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FOREWORD 



IN RETROSPECT THE YEAR 1955 was one of subtle change, of mem- 
orable events, and of outstanding developments. In review the 
highlights of 1955 recorded the shift by the Communists to eco- 
nomic and political areas of struggle in the "cold war" between 
the East and the West. In Europe and the Far East the positions of the 
main powers had become static. The Communists then changed their 
tactics and aimed a diplomatic and propaganda attack at South Asia and 
the Middle East. The year witnessed the Saar's rejection of Europeaniza- 
tion; the flood and storm damage in the eastern United States; the elec- 
tion of President Diem in South Vietnam ; the resignation of Prime 
Minister Churchill; the personal statement of Princess Margaret of Eng- 
land on her decision not to marry Peter Townsend ; the donation by the 
Ford Foundation of $500 million to college teachers, hospitals, and 
medical schools; the deaths of Cordell Hull, Albert Einstein, King 
Tribhubana of Nepal, and President Remon of Panama; the political 
crisis in French Morocco ; the disastrous automobile-racing accident at 
Le Mans, France, in -which 82 spectators were killed ; the Austrian 
peace treaty; and the overthrow of President Peron of Argentina. 

Many hands have contributed to the preparation of this volume, not the 
least of which were the contributors of articles, officials of information 
departments of the countries throughout the world, representatives of 
cultural and religious organizations, numerous correspondents, and the 
members of the YEARBOOK editorial staff. To the foregoing groups and 
to many others the editor extends his thanks and acknowledges their 
industry in the preparation of the editorial material for THE NEW 
FUNK & WAGNALLS ENCYCLOPEDIA YEARBOOK FOR 1955. 
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CHRONOLOGY FOR 1955 



Jan. 2 President Jose Remon of Panama was assassinated. 

Jan. 5 Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the UN, arrived in Peiping to 
confer with Premier Chou En-lai about the release of 11 American airmen held 
prisoners by the Chinese. 

Jan. 11-12 Costa Rica accused Nicaragua of attacking a Costa Rican town and 
appealed to the Council of the Organization of American States for military 
assistance. 

Jan. 15 President Jose Ramon Guizado of Panama was impeached for alleged com- 
plicity in his predecessor's assassination. 

Jan. 20 Costa Rica and Nicaragua accepted an OAS proposal to set up a buffer zone. 

Jan. 28 The U.S. Senate passed a resolution, asked by President Eisenhower, giving 
the President emergency powers to protect Formosa from Communist attack. 

Feb. 1 The U.S. Senate approved by an 82-1 vote the South East Asia collective 
security pact. 

Feb. 3 Chinese Premier Chou En-lai declined a UN invitation to discuss a cease- 
fire in the Formosa Straits. 

Feb. 5 The Government of French Premier Pierre Mendes-France fell, after a 
vote of no-confidence on its North African policy. 

Feb. 8 U.S.S.R. Premier Georgi Malenkov resigned and was replaced by Marshal 
Nicolai Bulganin. 

Feb. 12 Evacuation was completed of the Tachen Islands by Nationalist Chinese 
troops with the assistance of the U.S. 7th Fleet. 

Feb. 23 Edgar Faure became Premier of France. 

The first meeting of the Council of the South East Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) opened at Bangkok, Thailand. 

Feb. 24 The Turkish-Iraqi defense pact was signed at Bagdad. 

Mar. 1 Egypt protested to the UN that an Israeli attack in the Gaza area had 
killed 38 Egyptians. 

Mar. 16 The U.S. State Department published documents of the Yalta Conference 
of 1945. 

Apr. 5 -Winston Churchill resigned as Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Apr. 6 Anthony Eden was appointed Britain's Prime Minister. 

Apr. 15 The U.S.S.R. agreed to end Soviet occupation of Austria. 

Apr. 18 The Asian-African Conference opened at Bandung, Indonesia, attended by 
29 Asian and African nations. 

Albert Einstein died at Princeton, N.J., at the age of 76. 

Apr. 20 President Eisenhower asked Congress for $3,530 million for foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid. 

Apr. 22 Premier Edgar Faure of France and representatives of Tunisia signed 
protocols giving Tunisia internal autonomy. 

Apr. 23 Chou En-lai, in a speech at the Asian-African Conference, said China was 
willing to negotiate directly with the U.S. over the Formosa dispute. 
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Apr. 28 Civil war broke out in Saigon, South Vietnam. 

May 5 The occupation of West Germany was ended and its sovereignty restored, 
when French and British ambassadors deposited their instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements at Bonn. 

The U.S. set off a nuclear explosion at Yucca Flat, Nev., nearly twice as 
powerful as the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
May 6 U.S. Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele ordered temporary suspension 

of Salk polio vaccine. 

May 7 The U.S.S.R. canceled treaties of friendship with Great Britain and France. 
May 9 The Federal Republic of Germany was admitted to NATO. 
May 10 The U.S. proposed to Great Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. a conference 

among heads of state to ease international tensions. 
May 14 The U.S.S.R. and her satellites signed a 20-year, anti-NATO military pact 

in Warsaw. 
May 15 Austria regained independence under a treaty signed by France, Great 

Britain, the U.S., the U.S.S.R., and Austria. 

May 26 Anthony Eden and the Conservative Party won a clear-cut victory in 
British general elections. 

Soviet leaders Khrushchev and Bulganin arrived in Yugoslavia to resume 
amicable relations with Marshal Tito. 
May 27 Tornadoes killed about 100 persons in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 

Missouri. 

May 31 Four U.S. airmen were released by the Chinese Communists. 
June 2 Tito and Bulganin signed a declaration of friendship. 
June 11 Eighty-two spectators were killed in the worst accident in motor-racing 

history at Le Mans, France. 

June 13 Rioting broke out in Argentina over President Juan Peron's dispute with 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The CIO succeeded in getting a guaranteed annual wage in a new contract 
with the General Motors Corporation. 

June 14 Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and President Eisenhower issued a declara- 
tion barring German neutrality in Europe. 
June 16-17 A part of the Argentine armed forces revolted against the Peron regime, 

but were crushed some hours later. 

June 22 Prime Minister Nehru of India and Premier Bulganin of the U.S.S.R. 
jointly called for world disarmament. 

Premier Mario Scelba of Italy and his cabinet resigned. 
June 24 A U.S. Navy patrol bomber flying in the area of the Bering Sea was downed 

by Soviet planes. 
June 26 The U.S.S.R. apologized for the shooting down of an American plane and 

offered to pay half the damages. 
July 9 Nine world-famous scientists, including 7 Nobel Prize-winners, called for 

the renunciation of thermonuclear weapons. 

July 11 President Eisenhower canceled the Dixon-Yates power contract. 
July 12 Thirteen U.S. agricultural experts left for a visit to the U.S.S.R., and a 
Russian farm delegation was on its way to the U.S. 
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July 15 The arrival of new Resident General Gilbert Grandval in French Morocco 

was marked by rioting killing 15 persons. 
July 16 Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary, was released from a 

Communist prison because of ill health. 

July 18 The Geneva Conference of the heads of state opened, with President Eisen- 
hower, Premier Bulganin, Prime Minister Eden, and Premier Faure in at- 
tendance. 
July 21 President Eisenhower proposed that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. permit 

mutual inspection of defense installations. 
July 23 The Geneva meeting of the Big Four closed in an atmosphere of hope for 

better relations between the U.S.S.R. and the West. 

July 29 The White House announced that U.S. scientists were planning to con- 
struct and launch small man-made satellites which would circle the earth 200 
miles above its surface. 

Aug. 1 The Chinese Communists released 11 American airmen. 
Aug. 2 Secretary of the Air Force Harold Talbott resigned after an investigation 

of his business connections. 
Aug. 8 A UN-sponsored international congress on the peaceful uses of atomic 

energy opened in Geneva. 
Aug. 13 The U.S.S.R. announced that its armed forces would be reduced by 634,000 

men because of "relaxation of tension." 
Aug. 19 Great floods in northeastern U.S. caused 191 deaths and damage close to 

$500 million. 
Aug. 20-21 Over a thousand people were killed in rioting in French Morocco and 

Algeria. 

Aug. 22 Fighting broke out anew between Egypt and Israel in the Gaza strip area. 
Aug. 31 U.S. Secretary of State Dulles and Japan's Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 

announced an agreement to increase Japan's military strength. 
Sept. 2 Egypt and Israel agreed to an unofficial cease-fire. 

Sept. 5 Floods in India and East Pakistan destroyed the homes of 45 million people. 
Sept. 7 The day after anti-Greek riots in Turkey, Great Britain rejected Greece's 

demand for self-determination of Cyprus. 
Sept. 11 Cambodia declared its independence from France. 
Sept. 13 At the end of Chancellor Adenauer's visit to Moscow, the U.S.S.R. and 

West Germany agreed to establish diplomatic relations. 
Sept. 16 Civil war broke out in Argentina with the revolt of Army and Navy forces 

against the Peron regime. 

Sept. 19 A 20-year mutual defense treaty was signed by the U.S.S.R. and Finland. 
Sept. 20 The U.S.S.R. granted sovereignty to East Germany. 
Sept. 21 With the success of the insurrection against Peron, Gen. Lonardi became 

provisional president of Argentina. 

Sept. 23 In Sumner, Miss., an all-white jury acquitted Roy Bryant and J. W. Milam 
of the murder of a Negro boy, Emmett Till, in a case that attracted world- 
wide attention. 

Sept. 24 President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack. 

Sept. 27 It became known that Egypt had arranged to buy arms from the Soviet 
satellite, Czechoslovakia. 
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Oct. 2 France withdrew from the UN General Assembly when the Assembly voted 

28-27 to investigate conditions in Algeria. 
Oct. 18 The AEC and the University of California announced the discovery of a 

new atomic particle, the anti-proton. 
Oct. 20 Egypt and Syria signed a defense treaty. 

Oct. 23 By a 2-to-l vote Saarland's people rejected a European status of their 
region, which had been supported by Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany 
and Premier Faure of France. 

Oct. 25 South Vietnam was declared a republic, with Ngo Dinh Diem as president, 
on the basis of a plebiscite in which Diem was favored over ruler Bao Dai by 
95 percent of the vote. 

Oct. 27 The foreign ministers of the Big Four met at Geneva to discuss the reuni- 
fication of Germany. 

Oct. 30 Climaxing weeks of disorders, the pro-French Sultan of Morocco, Moulay 
Arafa, abdicated. 

Oct. 31 Princess Margaret of Great Britain announced her decision not to marry 
Group Capt. Peter Townsend. 

Nov. 5 France recognized Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef as Sultan of Morocco. 

Nov. 9 South Africa withdrew from the UN General Assembly after that body 
condemned her apartheid policy. 

Nov. 12 The West German Army came into existence as its first members received 
certificates of their appointments. 

Nov. 13 In Argentina the Government of Gen. Lonardi was overthrown, and Gen. 
Pedro Aramburu became president. 

Nov. 18 U.S.S.R. leaders Bulganin and Khrushchev arrived in India on a good-will 
tour, greeted enthusiastically by crowds. 

Sultan Mohammed ben Youssef announced the end of the French protec- 
torate over Morocco. 

Nov. 21 Pope Pius XII confirmed that he had seen a vision of Christ during his 
illness of December 1954. 

Nov. 25 The U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission ruled unlawful the segrega- 
tion of races on interstate trains and buses. 

Nov. 26 A state of emergency was declared in Cyprus after increasing terrorist acts. 

Nov. 30 Premier Faure of France dissolved the National Assembly. New elections 
were scheduled for January 1956. 

Dec. 5 The AFL and the CIO combined. 

Dec. 7 Clement Attlee resigned as head of the British Labor Party. 

Dec. 12 The Ford Foundation announced it would distribute $500 million to hos- 
pitals and private colleges and universities. 

Dec. 13 Dr. Otto John returned to West Germany. 

Dec. 14 Sixteen nations were admitted to the UN. 

Hugh Gaitskell was elected leader of the British Labor Party. 

Dec. 18 A new Parliament, dominated by pro-German parties, was elected in the 
Saar. 

Dec. 19 The Jordan Cabinet resigned in response to riots protesting against Jordan's 
participation in the Bagdad Pact. 

Dec. 20 Yugoslavia was elected to take the place of Turkey in the Security Council. 
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ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND. Located 
on the western shores of the upper Chesa- 
peake Bay in Maryland, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground occupies 74,787 acres. Prior to moving 
to this location in January 1919, this Army 
Ordnance installation had been located at 
Sandy Hook, NJ. since 1878. The primary 
mission of the Proving Ground is research 
and development of all Ordnance items and 
computations of technical data. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS, ROYAL. The Royal 
Academy of Arts, founded by King George 
III in 1768, is maintained, through the public 
support of its exhibitions, for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts. The membership consists of 
40 Academicians and 30 Associates, elected by 
ballot by the members from among the out- 
standing painters, sculptors, architects, and 
engravers practising in Great Britain. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 
AMERICAN. A Society founded in 1904 by 
members of the National Institute tff Arts 
and Letters, membership is limited to 50, 
vacancies being filled by elections from the 
membership of the Institute. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
SOUTH AFRICAN. Founded in 1909 for the 
advancement of the Afrikaans language, lit- 
erature, arts, science and technology. Mem- 
bership: 850. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS, 
FINNISH. The Finnish Academy of Science 
and Letters was founded in 1908 for the 
purpose of furthering the advancement of 
scientific research. Membership: 115 acade- 
micians for the two sections, Mathematics 
and Natural Sciences, and the Humanities; 5 
honorary members; and 48 corresponding 
members. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, FRENCH. One 
of the five Academies which comprise the 
Institute of France, founded by Louis XIV in 
1666. Membership consists of 96 Members, 
20 foreign associates, and 120 correspondents. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ROYAL 
NETHERLANDS. The Royal Netherlands 
Academy of Sciences was founded in 1851 as 
a continuation of the Royal Institute of 
Sciences, Literature and Arts created in 1808. 
The Royal Academy has an advisory function 
towards the government in scientific matters. 
Moreover, it advances science in general and 



forms a link between scholars in Holland and 
abroad. Membership is limited to 75 ordinary 
members for the Section of Sciences and 60 
members for the Section of Arts. Each section 
has 40 foreign and 30 corresponding members. 
Library: 210,000 volumes. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ROYAL 
SWEDISH. The Swedish Royal Academy of 
Sciences was founded in 1739 for the promo- 
tion of research, especially in the fields of 
mathematics and the natural sciences. Mem- 
bership: 140 academicians; 108 foreign mem- 
bers. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND LETTERS, 
ROYAL DANISH. The Academy was founded 
in 1742 for the purpose of promoting the 
historical, physical, mathematical, and philo- 
sophical sciences. Membership includes about 
40 academicians in the Section of Letters and 
about 60 academicians in the Section of 
Sciences. In addition there are 200 foreign 
members. 

ACCIDENTS. The 1955 toll of accidental 
deaths in the United States was approximately 
92,000, an increase of more than 2,500 from 
the 1954 total of 89,432. Motor-vehicle deaths 
rose about 2,700, public non-motor-vehicle 
deaths 500, and work deaths 200. Home ac- 
cident deaths were 500 fewer than in 1954. 



Class of Accident 
Motor-vehicle 
Public non-motor-vehicle . . . 
Home 


1955 
38,300 
. . 16,000 
. 27,000 


1954 
35,586 
15,500 
27,500 


Work 
All Classes* 


14,200 
92,000 


14,000 
89,432 



"Duplications of approximately 3,500 deaths in 
1955 and 3,100 in 1954 in the motor-vehicle, home 
and work totals are omitted in this table. 

The increase in deaths resulted in part from 
an increase in population. The death rate per 
100,000 population was 56.0, or 1 percent 
above the 1954 rate of 55.5. However, the 
1955 rate was lower than the rate for any 
year before 1954. 

The 1955 death total from motor-vehicle 
accidents was 8 percent higher than the total 
for 1954, but the trend varied widely from 
month to month. However, the 1955 rate is 
lower than the rate for the years prior to 
1954. Deaths, in 1955, from accidents in cities 
and towns over 25,000 population totaled 
9,750; from accidents in smaller places and in 



ADEN 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



rural areas, 28,550. Pedestrian deaths in 1955 
totaled 8,400, an increase of 5 percent from 
1954. Non-pedestrian fatalities increased 8 
percent, from 27,600 to 29,900. 

The 1955 death total for public non-motor- 
vehicle accidents was 16,000, an increase of 
500 from 1954. The 1955 death toll for work 
accidents was 14,200, an increase of 200 from 
the 1954 total. Nonfatal injuries in 1955 
numbered approximately 1,900,000 compared 
to 1,850,000 in 1954. There were approxi- 
mately 27,000 persons killed in home accidents 
during 1955, a decrease of 500 from 1954. 

ADEN. A British crown colony lying on the 
southern tip of Arabia, about 100 mi. east of 
the Straits of Bab-al-Mandeb. Total area: 75 
sq. mi. Total population (1953 est.): 150,000. 
Chief town: Aden (capital), 96,000 inhabi- 
tants. Education (1953): 40 recognized 
schools with 7,879 students. Local manufac- 
tures are salt, cigarettes, and dhows. July 
1954 saw the completion of the Anglo-Iranian 
Company's new 45 million refinery at Little 
Aden. Trade (1954) : imports 64,883,735; ex- 
ports 44,347,635. Finance (1955-1956 est.): 
revenue 2,579,000; expenditure 2,480,000. 
The colony is administered by a governor, 
aided by executive and legislative councils. 
Governor: Sir Tom Hickinbotham. 

ADENAUER. KONRAD. Chancellor of West 
Germany, born in Cologne, Jan. 5, 1876. He 
became Lord Mayor of Cologne and held that 
post from 1917 to 1933, when he was sent to 
jafl after a disagreement with Hitler. After 
the Sept. 15, 1949, elections had given his 
Christian Democratic party the largest num- 
ber of seats in the Bundestag, he was ap- 
pointed chancellor. (See GERMANY.) 

ADEN PROTECTORATE. The territory in 
southern Arabia that extends east, north, and 
west of the colony of Aden. Area: 112,000 
sq. mi. Population (1955 est.): 800,000. 
Agriculture is the principal occupation of the 
people. Dates, gums, and butter form the 
chief products. The expenditure of the govern- 
ment for 1953-54 was estimated at 379,486. 
Aden Protectorate is under the control of the 
governor of Aden. The principal states in the 
Eastern Aden Protectorate arc administered 
by their constitutional rulers. Civil Admin- 
istrator: Major D. Thompson. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. A group of islands 
(Manus is the largest) in the Australian-ad- 
ministered UN Trust Territory of New 
Guinea. Total area: 800 sq.mi. Population 
(1953): 14,710. Capital, Lorengau (on the 
island of Manus). Chief products: coconuts, 
pearl and other shell fisheries. 



ADVERTISING. The upward trend con- 
tinued through 1955. Advertising highlights of 
1955 were the surprising number of agency 
changes, Revlon's $64,000 Question, Davy 
Crockett, the boom in filter-tip cigarettes, ris- 
ing newsprint prices, weakening of the fair- 
trade structure, failure of color TV to make 
expected progress, and the filing by the Justice 
Department of an antitrust suit against six 
advertising associations. Much of the year's 
advertising gains can be attributed to the 
increased use of television and to the higher 
rates set by newspapers to make up for their 
increased costs, particularly newsprint. 

Newspapers. Newspapers led all other media 
in total dollar volume. The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal again led all U.S. newspapers in total 
linage, followed by the Los Angeles Times and 
the Chicago Tribune. More and more news- 
papers became equipped to handle full-color 
run-of-paper, in addition to the color in roto- 
gravure sections. The buyers' market now in 
full sway assures a bright outlook for news- 
papers. 

Magazines. Consumer magazines, farm pub- 
lications, and business papers showed a 
combined increase in advertising revenue of 
9.4 percent over 1954 and in pages of adver- 
tising, an increase of 4.3 percent. Present trend 
in the magazine field seems to be toward 
subscriptions rather than newsstand sales. In 
general, newsstand sales decreased in 1955 
while subscripition sales were up 9 percent. 
Radio. Though radio stemmed to some ex- 
tent the recession of 1954, the direction 
contined through 1955: networks, down ; local 
radio, up. There is strong indication that 
Local Radio will achieve a record year of 
$400 million and that national spot will gross 
a new record of $150 million. Even FM Radio 
gave indications of breaking out of a long 
rut what with new FCC requirements that 
all FM stations convert to multiplexing. Only 
the networks continue to toboggan. 

Television. Television took over for the first 
time as the number one medium for national 
advertising. This newcomer will gross more 
than $823 million for 1955 and local sponsors 
on video will increase this by approximately 
$226 million. Color continued to meet with 
public apathy. The "perfect" color tube has 
yet to appear. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOLUN- 
TARY FOREIGN AID. A committee, estab- 
lished on May 15, 1946, by letter from the 
President of the United States to the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
tie together the governmental and private 
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programs in the field of foreign assistance and 
to facilitate the organization of voluntary 
relief resources at home and their administra- 
tion abroad. It is an advisory and expediting 
body. 

AFGHANISTAN. A monarchy in Central 
Asia. Area: 251,000 sq. mi. Population: 12 
million, including 3 million nomads. Chief 
towns: Kabul (capital) 200,000; Herat, 
160,000; Kandahar, 100,000. Most of the peo- 
ple are Sunni Muslims, although there are 
a million Shia Muslims. Persian and Pashto 
are spoken. There were 272 primary schools, 
50 secondary schools, and 20 technical and 
vocational schools. 

Production. Stock raising and agriculture 
are the chief occupations. The main products 
are cereals, beet sugar, fruits, nuts, vegetables, 
cotton, wool, hides and skins. Mineral re- 
sources include iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, 
and chrome mostly undeveloped. Three new 
hydroelectric power plants were under con- 
struction. 

Foreign Trade. Trade was mainly with 
India, United States, and U.S.S.R. In 1954 
Afghanistan's imports from the free-world 
countries totaled $25,343,000 the ppncipal 
items being cotton goods, sugar, hardware, 
live animals, leather goods, tea, paper, and 
cement; exports (to the free-world countries) 
totaled, in value, $40,145,000 the chief items 
being karakul lambskins, fruit, carpets, cot- 
ton, and raw wool. 

Government. In 1954 estimated total gov- 
ernment reveue amounted to 744 million af- 
ghanis; estimated expenditure, 1,140 million 
afghanis Under the 1931 constitution, legis- 
lative power is vested in the king (Zahir 
Shah), a Senate of 45 members for life, and a 
National Assembly of 130 elected by the male 
population over 21. 

Events, 1955. The Afghan-Pakistan quar- 
rel over the disposition of the North- 
West Frontier Province flared up again in 
March of 1955. A Kabul mob hauled dowr 
the Pakistan embassy flag. Along with official 
protests, Pakistan unofficially closed the 
Afghan border to trade. Exploiting a troubled 
situation, the Soviet Union immediately 
offered Afghanistan access to the Black Sea. 
In mid-December, Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev, first secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, wound up their 
south-Asia trip with a three-day visit to 
Kabul. The climax was the Russian grant to 
Afghanistan of a $100-million loan in return 
for an Afghan promise to continue neutrality 
for 10 years. 



AFRICA. A continent of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Area: 11,710,000 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1953 est.), 208 million. See the separate 
articles on its subdivisions, countries, and 
territories. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, THE. This church was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1816. Members in the Continental 
United States totaled, 1,166,301 and in South 
and West Africa, 101,700. President of 
Bishop's Council: Bishop S. L. Greene, 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
ZION CHURCH. An independent body, this 
church was formed by a group of Negro 
members who withdrew in 1796 from the 
John Street Methodist Church of New York 
City. In 1953 it had 3,160 churches and a 
total membership of 760,158. General Secre- 
tary-Auditor: Rev. F. Claude Spurgeon, 1326- 
28 U Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION. The 
farmer cooperatives found in almost every 
rural communiU in the United States are 
striking demonstrations of the principle of 
self-help. In these associations of farmers 
neighbors have joined together to perform 
business services essential to their farm opera- 
tions. 

Memberships in farmer cooperatives pro- 
viding marketing, purchasing, and related 
services totaled 7 6 million in 1953-54. This is 
more than double the number of memberships 
reported in 1940-41. Allowing for duplica- 
tion, it is estimated that about 3 out of 5 
farmers in the United States now belong to 
marketing, purchasing, and related service 
associations. 

In 1955 the farmer cooperatives continued 
to operate in much the same kind of economic 
environment as they did in 1954, with costs 
remaining high and prices showing some de- 
crease. In the face of continued decline in net 
farm income, cooperatives endeavored to in- 
crease their efficiency of operation by adopt- 
ing new and improved methods and tech- 
niques and by strengthening their merchandis- 
ing practices. Largely as a result of consolida- 
tions to achieve more efficient operations there 
was a slight decrease in the total number of 
these associations from 10,114 in 1952-53 
to 10,058 in 1953-54. 

The net dollar volume of business of the 
marketing, farm supply, and related service 
associations for 1953-54 amounted to $9,461 
million, a very slight decrease from the $9,517 
million of the previous year. The net value of 
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all farm products marketed in 1953-54 
amounted to almost $7,297 million. 

Dairy products continued to lead in prod- 
ucts handled cooperatively, with net sales of 
$2,408 million. Grain including soybeans and 
soybean products was next with a net value 
of $1,492 million. Livestock and livestock 
products ranked third, with a net value of 
$1,296 million. 

Of total cooperative business, farm supplies 
accounted for $1,976 million. Feed continued 
to represent the most important supply pur- 
chased by cooperative patrons, and amounted 
to a net value of $810 million, or slightly more 
than two-fifths of the net value of all supplies 
handled. Petroleum continued in second place, 
amounting to a net total of $448 million. The 
net value of fertilizer increased by more than 
7 percent to $232 million. The value of re- 
ceipts from services such as trucking and 
cotton ginning continued to increase and 
amounted to almost $188 million in 1953-54. 
The overall financial investment farmers 
have in their cooperatives including market- 
ing, farm supply, rural electric, mutual ir- 
rigation, mutual telephone, mutual fire 
insurance, and credit has continued to ex- 
pand. On Jan. 1, 1955 the net worth of these 
farmer cooperatives totaled $3,041 million 
compared with a net worth of $2,886 million 
a year earlier. The equity of farmers in their 
marketing and farm supply associations stood 
at $1,730 million on Jan. 1, 1955. 

Farmers and their cooperatives during the 
year ended June 30, 1955, obtained $2.4 
billion in loans made or renewed from the 
Cooperative Farm Credit System. Of the 
total loans, farmers obtained 57,000 long-term 
amortized mortgage loans amounting to $403 
million through the farmer-owned national 
farm loan associations and Federal land banks. 
The national farm loan associations and land 
banks account for about 15.5 percent of the 
long-term farm mortgage debt of the country. 
About 272,000 farmers obtained $1.3 billion 
in farm operating credit from the 498 produc- 
tion credit associations. Production credit as- 
sociation loans accounted for about 8 percent 
of the amount of the short-term non-real- 
estate loans of the country outstanding on 
Jan. 1, 1955. Farmer cooperatives obtained 
1,428 loans totaling $500 million from the 
13 banks for cooperatives in the year ended 
June 30, 1955. 

Investments of farmers and their coopera- 
tives in the capital stock of the credit co- 
operatives increased $11 million in the 1954- 
55 fiscal year, bringing the total to $198 



million. Farmers shared in the earnings of the 
system, receiving about $4.9 million. 

Farmer mutual fire insurance companies 
represent one of the oldest and most wide- 
spread forms of organized rural cooperation 
in America. As of 1955, some 1,700 farmer 
mutual fire insurance companies were scat- 
tered throughout the United States, operating 
in at least 40 of the 48 States. They had 
outstanding more than $30 billion of insurance 
more than half of all the fire insurance 
carried on farm property. 

Cooperative or mutual irrigation companies 
Supply water for some 8 million acres of farm- 
land or about 30 percent of all the land ir- 
rigated in the United States. In some rural 
areas where the number of doctors and medi- 
cal facilities are inadequate, residents have 
organized rural health cooperatives. 

By June 30, 1955, a total of 981 Rural 
Electrification Administration borrowers had 
energized 1,337,775 miles of lines serving 4,- 
141,286 consumers. As of June 30, 1955, a 
total of 175 cooperatives had received $143,- 
748,182 in Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loans for telephones. Within 5 years, 
these loans were expected to bring telephones 
into the homes of 276,235 rural subscribers. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE. 
This agency was established in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on Nov. 2, 1953, to 
aid in advancing the orderly and efficient 
marketing and the effective distribution of 
products from the farms of the United 
States. The Service is also responsible for the 
coordination of all the statistical work of the 
Department. The work of this agency covers 
such activities as marketing research, economic 
analysis, crop and livestock estimates, and 
marketing services. 

In addition, the Service is responsible for 
the administration of authorized regulatory 
acts governing trade and other practices and 
for the administration of the national school 
lunch program. Administrator: O. V. Wells. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE. 
This agency of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture conducts research to determine better 
farming methods, improve the farm home, 
develop new types of plants and animals, 
extend the uses of farm products, and gather 
new knowledge to make for a more efficient 
agriculture. The following are examples of 
accomplishments by this agency during 1955: 

Crops Research. Antibiotics appear to 
have a bright future as protective sprays and 
dusts for use against bacterial parasites that 
invade the thin-walled cells of plants. They 
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appear practical for control of several im- 
portant diseases of crops. Research thus far, 
however, has not shown antibiotics to be 
particularly effective against those bacterial 
diseases that penetrate into a plant's vascular, 
or circulatory system, nor have they been 
successful against most fungous diseases. 

Introduction of new plants from foreign 
countries continued to offer plant breeders a 
constant source of material to cross with 
domestic plants. The new freestone peach 
"Sunapee," for instance, derives its extreme 
hardiness from material collected in the 
Caucasus Mountains of the U.S.S.R. The 
mysore raspberry, introduced from southern 
Asia, proved well adapted to southern Florida. 
Walnuts introduced from northern China are 
well suited to Oregon, and the recently re- 
leased "Double-rich" tomato, high in vita- 
min C, gained this quality from a wild tomato 
from Peru. 

Crops Regulatory Programs. Probably the 
largest building-fumigation job in history 
began in California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico against the grain-infesting khapra 
beetle. Entire grain-storage buildings were 
wrapped in gas-tight covers and fumigat- 
ed with methyl-bromide gas to destroy these 
hard-to-kill insects. 

An amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act created new responsibilities 
for the Service in plant-pest control activities. 
The law now requires that the Department of 
Agriculture certify to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that each pesticide 
chemical for which a tolerance or exemption is 
requested is useful for the purpose proposed 
by the manufacturer. 

Livestock Research. Two methods for 
measuring back- fat thickness of the live hog 
were developed to aid in identification, 
certification, and distribution of superior 
meat-type breeding stock. Accurate methods 
of measurement will aid farmers in changing 
rapidly from fat-type to meat-type hogs. 
Preliminary results showed that good meat- 
type hogs were found in all breeds in swine 
herds tested. 

Livestock Regulatory Programs. The whole- 
someness of meat and meat products served 
on the tables of the people of the United 
States was effectively protected for the 
49th year by the Meat Inspection Branch 
of the Service. More than 98 million food 
animals were inspected before and after 
slaughter during the year ended June 30, 
1955. In the same year 14 million cattle were 
tested for brucellosis. 



Farm and Land Management Research. 
Supplemental irrigation may be the answer 
to recurring heavy drought losses in the 
East. In 1955, during a dry season, each 
acre-inch of irrigation water applied to burley 
tobacco in Virginia increased the crop value 
by $160. In New Jersey, irrigated corn aver- 
aged 2.2 tons per acre, while many unirrigated 
fields failed completely; irrigated potato 
yields increased 70 percent over unirrigated. 
In Georgia, 4.7 inches of water increased seed 
cotton production 584 Ib. per acre. In Missou- 
ri, irrigation increased cotton yield 1,200 Ib.; 
12 inches of irrigation water per acre increased 
soybean production 23 Ib. 

Utilization Research. A method was 
developed of converting orange juice into 
compact crystals which can be quickly recon- 
stituted by the addition of water and are 
easily shipped and stored without refrigera- 
tion. They are being manufactured com- 
mercially in Flordia. The same process was 
perfected for manufacture of tomato juice 
and grape juice crystals, but these products 
are not yet commercially available. An ex- 
perimental cottonseed slingshot similar in 
principle to the old-fashioned weapon familiar 
to all American boys employs giant rubber 
bands about 10 feet long to help free cotton- 
seed of foreign matter as it comes from the 
gin. 

AGRICULTURE. Record production and 
mounting surpluses dominated the economic 
situation of United States farmers in 1955. 
Under the impact of large supplies, prices of 
farm products continued to decline and the 
icalized net income of farm operators 
dropped 10 percent from 1954 to the lowest 
level in 13 years. In addition to record pro- 
duction, stocks of many commodities carried 
over from previous years was heavy. The 
carryover in 1955 was as follows: wheat, 1,021 
million bu. (on July 1), cotton 11.1 million 
bales (Aug. 1), corn 1,024 million bu. (Oct. 1), 
food fats and oils 960 million Ib. (Oct. 1). 
Storage stocks of oats, barley, sorghum grains, 
flaxseed, tobacco, dairy products and several 
other commodities also were large. Much of 
these stocks was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) under the govern- 
ment price support programs. The cost value 
of CCC inventories on Oct. 31, 1955, was 
$5,864 million. 

Demand for food at retail continued strong 
in 1955. The income of consumers increased 
and they continued to spend about one-fourth 
for food. However, an increasing proportion 
of the money spent for food went to pay 
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marketing charges. In 1955, these charges 
which include processing, packing, transpor- 
tation, storage, wholesaling and retailing 
accounted for 59 cents of the consumer's 
dollar spent for a "market basket" of foods 
produced on farms in the United States. The 
remaining 41 cents was received by farmers. 
In 1954, the marketing share was 57 cents 
and the farmer's share was 43 cents. 

The pinch between declining prices for farm 
products and high costs of production again 
reduced farm income in 1955. Realized gross 
income of farmers totaled $32,900 million. 
This was about 3 percent less than in 1954. 
Farmers spent a total of $22,300 million for 
production expenses, slightly more than in 
1954. This left $10,600 million as the net 
income realized by farm operators, 10 per- 
cent less than in 1954. In 1955, the farm 
population numbered 22,158,000 compared 
with 25,058,000 in 1950. 

Livestock Production. Output of live- 
stock and livestock products continued at 
a record breaking pace in 1955. The number 
of cattle on farms Jan. 1, 1955, was a record 
95.4 million head, slightly more than a year 
earlier. Slaughter during the year was esti- 
mated at about 40 million head. Slaughter of 
cows and heifers was heavy, indicating the 
possibility of a reduced calf crop in 1956. The 
volume of cattle fed was at a new peak. Hog 
production has increased rapidly, rising about 
one-fourth from 1953 to 1955. However, the 
rise began from a low level and the quantity 
of pork available per person was only about 
equal to the average of the preceding 10 years. 

The numbers of sheep on farms at the 
beginning of 1955 totaled 30.9 million head, 
slightly less than a year earlier and far be- 
low the levels reached during the war. Shorn 
wool production in 1955 was 228 million Ib. 
The number of milk cows on farms in mid- 
1955 was 22.1 million head. Milk output 
amounted to an estimated 124,500 million Ib. 
in 1955, 1,000 million Ib. more than in 1954. 
Egg production rose for the seventh consecu- 
tive year in 1955 to a new record of about 
67,000 million, 1,600 million more than a 
year earlier. The year 1955 also saw continua- 
tion of the rise in broiler production. The total 
reached about 1,080 million. 

Crop Production. The year 1955 was 
a good crop year over most of the United 
States and total output rose 4 percent over 
1954. The 355 million acres on which crops 
were planted or grown in 1955 was about 
average. Crops for which yields per acre set 
new records were: oats, spring wheat, rice, 



cotton, hay, tobacco, sugarcane for sugar, 
sugarcane for sirup, sorgo sirup, sugar beets, 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes and velvet beans. 
Winter wheat equaled the previous record, 
peanuts yields were second highest, and corn 
third. 

UNITED STATES CROP PRODUCTION 
(In thousands) 

Crop Unit 1955 



Corn 


bu. 


3,184,836 


Wheat 


bu. 


938,159 


Oats 


.bu. 


1,575,736 


Soybeans for beans . . 


bu. 


371,276 


Barley . . . 


. . bu. 


390,969 


Rye 


bu. 


29,187 


Buckwheat 


. bu. 


2,055 


Flaxseed 


bu. 


40,638 


Rice B 


bag 


53,420 


Popcorn 


Ib. 


213,115 


Sorghum grain 


. bu. 


232,638 


Sorghum forage b . . . 


ton 


7,847 


Sorghum silage 


ton 


8,563 


Cotton 


bale 


14,663 


Cottonseed 


ton 


6,043 


Hay 


. . . ton 


109 f 697 


Red clover seed 


Ib. 


81,922 


Alsike clover seed . . 


It). 


10,028 


Sweetclover seed 


Ib. 


47.607 


Lespedeza seed 


Ib. 


168,885 


Timothy seed 


Ib. 


44,098 


Beans, dry * 


bag 


18,768 


Peas, dry d 


bag 


2,791 


Cowpeas for peas 


bu. 


2,357 


Peanuts 


Ib. 


1,610,450 


Velvet beans 


ton 


130 


Potatoes 


bu. 


381,631 


Sweetpotatoes 


bu. 


38,400 


Tobacco 


Ib. 


2,256,0*7 


Sorgo sirup 


Kal. 


4,190 


Sugarcane f 


ton 


7,3<M 


Sugarcane sirup 


Bal. 


5,825 


Sxigar beets 


ton 


12,498 


Maple sugar 


Ib. 


135 


Maple sirup 


-. gal. 


1,664 


Broomcorn .... 


ton 


4=; 


Hops . . . 


Ib. 


36,874 


Apples . .... 


bu. 


105,293 


Peaches 


.bu. 


51,291 


Pears 


bu. 


30,511 


Grapes 


. ton 


3,174 


Cherries 


ton 


268 


Apricots 


. ton 


268 


Plums 


. . . ton 


9? 


Prunes, dried 


ton 


140 


Avocados 


. . ton 


34 


Olives (Calif.) 


ton 


30 


Oranges 


box 


136,615 


Grapefruit 


box 


45,200 


Lemons (Calif.) 


box 


13,200 


Cranberries 


bbl. 


1,035 


Pecans 


Ib. 


96,900 



Sourer Agricultural Marketing Service. a 100- 
Ib. bag. "Dry wricht. "Green weight. d 100-lb. 
bags, uncleaned. * Picked and threshed, f Sugar 
cane for sugar and seed. Commercial crop. 

New production records were set by oats, 
soybeans, hay, alfalfa seed, sorghum silage and 
oranges. The barley, sorghum grain and rice 
crops were second largest. Feed grain produc- 
tion in 1955 was unusually large with the 130 
million ton total second only to the 1948 
record. However, food grain output, at 32 
million tons was the smallest since 1943, re- 
flecting reduced acreage in wheat and rice 
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Wide World 



Proud winners at the Great Western Livestock Show in Los Angeles, Alson Brizard and his 
steer, Count, strike identical poses with their Grand Champion Steer Award blue ribbon 
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due to marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments. 

Oilseed production reached a new high of 
19.1 million tons, featured by the record soy- 
bean crop and above average output of flax- 
seed and cottonseed. The cotton crop of 14.7 
million bales was 900,000 more than the 1954 
crop, despite a 12 percent reduction in acreage. 
Production of noncitrus fruits rose 4 percent 
above 1954 but was nearly 3 percent below 
average. Citrus output continued to increase 
with the supply for 1955-56 estimated to be 
2 percent above the preceding year. A record 
10.3 million tons of the 28 principal vege- 
tables for fresh market was produced. 

Prices. Under the impact of heavy sup- 
plies, prices received by farmers continued 
to decline in 1955. In mid-November, the 
index was 7 percent below a year earlier and 
28 percent below the record of February, 
1951. Prices for selected farm products in 
mid-November, 1955, with November, 1954 
prices in parentheses, were: wheat, $1.94 per 
bu. ($2.12); corn, $1.09 per bu. ($1.37); 
American upland cotton, 32.42tf per Ib. (33.- 
I7tf); soybeans, $2.06 per bu. ($2.57); pea- 
nuts, 11. 7<t per Ib. (12.3tf) ; potatoes, 83^ per 
bu. ($1.12); apples, $2.48 per bu. ($2.81); 
oranges, $1.45 per box ($1.32); hogs, $12.20 
per cwt. ($18.50) ; beef cattle, $14.10 per cwt. 
($15.10); milk, $4.42 per cwt. ($4.41); 
chickens, 20tf per Ib. (17.7tf) ; eggs, 43.4tf per 
doz. (33.9tf). 

Price Support Programs. On Oct. 31, 
1955, the cost value of inventories of farm 
products acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) under the price support 
program was $5,863,873,000 compared with 
$4,108,273,000 a year earlier. The CCC in- 
ventory on Oct. 31, 1955, included the follow- 
ing items: wheat, 919,436,423 bu.; corn, 696,- 
538,203 bu.; upland cotton, 6,336,412 bales; 
rough and milled rice, 15,585,307 cwt.; cheese, 
362,433,936 Ib.; butter, 211,430,174 Ib. ; wool, 
149,488,477 Ib.; grain sorghum, 34,470,667 
cwt.; barley, 44,590,239 bu. ; cotton linters, 
594,380,541 Ib.; dried milk, 221,199,351 Ib.; 
oats, 43,337,885 bu. ; extra long staple cotton, 
97,917 bales. The program loss on price sup- 
port operations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, totaled $799,061,464. The loss for the 
first four months of the 1955-56 fiscal year 
was $240,514,022. 

Farm Income and Finances. Sales of 
farm products returned American farmers 
$29,200 million in 1955, according to prelim- 
inary estimates of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Farmers paid out $22,300 million for 



production expenses in 1955, slightly more 
than in 1954. The realized net income of 
farmers gross income minus production ex- 
penses was estimated $10,600 million com- 
pared with $11,600 million in 1955. The total 
assets of American agriculture on Jan. 1, 1956, 
were $167,600 million, 2.7 percent more than 
a year earlier, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the Agricultural Research Service. 
Most of the increase resulted from higher 
values for farm real estate. Financial assets, 
including bank deposits, savings bonds and 
other liquid holdings, amounted to $22,000 
million, the same as the record of a year 
earlier. Debts of farmers have been increasing 
steadily in recent years, reaching a total of 
$16,900 million on Jan. 1, 1956, $1,400 
million more than at the beginning of 1955. 

Foreign Trade. Exports of agricultural 
commodities from the United States in the 
1954-55 fiscal year were valued at $3,142,842,- 
000. Exports of all groups of farm com- 
modities were as high or higher than in 1953- 
54. 

Imports of agricultural products into the 
United States declined in 1954-55 for the 
fourth consecutive year. The total of $3,786,- 
562,000 was 9 percent less than in 1953-54 
and 26 percent below the 1950-51 high. 

World Agriculture. World production of 
major foods continued to increase in the 1955- 
56 year. Stocks of many commodities carried 
over from previous years were large and total 
supplies appeared sufficient to permit some 
further increase in consumption and a con- 
tinued buildup of stocks in a number of foods. 
World food production has increased steadily 
from the low point reached just after World 
War II. The recovery has nearly reestablished 
the relation between food production and con- 
sumption that existed before the war. 



Crop 



WORLD CROP PRODUCTION 
(In thousands) 

Unit 



1955" 



Wheat bu. 7,300,000 

Corn bu. 6,060,000 

Oats bu. 4,335,000 

Barley bu. 2,830,000 

Kye bu. 1,505,000 

Rice Ib. 270,210,900 

Flaxseed bu. 139,000 

Soybeans bu. 763,870 

Cotton bale 39,850 

Sugar sh ton 47,850 

Cacao beans Ib. 1,783,660 

Coffee bag* 46,498 

Tobacco Ib. 8,130,390 

Jute . . . Ib. 4,723,000 

Peanuts . sh. ton 12,132 

Source: Foreign Agricultural Service a 1955-56. 

Estimates are preliminary. * 132.276 Ib. each. 
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AGRICULTURE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. 

The Department was created by act of Con- 
gress, approved May IS, 1862, and until 1889 
was administered by a Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. It was made the 8th executive De- 
partment in the Federal Government in 1889. 
The Department is directed by law to acquire 
and diffuse useful information on agricultural 
subjects in the most general and comprehen- 
sive sense. 

The Department provides crop reports, 
commodity standards, Federal meat inspection 
service and other marketing services. It seeks 
to eradicate and control plant and animal 
diseases and pests. It administers more than 
50 regulatory laws designed to protect the 
farmer and the consuming public. The work 
of the Department as a whole is directed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture assisted by the 
Under Secretary. 

AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERA- 
TION. Growth of the air-conditioning indus- 
try exceeded expectations in 1955 and sales in 
all categories surpassed 1954 records. Central 
residential air-conditioning equipment sales 
were about 150,000 units for the year, twice 
as many as in 1954. Retail sales of r^om air- 
conditioners reached an all-time high during 
1955. About 1.3 million units were sold, com- 
pared with about 1 million in 1954. 

A 3,000-home development in St. Louis, 
Mo., featured two-ton air-conditioning units 
in each home. Three buildings comprising the 
Los Angeles Civic Center were provided with 
year 'round air-conditioning from a central 
plant. Buildings were heated and cooled 
through the same double-duct system, con- 
trolled by individual room thermostats. The 
largest office building to have air-conditioning 
added to it after construction is Chicago's 
Merchandise Mart. In 1955 the Mart's cooling 
system was increased to about 650 tons. In the 
new television studios for color broadcasting 
of the National Broadcasting Company in 
Burbank, Calif., 450 tons of air-conditioning 
were installed. 

New developments in 1955 included an elec- 
tronic cooler devised by RCA laboratories. 
New methods of obtaining summer cooling for 
residences in combination with forced hot 
water and steam-heating systems included a 
system developed by the Institute of Boiler 
and Radiator Manufacturers designed for in- 
stallation at a cost of less than $1,000. Find- 
ings showed that a satisfactory cooling instal- 
lation could be done with smaller, more 
accurately sized units. The system employs 
individual forced-air units in each room to 



take the place of the conventional convectors. 

There was growth in the use of air-condi- 
tioning in transportation. Five air-conditioned 
taxicabs were put into use in New York City. 
Packard announced development of a new 
air-conditioning system for luxury cars. The 
system was designed to cool the inside of an 
automobile to comfort levels in 90 seconds, 
regardless of outside temperatures. The largest 
air-conditioning system ever installed on a 
naval combat vessel went into action in the 
U.S.S. Forrestal. Seven centrifugal refrigera- 
tion machines furnish a total of 1,050 tons of 
cooling. Two air-conditioned subway cars were 
being tested in New York City during 1955. 

AIR FORCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE. See 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. 

ALABAMA. An east south central State. 
Area: 51,078 sq.mi. Population (1950 census) : 
3,061,743, compared with (1940 census) 2,832,- 
961. Chief cities (1950 census): Montgomery 
(capital), 106,525; Birmingham, 326,037; 
Mobile, 129,009. Nickname, The Cotton State. 
Motto, We Dare Defend Our Rights. Flower, 
Goldenrod. Bird, Yellowhammer. Song. Ala- 
bama. Entered the Union, Dec. 14, 1819. See 
EDUCATION, MINERALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $246,935,000; general expenditure, $253,- 
876,000. 

Legislation. The Alabama legislature met in 
regular session from May 3 to Sept. 2, 1955, 
and in three special sessions from Jan. 25 to 
Feb. 24; Mar. 4 to Apr. 8; and Apr. 13 to 
July 21, 1955. 

A series of tax measures provided for a 3 
percent gross receipts tax on hotels, motels, 
and other transient lodgings for purposes of 
increased educational support; an increase in 
the cigarette tax from 3 to 4 cents a pack to be 
used for welfare services ; and other levies on 
insurance companies, corporations, liquor, and 
beer. For a rural road program the legislature 
authorized $50 million in bond issues, to be 
financed from a 1-cent increase in the gasoline 
and diesel fuel tax. In addition, it adopted a 
withholding system for State income tax pay- 
ments. In education, the legislature provided 
in 1955 for expenditures of about $114 million 
in each of the next two fiscal years. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, James E. Folsom; 
Lieut. Governor, W. Guy Hardwick; Sec- 
retary of State, Mary Texas Hurt; Attorney 
General, John M. Patterson ; State Treasurer, 
John Brandon; State Auditor, Mrs. Agnes 
Baggett. 
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ALAND ISLANDS (AVENANMAA). An 

archipelago at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Bothnia. This group of some 300 islands, 80 of 
which are inhabited, forms an autonomous de- 
partment of Finland. Total area 581 sq.mi. 
Population (1954): 21,400. Capital: Marian- 
hamina. 

ALASKA. The Territory of Alaska lies in the 
far northwest corner of the North American 
continent and includes the Aleutian Islands 
which extend westward more than 1,200 miles 
toward the Kamchatka Peninsula. The area 
of Alaska, inclusive of inland waters, is ap- 
proximately 586,400 sq.mi. The population of 
Alaska in 1950 was 128,643. In 1955 the 
population was estimated at 208,000, includ- 
ing 80,000 military personnel and their de- 
pendents. Indians and Eskimos number ap- 
proximately 34,000. Principal cities: Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, and Juneau (capital). 

Production. The leading industries of Alaska 
in order of their importance are fishing, min- 
ing, lumbering and pulp manufacture, and fur 
farming and trapping. The wholesale value of 
Alaska's fishery products in 1954 was $77 
million, and 23,079 persons were engaged in 
the commercial fisheries. Alaska supplies a 
large percentage of the world's canned salmon, 
the annual pack averaging between 3 and 4 
million cases of 48 one-lb. cans. Alaska's 
mineral production for 1954 was $26 million 
and included 248,511 ounces of gold valued at 
$8.6 million, 667,153 tons of coal valued at 
$8.3 million and 6.6 million tons of sand and 
gravel valued at $6.3 million, as well as chro- 
mite, mercury, silver, tin, and platinum. There 
are 20,883,421 acres of national forest in 
Alaska which yielded 182 million board feet 
of timber valued at 446,000 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1955. 

Fur production in 1954 was estimated at 
$4.5 million. Mink pelts and sealskins are the 
two leading furs. The Pribilof Islands, in Ber- 
ing Sea, account for 85 percent of the world's 
supply of sealskins, the herds being estimated 
at 4 million fur seals. Most crops common to 
N. North America can be grown in Alaska. 
Government. Territorial revenue for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, totaled $14,- 
945,331. Largest single source of revenue is a 
net income tax amounting to 12^ percent of 
the Federal income tax. The Territory's net 
cash balance on June 30, 1955, was $9,271,961. 
Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 for 
$7,200,000 and became an "incorporated Ter- 
ritory" in 1912. The Constitution and laws 
of the United States apply to Alaska, and its 
native-born or naturalized residents are citi- 



zens of the United States. The Territorial gov- 
ernment is headed by a Governor appointed 
by the President of the United States for a 4- 
year term. In addition, there is a bicameral 
legislature of which the House has 24 mem- 
bers and the Senate 16. A delegate (E. L. 
"Bob" Bartlett in 1955) is elected by Alaskans 
every two years to represent the Territory in 
the U.S. Congress. The delegate may prepare 
and introduce legislation but has no vote. 
Governor: B. Frank Heintzleman (appointed 
1953). 

Events, 1955. The Alaska Legislature in 
1955 provided for a Convention with 55 dele- 
gates, elected from all sections of the Ter- 
ritory, to draft a Constitution for the pro- 
posed State of Alaska. The Convention began 
its work at the University of Alaska, near 
Fairbanks, on Nov. 8, 1955, and was to con- 
tinue for 75 days. The draft will be submitted 
to the voters of Alaska in the spring of 1956 
for ratification. Bills providing for the admis- 
sion of Alaska as a State are pending before 
the U.S. Congress. 

ALBANIA. A Balkan republic on the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic Sea. Area: 10,629 
sqmi. Population: 1,226,000 (1950 est.) Chief 
cities: Tirana (capital), 40,000 (1949); Scu- 
tari (Shkoder), 30,000; Koritsa (Korce), 
28,000. 

Production. The Five-Year Economic Plan 
(1951-55) was hampered by a grave shortage 
of modern equipment and a lack of trained 
technicians and skilled workers. Arable land 
comprised 320,000 hectares (12 percent of the 
total surface). The 1955 plan stressed an en- 
visaged increase in agricultural and consumer 
goods. 

foreign Trade. No new trade figures have 
been issued since the end of World War II 
but it is known that Albania has received 
assistance from the Cominform states. 

Government. The 1955 budget provided for 
revenues of 12,300 leks (an increase of 22 per- 
cent over 1954) and expenditures of 11,600 
leks (29 percent over 1954). Albania was pro- 
claimed a republic by the Constitutional As- 
sembly in 1946. The Albanian Workers' Party 
(Communist) dominates the Democratic 
Front and through it controls the country. 
Events, 1955. There was an upsurge in the 
regime's pressure for collectivization. In Jan- 
uary, Tirana released a number of political 
and criminal prisoners and granted reduced 
sentences. On March 7, the government re- 
jected, with "contempt and aversion," Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's offer of free food to relieve 
winter shortages. 
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The newest Soviet submarine base was 
discovered near the village of Drimades 
(about 25 miles north of the island of Corfu). 
On December 14 Albania was admitted into 
the United Nations. It was announced, Sept. 
3, 1955, that the Albanian army would be 
reduced by 9,000 men by December 31 and 
that the men released would be employed in 
state agricultural and industrial enterprises. 

ALBERTA. A province in western Canada. 
Area: 255,285 sq.mi. Population (1955 est.) : 
1,066,000. Chief cities (1951 census): Ed- 
monton (capital), 159,631; Calgary, 129,060; 
Lethbridge, 22,947. 

Production. Cash income from the sale of 
farm products amounted to $385,694,000 in 

1954. Value of all major field crops produced 
in 1954 was $234,149,000. Fur production 
(1953-54) was valued at $3,423,923. Dairy 
products (1954) included 30,368,000 Ib. of 
creamery butter and 2,580,000 Ib. of cheddar 
cheese. Total value of mineral production in 
1954 was $279,042,735. The gross value of 
the output of manufacturing enterprises was 
$567,360,000 in 1954. 

Government. Estimates for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1956 were: net general rev- 
enue, $161,498,000; net general expenditure, 
$163,086,000. Direct and indirect debt, as of 
Mar. 31, 1954, $103,086,000. 

The executive power is vested nominally 
in the Lt. Governor, but actually in the 
ministry of the Legislature. There is a Legis- 
lative Assembly of 61 members elected by a 
direct vote of the people. Party standing at 
the provincial general election of June 29, 
1955: 37 Social Credit; 15 Liberal; 2 CCF 
(Co-operative Commonwealth Federation); 
3 Progressive Conservatives ; and 4 Independ- 
ent. Lt. Governor, John J. Bowlen (appt'd 
Feb. 1, 1950); Premier, E. C. Manning 
(appt'd 1943, reelected 1948, 1952, and 1955). 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. A chain of islands 
forming a part of the Territory of Alaska and 
extending for over 1,000 miles westward from 
the extremity of the Alaskan peninsula. Total 
area: 6,821 square miles. Population (1950): 
5,600. 

ALFALFA. A record crop of 52,978,000 tons 
of alfalfa hay, including alfalfa mixtures for 
hay, was produced in the United States in 

1955, according to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. This was 6 percent more than in 1954 
and 44 percent more than the 1944-53 aver- 
age. The acreage in alfalfa totaled 25,319,000 
with an average yield of 2.14 tons, per acre. 
About 60 percent of the crop was produced 
in the 12 North Central States. 



ALGERIA. An overseas territory of France, 
Algeria is situated on the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean between the French pro- 
tectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. Four 
French departments occupy the fertile coastal 
areas of the country. Bone, the newest of them, 
was created in 1955. More than nine-tenths 
of Algeria's estimated 9 million (1952) in- 
habitants live in the densely populated one- 
tenth of the territory which is agriculturally 
productive, i.e., between the High Atlas Moun- 
tain plateaus and the Mediterranean. The 
Sahara desert occupies most of the remaining 
nine-tenths of Algeria's 851,298 square miles. 
An estimated 1,200,000 inhabitants of Algeria 
are Europeans. Principal cities: Algiers, 315,- 
210 inhabitants in 1949; Blida, 65,600; Bone, 
102,823. 

Production. In 1954, exceptionally good 
weather conditions resulted in the production 
of bumper crops, particularly wine and cereals. 
Because of reduced demands from importing 
nations, Algeria produced only 2,926,860 
metric tons of its most important mineral, 
iron ore, in 1954. 

Industrial production still makes only a 
small contribution to the country's economy, 
limited by lack of an adequate fuel supply. 
Coal discovered thus far is relatively poor in 
quality and is mined far from urban and port 
centers. The total hydroelectric potential will 
be insufficient to provide enough power to in- 
dustrialize the country (some 827 million kwh 
were produced in 1954). 

Government. Algeria's ordinary (regular) 
budget for the 1954-55 fiscal year was 91,- 
000 million francs; Algeria's extraordinary 
(developmental) budget was set at 35,000 
million francs. 

Although Algeria is legally a part of Metro- 
politan France certain differences in type and 
method of government have set off the 
Algerian departments from those in the 
Metropole. Algerian voters are divided into 
colleges, French nationals and assimilated 
Moslems voting in the first college, and the 
rest of the Moselms in the second college. 
Algerians send 30 delegates to the French 
National Assembly and 100 to the Algerian 
Assembly. 

Events, 1955. The Algerian political scene 
was dominated in 1955 by nationalist guerrilla 
type uprisings, concentrated primarily in the 
mountains of Eastern Algeria. Political unrest 
caused postponement of the elections original- 
ly scheduled for Jan. 2, 1956. In addition to 
the efforts to quell the uprisings by military 
means, ihe French government announced 
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plans for a moderate reform program designed 
to ameliorate conditions contributing to the 
political unrest. 

ALIEN PROPERTY. OFFICE OF. A division 
of the U.S. Department of Justice; it was 
established pursuant to Executive Order 9788 
of Oct. 14, 1946, and Reorganization Plan I 
of 1947 which transferred the duties and func- 
tions of the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian created under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of 1917, as amended. 

ALUMINUM. World production of alumi- 
num amounted to 3,060,000 tons in 1954 the 
following were major producers: United 
States, 1,460,565 short tons; Canada, 560,886; 
U.S.S.R., 375,000 (est.) ; West Germany, 142,- 
439; France, 132,340; Norway, 71,561; Italy, 
63,471; Japan, 58,544; Austria, 52,920; and 
United Kingdom, 35,395 short tons. The 
following are incomplete tonnages for 1955 
covering the number of months shown in 
parentheses following the tonnage figures: 
France, 94,755 short tons (8) ; West Germany, 
97,135 (8) ; Italy, 38,036 (7) ; Norway, 42,741 
(7); Japan, 30,997 (6); and Austria, 48,778 
short tons (8). 

AMERICAN BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 
This association was founded in 1924, as a 
consolidation of The General Association, The 
Baptist Missionary Association, and other 
minor groups of Baptists. From the 2,105 
churches reporting there were 286,691 mem- 
bers. The mission office is under the direction 
of Dr. A. L. Patterson, 214 East Broad St., 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 
Stemming from the first Baptist church in 
America which was founded by Roger 
Williams in Providence, R.I., in 1638, Ameri- 
can Baptist churches now number 6,577 and 
have a membership of 1,564,210. The Conven- 
tion was not organized on a national basis 
until 1907. Associated organizations include 
the Association of Baptist Homes and Hos- 
pitals, Baptist Youth Fellowship, 9 bilingual 
conferences, Ministers Council, National 
Council of American Baptist Men, and Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist Women. 
Headquarters: 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS (AFL-CIO). Established on 
Dec. 5, 1955, as the result of a merger of the 
AFL and CIO, the AFL-CIO comprises 141 
national and international unions, with 68,000 
locals and 6 departments. There are 50 State 
branches of the AFL and 46 State CIO Coun- 



cils; 793 AFL city central bodies, and 246 
CIO city industrial union councils. The AFL- 
CIO has a membership of over 15 million. 
President: George Meany, AFL-CIO Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

AMERICAN LABOR PARTY (ALP). A 
political party organized in 1936 for inde- 
pendent political action in the State of New 
York. Address: 220 W. 80th St., New York 
24, N.Y. 

AMERICAN LEGION, THE. An organiza- 
tion of American war veterans, founded 
originally in Paris, France, in 1919 by veterans 
of World War I. On Oct. 29, 1942, President 
Roosevelt signed Public Act 767, making hon- 
orably discharged veterans of World War II 
eligible for membership. On Dec. 28, 1950, 
President Truman signed an act further 
amending the American Legion's 1919 
charter to make honorably discharged vet- 
erans of the Korea War period, June 25, 1950, 
to date of cessation of hostilities, also eligible 
for membership. In 1955 the membership 
reached 2,795,990 in 17,094 posts. National 
Commander for 1955-56: J. Addington 
Wagner, Battle Creek, Mich. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. In 1955 some 
12,000 titles appeared in bookstores of the 
U.S., but established writers contributed little 
of significance. 

History and Current Issues. In the two 
most popular historical works, Jim Bishop 
retraced the events of Apr. 14, l865,inTheDay 
Lincoln Was Shot, and Walter Lord recon- 
structed in detail the sinking of the Titanic 
(Apr. 14, 1912) in A Night to Remember. 
Julius W. Pratt gave A History of United 
States Foreign Policy, and Foster Rhea Dulles, 
in America's Rise to World Power, considered 
America's success in international affairs. 
William Y. Eliot and others, in The Political 
Economy of American Foreign Policy, called 
for new methods and attitudes. The most 
dramatic innovation of our era was surveyed 
by Henry Bayard Price in The Marshall Plan 
and Its Meaning. Elmer Davis painted a 
dismal picture of man in the H-bomb ape in 
Two Minutes to Midnight, but Chester 
Bowles wrote optimistically of The New 
Dimemsion of Peace. 

The world's trouble spots, Africa and Asia, 
were treated in John Gunther's Inside Africa, 
Stuart Cloete's The African Giant, Robert 
Ruark's Something of Value, Richard L. 
Walker's China Under Communism, and 
Carlos P. Romulo's Crusade in Asia. 

Reinhold Niebuhr described the relation 
of man and God in The Self and the Dramas 
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Ralph J. Brooks 
Robert Ruark's controversial Africa^ novel, 
"Something of Value", won a wide audience. 

of History, and Russell Davenport found the 
answer in God and The Dignity of Man. 
Clinton Rossiter gave an affirmative picture 
of Conservatism in America, and Arthur A. 
Ekirch, Jr., pessimistically traced The Decline 
of American Liberalism. Walter Lippmann 
discussed controversially the demise of liberal 
democracy in The Public Philosophy. Individ- 
ual freedom was the subject of Telford 
Taylor's harshly critical Grand Inquest and 
Charles Curtis' detailed account of The Op- 
penheimer Case. Bernard De Voto wrote 
several hard-hitting essays on the subject in 
his collection, The Easy Chair, while William 
L. Chenery condemned America's zeal for 
suppression in Freedom of the Press. Samuel 
A. Stoufer predicted a solution to the problem 
of Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liber- 
ties. Racial segregation was the subject of 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow, by C. Vann 
Woodword. Walter White could almost see the 
other bank of the Jordan in How Far the 
Promised Land. American literacy was at- 
tacked and diagnosed by Mortimer Smith in 
The Diminished Mind and Rudolph Flesch in 
Why Johnny Can't Read. 

Autobiography and Biography. Richard N. 
Current's completion of J. G. Randall's 



Lincoln the President was most significant; 
this final volume, Last Full Measure, traced 
Lincoln's White House years. Other biogra- 
phers included: Harry Barnard's Rutherford 
B. Hayes and His America, John William 
Ward's Andrew Jackson, and Julian P. Boyd's 
volumes XI and XII of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. Henry B. Sell and Victor 
Weybright gave us Buffalo Bill and the Wild 
West, Hudson Strode, Jefferson Davis, Ameri- 
can Patriot, and Ralph Korngold, Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

Samuel Eliot Morison abridged his Pulitzer- 
winning Admiral of the Ocean Sea and pub- 
lished a short and leisurely biography of 
Christopher Columbus, Mariner. William 
Irvine reappraised the Darwin-Huxley contro- 
versies in Apes, Angels, and Victorians. Lester 
G. Crocker gave us The Embattled Philoso- 
pher: A Biography of Denis Diderot. Nicho- 
las Halasz described mass hysteria in Captain 
Dreyfus. 

In the most popular area for contemporary 
biography, the field of entertainment, were 
Ethel Barrymore's Memories and John Bain- 
bridge's Garbo. Among other performers were 
Gertrude Lawrence (Gertrude Lawrence as 
Mrs. A.), Katherine Cornell (Me and Kit), 
Mary Pickford (Sunshine and Shadow), and 
Laurette Taylor (Laurette). Two important 
memoirs were Harry S. Truman's Year of 
Decisions and Charles De Gaulle's The Call to 
Honour. 

Literary Studies and Belles-Lettres. Robert 
E. Spiller's The Cycle of American Literature 
satisfied a long need. Equally needed was Gay 
Wilson Allen's biography of Whitman, The 
Solitary Singer. Other American authors were 
studied biographically and critically. James 
Woodress, in Booth Tarkington: Gentleman 
from Indiana, defended Tarkington against 
the traditional charge of shallowness. Hyatt 
H. Waggoner's Hawthorne: A New Evalua- 
tion examined the writer as artist and thinker. 
Elizabeth Stevenson, in Henry Adams, empha- 
sized the importance of his wife's suicide. 
Other literary biographies included: Flora 
Armitage, The Desert and the Stars (T. E. 
Lawrence) ; Harry T. Moore, The Intelligent 
Heart (D. H. Lawrence) ; Aileen Pippett, The 
Moth and the Star (Virginia Woolf) ; and a 
grim chapter was added by John Malcolm 
Brinnin's intimate account, Dylan Thomas in 
America. James L. Clifford examined the pre- 
Boswell years in Young Sam Johnson, and 
Walter Jackson Bate, Johnson's writing and 
thinking in The Achievement of Samuel 
Johnson. 
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George Sherburn's edition of Pope's letters 
and Gordon S. Haight's edition of George 
Eliot's letters were important. Publication 
was continued with volumes XVII, XVIII, 
and XIX of the Yale edition of Horace 
Walpole's correspondence and the fourth vol- 
ume of the Yale Boswell (Bo swell on the 
Grand Tour). Eric Bentley discussed the 
modern theater in The Dramatic Event, and 
Walter Kerr, in How Not to Write a Play, 
charged contemporary drama was failing. 
Millar Burrows provided a factual and objec- 
tive study of the content of the Dead Sea 
scrolls; and Edmund Wilson gave a personal 
interpretation. 

Fiction. From William Faulkner came a 
reissue of four hunting yarns, Big Woods, and 
Eudora Welty displayed variety and virtuos- 
ity in The Bride of Innisfallen. Shirley Ann 
Grau examined racial relations in The Black 
Prince, and Flannery O'Connor wrote power- 
fully of Southern brutality in A Good Man Is 
Hard to Find. Business provided the back- 
ground for Cameron Hawley (Cash McCall), 
Sloan Wilson (The Alan in the Gray Flannel 
Suit) and John P. Marquand's satirical 
Sincerely, Willis Wayde. Norman Mailer's 
The Deer Park was a portrait of Hollywood 
types. Marjorie Morningstar, Herman Wouk's 
treatment of middle-class morality against a 
New York Jewish background was the best- 
selling fiction of the year. Other popular 
novels were MacKinlay Kantor's Anderson- 
ville, Thomas B. Costain's The Tontine, and 
Budd Schulberg's Waterfront. Two harsh 
social commentaries were Mary McCarthy's 



A Charmed Life, and John O' Hara's Ten 
North Frederick. 

Poetry and Drama. The most important 
poetic event was the publication of Thomas 
H. Jackson's definitive collection of The 
Poems of Emily Dickinson. Conrad Aiken 
wrote A Letter from Li Po and Other Poems, 
and William Carlos Williams, A Journey to 
Love. Randall Jarell published his Selected 
Poems and Elizabeth Bishop brought out a 
new volume, Poems: North and South. 
Others were Josephine Miles's Pre fabrications, 
Isabella Gardner's Birthdays from the Ocean 
and Roy Campbell's Selected Poems. 

Fine Arts and Music. Wayne Andrews 
traced the history of American tastes in Archi- 
tecture, Ambition, and Americans. Milton W. 
Brown wrote American Painting from the 
Armory Show to the Depression. Charles 
Merrill Mount wrote John Singer Sargent 
and Van Wyck Brooks, John Sloan. Walter 
Friendlaender added to aesthetic understand- 
ing with Caravaggio Studies, and James 
Michener to Japanese Ukiyoe paintings in 
The Floating World. 

Translations. Two of the year's best books 
were Bonjour Tristesse, by youthful Franchise 
Sagan, portraying with sensitivity the con- 
fused emotions of adolescence and Thomas 
Mann's last book, Confessions of Felix Krull, 
Confidence Man. Japanese writing generated 
interest and approval. Donald Keene edited 
the first volume of The Anthology of Japa- 
nese Literature. Others were Jiro Osaragi's 
Homecoming and Junichiro Tanizaki's Some 
Prefer Nettles. Michihiko Hachiya's ttiro- 
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Former President Truman's first volume of memoirs, "Year of Decisions", cut across party 
lines to delight some readers, enrage others. Here he beams between his wife and daughter. 
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shima Diary gave a powerful and realistic 
first-hand account of atomic devastation. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Established in 1825; its National Conference 
was organized in 1865. The denomination in 
1955 had 378 churches, 521 ministers, 161 
fellowships (lay groups), and 96,715 mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada. Head- 
quarters: 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

ANDORRA. A small republic in the 
Pyrenees between France and Spain, under 
the joint suzerainty of the President of the 
French Republic and the Spanish Bishop of 
Urgel. Area: 175 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 
5,000. Cap. Andorra. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA. A 
constituent part of the world Anglican com- 
munion, and a self-governing body with its 
own clergy. In 1955 there were 28 dioceses 
with 1,651 parishes, 2,057 clergy, and 1,204,601 
members. Address: Church House, 600 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. See SUDAN. 

ANGOLA (PORTUGUESE WEST AFRI- 
CA). A Portuguese colony extending for 
some 1,000 miles along the southwest coast of 
Africa. Area: 481,351 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 
4,243,000, including about 50.000 Buropeans 
and 28,000 half-castes. Chief towns: Sao 
Paulo de Loanda (capital), 62,000 inhabi- 
tants; Nova Lisboa (future capital), 2,500. 
The principal crops are coffee, maize, sugar, 
palm oil, and palm kernels. There are valuable 
deposits of diamonds. Imports (1953) were 
valued at 2,435,534,000 cscudos; exports: 3,- 
496,064,000 escudos. 

Government. Budget (1955): revenue and 
expenditure balanced at 1,722.1 million 
angolares. By a 1954 decree, the country is 
divided into 13 districts. Administration of the 
colony is headed by a 'governor general (Capt. 
Jose A. da Silva Carvalho). 

ANTHROPOLOGY. The American An- 
thropological Association held its 54th annual 
meeting in Boston, Mass., Nov. 17-19, 1955, 
with an attendance of about 500. Section H 
(Anthropology) of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science met in At- 
lanta, Ga., Dec. 26-31, 1955, with an attend- 
ance of several hundred. 

Pedagogical Standards, Several new aca- 
demic posts in anthropology were established 
during the year 1955 and enrolments again 
took an upturn throughout the United States. 
With these developments has come a more 
widespread and deeper concern than perhaps 
ever before over the standards of teaching and 
of training for research. Slides, films and teach- 



ing specimens of all kinds are becoming more 
numerous, more conscientiously used and more 
selective, all of which betrays an increased 
introspection, as does the systematic study 
of the appearance of anthropological themes 
and data in radio and television programs, 
popular magazines, and even comic books. 

Publications. Among the books of general 
scope and interest which appeared during 
1955, the following should be singled out for 
special mention: W. E. LeGros Clark, The 
Fossil Evidence for Human Evolution; M. J. 
Herskovits, Cultural Anthropology; E. A. 
Hoebel, J. D. Jennings, and E. R. Smith, 
Readings in Anthropology; W. F. Libby, 
Radiocarbon Dating, 2d ed. ; R. Linton, The 
Tree of Culture; M. Mead, Cultural Patterns 
and Technical Change; M. F. A. Montagu, 
The Directions of Human Development; E. 
A. Nida, Customs and Culture; A. Parrot, 
Discovering Buried Worlds; G. D. Spindler 
(ed ), Education and Anthropology; W. L. 
Thomas (ed.), Year Book of Anthropology, 
1955; J. E M. White, Anthropology; and the 
first two parts of "The Epic of Man," by 
Lincoln Barnett, in Life magazine for Nov. 7 
and Dec. 12, 1955. 

Field Research. Fundamental investigations 
were being pursued in every aspect of anthro- 
pology nearly every place in the world where 
political conditions permitted. Almost daily 
there was published some book or monograph 
reporting new series of data in archaeology, 
ethnology, linguistics, or physical anthropol- 
ogy, and most of them revealed some new 
development in methods, or the testing of a 
new theory, or the fruitful alliance of anthro- 
pology with some other science. 

The source of finances for this enormously 
increased research activity is the ever-growing 
number of programs sponsored by founda- 
tions, the government, and the universities 
which encourage some part of anthropology. 
Though much of this encouragement is prem- 
ised on interdisciplinary endeavor involving 
some specialty within anthropology and an 
aspect of medicine, psychology, sociology, 
geography, or the like, anthropologists and 
their ideas have retained their identity. 

Interdisciplinary Developments. A number 
of interdisciplinary meetings, concerning 
anthropology, were held during 1955, a fair 
sample of their range being: an International 
Symposium on Man's Role in Changing the 
Face of the Earth, involving anthropologists, 
geographers, biologists, and others. The em- 
ployment of anthropologists specialized in the 
study of North American Indians as expert 
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consultants and witnesses in the numerous 
Indian Claims cases now before the Federal 
courts continued to increase during the year. 

ANTIMONY. World production of anti- 
mony increased from 30,000 metric tons in 
1953 to 40,000 tons in 1954. China, with a 
production of 8,000 metric tons, the tradi- 
tional leader in antimony output, was super- 
seded in 1954 by the Union of South Africa 
with a production of 8,600 tons. Other impor- 
tant producers were Bolivia, 5,217 tons; 
Mexico, 4,182; Algeria, 2,500; Yugoslavia, 
1,552; and the United States, 766 tons. 

AQUEDUCTS. Of the "Seven Modern 
Wonders" of the world of Civil Engineering 
the second selected was the Colorado River 
Aqueduct serving the Metropolitan Water 
District which includes 66 cities in the five 
counties of Southern California where 6 mil- 
lion people live. Eventually it will carry 1,600 
cu. ft. per sec. nearly 250 miles from the 
Colorado river. It is constructed of precast 
concrete pipe varying from 75 to 48 in. in 
size, and has a capacity of 95 cu. ft. per sec. 
Another large aqueduct in the news in 1955 
was a $30 million pipeline 37 miles long that 
will ultimately bring in 220 million gallons per 
day of Susquehanna river water to the city 
of Baltimore, Md. It will include 6 miles of 
tunnels. At Akron, Ohio, 6,700 ft. of pre- 
stressed concrete pipe 24 in. in diameter will 
be installed. 

At Gunthorpe near Nottingham, England, 
a prestressed concrete bridge of bow string 
truss design of 250 ft. span was built on the 
river bank and then launched across the river 
by means of pontoons. It carries two 21-in. 
cast iron water pipes. The bridge has been 
tested to 1.25 times its working load. A sus- 
pension bridge of 2,150 ft. main span (total 
length 3,960 ft.) carries twin 30 in. steel 
natural gas pipes across the Mississippi river 
between Grand Tower, 111. and Wittenburg, 
Mo. 

Another vast water-carrying project men- 
tioned in the news in 1955 was a 4,800 ft. long 
canal which diverts water to a 40,000 kilowatt 
installation at Agra in Greece about 50 miles 
north of Salonika. In Chile a penstock, one 
of the largest to be built in South America, 
rises 4,000 ft. up the mountain side at Los 
Molles. Experimentation on hydraulic trans- 
port of coal has entered the stage of full 
scale development with the design of a 108 
mile line from the mines at Georgetown, 
Ohio. It will take 1.2 million tons per year for 
IS years and will cost $10 million. The $40 
million Haines to Fairbanks) Alaska, military 



pipeline was formally turned over to the U.S. 
Alaska Command on Oct. 12, 1955. The 626- 
mile multi-purpose fuel line was two years 
in the building. It will enable the tankers to 
keep to the protected water route and avoid 
travel through the open gulf of Alaska. 

ARABIA. A peninsula of southwestern Asia. 
Area: 1,200,000 sq.mi. Population: over 10 
million. The political subdivisions are Aden, 
Aden Protectorate, Bahrein (Bahrain), Ku- 
wait (Koweit), Muscat and Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Trucial Oman, and Yemen. (See 
the separate article on each.) For Arab 
countries outside the Arabian peninsula see 
EGYPT, IRAQ, JORDAN, LEBANON, PALESTINE 
and SYRIA. 

ARAB LEAGUE. The League of Arab 
States, organized in 1945, includes Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, and Yemen. Its object, as stated in 
the Covenant, is "to strengthen the ties be- 
tween the participant states, to coordinate 
their political programs ... to preserve their 
independence and sovereignty, and to con- 
sider, in general, the affairs and interests of 
the Arab countries." Secretary General: Abdel 
Khalik Hassouna. 

Events, 1955. Iraq's decision to conclude a 
defense alliance with Turkey against the 
U.S.S.R. led to an emergency January meet- 
ing of the Arab League premiers. The pact 
(now called the Bagdad Pact) was signed on 
Feb. 24, 1955 and is open to any Middle East 
state except Israel; Pakistan, Iran, and Great 
Britain soon signed. 

In March, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria 
signed an alliance as a counter-move. Pressure 
on Lebanon from both sides followed. In 
September, Egypt and Lebanon announced 
they would consult on all matters relating to 
foreign policy, defense and public security. 
In October Egypt signed mutual defense 
pacts with Syria and Saudi Arabia and in 
December these countries united their armies 
under Egyptian command. 

Iraq offered to sign defense pacts with 
Syria and Egypt against Israeli attack. In 
November, the Bagdad Pact powers estab- 
lished a permanent organization in Bagdad 
with which the United States maintained a 
liaison. Although Jordan had announced its 
neutrality, Great Britain in December tried 
to bring it into the pact. 

ARAMBURU. MAJ. GEN. PEDRO EU- 
GENIO. Provisional President of Argentina 
since Nov 13, 1955, born in Rio Cuarto, 
Cordoba Province, Argentina, May 21, 1903. 
He spent 36 years in the army. Early in 
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1955 he was made Director of the War School, 
and later in the same year was named Chief 
of the General Staff. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. The year 1955 has 
apparently produced less sensational dis- 
coveries than the Egyptian finds reported in 
1954. The Dead Sea scrolls found in 1947 
are at last gaining worldwide recognition. 
Edmund Wilson's article in the New Yorker 
(May 17, 1955), since published in book form, 
has given the reading public a clear idea of 
the significance of these finds to Hebrew and 
Christian scholars alike, and this year has 
seen also the scholarly publication of two 
groups of the scrolls. 

China. A large find of Christian tombstones 
from the time of Marco Polo (14th century) 
has recently been reported from Ch'uan Chou 
in the province of Fukien, a city which was 
the main harbor for the Mogul empire of 
Kubla Khan and was thus the home for many 
foreign merchants. These stones had been 
reused in a medieval wall which was pulled 
down during the war with Japan, and have 
since been collected and studied by a Chinese 
schoolmaster. 

Afghanistan. French excavations at Mundi- 
gak near Kandahar during the past 4 seasons 
have yielded 13 construction levels ranging 
from the end of the 4th to the beginning of 
the 1st millennum B.C. The upper level shows 
points of contact with the Indus valley culture 
of Harappa, whereas two underlying strata 
yielded elaborate mud-brick buildings of the 
3rd millennium B.C. 

Iraq. Robert Braidwood of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago has 
continued to push back the date of the earliest 
settled communities in the Near East. Mual- 
lafat in northern Iraq revealed this spring a 
culture older than Hassuna and Jarmo, and 
is tentatively dated earlier than 5000 B.C. 

Libya. Work in Cyrcnaica was actively re- 
sumed for the first time since the war, with 
the British excavating the Greek city of 
Euesperides near Benghazi, the French un- 
covering a Nymphaeum of Artemis at Cyrene, 
and the Americans making trial excavations 
at Tolmeta. In Tripolitania the Roman site 
of Ghirza has engaged British and Italians 
during the past few years. 

Egypt. Word of the agreement signed be- 
tween Egypt and Unesco for the creation of 
an international center in Cairo for scientific 
research on Pharaonic Egypt was welcome 
news. Late in 1955 work began on uncover- 
ing the ceremonial causeway leading from 
the Nile to the Pyramids, with the hope that 



this will once more become the main approach. 

At Sakkara, Emery of the University of 
London continued his discoveries of early 
dynastic royal tombs with another, probably 
that of Udimu, fifth king of the First Dynasty. 
Although plundered, the tomb is interesting 
architecturally. Also at Sakkara the Third 
Dynasty royal tomb being excavated by Go- 
neim, which last year gave false promise of an 
unplundered burial, has once more raised 
hopes with the discovery of a sloping passage- 
way below the room with the empty sarcoph- 
agus. 

Israel and Jordan. The worldwide recogni- 
tion of the importance of the Dead Sea scrolls 
has been mentioned above. Four more scrolls 
were acquired by Hebrew University through 
the American Fund for Israel Institutions; 
international scholars on Rockfeller grants are 
at work in the Jerusalem Museum on the 
many fragments belonging to the Jordan 
Department of Antiquities. The excavation 
of Khirbet Qumran, near the caves where the 
scrolls were first discovered, has given an 
archeological focus to the find. There, during 
the past four years, the Jordan Department 
of Antiquities has uncovered the remains of 
a monastery, presumably of the Essene sect, 
with flour mills, potters' quarters, ovens, 
storage bins, cisterns, and possibly the scrip- 
torium where the scrolls were written. 

A joint survey this spring by Hebrew 
University and the Israel Exploration Society 
studied the fortress of Masada near the Dead 
Sea. Beginning as a small fort in the Macca- 
bean period, it became in the 1st century B.C. 
a palace of Herod the Great, and in the 
following century witnessed the heroic re- 
sistance of 1,000 Jews against 15,000 Roman 
soldiers for three years. 

Turkey. Postwar excavations in Turkey 
have shown the diversity of material and the 
amount of unexplored territory. Perhaps most 
significant are those by the British Institute 
of Archaeology at Beycesultan, about 150 
miles inland from Miletus, where in the past 
two years a whole new culture has been un- 
covered, possibly that of the Arzawa power 
of the Hittite documents. In the extreme 
southeast corner of Turkey, American and 
German excavators have cleared and studied 
two impressive funeral monuments of the 
late Hellenistic kingdom of Commagene 
that of Antiochus I (69-34 B.C.) at Nimrud 
Dagh and that of his father Mithradates at 
Eski Kale (Arsameia-on-the-Nymphaios). 

Greece. In the Mycenaean field Wace was 
again active at Mycenae and Blegen con- 
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tinued his excavation of the palace of Nestor 
at Pylos. At Lerna near Corinth, John Caskey 
has been uncovering a large Early Bronze Age 
building, presumably a palace. In the Classical 
field the biggest find came from Olympia 
where the Germans reopened excavations. 
Digging in a building to the west of the Tem- 
ple of Zeus, they found many clay moulds for 
sculptured drapery on a colossal scale, together 
with scraps of ivory. 

Italy. Recent excavations near Gela in Sicily 
have revealed the remains of at least five 
ancient cities and have shown that Greek in- 
fluence in the 7th century B.C. penetrated much 
farther inland than was hitherto thought. 
Since 1950, Italians excavating again at 
Hadrian's villa at Tivoli have found four cary- 
atids imitating those of the Erechtheum, two 
reclining river gods (Nile and Tiber) and t\vo 
of the famous 5th-century B.C. Amazon types. 
Denmark. At Lindholm the largest Viking 
cemetery in Denmark was being uncovered. 
With over five hundred cremation graves, of- 
ten marked with stone settings in the shape 
of a ship, it flourished from ca. 600-100 A.D. 
and reveals the extent of Viking trade in the 
Kufic coins from Uzbekistan that were found. 
England. The sculptures from the London 
Mithraeum discovered in 1954 have been 
cleaned and the building was being dismantled 
and moved to an adjacent site. Meanwhile the 
same general vicinity of the Walbrook yielded 
a quantity of bronze tradesmen's tools and 
dockers' implements. Although dating to the 
1st century of Roman occupation, these were 
perfectly preserved, owing to the protection 
of the wet silt, and a large iron hook was 
tested in a modern tackle with a load up to 
seven tons. 

ARCHERY. Joe Fries, Los Angeles, Calif., 
became the men's target champion in the 1955 
tourney of the National Archery Asosciation 
at Oxford, Ohio, in August. Mrs. Ann Clark, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, captured the women's crown. 
The Cleveland Archery Club annexed both 
team titles. Dimitri Erdely, Erie, Pa., took 
American clout honors, the women's crown be- 
ing shared by Virginia Hersh, Dayton, Ohio, 
140 yd., and Alice Hilton, Dunkirk, N.Y., 120 
yd. Free style flight champions were Charles 
Pierson, Cincinnati, and Dorothy Humbert, 
Springboro, Ohio. Erwin Kctzler, Flint, Mich., 
and Mrs. Corby were national field archery 
victors. In world title competition at Helsinki, 
Finland, Nils Andersson, Sweden, led the men 
and Katarzyna Wisnioska, Poland, paced the 
women. Sweden captured the men's team prize 
and England won the women's. 



ARCHITECTURE. The general prosperity of 
the United States was reflected in architec- 
tural activity during 1955. Hardly any type of 
building failed to keep up the pace and none 
showed signs of satisfying demands, except, 
possibly, public housing. Many planned hous- 
ing and slum clearance projects were post- 
poned. 

There were exceptions. St. Louis, Mo. kept 
hammering at its extensive slums; the city- 
scape was being radically altered. In Phila- 
delphia, a comprehensive city plan, including 
some public housing, was being implemented 
piecemeal as opportunities arose. Detroit, 
which needed redevelopment, could not agree 
on what kind of public housing to provide. 
New York City got into the limelight with its 
Coliseum (under construction; Leon & Lionel 
Levy). A construction accident made head- 
lines. The New York City Housing Authority 
proceeded independently without regard for 
any possible master plan. 

A few private apartments had some 
architectural merit. But single-family houses, 
the greatest share of them speculative, domi- 
nated the residential field. These were mainly 
detached houses; in close-in suburbs, on 
smaller plots; in outlying developments on 
sites up to two or three acres. 

In contrast to housing, architectural activity 
in many other types of work paid increasing 
attention to techniques of construction, to con- 
temporary materials and building equipment. 
Within a very few years "skin" construction or 
"curtainwall" has become commonplace. This 
technique substitutes a thin skin of insula- 
tion and sheet metal or porcelain enamel for 
thick masonry. The skin is hung about a 
structural steel or reinforced concrete skeleton ; 
it is prefabricated and quickly secured in place 
on the job. 

By the end of 1955, mechanical and electri- 
cal costs reached about 30 percent of the cost 
of a buildinp. Most of this increase was due 
to the demand for more highly perfected 
mechanical services. 

There were several exciting occasions in the 
field. A peak was reached in the debate over 
the architectural merits of the first proposal 
for the new U.S. Air Force Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs. Another controversial building 
was a proposed Museum of the Air designed 
for the Smithsonian in Washington, D C. 

Great merit could be found in developments 
in other lands. The U.S. Department of State, 
in its Foreign Buildings Operation, awarded 
design contracts to a number of highly re- 
garded American architects. Two European 
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RaphoG'uillumctte 

This new chapel by Le Corbusicr near Ronchamp, France, created an architectural storm. Mod- 
ernists liked its lines, rain-catcher roof, odd windows; traditionalists didn't. 



fairs made architectural news: the Triennale 
at Milan, Italy, where Giulio Minoletti's pavil- 
ion attracted attention; and "H55", a small 
exhibition at Helsingborg, Sweden ; its restau- 
rant, the "Bar 55", attracted much favorable 
comment. Hugh Stubbins' design for a per- 
manent conference and exhibition building in 
Berlin was widely acclaimed. 

The completion of Le Corbusier's Chapel of 
Notre Dame du Haul at Ronchamp, France, 
brought into focus the profound change in 
that artist's approach. There were further 
hints of a more humanistic attitude in Le- 
Corbusier's recent apartments in Marseilles, 
France; the work he inspired at Chandigarh, 
India, displayed the same increasingly free and 
human approach. 

Other interesting foreign work includes 
Carlu's designs for NATO headquarters in 
Paris, a prestressed concrete skyscraper in 
Italy by Mangiarotti and Morasutti, several 
hotels in Latin and Central America, work in 
Caracas and other Venezuelan cities, and 
the achievement of methods of prefabrication 
of structural systems and building compo- 
nents for schools in Great Britain. 



To return to the American scene: our pub- 
lic schools appear to have come close to at- 
taining the attributes of a full-grown architec- 
tural style. Of the multitude of superior ex- 
amples, the West Charlotte (N.C.) Senior 
High School (Graves & Toy) and Phyllis 
Wheatlcy Elementary in New Orleans (Charles 
Colbert) stood out. Among college buildings, 
Ecro Saarinen's dormitories for Drake Univer- 
sity and his interdenominational chapel and 
auditorium at M.I.T. attracted much atten- 
tion. 

The many American churches included 
Corpus Christi in San Francisco (Mario 
Ciampi) ; St. George's Episcopal Chapel, Dur- 
ham, N.H. (John A. Carter) ; and Grace 
Lutheran, Teaneck, N.J. Public buildings in 
addition to those mentioned included the 
Brazos, Tex. County Court House (Caudill, 
Rowlett, Scott & Assoc.) and the Marina 
Branch, San Francisco Public Library (Apple- 
ton & Wolfard). In Boston Shepley, Bullfinch, 
Richardson & Abbott were responsible for the 
delightful Arthur Fiedler Bridge. 

Hospitals and clinics completed included the 
Ochsner Foundation institution in New Or- 
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leans (Ellerbe & Co.) ; Farm Colony for men- 
tal cases, Morganton, N.C. (John Erwin 
Ramsey) ; and Children's Hospital, Houston 
(Milton F. Martin). Among the many note- 
worthy recreational structures was the Capri 
Theater, a remodeled movie palace in Cali- 
fornia (Faxon & Gruys). Among industrial 
buildings, those devoted to research attracted 
most attention. Store buildings ranged from 
individual shops and emporiums to huge shop- 
ping centers. 

Office buildings kept blossoming in every 
city and town as the economy prospered. 
Hotel building was almost entirely concen- 
trated in resort areas. Motels and highway 
hotels were built everywhere. The architect- 
designed houses were legion. Their general 
average of excellence was high, but there were 
comparatively few radically different, or even 
markedly superior, examples. 

ARGENTINA. A South American republic, 
comprising 17 provinces, 7 territories, and 1 
federal capital district which is the City of 
Buenos Aires (capital). Area: 1,079,956 sq.mi. 
(Jan. 1, 1955): 18,919,123. Chief cities: 
Buenos Aires (capital), 3,554,906 (1955 est.) ; 
Rosario, 761,300; Cordoba, 351,644. 

Production. The yields of the chief cereal 
crops for 1954-55 (in 1,000 metric tons) were: 
wheat 7,523, barley 1,228, corn 5,500 (1953- 
54), and oats 908. Potatoes harvested (1953- 
54) totaled 1,670,660 metric tons. Argentina's 
meat-packing industry had an output of 1,- 
660,400 metric tons in 1954, including farm 
slaughter. Wool to the amount of 355 million 
tons was produced in 1955. 

Foreign Trade. In 1954 (in paper pesos) im- 
ports were valued at 7,087 million; and ex- 
ports at 6,721 million. Leading imports were 
machinery and vehicles, fuels, foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, and chemicals. The chief exports were 
meat, hides, wool and cereals. 

Government. Budget estimates (1954): rev- 
enue was estimated at 11,087.6 million pesos, 
and expenditure at 12,664 million pesos. The 
present constitution of the Argentine Republic 
has been in effect since Mar. 16, 1949. The 
President and Vice President are elected by 
popular vote to serve for 6 years. The National 
Congress consists of 34 members of the Senate 
and 149 members of the House of Deputies. 
In July 1954, the President announced that he 
would reduce the number of Cabinet members 
to 16 and appoint a new five-man Super- 
Cabinet. President Juan Peron was forced 
from office when his government collapsed on 
Sept. 19, 1955. On Sept. 23, 1955, Gen. 
Eduardo Lonardi stepped in as Argentina's 



Provisional President. On Nov. 13, 1955, a 
palace revolution made Maj. Gen. Pedro 
Eugenio Aramburu the new Provisional Pres- 
ident. (See Events below.) 

Events, 1955. An anticlerical campaign be- 
gan late in 1954 and continued to develop in 
1955. Initially the dispute was between the 
Catholic church and General Confederation 
of Labor, the latter being opposed to Roman 
Catholic infiltration of key labor positions. 
Per6n declared in favor of the General Con- 
federation. He drew sharp criticism from 
Catholic officials when, in December 1954, he 
legalized divorce and prostitution. Peron's ac- 
tions in 1955 included banning outdoor reli- 
gious functions, dismissal of large numbers sof 
priests as religious instructors in the public 
schools and universities, the incarceration of 
scores of clergymen and the closing of several 
Catholic newspapers. The post-Peron provi- 
sional government has taken steps toward rec- 
onciliation of church and state. All Roman 
Catholic holidays were reinstated, and am- 
nesty was extended to two bishops who had 
been deported. 

Foreign Investment. In the last two years, 
Peron altered his position on foreign invest- 
ment in Argentina to include a limited increase 
in private foreign participation as a necessary 
step in fully developing Argentina's economic 
capacity. The German corporation of Siemens 
Halske agreed in 1955 to establish a plant in 
Argentina for the manufacture of communica- 
tions equipment. The Argentine subsidiary of 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation is building a 
factory in Cordoba for production of cars, 
jeeps, and light trucks. 

Insurrections. Two insurrections, one in 
June and the other in September, led to the 
overthrow of Juan Peron. The abortive 
June 16 rebellion was conducted by the navy 
and air force, with only minor cooperation 
from the army. The final outbreak began on 
September 16 and was carefully planned and 
coordinated, with both army and navy units 
striking simultaneously. The rebel forces were 
headed by General Eduardo Lonardi, whose 
army focused its attention on gaining control 
of outlying provinces while the navy con- 
verged on the capital. The operation was so 
successful that on the third day Per6n offered 
his resignation and his chief of staff consented 
to negotiate with the rebels. 

On September 22, General Lonardi arrived 
in Buenos Aires and assumed the office of pro- 
visional President with the promise that na- 
tional elections would be held within 220 days. 
Complete freedom of speech was promised. 
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United Press 

Argentina's third President in two months was Maj. Gen. Pedro Aramburu. He succeeded 
Eduardo Lonardi, forced out after leading the revolution against dictator Juan Per on. 



Among Lonardi's first official acts was dis- 
solution of the Peronista-dominated Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Senate, and Supreme Court. 
Amnesty was granted to political prisoners 
and exiles. 

Several factors may be cited as instrumental 
in contributing to Peron's downfall, the fore- 
most possibly being his conflict with the 
Catholic church. Peron also lost much of his 
popularity through his negotiations with for- 
eign investors, which many politicians felt 
were contrary to the national interests of Ar- 
gentina. Military support was weakened by 
repeated purges of the armed forces and by 
Peron's proposal of a "popular militia" to be 
recruited from the members of the General 
Confederation of Labor. 

For nearly two months following Per6n's 
resignation, the affairs of Argentina were di- 
rected by the provisional government of Gen- 
eral Lonardi. The provisional government was 
generally well regarded, but there were asser- 
tions from some quarters that Lonardi was too 
far to the right. This provided the impetus 
for a palace revolt on November 13, in which 
Lonardi was quietly replaced by General 
Pedro Eugenio Aramburu. This change of ex- 
ecutives represented a slight move to the left, 
but otherwise the scene in Argentina remained 
unchanged. 



ARIZONA. A mountain State. Area: 113,- 
956 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 749,587, 
compared with (1940 ceusus) 499,261. Chief 
cities (1950 census): Phoenix (capital), 106,- 
818; Tucson, 45,454; Mesa, 16,790; Amphi- 
theater, 12,644. Nickname, The Grand Canyon 
State. Motto, Ditat Deus (God Enriches). 
Flower, Saguaro Cactus. Bird, Cactus Wren. 
Song, Arizona. Entered the Union, Feb. 14, 
1912. See EDUCATION, MINERALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $114,638,000; general expend- 
iture, $112,472,000; and total debt outstand- 
ing, $2,998,000. 

Legislation. The Arizona legislature met in 
regular session from January 10 to April 2 
and in special session on October 24. It adopted 
an overall budget of $94 million for the next 
fiscal year. The legislature authorized an in- 
crease of State and county aid to school 
districts from $115 yearly per student in 
average daily attendance to $157.50; increased 
motor vehicle registration fees; and author- 
ized cities and towns to issue revenue bonds 
for road and street construction to be paid 
off by their share of gasoline tax revenue. 

The Governor of Arizona was authorized to 
join the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
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and another measure extended the life of the 
Colorado River Boundary Commission. In the 
field of civil rights, an act made it unlawful 
for a public employer or contractor with a 
public agency to discriminate against employ- 
ees because of national origin. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland; Lieut. Governor, None; Secretary 
of State, Wesley Bolin; Attorney General, 
Robert Morrison ; State Treasurer, E. T. Wil- 
liams, Jr. ; State Auditor, Jewel Jordan. 

ARKANSAS. A west south central State. 
Area: 53,355 sq.mi. Population (1950 census) : 
1,909,511. Chief cities (1950 census): Little 
Rock (capital), 102,213; Fort Smith, 47,942; 
North Little Rock, 44,097. Nickname, 
The Wonder State. Motto, Regnal Pop- 
ulns (The People Rule). Flower, Apple 
Blossom; Bird, Mockingbird. Song, Arkansas. 
Entered the Union, June 15, 1836. See EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS AXD METALS, SCHOOLS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $158,528,000; general expenditures, 
$148,652,000. 

Elections. There were no elections of State 
officials in 1955. 

Legislation. The Arkansas legislature met in 
regular session from January 10 to March 10 
and among other measures provided for a re- 
appraisal and assessment, by 1957, of all 
property required by law to be assessed by 
county assessors; abolished the Department 
of Finance and Administration and created a 
separate State Comptroller's office and a State 
Purchasing Department ; lowered the age level 
at which handicapped children become eligible 
for special education from 6 years to 3 ; and 
created the Arkansas Children's Colony for 
the custody, treatment and training of men- 
tally retarded children. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Orval E. Faubus; 
Lieut. Governor, Nathan Gordon; Secretary 
of State, C. G. Hall; Attorney General, T. J. 
Gentry; State Treasurer, J. Vance Clayton; 
State Auditor, J. Oscar Humphrey. 

ARMED SERVICES TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY (ASTIA). A joint organ- 
ization which provides an integrated program 
of scientific and technical information services 
for the U.S. Department of Defense and its 
contractors. ASTIA is responsible for col- 
lecting, cataloging, and storing scientific and 
technical information from all available 
sources. It provides a scientific and technical 
bibliographic service to all military agencies 
and their contractors. During 1955 ASTIA 
operated under the original plan of functional 



integration until a new directive was issued 
by Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson. As a 
result of this new directive the headquarters 
staff was removed to the Documents Service 
Center which was the Dayton, Ohio, element 
of ASTIA. Director: Col. Franklin Pagan. 

ARMY. DEPARTMENT OF THE. Late in 
August of 1955, William M. Martin was ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of Di- 
rector of Research and Development for the 
Department of the Army. At the same time 
the Department created a new military posi- 
tion, that of Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, and Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, U.S. 
Army, was appointed to the post. 

In February, the Continental Army Com- 
mand was created officially. Gen. John E. 
Dahlquist, U.S. Army, was given command of 
the new establishment. A principal difference 
was that the six Continental Armies and the 
Military District of Washington would here- 
after be under the control of the Continental 
Army Command (CONARC) instead of re- 
porting directly to the Chief of Staff of the 
Army. CONARC in turn is responsible to the 
Chief of Staff. At the end of 1955, the De- 
partment of the Army, one of the three co- 
equal military departments operating within 
the Department of Defense, was headed by 
Secretary Wilber M. Brucker. The Under Sec- 
retary was Charles C. Finucane. Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor was Chief of Staff and Gen. Willi- 
ston B. Palmer was Vice Chief of Staff. 

ART. There were two important biennials 
of contemporary art in the Americas in 1955: 
the 3rd Sao Paulo Biennial in Brazil, and the 
40th Pittsburgh International at Carnegie 
Institute. The Pittsburgh show, personally se- 
lected by Gordon Bailey Washburn, director 
of the Carnegie Fine Arts Department, in- 
cluded 328 paintings by as many artists from 
23 countries. Emphasis was decidely non- 
objective with a handful of very realistic 
paintings providing curious contrast. First 
prize of $2,000 went to Alfred Manessier of 
France for Crown of Thorns; Rufino Tamayo 
(Mexico) took second prize of $1,000; Renato 
Birolli (Italy), third prize, $800. The 3rd Sao 
Paulo Biennial, much larger in scope than the 
Pittsburgh show, included "delegation" ex- 
hibits from 30 countries. France was represent- 
ed principally by a major showing of paintings 
by Fernand Leger. Great Britain's exhibit was 
devoted entirely to the work of Graham 
Sutherland. Italy sent a generous show of 
paintings, sculptures and prints by a number 
of well established moderns. 
A group show of paintings by 88 West Coast 
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Wid World 



Critics and public were impressed by this talented young Parisian, Thierry Vaubourgoin, who 
at 10 became the youngest artist ever to have a one-man show in the French capital. 
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painters, selected by the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, represented the United States. 
Brazil showed Portinari's studies for murals 
for the UN Building in New York and a se- 
lection of works by other artists. The Grand 
Prize at Sao Paulo was awarded to Fernand 
L6ger. The foreign prize in painting went to 
Alberto Magnelli, an Italian living in Paris; 
foreign prize in sculpture to Mirko Basaldella 
of Rome; foreign prize in drawing to Alfred 
Kubin, Austria; and foreign print prize to 
Jacob Steinhardt of Israel. Milton Dacosta, 
Maria Martins, and Marcelo Grassmann re- 
ceived the prizes for Brazilian nationals in 
painting, sculpture, and printmaking, respec- 
tively. Aldemir Martins and Carybe shared 
the Brazilian prize for drawing. One of many 
purchase prizes was awarded to a San Fran- 
cisco painter, Ralph Du Casse. 

National Exhibitions of Contemporary Art 
in the United States. The Corcoran's 24th 
Biennial was most notable for its small size. 
The four major prizes went to John Hultberg 
($2,000 and a gold medal), Ivan Albright 
($1,500 and a silver medal), Larry Rivers 
($1,000 and a bronze medal), and Henry 
Niese ($500 and a copper medal). 

At the National Academy of Design's 130th 
Annual, 29 awards were made. The Benjamin 
Altman Landscape Prizes of $1,500 and $750 
went, respectively, to Furman Finck and 
Charles Taylor. 

The Butler Institute's 20th Annual Midyear 
Show may have been the most varied of the 
big shows, the majority of oils being abstract, 
most of the watercolors being realistic. Top 
prize in oils ($1,000), however, was won by a 
conservative flower painting by Hobson Pitt- 
man. First prize in watercolor ($400) was 
awarded to Chen Chi. 

Watercolor Exhibitions. A grand prize of 
$1,000 for the "Watercolor of the Year" was 
added in 1955 to the traditionally long list of 
medals and small cash awards given at the 
American Watercolor Society's Annual (this 
was the 88th). Chen Chi received the top 
award. The Philadelphia Water Color Club 
at its 38th Annual gave its Medal of Award 
to its president, James Kirk Merrick, and its 
top prize for watercolor ($200) to John 
McCoy. 

Print Exhibitions. The Society of Graphic 
Artists 19th Annual included items in a wide 
variety of techniques and an unusual number 
of color prints. 

Special Exhibitions in the United States. 
The 150th Anniversary show of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, temporarily 




Black Star 

Edward Steichen, himself one of the world's 
great photographers, picks photos for Museum 
of Modern Art show, "The Family of Man". 



dropping its regular partly- juried, partly- 
invited annual, substituted a special show of 
work by 25 artists (none living) who had been 
teachers, students, or directors of the school 
over the past 150 years. In New York during 
the summer the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art and the Museum of Modern Art took 
a joint look at the work of modern artists 
who have come into prominence in the past 
ten years. Both museums held exhibits called 
"The New Decade," the Whitney presenting 
the work of 35 avant-garde American painters 
and sculptors, the Modern showing 22 Euro- 
pean artists. The San Francisco Museum of 
Art presented an important loan exhibition of 
masterpieces of the art of our times, from 
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C6zanne to the present, in honor of the sign- 
ing of the United Nations Charter. 

Other special exhibits of note included 
Edward Steichen's extraordinary show of 
creative photography, "The Family of Man" 
at the Museum of Modern Art, and a small- 
scale but interesting exhibit at the Brooklyn 
Museum called "Silver in Sculpture," show- 
ing figurines by ancient unknown artists from 
Peru and other antique lands as well as the 
work of contemporary artists commissioned 
to do silver sculptures. 

Special Exhibitions in Europe. America was 
represented in Europe in the spring of 1955 
by two big shows sent to Paris for the Salute 
to Paris program of cultural events under the 
auspices of the American Embassy. "Ameri- 
can Art of the Twentieth Century," the 
largest exhibition of modern art from this 
country ever sent abroad, included more than 
500 paintings, sculptures, prints, architectural 
photographic enlargements, slides and models, 
examples of typographical design, industrial 
design, photography and films, all selected by 
the staff of the Museum of Modern Art from 
its own collections. An international art ex- 
hibition opened at the Galleria Nazionale 
d'Arte Moderna in Rome in April % and 
traveled later to Brussels and Paris: called 
"Painters Under 35," it featured the work 
of 44 artists from 8 countries. Among other 
interesting shows in Europe in 1955 were an 
unusually comprehensive Picasso retrospective 
commemorating his 75th birthday and the 
50th anniversary of his arrival in Paris, shown 
at the Museum of Decorative Arts in the 
Louvre throughout the summer, a Vatican ex- 
hibition, later shown at the Monastery of 
San Marco in Florence, of the work of Fra 
Angelico, celebrating the 500th anniversary of 
his death, and an interesting show at the 
Doges Palace in Venice presenting paintings 
by and attributed to Giorgione plus those of 
his known and unknown followers. 

Museum Activities. Among those museums 
opening (or soon to open) : the North Caro- 
lina Museum of Art and the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Institute in Williamstown, 
Mass. The Cleveland Museum, the Atlanta 
Art Association and the De Young Museum 
in San Francisco were enlarged. Anniversaries 
were celebrated by the Baltimore Museum of 
Art (its 25th) and the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art (its 20th). 

Major changes in top-level personnel were 
occasioned by the resignation of Francis 
Henry Taylor AS director of the Metropolitan 
and of Fiske Kimball as director of the 



Philadelphia Museum of Art; they were re- 
placed by James J. Rorimer, former director 
of the Cloisters in New York, and Henri 
Marceau, former associate director of the 
Philadelphia Museum. 

Acquisitions. The Museum of Modern Art 
acquired two Rodin bronze sculptures, the 
over-life-size St. John the Baptist and the 
monumental Balzac. The Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts announced the acquisition of 
Daumier's The Fugitives, Rouault's The Cruci- 
fixion, and Dining Room in the Country by 
Bonnard. A Modigliani Head in carved stone 
and a 1953 painting by Joan Miro were added 
to the collection of the Guggenheim Museum. 
The Metropolitan received Salvador Dali's 
Crucifixion. 

Fellowships, Scholarships, and Awards. Ed- 
ward Hopper, 73, was awarded the Gold 
Medal for Painting of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters in May and, later in the 
year, was elected to its parent body, the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. Also 
elected to the Academy was painter Andrew 
Wyeth, at 38 the youngest person ever to be 
thus honored. The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts bestowed its Gold Medal of Honor 
on James T. Fraser, Jr., director and secretary 
of the Academy, in connection with its 150th 
Anniversary exhibition in January. 

ASIA. The continent of Asia, excluding the 
U.S.S.R., has an area of 10,425,858 sq.mi. and 
a population of 1,364 million in 1953. See 
articles on ARABIA, CHINA, JAPAN, and other 
Asiatic states. 

ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE. Be- 
tween Apr. 18 and Apr. 24, 1955, the political 
leaders of 29 Asian and African nations met 
in the Indonesian mountain city of Bandung, 
75 miles southeast of Jakarta, in an effort to 
formulate common aspirations. A seven-point 
agenda was proposed: economic cooperation, 
cultural cooperation, self-determination and 
human rights, peaceful use of nuclear energy, 
world peace, destructive use of nuclear weap- 
ons, and problems of dependent peoples. 
Nehru's leadership was challenged at the out- 
set by Iraqi and Iranian attacks on Zionism 
and Soviet imperialism and by Carlos 
Romulo's warning of the new tyranny of 
Communism. On April 20, 1955, Chou En-lai 
mildly urged unity, peace, non-intervention, 
and coexistence. Two days later Ceylon's 
Prime Minister assailed Soviet colonialism 
anew. 

On April 23 Chou En-lai created a sensation 
by declaring: "The Chinese people are friendly 
to the American people. The Chinese people 
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Wide World 

At the 29 -nation conference in Bandung, Indonesia, Indian Premier Jawaharlal Nehru (chin in 
hand) confers with V. K. Krishna Menon, one of his country's delegates. 



do not want to have a war with the U.S.A. 
The Chinese Government is willing to sit down 
and enter into negotiations with the U.S. 
Government to discuss the question of re- 
laxing tension in the Formosa area." When 
the U.S. State Department replied that 
Nationalist China must participate as an 
equal in any talks, Chou En-lai on April 24, 
reiterated Communist China's "right" to "lib- 
erate" Formosa, though again championing a 
negotiated settlement. 

The final communique" of April 24, among 
other things, sponsored economic development 
of the Asian-African area through foreign aid, 
a UN fund, exchanges of technicians, multi- 
lateral trade, and diversification of exports; 
urged "the speedy establishment of an inter- 
,national atomic energy agency which should 
provide, for adequate representation of the 
Asian- African countries." It declared "its sup- 
port of the rights of the Arab people of 
Palestine and called for the implementation 



of the UN resolution and for the peaceful 
settlement of the Palestine question"; en- 
dorsed Indonesian claims to West Irian ; asked 
for enlargement of membership in the UN and 
more adequate Asian-African representation; 
demanded disarmament, prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons under effective international 
control, and suspension of tests of such 
weapons; and espoused freedom, peace, and 
tolerance through respect for human rights. 

ASSEMBLIES OF GOD, GENERAL COUN- 
CIL OF THE. The Council was organized at 
Hot Springs, Ark., Apr. 2-12, 1914. In 1954 
there were 7,320 churches with an inclusive 
membership of 400,047 and 8,650 ordained 
clergy. Address: 434 W. Pacific St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

ASTRONOMY. Perhaps the most dramatic 
announcement of the year was that by the 
U.S. Government stating it would sponsor 
the launching of an artificial satellite (moon) 
during the International Geophysical Year 
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which begins July 1, 1957. The Government 
will supply both the funds and scientific 
personnel for the project referred to as 
M.O.U.S.E., for Minimum Orbital Unmanned 
Satellite, Earth. The small moon will circle 
our planet in a period of a few hours and 
will contain telemetering devices to radio a 
wide variety of meteorological and astro- 
nomical information down to receiving sta- 
tions on the surface of the earth. 

Notable progress was made in other 
branches of astronomy during 1955. The more 
important events are summarized below. 
Discovery was announced of the star of 
smallest known mass only one-twelfth that 
of the sun by Miss S. L. Lippincott of 
Sproul Observatory. The star, Ross 614-B, 
was photographed by Dr. W. Baade with the 
200-inch Hale telescope. The largest star in 
our galactic system, Alpha Herculis, was re- 
ported to be 200,000 times the diameter of 
our sun. The birth of a star, observed 
probably for the first time, provided evidence 
that stars are being formed continuously. 
Further evidence of continuous birth was 
found in studies tracing stellar history with 
the aid of atom smashers and electronic com- 
puters. A theory was advanced that material 
emitted into space by old stars is used in the 
formation of new ones. 

On June 20th, there was a total solar 
eclipse of duration seven minutes 7.8 seconds. 
It was the longest eclipse since 717 A. D., 
1,238 years ago. It will be almost 200 years 
before another such long eclipse again occurs. 

Dr. E. C. Slipher of Lowell Observatory 
reported on the 10,000 excellent photographs 
of Mars made in 1954 during its close ap- 
proach to the earth. A team of French 
scientists reported on photoelectric observa- 
tions of Mars establishing the small moisture 
content of its atmosphere. One of Jupiter's 
lost moons was rediscovered. The direction 
of Venus' axis of rotation was established, 
also the fact that Venus has a magnetic field 
about five times stronger than the earth's. 
During 1955, nine comets were reported in- 
cluding one which appeared split. Two of the 
comets were visible to the naked eye. 

A new star and galaxy atlas made its debut. 
It was in two colors and taken with the 48- 
inch Schmidt camera-telescope of the Palomar 
Observatory. The distance scale of the uni- 
verse was again increased by 50 percent. The 
Andromeda Galaxy was reported to be 14 
billion billion miles away, half again as far as 
previously believed. The 200-inch telescope 
made new measures of the distance to the 



outermost reaches of space, resulting in new 
figures of six billion years for the age of the 
visible astronomical universe. 

Harvard University astronomers concluded 
a 50-year research program on variable stars 
in the Magellanic Clouds, the closest galaxies 
outside our own Milky Way system. Three- 
fourths of the 3,000 variables included were 
found to be Cepheids. Periods and light curves 
were determined for 1,200 of them. A few 
stars in these clouds were found to be blue 
super giants more than 200,000 times as bright 
as our sun. 

The freedom of globular star clusters from 
interstellar gas and dust was found to be 
due to the fact that this gas and dust are 
swept up and cleaned out by frequent passage 
of the clusters through nebulosities in the 
Milky Way. 

Changes in the earth's rotation rate were 
determined as occurring at 13.6 and 27.6 day 
intervals These variations were attributed 
to the influence of lunar tides. 

ATOMIC ENERGY. See INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY; NAVAL PROGRESS; PHYSICS. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, U.S. 
The first full calendar year of operation of 
the commission was marked by: expansion of 
international activity climaxed by major con- 
tributions to the United Nations Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva 
in August and negotiation of 27 bilateral agree- 
ments to further the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram ; entry of the Commission upon its new 
regulatory functions in the area of civilian 
uses of atomic energy; enlargement of the 
nuclear power program ; and continued pro- 
gress in the regular activities of the agency 
from acquisition of raw materials to the 
steady addition of nuclear weapons to the 
nation's atomic arsenal. 

U.S. contributions to the Geneva Confer- 
ence began with the advance planning and 
organization. AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, 
AEC Commissioner Willard F. Libby, Dr. 
Rabi, Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, and Dr. Shields 
Warren were the Official Representatives of 
the U.S. Delegation. It was generally agreed 
that the U.S. papers read at the conference 
were uniformly good and that this country 
presented much new technical data. 

Supporting the major effort was a compre- 
hensive exhibit. The most popular attraction 
was the operating pool-type research rector, 
later purchased by Switzerland. The exhibit 
library was presented to the United Nations 
European Center's library at the end of the 
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Conference. Eight U.S. technical films with 
sound tracks in the four Conference official 
languages were included in the continuous 
program at the UN theater in the Palais. In 
downtown Geneva, the U.S. Information 
Agency presented a popular, educational ex- 
hibit, and a score of U.S. firms participated in 
the world's first international atomic energy 
trade fair. 

Of the 27 bilateral agreements negotiated 
in cooperation with the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, 22 were in effect by December 31. Those 
of the United Kingdom, Canada, and Belgium 
authorize exchange of classified information 
on nuclear power. The others are for assistance 
in unclassified areas. 

On June 11, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that the U.S. would contribute up 
to 50 percent of the costs of research reactors 
built in friendly nations; on June 24, it was 
announced the President had approved an 
increase in the U.S. pool of U-235 available for 
such reactors. On August 8, the Commission 
announced a dollar value for the enriched 
uranium leased under the bilateral agreements. 
Sales prices were set for normal uranium metal 
and for heavy water. During 1955, heavy 
water sales were approved for the United 
Kingdom, India, Australia, Italy, and France. 

There were 40 nationals from 21 countries 
enrolled in the second session of the new 
School of Nuclear Science and Engineering, 
operated by the Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago, 111. opened in March. Two of the 
regular sessions of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies radioisotope technique train- 
ing courses were set aside for foreign nations. 
In the summer and fall, two groups of physi- 
cians and surgeons totaling 38 made five- 
week tours of U.S. atomic medical facilities. 

During 1955 the Commission was launched 
on its new regulatory- functions. To encourage 
private enterprise in the development of an 
atomic energy industry, the dissemination of 
technical and industrial information was in- 
creased. By December 31,602 access permits 
had been issued to a wide variety of industries, 
trades, and professions. A special task force 
was reviewing Commission reports and other 
papers useful in this field and declassifying or 
down-grading wherever possible. 

A Power Demonstration Program launched 
In January of 1955 brought four proposals 
rom industry by the April 1 deadline. Mean- 
vhile, the AEC pushed hard on its five- 
oroject, five-year experimental program. The 
emphasis in this program is on development 
of advanced power reactor technology. On 



July 17 the entire community of Arco, Idaho 
was serviced for more than an hour exclusively 
with nuclear power. 

The AEC tackled the problem of reactor 
safety on several fronts. An advisory com- 
mittee of State officials was established to get 
the views and suggestions of State regulatory 
agencies on public health and industrial safety 
factors involved. In the AEC laboratories, 
new effort was put on the problem of disposal 
of atomic wastes. 

During 1955, the AEC documented the 
shortage of nuclear engineers and announced 
that its first short course in reactor tech- 
nology for college faculty members would be 
given in the summer of 1956. 

The U.S. announced at the Geneva Con- 
ference that a very long-range project to 
investigate the power possibilities in fusion 
reactions had been under way for several 
years, principally at Princeton University, at 
Livermore, Calif., and at Oak Ridge. 

In military reactor development, ground was 
broken at Fort Belvoir, Va., for the Army's 
first "package" power reactor a small unit 
capable of being transported and assembled 
at remote military installations. The Navy 
authorized more atom-powered submarines. 
On July 21, the U.S.S. Seawolf was launched 
at Groton, Conn. Design and development 
work progressed on the large ship reactor and 
on reactors for submarines smaller than the 
Nautilus and Seawolf. The aircraft nuclear 
propulsion program was expanded and ac- 
celerated as prospects for nuclear-powered 
flight showed increasing promise. 

The United States maintained its position 
during 1955 as one of the world's leading 
uranium producers. Receipts of foreign ores 
increased and further expansion is expected. 
New mills also came into operation in the 
U.S. and more were planned. Domestic ore 
reserves increased as private industry ex- 
panded its exploration activity. As major 
additions to the complex of processing plants 
came into operation, the production of various 
nuclear materials increased during 1955. 

The outstanding event in weapons research 
and development was the successful test series 
of 14 shots conducted at the Nevada Test 
Site from February 18 through May 15. In 
basic research, the discovery at the University 
of California Radiation Laboratory of a long- 
sought sub-atomic particle, the antiproton, 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the world 
scientific community. 

The ninth element heavier than uranium 
created since the beginning of the atomic 
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pho-Guilluraette 



An enlarged model of the atom, respectfully scrutinized here by a small visitor, was a feature 
of the UN Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva, Switzerland. 
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energy program was identified at the Uni- 
versity of California. The discoverers have 
proposed the name "Mendelevium" (Mv) in 
honor of a pioneer in chemistry, Dimitri 
Mendeleev. 

In biology and medicine, the effects and 
uses of radiation continued under study. In 
July, the Commission published the encourag- 
ing results of its national fall-out monitoring 
network that was in operation during the 
spring weapons test series in Nevada. On 
July 1, all radioisotopes used in biomedical 
and agricultural research and research in 
medical therapy and diagnosis became avail- 
able to domestic users at 20 percent of the 
AEC established price. 

Members of the Commission are: Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman; Thomas E. Murray; 
Dr. Willard F. Libby; Dr. John von Neu- 
mann; and Harold S. Vance. General Man- 
ager K. D. Nichols resigned and was succeeded 
in May by Kenneth E. Fields. 

AUSTRALIA. A self-governing, autonomous 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, consisting of 6 States and 2 terri- 
tories, together with the colony of Papua in 
New Guinea, the outlying island of Norfolk 
in the Pacific, the Ashmore and Cartier Islands 
in the Indian Ocean, and an uninhabited 
Antarctic Territory. It administers also a UN 
Trust Territory in New Guinea and shares 
with the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
in the UN Trust Territory of Nauru, a 
phosphate source in the Pacific. The Cocos 
Islands in the Indian Ocean and Heard Island 
in the Antarctic were added by cession from 
the United Kingdom in 1951. 

Australia proper has a total area of 2,974,- 
581 sq.mi., 40 percent within the tropics. 
Papua, 90,540 square miles; Norfolk Island, 
8,528 acres; New Guinea Trust, 93,000 square 
miles; Nauru Trust 5,400 acres. Population 
(1954 est.): 9,090,738. Chief cities (1954 
census): Sydney, 1,861,685; Melbourne, 1,- 
522,930; Brisbane, 501,871 ; Adelaide, 484,093; 
Perth, 348,543; Hobart, 95,223; Canberra 
(capital), 28,277; Darwin, 8,047. 

Production. Australia is the world's largest 
producer of wool; in 1954-55 production 
totaled 1,186.6 million Ib, It is also one of the 
big wheat producers, growing 166.6 million 
bu. in the 1954-55 season. Other rural com- 
modities of major significance are butter, 
cheese, barley, oats, rice, hay, vegetables (in- 
cluding potatoes), grapes, sugar, eggs, and 
meat (beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork). On 
Mar. 31, 1954, livestock numbers were 126,- 
890,000 sheep, 4,826,000 dairy cattle, 10,751,- 



000 beef cattle, 1,193,000 pigs, and 823,000 
horses. 

Great emphasis in recent years on develop- 
ment of manufactures has made factory work 
the chief source of employment, totaling 
1,009,700 persons for the year ended June 30, 
1955. Total value of output of all mining and 
quarrying in 1953 was A133, 82 8,000. 

Foreign Trade. For the year ended June 30, 
1955, imports were valued at A843, 400,000 
(A68 1,600,000 in 1953-54) ; exports A775,- 
400,000 (A828,300 in 1953-54). The deficit, 
imports over exports, amounted to A68 
million, compared with a surplus of A46,700,- 
000 in 1953-54. 

Government. In the budget (self-balanc- 
ing items excluded) for the year ending June 
30, 1956, revenue was estimated at Al,114.8 
million; expenditure at A1,114.6 million, 
giving a surplus of A200,000. The public debt 
(June 30, 1954) of the Commonwealth and 
States totaled A3,606.8 million, of which 
A1,917.8 million represented that of the 
Commonwealth (since September 1949 the 
exchange rate of the A has been U.S. 
$2.24). The Federal constitution contains 
British and American elements. There is a 
House of Representatives of 123 members, 
a Senate of 60 members. The executive, 
headed by a Prime Minister, is formed 
by the majority party in the House. Gov- 
ernments have a normal life of 3 years, 
but can be turned out sooner by a vote of no 
confidence in the House. 

The King's representative in Australia is 
the Governor-General, appointed with the 
advice and consent of the Government of 
Australia. Governor-General; Field Marshal 
Sir William Slim; Prime Minister, Robert 
Gordon Menzies. Majority party, a Liberal 
and Country Party coalition. As a result of 
the Australian General Election of Dec. 10, 
1955, the Majority party, under Prime Minis- 
ter Menzies, wa,s returned to power. 

Events, 1Q55. II the overshadowing problem 
of Australia in 1955 was economic in essence, 
the political situation contributed nothing to 
its orderly solution. The disorder in the 
Labour Party intensified during the year and 
no scheme of appeasement was in sight at 
the year's end. The immediate sequel of the 
Hobart fiasco was contention in the caucus of 
the Federal parliamentary Labour Party in 
mid-April, in the course of which Dr. Evatt 
resigned his leadership and immediately stood 
for reelection, with the result that he received 
52 votes, as against 22 and 5 for his two 
opponents. Far from squelching the rebels, 
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this led directly to the formation of a break- 
away group called the Australian Labour 
Party (Anti-Communist), consisting of seven 
Victorian members under the leadership of 
Robert Joshua of Victoria. This new party 
was given official parliamentary recognition 
on April 19 and it immediately began a cam- 
paign against Dr. Evatt that set a new high 
for parliamentary violence. 

When the Royal Commission on Espionage 
(the Petrov case) tabled its report in the 
House of Representatives on September 14, 
Dr. Evatt resumed his standing campaign 
against the Commission and its findings. 
Prime Minister Menzies replied by calling Dr. 
Evatt's attack on the bona fides and com- 
petence of the Commission "villainous" and 
"reckless." The political effects of the Evatt- 
Mcnzies collision were favourable to Menzies. 
The government, therefore, resolved to take 
advantage of the fact that Labour was off- 
balance by scheduling an early election. The 
date finally set was Dec. 10, 1955. It was just 
19 months since the last Federal election of 
May 29, 19^4, from which the government 
had emerged with a majority of 7 in the 
House. 

Although the major party leaders delivered 
lengthy "policy speeches" they were not the 
focus of attention in the election. Evatt's 
speech set forth an elaborate plan for in- 
creased expenditure in the welfare state sector 
of the government, for unfreezing wages and 
increasing them, and for an export drive 
supported by government credits; while he 
proposed to get additional revenue by an 
excess profits tax and to free existing revenue 
for welfare by reducing defence expenditure 
by A40 million. 

Menzies' speech was essentially a defence 
of his administration. He claimed that wages 
had increased faster than the cost of living, 
that the fuel and power problems were well 
in hand, and therefore industrial fundamentals 
were sound, that housing was in very good 
shape, the inflationary factors under sensible 
attack, and a plan for expanding exports (in- 
cluding the vexing costs question) under con- 
sideration. 

But in the end Labour was defeated, not so 
much by the weight of the Liberal-Country 
Party's support as by the split in its own 
ranks. The two wings of the Labour Party 
taken together polled over half of the votes 
cast. The Anti-Communist Labour Party 
pulled enough votes to insure the defeat of 
candidates of the Evatt group but only to 
elect a single candidate of its own. At the 



Federal level the Anti-Communist group was 
entirely eliminated in the House and was 
represented in the Senate by one holdover, 
and one newly elected member, but this put 
the balance of power in its hands. The 
Liberal-Country Party coalition won 75 seats 
out of the 122 carrying voting privileges, leav- 
ing Labour 47. In his own constituency of 
Barton, Dr. Evatt won by a majority of only 
226 out of a poll topping 40,000. 

Prime Minister Menzies visited Washington 
in March, en route from London to Canberra 
after a Commonwealth Prime Ministers' Con- 
ference. The visit dramatized the point that in 
foreign policy Australia was seeking to keep 
in line with United States policy quite beyond 
the point implied by membership in SEATO 
and ANZUS ; and it also made clear that the 
focus of Australian interest is South Asia. In 
Canberra on Apr. 20, 1955, Prime Minister 
Menzies made the following statement in the 
House: ". . . Our discussions made it abun- 
dantly clear that in the general task of pre- 
venting further Communist aggression the 
United States considered the defense of South- 
East Asia, of which Malaya is an integral part, 
to be of very great importance." 

In Washington, D.C., as in London, Eng., 
Prime Minister Menzies was deeply con- 
cerned to get backing for sending Australian 
armed forces into Malaya, both to serve as a 
strategic reserve for SEATO and for possible 
use apainst the Communist guerrillas. At the 
SEATO meeting at Bangkok, Thailand, in 
February Richard Casey, the Foreign Minister, 
had explored this question; and on Apr. 1, 
1955, Mr. Menzies had announced that his 
government proposed sending to Malaya two 
destroyers or frigates, an infantry battalion, a 
fighter-wing of two squadrons, and a bomber- 
wing of one. This move was promptly op- 
posed by Labour on two grounds: that it 
might prove to be offensive to Asian countries ; 
and that it was undesirable to establish an 
Australian defence reserve 2,000 miles out- 
side Commonwealth borders. On the vote on 
May 6 the Menzies proposal was supported 
by the House 55 to 43. In the December 
electoral campaign Dr. Evatt continued to 
attack the decision. On Oct. 14, 1955, 
Australia was elected to a two-year term on 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
the term to begin in 1956. 

Miscellany. Constitutional lawyers were 
provided with material for analysis and dis- 
cussion when on June 10 two newspaper- 
men were ordered to jail for three months by 
a vote of parliament for breach of parlia- 
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mentary privilege. The fact of the breach had 
been established by the committee on privilege 
which reported that the men had attempted 
to intimidate in the performance of his 
parliamentary duties the representative of the 
constituency in which their paper was pub- 
lished by printing "black-mailing" articles. 
The vote, which had no precedent in 
Australian parliamentary history, was taken 
after a day-long debate. Labour favored a 
severe fine as an alternative to imprisonment. 
The victimized member did not vote. On 
appeal to the High Court the two newspaper- 
men lost their application for writs of habeas 
corpus after arguments lasting three days. On 
July 15 the Privy Council in London, Eng., 
rejected an application for leave to appeal to 
it on the ground that there was no basis for 
challenging the High Court's judgment. The 
two men completed their jail sentence on 
September 9. 

Although no source for a complete list 
exists, the Department of National Develop- 
ment in September, 1955, stated that 700 
United States firms had investments in 
Australia, either in factories of their own, 
holdings in Australian companies, or through 
licensing arrangements. Among American con- 
cerns whose Australian activities made news 
in 1955 were Philip Morris, Caterpillar 
Tractors, Atlas Corporation, General Motors, 
the Matson Line, Sears Roebuck, Chrysler, 
National Lead, and Heinz. 

Preparations for the introduction of TV in 
1956 were pushed forward. The system will be 
mixed, government and commercial stations, 
like radio. The two private companies 
scheduled to operate in Sydney were Amal- 
gamated Television Services and Television 
Corporation, in Melbourne the Herald-Sun 
TV, and General Television Corporation. 

AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. Mr. Justice 
J. A. Ferguson completed his vast bibliog- 
raphy of Australian printed materials to 1850. 
Prof. C. M. H. Clark completed his valuable 
Select Documents in Australian History to 
1900. A survey of Australian political and 
social history was provided in a symposium, 
Australia, edited by Prof. Gordon Green- 
wood. S. J. Butlin published the first volume 
on the Australian economy in World War II: 
War Economy 1939-42. 

There were several biographies: John Mac- 
Arthur by M. H. Ellis (the most important 
single work) ; Sir J. H. Fisher by G. C. 
Morphett; Samuel McCaughey by Patricia 
McCaughey ; and Thomas Mitchell by J. H. L. 
Cumpston. 



Literary studies included Frank Wilmot by 
Hugh Anderson and Furnley Maurice by F. T. 
Macartney, both about the same man; Ber- 
nard O'Dowd by Victor Kennedy and Nettie 
Palmer; and H. H. Richardson by L. J. 
Gibson. Two literary bibliographies appeared: 
Books of the Bulletin by George Mackaness 
and Walter Stone; and Joseph Furphy by 
Walter Stone. 

Patrick White's novel The Tree of Man had 
an immense critical success in America ; and 
D'Arcy Niland's The Shiralee was well re- 
ceived. Other important works of fiction were 
Let the Birds Fly, a book of short stories by 
Vance Palmer, and Iron-bark Bill by Dal 
Stivens. Colin Roderick continued his revival 
of James Tucker by publishing his play 
Jemmy Green in Australia. A distinguished 
book of verse was Douglas Stewart's The 
Birdsville Track. 

Discussion of public affairs continued in 
L. F. Crisp's The Australian Federal Labour 
Party 1901-1951, and The Peaks of Lyell by 
Geoffrey Blainey, a study in mining enterprise. 
Mark Perlman published Judges in Industry; 
B. Hutchinson assessed the position of Old 
People in a Modern Australian Community; 
R. D. Watt offered The Romance of the 
Australian Land Industries; N. R. Wills and 
associates surveyed Australia's Power Re- 
sources; and a symposium at the University of 
Technology considered Atomic Power in 
Australia. Davies and Serle, editors, attempted 
to chart Policies for Progress from a Fabian 
point of view, and in Australia (Modern 
World Series) J. C. Horsfall defined Aus- 
tralia's economic predicament in the postwar 
period. The Petrov case produced the Royal 
Commission Report and Michael Bialoguski's 
The Petrov Story. Nina Pulliam, an Ameri- 
can traveler, wrote / Traveled a Lonely Land. 

AUSTRIA. A republic of Central Europe, 
seized by Hitler's Reich in March 1938, lib- 
erated by Allied armies in April 1945, sub- 
jected to four-power occupation during the 
ensuing decade, and evacuated and restored 
to sovereignty as a neutral state by the treaty 
of May 15, 1955. Area: 32,388 sq.mi. ; pop. 
(1954 est.): 6,969,000. Chief cities: Vienna, 
1,766,102; Graz, 226,453; Linz, 184,685. 

Production. Despite reduced U.S. aid and 
the end of spending by occupation forces, 
the Austrian economy continued to boom. 
Potatoes, wheat, and rye remained the largest 
crops in a year of good harvests. The index 
of industrial production (1948 as 100) reached 
249 in July. Steel production in 1954 in- 
creased 27 percent to 1 million tons annually 
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Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab (right) poses with Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov 
before talks which led to Austrian independence after ten years of Allied occupation. 



and promised to exceed twice this figure for 
1955. Unemployment declined from 10.9 per- 
cent of the labor force in January to 3.3 per- 
cent in August. Electric power output rose, 
with plans under way for an annual output 
comparable to that of Switzerland by 1958. 
Government. The state budget provided 
revenues and expenditures of 20 billion 
schillings each. Under the Constitution of 
1927 Austria is a federation. The President 
appoints the Chancellor and Cabinet Ministers 
who are responsible to a bicameral Parliament. 
President Theodore Koerner and the People's 
Party-Socialist coalition Cabinet remained in 
office during 1955. 



Events, 1955. The great event of the year 
and the decade was the final withdrawal of 
foreign troops after 17 years of occupation, 
as a result of an abrupt reversal of Soviet 
foreign policy. The new dispensation first be- 
came manifest when Molotov, in talks with 
Ambassador Norbert Bischoff in February 
and March proposed fresh negotiations. He 
indicated that the U.S.S.R. would no longer 
demand the retention of foreign troops in 
Austria until the signature of a German peace 
treaty, providing Vienna would give pledges 
against any new Anschluss and agree not to 
join any military coalition. Following a 
favorable reply, Molotov on March 24 invited 
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Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab to come to 
Moscow. 

On April 11 Raab reached the Soviet capital; 
the talks with Molotov and Deputy Premier 
Mikoyan ended on April 15 with agreement, 
registered in an Austrian-Soviet communique" : 
Austria agreed "not to join any military 
alliances or permit military bases on her 
territory" and to "pursue a policy of inde- 
pendence"; the U.SJ5.R. agreed to accept 
payment of the $150 million provided by 
Article 35 of the draft treaty in the form of 
Austrian goods, to transfer to Austria the 
properties of the Danube Shipping Co. and 
the Zistersdorf oil fields and refineries in ex- 
change for deliveries of crude oil, to nor- 
malize trade relations, and to accede to 
President Koerner's plea for the release of all 
Austrians still held in Russia; both govern- 
ments urged a 4-power conference to con- 
clude the treaty. 

On April 19 Moscow proposed a conference 
of Foreign Ministers in the Austrian capital. 
The Western Powers, still cautious, countered 
on April 22 with a proposal for a conference 
of Ambassadors. Moscow promptly con- 
curred, meanwhile beginning the release of 
prisoners and easing controls in the Soviet 
zone. On May 2 United States, Soviet, British 
and French Ambassadors met with Figl and 
Kreisky. 

By May 13 the conference ended with 
approval of a text. On May 15, John Foster 
Dulles, Harold Macmillan, Antoine Pinay, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, and Leopold Figl signed 
the document after deleting a clause imply- 
ing Austrian war guilt. The treaty was 
promptly ratified by the appropriate authori- 
ties in Austria, the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., the 
U.K., and France. With the deposit of ratifica- 
tion hi Moscow, it became legally effective on 
July 27, 1955. 

The occupation ended with the withdrawal 
of the last British and U.S. units on October 
13 and 14. Austria's status as a "neutral" 
between East and West was left as a principle 
of national policy. Chancellor Raab's often 
expressed hope was realized: when the rebuilt 
Vienna State Opera reopened on November 5 
with Beethoven's Fidelio, Austria was free, 
sovereign, and independent. See BIG FOUR 
CONFERENCES, GERMANY, UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ; UNITED STATES. 

AUTOMOBILE RACING. Major races and 
winners in 1955 follow (winner's speed in 
kilometers per hour) : Argentina Grajid Prix: 
Juan Fangio, 125 k.pJi.; Monaco Grand Prix: 
Trintignant, 105.9 k.p.h.; Indianapolis: 



Sweikert, 205.35 k.p.h.; Belgian Grand Prix: 
Juan Fangio, 191.3 k.p.h.; Dutch Grand Prix: 
Juan Fangio, 144.3 k.p.h.; British Grand 
Prix: Moss, 139.2 k.p.h.; Italian Grand Prix: 
Juan Fangio, 206.8 m.p.h. The championship 
placings for the above races were: Fangio; 
Moss; Castellotti; Trintignant. On June 11, 
during the sports-car race at Le Mans, France, 
78 spectators were killed and as many injured 
as one of the competing cars crashed through 
the barriers and into the crowd. 

AVIATION. A morning of work in New 
York, a noon departure for Los Angeles, Calif., 
with lunch aboard the plane and a 2:15 p.m. 
arrival ready for an afternoon's work in 
Hollywood. This is the significance of the 
planned conversion of U.S. long-haul opera- 
tions to jet beginning in 1958. Perhaps more 
significant than this isolated case is the fact 
that the new multi-rnillion-dollar fleet now 
on order by most of the long-haul U.S. air- 
lines will shrink the world almost overnight 
to a little more than one-half of its already 
greatly reduced size in terms of travel time. 

Loans from insurance companies totaling 
$165 million have been obtained by Eastern 
Air Lines and American Airlines to finance 
the purchase of turbine-powered aircraft 
amounting to $415 million. The Eastern and 
American orders followed an outburst of 
others triggered by announcement by Pan 
American World Airways of a $357 million 
reequipment program including $269 million 
worth of jet-powered airliners. This amount 
accounted for 20 Boeing 707 's and 25 Douglas 
DC-8's, both U.S. designed and built trans- 
ports with prototypes now flying or about to 
be flown. Powerplant will be an advanced 
version of the U.S. designed and built Pratt 
& Whitney J-57 turbojet engine, rated at more 
than 10,000-lb. thrust per unit. 

Slowly but steadily the Civil Aeronautics 
Board reduced airline subsidy payments. Re- 
ports issued in February and September in- 
dicated less subsidy and lower mail pay for the 
present and future. In the fall report subsidy 
requirements for fiscal 1956-57 are $48.5 mil- 
lion or 13 percent below the 1955 amount 
and 33 percent less than the 1954 figure. Two 
trunkline operators became free of subsidy 
during the year. They were Braniff Airways 
and Continental Air Lines. 

Also free of subsidy among the interna- 
tional carriers are the transpacific operations 
of Pan American Airways and Northwest Air- 
lines. Among the transatlantic operators, 
Trans World Airlines has operated without 
subsidy since 1953. Local service and heli- 
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copter operation subsidies remain stable at $24 
million and $2.8 million respectively. 

In announcing the September report, Ross 
Rizley, Chairman of the CAB, attributed the 
reductions to the following factors: high level 
of economic activity ; expansion of air trans- 
portation services, particularly the sharp in- 
crease in low-cost aircoach services both 
domestically and on a worldwide basis; air 
transportation a good buy for the consumer's 
dollar ; excellent safety and dependability rec- 
ord of the airline industry; increased volume 
of military mail moving by commercial air 
carrier ; effect of these factors on the improved 
economic condition of the airlines and reflec- 
tion of such improvement in rate orders of 
the Board ; increased efficiency of the airlines. 

The immortal Douglas DC-3 airplane, of 
which vast quantities were built during World 
War II, materialized in a new reincarnation 
as a fast business airplane, a result of the 
modification done by The Airwork Corpora- 
tion and the addition of the Pratt & Whitney 
R2000 engine. The new Hi-Per DC-3 was in- 
troduced at a forum held by Airwork and 
Pratt & Whitney. Apart from the R2000-7M2 
powerplants, light-weight Hamilton Standard 
propellers and other improvements are in- 
herent in the Hi-Per DC-3 configuration. The 
plane also incorporates wheel well doors and 
short exhaust stacks. The doors add about 
5 m.p.h. to the plane's speed, while the short 
stacks in effect reduce 60 Ib. per engine from 
its weight. They also do much to reduce vibra- 
tion since the engine is no longer attached to 
the airframe except by dynafocal mounts. 
Previously, a connection between tail pipe and 
nacelle transmitted engine vibration to the 
plane's structure. The engines are bought from 
Airwork, while the actual modification is per- 
formed by Pan American World Airways in 
Miami. Total cost of the conversion is be- 
tween $90,000 and $100,000. 

Former President of TWA, Jack Frye, has 
formed a new company at Fort Worth, Texas, 
to design a 4-engined high wing aircraft as a 
substitute for the famous Douglas DC-3. The 
Frye Corporation, of which he is President and 
Chairman, will make arrangements with other 
companies in Europe, United States, and pos- 
sibly South America for the manufacture of 
the F-l. Target price is $350,000. The F-l is 
characterized by a reversal of the present 
trend toward higher wing loading, resulting in 
a figure one-third to one-fourth that of recent 
transport planes. By this design feature the 
landing and takeoff speeds are considerably 
lower than those of contemporary aircraft. 



Estimated operating cost is 1.3 cents per seat 
mile compared with 1.7 cents for the DC-3. 
The F-l has a capacity of 50 passengers com- 
pared with 28 for the DC-3. 

For the rapidly rising business plane market 
The Aero Design & Engineering Corp. has of- 
fered the Super Aero Commander 680 powered 
by two 6-cylinder opposed Lycoming engines. 
First deliveries of this 260-m.p.h. executive 
aircraft are scheduled for next February. The 
680-Super will cruise at 230 m.p,h. at 10,000 
ft. on 70 percent power and will maintain a 
single-engine ceiling of 15,000 ft. fully loaded. 

In a demonstration of TACAN, that new 
and controversial system of air radio naviga- 
tion, made by its developers, Federal Tele- 
communication Laboratories, Division of In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Co., it 
was characterized as an integrated system using 
one transmitter receiver to handle a number of 
different intelligence carrying channels. The 
airborne multi-channel equipment shown pub- 
licly is contained in a box that measures 
8 X 10 X 15 in., and has the military designa- 
tion RT-220 (XN-2)/-ARN-21. The box con- 
tains both the radio-frequency circuits and 
video or "translator" circuits that convert r-f 
energy to a form suitable for operating dis- 
tance and bearing indicators remotely located. 

The unit weighs 56 Jb. Seventy-six vacuum 
tubes are used, many of them of the pinched- 
base subminiature soldered-in type. In the 
initial production design some attempt at 
unitizing circuits has been made. There are 
five plug-in panels containing tubes and cir- 
cuitry. 

The "private flyer" unit, described in its 
present state as a "research model," measures 
about 6X7X12 inches and gives bearing in- 
formation taken from a control knob tuned to 
maintain a left-right needle course indicator 
on center. Distance information is given on a 
veeder-type counter. The package weighs less 
than 25 Ib. and has 33 tubes. Redesign for the 
pilot model calls for a remote receiver-trans- 
mitter and video circuit box connected elec- 
tronically to instrument panel indicators. 

Through aviation history the term "sky- 
hook" has been used to describe some 
imaginary device which could keep objects 
suspended in midair. Now the same term has 
been given to balloons made of paper-thin 
plastic material and used to carry instruments, 
measuring and reporting devices used in the 
study of conditions in the upper atmosphere. 
These balloons are 200 ft. high and have a 
displacement of 2-3 million cu. ft. They reach 
altitudes of more than 100,000 ft., remain 
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Wide World 

Model of an airliner designed to take off and land vertically with wings in position s/wivn, then 
fly normally with win^s horizontal, was shown at Mofett Field, Calif. 



aloft several days and travel great distances 
at the whim of the prevailing winds. 

One of the most effective uses of these bal- 
loons is in the General Mills TransOcean 
Sounding Program in which skyhooks are 
launched in the vicinity of Minneapolis on 
high altitude trips across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Objectives of this program include investiga- 
tion of the physical and chemical properties 
and the motion of the upper atmosphere, in- 
frared and cosmic ray radiation, composition 
of ozone, visibility, and numerous other 
aspects of very-high-atmosphere physics. 

General Mills also supplies Free Europe 
Committee with technical assistance and the 
the bulk of the small, "pillow" balloons used 
to carry propaganda from Western Europe 
through the Iron Curtain. Among other pos- 
sible applications of skyhooks would be their 
use to calibrate high-flying jet plane instru- 
ments by having pilots fly by the balloons ; or 
equipped with reflectors, they could be used as 
radar targets. 

One of the most serious bottlenecks in the 
design of supersonic aircraft has been the 
enormous increase in power required to thrust 
an aircraft through the so-called sonic barrier. 
After this flight regime has been passed and 
supersonic speed actually attained the power 
requirement is suddenly reduced. So serious 
has been this problem that the success of some 
of our most modern fighter aircraft has de- 
pended upon its solution. Research work by a 
34-year-old scientist, Richard T. Whitcomb, 
of the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory of the 



National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, has removed the lid from supersonic air- 
craft design and made possible speed increases 
up to 25 percent for aircraft of this type. 

In applying the new principle, which is 
called "area rule," the designer considers the 
total cross sectional area of wings, fuselage, 
tail surfaces, and other parts of the plane 
rather than that of the fuselage alone, result- 
ing essentially in a wasp waist fuselage in- 
dented in the region of the wing. So far this 
principle has been applied to the Convair 
F-102 delta wing all-weather interceptor, the 
Grumman FllF-1 Tiger carrier-based inter- 
ceptor, and other advanced high-speed de- 
signs. 

The Proteus 70S turboprop has been re- 
designed. New helical gears and a new English 
Electric actuator for propeller decoupling are 
features. The 705 is now type tested at 3,700 
eshp. By the end of 1955, the more powerful 
Proteus 755 should complete its type test at the 
expected rating of 4,150 eshp. This engine is 
slated for all Britannia long-range models. 

De Havilland's Gyron was officially type 
tested at 15,000 Ib. thrust. This engine is in 
an early stage of development. Its prospects 
are good, although no British airframe is now 
scheduled for the engine. Gyron Junior DGJ 
1 is a scaled-down Gyron, designed for thrusts 
in the 8,000 to 11,000 Ib. bracket. One of these 
engines is now running on the test stand at the 
lower end of the design thrust range. 

Versions of the Napier Eland are expected 
to give better than 4,000 eshp, to rank that 
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engine in a class with the Bristol BE 25 and 
the Rolls-Royce RB 109. A special model of 
the Eland is slated for Fairey's Rotodyne and 
will develop 3,150 eshp. Two of the company's 
Oryx gas generator units are the heart of the 
Hunting Percival P. 74 helicopter, due for 
flight testing soon. Eventual development of 
the Oryx will rate the engine at 900 gas horse- 
power (g.h.p.) compared with current value of 
750. Napier is one of five main sources for 
Rolls-Royce Avon engines. 

Highlights of the German aeronautical re- 
covery were the resumption of service by the 
famed Lufthansa airline and the offer of two 
Messerschmitt trainers in the international 
market. In June Lufthansa resumed interna- 
tional operations with U.S. aircraft and U S. 
trained crews in service between Hamburg 
and Dusseldorf and New York. The equip- 
ment used was the U.S. built Lockheed Super 
G Constellation. 

Meanwhile the Messerschmitt organization 
offered its Me-100 and Me-200 trainers. These 
designs were developed by Willy Messer- 
schmitt in collaboration with the Spanish gov- 
ernment. One of the main advantages claimed 
for the Me- 100/200 design is that onejbasic 
airframe can be used for the manufacture of 
three different types of trainer. By using a 
450-h.p. engine in the Me-200, a primary 
trainer results, whereas installation of an 800- 
h.p. powerplant makes the aircraft into an 
advanced trainer. 

The jet Me-200, powered by two Turbo- 
meca Marbore engines, differs only slightly 
from the Mc-100's airframe. It uses the same 
wing (except for larger wheel wells), rear 
fuselage, and tail unit. A different landing gear 
is used because of the jet's smaller ground 
clearance. The forward and center fuselage 
sections are completely different because of 
the substitution of two gas turbines for the 
single piston engine. 

Messerschmitt's trainers feature a remark- 
ably low empty weight 3,600 Ib. for the jet 
Me-200. At 20,000 ft. the Me-200 will fly at 
460 m.p.h., but cruising speed at 80 percent 
power at that altitude is 400 m.p.h. It will 
climb at 2,500 f.p.m. Takeoff distance to clear 
a 50-ft. obstacle is 2,080 ft. while the landing 
distance is 1,345 ft. Range is 590 mi. or 1,080 
mi., with auxiliary tanks. 

A foreign substitute for the famous Douglas 
DC -3 is the new twin-engined Fokker F-27 
Friendship powered by two Rolls-Royce Dart 
511 Turboprops equipped with 12-ft. diameter 
Rotol propellers. The plane has a maximum 
passenger capacity of 40-44 which is just 



below that of the British Vidters Viscount 
which went into service on U.S. and Canadian 
airlines during 1955. Specifications: span, 95 
ft. in. ; length, 73 ft. in.; height, 27 ft. 6 in. ; 
tail plane span, 32 ft. 2 in. ; track, 23 ft. 8 in. ; 
wing area, 754 sq. ft. ; aspect ratio, 12 ; empty, 
20,610-20,950 Ib.; operating (crew and 
services), 21,325-21,685 Ib.; max. payload, 
9,175-9,535 Ib.; max. takeoff, 34,200 Ib.; max. 
landing, 32,630 Ib.; max. cruising speed, 280 
m.p.h. at 20,000 ft.; and economical cruising 
speed, 275 m.p.h. at 20,000 ft. 

AZORES. A Portuguese archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean, 800 miles west of Portugal. 
Area: 880 sq.mi. Pop. (1950): 317,409. The 
eastern group comprises Santa Maria and Sao 
Miguel (297 sq mi.) islands; the central group 
the islands of Terceira, Graciosa, Sao Jorge, 
Pico, and Fayal; and the western group the 
islands of Flores and Corvo. Their capitals 
(which are also the chief seaports) are: Ponta 
Delgada on Sao Miguel (pop. 21,048), Horta 
on Fayal (pop. 8,659), and Angra do 
Heroismo on Terceira (pop. 12,465). Agricul- 
ture, dairying, fishing, and needlework are the 
chief occupations. The principal crops are 
corn, hothouse pineapples, fruits, sugar beets, 
wheat, and tobacco. 

BADMINTON. Malaya subdued Denmark, 
8-1, at Singapore in June. M. Varner, El 
Paso, Texas, defeated Judy Devlin, Balti- 
more, Md., 9-12, 11-5, 11-1, in the All-England 
tourney in March; other winners were: W. P. 
Soon, Malaya, men's; I. Cooley and J. White, 
England, women's doubles; F. Kobbero and 
J. H. Hansen, Denmark, men's doubles; Kob- 
bero and K. Throndahl, Denmark, mixed dou- 
bles. American Title winners: J. Alston, Calif., 
men's; M. Varner, women's; A. and W. 
Rogers, Calif., men's doubles; Judy and Sue 
Devlin, women's; R. and D. Hann, Calif., 
mixed doubles; L. and R. Fleming, Calif., 
veterans' doubles. 

BAHA'I FAITH. Religion founded by 
Baha'u'llah (1817-1892), now spread to 230 
countries of the East and West. In the United 
States there are 179 organized local com- 
munities. World center: Haifa, Israel. United 
States headquarters: Wilmette, 111. 

BAHAMAS. A colony of the British West 
Indies comprising 22 inhabited and many 
uninhabited islands and rocks. The chief is- 
lands are New Providence, Abaco, Harbour, 
Grand Bahama, Cat, Long, Mayaguana, Eleu- 
thra, Exuma, San Salvador (Watling's Is- 
land), Acklin's, Crooked, Great Inagua, An- 
dros. Total land area: 4,404 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 
est.): 92,598 (85 percent colored). Capital: 
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Wide World 

A big star from a little country, Eddie Choong of Malaya, chats with Calijornian Joe Alston 
before the men's finals in the All-England badminton championships (won by Alston). 



Nassau (on island of New Providence). 
Production of sisal and sponge continues to 
dwindle. Principal exports in 1954 were lum- 
ber, crawfish, and salt ; principal imports were 
machinery, apparel, and fresh meat. In 1954 
total imports amounted to 9,404,183; total 
exports, 1,328,859. Finance (1954) ; revenue, 
3,095,541; expenditure, 3,008,064; public 
debt, 1,211,000. An executive council of 9 
members, a legislative council of 9 members, 
and a representative assembly assist the gov- 
ernor. Governor; Earl of Ranfurly, 



BAHREIN (BAHRAIN). An archipelago in 
the Persian Gulf, 20 miles off the Arabian 
coast. The important islands are Bahrein, 
Muharraq, Nabi Saleh, and Sitra. Total area: 
213 sq.mi. Pop.: 115,000. Capital: Manama 
(30,000). Bahrein is the center of valuable 
pearl fisheries. Crude petroleum production 
in 1955 was 1.5 million metric tons. Other 
products were sailcloth, boats, reed mats, and 
dates. There is a large oil refinery. Chief im- 
ports: cotton piece-goods, household gox>ds, 
machinery, motor accessories, hardware, and 
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cutlery ; the chief exports: petroleum products, 
pearls, sugar, tea, rice, and wheat. The 1953 
revenue totaled Rs37,366,000. Ruler: Sheik 
Sir Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifa (in treaty 
relations with Great Britain) . 

BAKER ISLAND. A coral atoll of the Pacific 
Ocean just north of the equator, less than a 
mile in diameter. It is under the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS. A province of Spain 
comprising a group of 4 islands Mallorca, 
Menorca, Ibiza, and Formentera and 11 is- 
lets, in the western Mediterranean. Area: 1,936 
sq.mi. Pop. (1950): 436,427. Capital: Palma 
(on Mallorca). 

BALKAN STATES. The countries of the 
peninsula south of the Danube. See ALBANIA, 
BULGARIA, GREECE, RUMANIA, TURKEY, 
YUGOSLAVIA. 

BANDUNG CONFERENCE. See ASIAN- 
AFRICAN CONFERENCE. 

BANKS AND BANKING. The expansion in 
loans of commercial banks in 1955 was the 
largest in many years. Commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans made up 55 percent of 
the total and nearly three-fifths of the in- 
crease. Commercial bank loans to* business 
continued to increase during 1955. 

Bank loans to consumers expanded by over 
$1,500 million in the first ten months of 1955. 
The banks accounted for the bulk of the in- 
crease in consumer instalment credit. Auto- 
mobile sales accounted for most of the ex- 
pansion. Outstanding consumer loans of com- 
mercial banks totaled nearly $12,500 million 
in October 1955. 

Real estate loans of commercial banks in 
1955 grew at the fastest rate since the war. 
The large expansion was due primarily to the 
boom in housing construction. At the end 
of September, mortgage loans held by all com- 
mercial banks totaled $20,600 million, a gain 
of $2,700 million over the year before. To curb 
the expansion in mortgage credit, the no 
down-payment VA-guaranteed mortgages 
were eliminated, while the maturity on both 
FHA-insured and VA mortgages was reduced 
from thirty to twenty-five years. 

Bank loans of weekly reporting member 
banks for purchasing or carrying securities 
showed an increase of about 9 percent in 1955. 
The Federal Reserve Board raised margin re- 
quirements for purchasing or carrying Listed 
securities from 50 to 60 percent in January 
and to 70 percent in April. 

The sharp increase in commercial bank 
loans during 195S was to a considerable ex- 
tent offset by a decline in bank holdings of 



United States Government securities. As the 
banks sold Government obligations they in- 
creased their ability to expand loans. Total 
loans and investments of commercial banks 
rose by about $4,850 million in the 12 months 
ending October 1955. 

The Money Supply. There was only a mod- 
erate expansion in the money supply. Demand 
deposits and currency held by consumers and 
businesses, which together form the active part 
of the money supply, totaled $133,400 million 
on October 26, 1955, a rise of $3,400 million 
from the year before. The money supply was 
used more actively in 1955. The rate of growth 
of time and savings deposits was smaller than 
in 1954. Time deposits in commercial and 
mutual savings banks and the Postal Saving 
System totaled about $78,000 million at the 
end of October, a rise of $3,100 million a 
year. 

Credit Policy. Free reserves of the banks, 
i.e., excess reserves minus borrowings at Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, dropped from $243 million 
on December 29, 1954, to minus $522 million 
on November 30, 1955. This marked change 
reflected mainly Federal Reserve open market 
operations. 

With the steady increase in business ac- 
tivity, accompanied by the sharp expansion 
of business, consumer and mortgage loans, the 
Federal Reserve authorities felt it imperative 
to reduce the availability of bank credit in 
order to prevent the boom from getting out 
of hand. This was accomplished mainly 
through open market sales of Treasury billsT 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. During the ( 
year Federal Reserve holdings of bills declined 
by over $600 million. In addition, the Federal 
Reserve Banks raised the discount rates on 
loans to member banks in four stages from 
\ l /2 to 2 l / 2 percent, the highest rate in twenty 
years. 

These measures were supplemented by the 
tightening of mortgage credit and margin 
requirements on security purchases. Further- 
more, the Treasury, by offering 3 percent 
obligations, reduced the flow of funds into 
mortgages and corporate bonds. 

Other Developments. Short-term interest 
rates in 1955 rose to the highest levels since 
1933. The yield on 91 -day Treasury bills rose 
from 1.17 in December 1954 to 2.69 percent 
on December 29, 1955. The rate on prime 90- 
day bankers* acceptances rose from 1.25 to 
2.50 percent and that on prime 4-6 months 
commercial paper from 1.3 to 3 percent. Inter- 
est rates charged by commercial banks on 
business and security loans also increased. 
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Bao Dai, playboy Emperor of South Vietnam, 
was voted out while living on the Riviera. 

This trend, coupled with the relative stability 
of bond yields, resulted in the smallest spread 
in years between short- and long-term yields. 
Interest rates on conventional mortgages also 
increased somewhat and discounts on VA and 
FHA mortgages also rose in some areas. 

During the first half of 1955, member bank 
net profits were smaller than during the same 
period of 1954 despite the rise in gross earn- 
ings. This vas due to larger expenses and a 
decline in profits on the sale of securities. Net 
profits were, however, higher than in any 
period prior to 1954. 

The continuation of the merger movement 
among banks was also a subject of concern 
in legislative circles. Congressman Emanuel 
Celler, chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, pointed out that from 1950 to 1955 
nearly 850 commercial banks had been elimi- 
nated by merger or consolidation. Legislation 
to provide stricter regulation of bank mergers 
was introduced into Congress. 

BAO DAI. Former Chief of State of South 
Vietnam, born in 1911 at Hue, Annam, French 
Indochina. He assumed the throne in 1932. In 
1945 he was persuaded to abdicate to Ho Chi 



Minh and later went into exile. He returned 
to power in 1949 when the French Govern- 
ment set up a rival government for Vietnam. 
On October 26 Bao Dai was superseded as 
ruler by Ngo Dinh Diem. 

BAPTIST FEDERATION OF CANADA. 
This federation comprises the Maritime and 
the Ontario and Quebec Conventions and the 
Baptist Union of Western Canada. It has a 
total of 1,262 churches, 800 ministers and 144,- 
613 members in Canada. Headquarters: 154 
Preston Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. This union reported 3,273 
churches in 1953, with 2,018 pastors in charge, 
325,896 church members, and 327,597 Sunday 
School scholars. Under the Presidency of R. L. 
Child, B.A., B.D., B.Litt., with Dr. Ernest A. 
Payne as General Secretary, the Union con- 
tinued its varied services. 

BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE. The Baptist 
World Alliance, a voluntary organization, 
which exists to promote the spirit of fellow- 
ship, service, and cooperation among the Bap- 
tist Unions and Conventions of the world, 
reported a world membership of over 20,- 
700,000. President: Dr. Theodore F. Adams, 
London. Address: 1628 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 

BARBADOS. A British West Indian island 
colony. Area: 166 sq.mi. Pop. (Jan. 1, 1954): 
222,942. Capital: Bridgetown. Sugar (178,- 
960 tons output in 1954) is the most impor- 
tant agricultural product: others are molasses 
and rum. Trade (1954): imports, U.S. $28 
million; exports, U.S. $24 million. Budget 
estimates (1954-55): revenue 2,848,372; ex- 
penditure 2,690,089. The public debt (Mar. 
31, 1955), totaled 709,527. The Governor (Sir 
Robert Arundell) is assisted by an executive 
council. There are a legislative council of 15 
members and an elective House of Assembly 
of 24 members. In February, 1954, a Cabinet 
system of government was inaugurated. 

BARLEY. The 1955 barley crop of 390,969,- 
000 bu., in the United States was 20 million 
above 1954. Leading producing States were: 
North Dakota, 82,064,000 bu.; California, 
64,116,000; and Montana, 41,910,000. World 
barley production in 1955 (2,830 million bu.) 
was the largest of the postwar period. Leading 
producing countries, other than the United 
States, were: Canada, 258,025,000 bu.; Tur- 
key, 146,980,000; and India, 130,010,000. 

BASEBALL Brooklyn's dream of a world 
championship came true in 1955. Brooklyn 
never was seriously threatened in the Na- 
tional League race. In the American circuit, 
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Fast action in the East-West college basketball game at New York's Madison Square Garden 
involves Les Lane of Oklahoma (16) and Ed Fleming of Niagara (right). East won, 83-68. 



the Cleveland Indians appeared to have their 
second straight flag clinched but the New 
York, Boston and Chicago teams refused to 
give up. As pressure mounted, the Yanks capi- 
talized on Cleveland's lapses, and two days be- 
fore the official season closed took their sixth 
pennant in seven years. 
A crowd of 63,869 persons at Yankee 



Stadium saw the Bronx Bombers win the 
series opener, 6-5. The Yankees then took the 
second contest, 4-2. As the action shifted to 
Ebbets Field on September 30, Brooklyn 
triumphed, 8-3. The following day, the Dodg- 
ers won, 8-5, to tie the series, and then they 
went ahead to annex the pivotal fifth game, 
5-3. 
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Back at the Stadium on October 3, the 
Yanks exploded for five runs in the first 
inning to win, 5-1, before 64,022. With Johnny 
Podres hurling a brilliant shutout, the Dodgers 
took the deciding game, 2-0, before a roaring 
crowd of 62,465 at the Stadium. The triumph 
was their first in eight world series. 

At the close of the campaign, Leo Durocher 
resigned as manager of the Giants and Bill 
Rigney joined the club as his successor. Eddie 
Stanky was deposed as the Cardinals' pilot 
in June. 

Campanella was voted the most valuable 
player of the National League for the third 
time, and Berra gained the American League 
award for the third season. Richie Ashbura 
of the Phils batted .338 to lead the National 
circuit, and Al Kaline of Detroit paced the 
American with .340. Willie Mays was top 
home-run hitter with 51. Bill Virdon of the 
Cleveland Indians was voted outstanding 
rookie of 1955. 

In the annual All-Star game, played at Mil- 
waukee on July 12, the National League de- 
feated the American nine, 6-5. Minneapolis 
won the Little World Series. Other major win- 
ners included the following: International 
League Montreal (regular), Rochester (play- 
offs) ; American Association Minneapolis 
(regular and play-offs) ; Pacific Coast League 
Seattle; Southern Mobile. Wake Forest 
gained the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation honors. 

BASKETBALL. The University of San Fran- 
cisco won National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation honors for the 1954-55 campaign when it 
routed the defending champion, La Salle of 
Philadelphia, 7 7-63, at Kansas City on Mar. 19, 
1955. In scoring their 26th straight triumph, 
the Dons were paced by Bill Russell, their All- 
America center, who stands 6 ft., 10 in. Russell 
accounted for 23 points and shone on re- 
bounds and passing; his team-mate, K. C. 
Jones, was high scorer with 24 tallies. San 
Francisco gained the final by stopping Colo- 
rado, 62-50, as Russell made 24 markers, while 
La Salle moved up by eliminating Iowa, 76-73, 
as All-America Tom Gola sank 23 points. 
Colorado, Big Seven victor, registered an up- 
set by halting Iowa, Big Ten champion, 75-54, 
in the consolation game for third place. 

In a season filled with upsdts, Georgia Tech 
furnished the major surprise by halting Ken- 
tucky, 59-58, at Lexington, Ky., on Jan. 8. 
The Engineers' victory broke a 32-game win- 
ning streak and marked Kentucky's first loss 
in 130 games on its home floor. A jump shot 
by Joe Helms in the closing 11 seconds was 



the deciding margin. With Helms accounting 
for 24 points, Tech again stopped Kentucky, 
65-69, at Atlanta, Ga., on January 31. 

Duquesne took the 18th annual national in- 
tercollegiate invitation tourney at New York's 
Madison Square Garden, halting Dayton, 70- 
58, in the final. The University of Cincinnati 
(O.) beat St. Francis of Loretto, Pa., 96-91, 
for third place. East Texas won the national 
intercollegiate (N.A.I.A.) event at Kansas 
City, and Moberly of Missouri was national 
junior college champion. Columbia, Princeton, 
and Penn tied with 10 victories and 4 defeats 
in the Ivy League. In the playoffs, Columbia 
eliminated Penn, 73-71, at Princeton ; but then 
Princeton routed Columbia, 86-9, at Rutgers, 
to win the title. 

Other major champions included the follow- 
ing: Southeastern, Kentucky; Southern, West 
Virginia; Atlantic, North Carolina State; 
Western (Big Ten), Iowa; Big Seven, Colo- 
rado; Missouri Valley, St. Louis, and Tulsa, 
tied ; Mountain States, Utah ; Border, Texas 
Tech, and West Texas State, tied; Pacific 
Coast, Oregon State; Southwest, Southern 
Methodist ; Rocky Mountain, Idaho ; national 
A.A.U., Phillips 66 Oilers of Bartlesville, 
Okla. ; national industrial, Phillips Oilers; 
women's national A.A.U., Wayland College 
Club of Plainview, Texas; National Basket- 
ball Association, Syracuse Nationals, Eastern 
and playoff champion; Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Pistons, Western Division. 

BASUTOLAND. A British-ruled native ter- 
ritory in South Africa. Area: 11,716 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1953 est.): 585,000. Capital: Maseru. 
Principal crops are wheat, maize, and sorghum. 
Barley, oats, and vegetables are grown. Sheep- 
raising is highly developed. In 1954, imports 
were valued at 2,612,007 and exports at 
1,954,105. Finance (1953-54 est.): revenue, 
1,513,606; expenditure, 1,406,410. The ter- 
ritory is governed by a resident commissioner 
for the British High Commissioner in South 
Africa. 

BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. An in- 
stitute founded in 1929 to promote research 
and education in the industrial sciences, to 
conduct research on a non-profit basis for in- 
dustry and government, maintain a program 
of fundamental scientific investigation, and to 
offer fellowships and training in research 
methods to selected postgraduate students in 
physical and biological sciences. Office: 505 
King Avenue, Columbus 1, Ohio. 

BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION. 
AMERICAN. A Commission created by Con- 
gress in 1923 to erect memorials to commemo- 
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rate the service of the American armed forces 
in World War I. The Commission is charged 
by Public Law 456, 79th Congress, with com- 
memorating the services of the American 
armed forces in World War II. 

BEANS. DRY. Production in 1955 in the 
United States was 17,287,000 bags of 100 lb., 
cleaned, according to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. Leading classes of beans pro- 
duced in 1955: Pea (Navy), 4,622,000 bags 
(cleaned); Pinto, 3,853,000; Great Northern, 
2,029,000. The leading producing State was 
Michigan with 4,668,000 bags. 

BECHUANALAND. A British High Com- 
mission protectorate in central South Africa. 
Area: 275,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.): 293,- 
000. Animal husbandry and dairying are the 
chief occupations of the people. Trade (1953) : 
imports 2,416,404; exports 2,168,165. 
Finance (1953-54 est.) : revenue 948,009; ex- 
penditure 1,089,209. The British High Com- 
missioner is empowered to make laws for 
the protectorate by proclamation, and is rep- 
resented by a Resident Commissioner. 

BELGIAN CONGO. A territory of Belgium 
in central Africa, including a large part of the 
basin of the Congo River. Area: 2,343,930 
sq.mi. The native population on Dec. 31, 1953, 
was 12,026,159. The white population num- 
bered 86,688, of which 67,827 were Belgians. 
In 1953 Le"opoldville, the capital, had 279,101 
inhabitants; Elizabethville (1952), 110,801. 

Production. The principal industries of the 
Belgian Congo are agriculture and mining. 
The principal agricultural products are cotton, 
palm oil, rubber, cocoa, and coffee. The colony 
is rich in minerals. In 1954 imports were 
valued at 18,491 million Congo francs; exports 
at 19,801 million Congo francs. (Figures in- 
clude those for Ruanda-Urundi.) 

Government. Revenue for 1954 was esti- 
mated at 7,879,951,000 francs; expenditure at 
7,498,577,000 francs. The administration is 
under the general supervision of the Belgian 
Minister of Colonies at Brussels, normally an 
appointee of the King, who is assisted by a 
colonial council. At the head of the actual ad- 
ministration is a governor general, Le"on Petil- 
lon. 

Ruanda-Urundi, Territory of. This Ter- 
ritory, formerly a League of Nations mandate, 
became a Trust Territory of the United Na- 
tions on Dec. 13, 1946. Area: 20,900 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1953): 4,071,702 natives, 5,306 Euro- 
peans, and 2,175 Asiatics. The administrative 
capitals are Nianza and Kitega. 

BELGIUM. A kingdom of western Europe. 
Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,783 sq.mi. Pop. 



(1955 est.) : 8,840,700, comprising two distinct 
groups, the Flemings (about 55 percent) and 
the Walloons (about 45 percent) . Both French 
and Flemish are spoken. Chief cities: Greater 
Brussels, (1954), 976,000; Antwerp, with 
suburbs, about 800,000 ; Liege, 252,000 ; Ghent, 
230,000. 

Production. Belgium's healthy and balanced 
economy supports one of the densest popula- 
tions in Europe. Leading crops are wheat, oats, 
and barley. Coal production (1954) was 29,- 
250,000 tons; steel output, 5 million tons; 
pig iron, 4.6 millions tons. In 1954 imports 
were valued at 127,500 million francs ; exports, 
115,200 million francs. (Figures refer only to 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Customs Union.) 

Government. Budget estimates for 1955 
were: revenue, 81,700 million francs; ex- 
penditure, 99,000 million francs. Belgium is 
a constitutional monarchy with legislative 
power vested in the King, the Senate, and the 
Chamber of Representatives; the Parliament 
is elected on the principle of universal suffrage. 
Ruler: King Baudouin I. Premier: Achille van 
Acker. 

Events, 1955. One issue the school ques- 
tion dominated all others during 1955, The 
country was split into two ideological camps 
along virtually the same lines as it had been 
in 1950-51 over the "royal question." The is- 
sue was an old one, dating back in some re- 
spects to 1879, when a secular public school 
system was first established. 

Early in 1955, the Socialist-Liberal Govern- 
ment of van Acker decided to restrict the 
growth and activities of the Roman Catholic 
parochial school system. A series of measures 
was drafted by the Socialist Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lon Collard, and on Mar. 22 
the Government announced its intention to 
cut the annual subsidy to the parochial schools 
by $10 million. 

While the Chamber, on March 25, approved 
the Government program by a vote of 113 to 
88, the Social Christian (Catholic) party 
mobilized its adherents. On March 26, tens of 
thousands of "protest marchers" converged 
on Brussels. They were dispersed by the police. 

On April 17, a crowd estimated at 20,000 
staged another noisy demonstration in Ant- 
werp, traditionally a Socialist stronghold. 
Meanwhile, the Government went ahead with 
its program. In addition to the cut in sub- 
sidies, the Collard Bill tightened the rules for 
awarding diplomas to teachers in Catholic 
schools and encouraged the establishment of 
new non -denominational institutions, 

The bill was approved on June 13, 111 to 
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1, after the Social Christians had walked out 
in protest. During the Senate debates, a new 
rash of demonstrations took place, especially 
on July 2 at Liege. After a second rally in 
Brussels on July 10, a petition carrying 2,197,- 
209 signatures gathered by Catholic organ- 
izations was presented to King Baudouin, who 
referred the protesters to the Government. 

After a Government offer to submit the is- 
sue to a neutral commission for settlement had 
been rejected, the Collard Bill went to the 
Senate. It was passed on July 21 and signed 
by the King shortly afterward. New trouble 
flared up after the summer recess. 

From mid-May to mid-June, King Bau- 
douin toured the Congo amid elaborate festivi- 
ties and colorful pageantry. In October the 
Belgian representative denounced the Trustee- 
ship Committee of the UN General Assembly 
for meddling in an area over which it had no 
competence. 

Throughout the year, authorities kept a 
sharp eye on inflationary pressures. Although 
unemployment dropped to a new low of 130,- 
000 in August and foreign trade ran at higher 
levels than the year before, some misgivings 
were aroused by the uninterrupted rise of the 
public debt and of the Government's credit 
demands. At the end of the year there were 
no signs of economic decline or of a slackening 
of industrial activity. 

BENSON, EZRA TAFT. U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, born Aug. 4, 1899, in Whitney, 
Franklin county, Idaho. He was appointed to 
his present Cabinet position in November, 
1952. 

BERMUDA. A British colony in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 568 miles east of Cape Hatteras, N.C. 
About 20 of the 360 islands are inhabited. 
Area: 20.58 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 40,444. 
Chief town: Hamilton (pop. 3,000). Tourist 
trade is an important source of income. Chief 
agricultural products are bananas, potatoes, 
lily bulbs and vegetables. Imports include 
food, clothing, alcoholic beverages, agricul- 
tural supplies, etc. Trade (1954): imports, 
12,458,711; exports, 1,924,782. 

Government. Finance (1955 est.): revenue 
and expenditure balanced at 2,735,150. Public 
debt in 1955, 225,000. The administration of 
Bermuda is headed by a governor assisted by 
an executive council of 8 members and a legis- 
lative council of 1 1 members, both appointed 
by the Crown. The 36 members of the House 
of Assembly are elected. Governor: Lieut. 
Gen. Sir John Woodall (installed in 1956). 

EVAN, ANEURIN. British Socialist leader, 
born November 1897, at Tredegar, Mon- 
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Agriculture Secretary Benson got this plump 
hog from an admirer a 19-year-old farm boy. 

mouthshire, Wales. Once a coal miner, he 
has been M.P. (Labour) for Ebbw Vale, Mon- 
mouthshire, since 1929. He was Minister of 
Health 1945-51, when he became Minister of 
Labour and National Service ; he resigned from 
this post after three months. On Apr. 14, 1954, 
he withdrew as parliamentary head of the 
Labour Party. 

BHUTAN. A semi-independent state in the 
eastern Himalayas. Area: 18,000 sq.mi. Pop. 
(est.) : 300,000; capital, Punakha. Rice, maize, 
millet, lac, wax, different kinds of cloth, and 
musk are the main products. The estimated 
annual revenue is 30,000. 

BIBLE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, THE. 
Organized in 1937, in Philadelphia, Pa., result- 
ing from the Modernist-Fundamental contro- 
versy in the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., the Bible Presbyterian Church stands 
for the verbal inspiration of the Bible, the 
pre-millennial return of Christ, and separation 
from worldly practices and unbelief. Statistics 
(1955): 8,670 members, 199 ministers, 95 
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churches. The 18th General Synod met in the 
First Bible Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri in Jume. 

BIG FOUR CONFERENCES. For the first 
time in ten years the heads of states of the 
major Powers met together in 19S5 in an ef- 
fort to alleviate international tensions and to 
promote the settlement of problems of power 
by bargaining. The two conferences at Ge- 
neva, despite their paucity of concrete results, 
registered the will of the participants to re- 
nounce war as obsolete in the thermonuclear 
age, to mitigate the "Cold War" in its more in- 
flammatory aspects, and to strive, however 
hesitantly, for some minimum common 
ground as a context for a "competitive co- 
existence." 

A "summit" conference to negotiate a settle- 
ment had long been urged by Winston Church- 
ill as the only alternative to co-annihilation. 
Early in 1955 the inexorable fact of stale- 
mate, coupled with a dawning realization of 
the intolerable costs and fantastic risks of a 
continued contest for global hegemony, suf- 
ficiently impressed decision-makers in Mos- 
cow and Washington to admit of a new de- 
parture. Each side was resolved, fiowever, 
to "mend its fences" before embarking on bar- 
gaining. This condition was met with Western 
ratification of the Paris accords of Oct. 23, 
1954 and the Warsaw conference of May, 
1955. 

On May 8 the Foreign Ministers of France, 
Britain, and the U.S.A., with Chancellor Ade- 
nauer participating, considered prospects in 
Paris. On May 10, the U.S.S.R. publicized an 
elaborate plan for disarmament while Bul- 
ganin in the Polish capital, in a mild and con- 
ciliatory statement, foreshadowed the shape of 
the Warsaw Pact. 

Also on May 10 Washington, London, and 
Paris formally invited the U.S.S.R. "to join 
with us in an effort to remove sources of con- 
flict." A Soviet note of May 26 accepted the 
Western invitation, though rejecting Dulles 1 
suggestions for discussion of the "liberation" 
of the Soviet satellites. A Western note of June 
6 proposed a meeting in Geneva, July 18-21. 
A Soviet note of June 13 assented. 

Policy-makers on both sides had publicly 
committed themselves to irreconcilable posi- 
tions on Germany and on disarmament and 
these positions remained unchanged during 
1955. Both sides were agreed "in principle" on 
the need of German unification. The West 
insisted on unity through free elections while 
Moscow insisted on unification through par- 
leys between the German Federal Republic 



and the German Democratic Republic (which 
Bonn and the Western Powers refused to 
recognize), with the unified Reich, a la 
Austria, pledged to no alliances and no foreign 
troops or bases on its territory. 

Both sides were equally agreed "in principle" 
on the need of disarmament. But the West 
insisted on "fool-proof" arrangements of in- 
spection and control as a prerequisite. The 
U.S.S.R. argued for the priority of commit- 
ments to reduce arms and to ban atomic 
weapons as a condition for any accord. The 
result was continued deadlock significantly 
alleviated, however, by a fresh climate of 
cordiality (the "Spirit of Geneva") productive 
of fruitful results in other areas of contacts. 

The "Summit" The conference opened on 
July 18 in the Palace of Nations. With public 
proceedings no diplomatic negotiations took 
place nor were any possible. Eisenhower pro- 
posed an "alarm system" of arms inspection 
to prevent "frightful surprises" or "sudden 
attack." 

Eden proposed a mutual defense treaty 
among the four Powers plus a unified Ger- 
many and a demilitarized security zone in 
East-Central Europe. Bulganin proposed an 
exchange of guarantees between the signatories 
of NATO and of the Warsaw Pact. Faure 
proposed budgetary limitations on armaments, 
with the funds thus saved to be devoted to 
aid to underdeveloped countries. Eisenhower 
made headlines by suggesting that the U.SA. 
and U.S.S.R. exchange blueprints of military 
installations and agree to reciprocal aerial 
inspection of one another's territories. The 
conference closed on July 23, amid general 
expressions of cordiality, with a directive to 
the Foreign Ministers to meet in Geneva in 
October. 

The U.S., British, and French Foreign Min- 
isters met in New York, N.Y., September 27- 
28, conferred with Molotov and the West 
German Foreign Minister, and resolved that 
priority in the forthcoming discussions should 
be given to reunification of Germany. 

Geneva: Act II. On October 27 the four 
Foreign Ministers with their staffs reassembled 
in the Palace of Nations, in a dampened 
atmosphere, and again resorted to public 
speeches elaborately reiterating their previous 
views which, as expressed, admitted of no 
compromise on crucial positions. On Novem- 
ber 16 the conference adjourned amid mild 
recriminations. The final communique* set no 
date for another meeting and recommended 
that "the future course of discussions should 
be settled through diplomatic channels." A 
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Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, brought the Big Four together for the first top-level 

East-West talks since 1945. (Above) Soviet Premier Bulganin and President Eisenhower in 

serious conversation. (Below) They exhibit air of cordiality which dominated meetings. 
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Wide World 



Big Four wives Mrs. Eisenhower (above, left), Lady Eden, and Mme. Faure (right) at din- 

tier given by Mme. Max Petit pierre, wife of the Swiss president. (Below) "Geneva Spirit" 

shown in smiles of Bulganin (left) and Communist Party chief Khrushchev. 
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simultaneous communiqu of the three West- 
ern Powers blamed the U.S.S.R. for refusing 
to agree to Western terms for German unity. 

BILLIARDS. Willie Mosconi of Philadelphia, 
Pa., regained world pocket billiard laurels 
when he defeated Irving Crane of Rochester, 
N.Y., in a challenge match at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in December, 1955. The score was 1,- 
500-676. Harold Worst of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. retained the world three-cushion 
laurels which he had won in an international 
tourney at Buenos Aires late in 1954. 

BIOGRAPHY. See AMERICAN LITERATURE; 
ENT.LISH LITERATURE. 

BIRDS. See FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. 

BIRTHS. See VITAL STATISTICS. 

BOBSLEDDING. Swiss stars dominated the 
world title events at St. Moritz. Fritz Feiera- 
bend won his third universal two-man title 
when he and Harry Warbourton, a country- 
man, sped down the 1,600-meter course four 
times in the total clocking of 5 min. 33 28 sec. 
The No. 1 U.S. sled, driven by Dick Severino, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., with Bill Williams, 
Rockingham, N.C., as brake, was sixth Franz 
Kapus drove a Swiss team to victory in the 
four-man competition in 5 min. 10.52 sec. 
Severino's four finished sixth. 

BOHLEN, CHARLES EUSTIS. US Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R., born in Clayton, N.Y., 
Aug. 30, 1904. Considered a top expert on 
Soviet foreign policy, he was an interpreter 
at the Big Three conferences at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. On Mar. 27, 1953 his 
nomination was confirmed by the U S. Senate. 

BOLIVIA. A republic in South America. 
Area- 419,470 sq mi. Pop. (1954 est.) : 3,162,- 
000. Principal cities (1950 census): La Paz 
(actual seat of the government), 321,063; 
Cochabamba, 80,795; Oruru, 62,975; Potosi, 
4^.758; Santa Cruz, 42,746; Sucre (legal capi- 
tal), 40.128. 

Production. The cultivation of almost 5 
million acres yields principally rubber, qui- 
nine, cattle and hides. Basic foodstuffs have to 
be imported. Brazil and the United States 
supply quantities of wheat and flour, sugar, 
rice and other staples. Bolivia produced in 
the first 10 months of 1955 almost 22,700 
metric tons of tin. Tungsten, lead, copper, 
zinc, antimony, gold and silver also are mined. 
In 1955 the output of crude petroleum was 
estimated at 347,280 metric tons, 

Foreign Trade. In 1954, imports were valued 
at U.S. $65.5 million and exports at U.S. $166- 
3 million. The leading imports are foodstuffs, 
timber, machinery and textiles. 

Government. The budget for 1955 estimated 



revenue at 29,300 million bolivianos and ex- 
penditure at 30,300 million bolivianos. Direct 
and indirect taxes yield about 90 percent 
of the revenue. The constitution now in effect 
was promulgated in 1938, revised in 1945, 
and further changed since the revolution in 
1946. Bolivia has 9 departments, each of which 
elects 3 members to the Senate for a term of 
6 years. Representatives to the Chamber of 
Deputies are elected for 4 years. Dr. Victor 
Paz Estenssoro was inaugurated as president 
on Apr. 16, 1952. 

Events, 1955. Bolivia is in the midst of an 
inflationary crisis. The boliviano, which at the 
official rate of exchange is quoted at 190 to 
the dollar, sold as high as 3,000 to the dollar 
at one time in 1954. The basic reason for the 
crisis was the attempt to shift the country's 
economy from dependence upon a single 
product, tin, which is subject to fluctuations 
on the world market, to a diversified econ- 
omy, with oil and agricultural production 
as a base. A railway has been completed be- 
tween Santa Cruz, Bolivia, and Corumba, 
Brazil. This railroad, which was made possible 
largely through Brazilian financial aid, should 
pay for itself by transporting petroleum into 
western Brazil. 

The United States was aiding in the at- 
tempt to strengthen the internal economy of 
Bolivia by lending capital for purchase of 
farm implements. Emigration was being con- 
sidered as a means of developing new agri- 
cultural areas in sparsely settled regions. The 
Bolivian government was organizing a project 
which would create a colony in the Santa 
Cruz area to be settled by equal numbers of 
Italians, Okinawans, and native Bolivians. 

Under the leadership of President Paz 
Estenssoro, Bolivia was working toward a 
diversified economy, and the administration 
felt that Bolivia would be completely self- 
sufficient by 1958. 

BONIN ISLANDS. An archipelago of vol- 
canic formation in the western Pacific, about 
600 miles south of Tokyo, Japan, and in- 
cluded in Japan proper as Ogasawarajima. 
Total area: 40 sq.mi. Pop. 148 in 1950. Only 
one of the islands is now inhabited. Capital: 
Omura (on Chichi). The principal agricultural 
crops are sugarcane, pineapples, and bananas. 
The Bonins passed to the control oi United 
States forces in 1945. 

BOTANY. American botanical societies met 
with other biological groups at Michigan 
State University in East Lansing Sept. 5-9, 
1955. Somewhere near 1,000 papers were pre- 
sented. Symposia were held on ion accumula- 
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tion in plants, on respiration, on the vegeta- 
tion of arctic and alpine tundra, and on the 
taxonomy of cultivated plants. 

Taxonomy and Floristics. Further instal- 
ments were published of the floras of: Texas, 
Nevada, French Guiana, Morocco, North 
Africa, Parana (Brazil). A flora of the Swiss 
Alps appeared, and a volume on the ferns of 
Malaya. 

Chromosomes were counted and recorded 
in the cacti. Chromosome numbers were de- 
termined in many mosses. In arctic species 
wide differences in number were found ; some 
polyploidy (the existence of several sets of 
chromosomes in each cell) was encountered. 
Mosses do not substantiate the general thesis 
that frequency of polyploidy increases with 
an increase of latitude, a thesis confirmed by 
studies of flowering plants in Iceland and 
elsewhere. 

Ecology. It was found that prescribed burn- 
ing of the pine barrens in New Jersey in- 
creases the ground cover of mosses and lichens, 
and that this intercepts much of the water 
which falls. Wildfire on the other hand de- 
nudes the soil and allows more water to 
enter it. In Germany dew was foujid to be 
absorbed by leaves and to influence their 
rate of evaporation and so their accumula- 
tion of minerals from the soil. It was shown 
that the formation of wood in trees at high 
altitudes in the Bitter Root Mountains has 
had no relation to climatic variation over a 
period of 50 years, but is limited by low 
temperatures at the upper levels and by sum- 
mer droughts at the lower. Study of the root 
systems of the chaparral of southern Cali- 
fornia revealed some that reached depths of 
28 feet in fractured rock; all were wider in 
extent than the aerial parts of the plants; 
some roots grew uphill parallel to the surface. 

Morphology. In Canada living cells were 
found in maple trunks more than a century 
old ; postmortem deposits in such cells account 
for most of the color in the heartwood. 
Phloem cells, the cells which carry food up 
and down the stem, were studied in many 
species by subjecting them to agents which 
shrink the living contents and then examining 
them microscopically. No streaming of the 
protoplasm was seen, but there were surging 
movements which seem to indicate the pos- 
sibility of "mass flow"; and evidence of 
unique conditions at the sieve plates which 
separate adjoining cells. When a living stem 
tip of lupine was split, the injured cells be- 
low the apex exuded liquid, while those of 
the apex did not; which suggests differences 



in their activity. The separated halves tended 
to graft together from the base up, except for 
the apical region. 

An important book by C. W. Wardlaw 
entitled Embryo genesis in Plants summarizes 
current concepts of embryology in all groups 
of plants with the result of recent studies 
in experimental morphology by the author 
and others. 

Genetics. We have been generally taught 
that all cells of one plant have the same 
number of chromosomes. It has become evi- 
dent that this is not always true. Certain 
plants of the Texan wildflower Xanthisma 
texana were shown to have five pairs in stem 
and leaves, but four pairs in the root. Other 
plants of the same species have four pairs in 
all parts; and still others have various other 
numbers. The widespread Australian plant 
Leucopogon juniperinus was shown to have 
four pairs of chromosomes and four unpaired 
chromosomes. A study of fern prothalli (the 
sexual generation) showed that the number 
of chromosomes varies in older tissues, as in 
many flowering plants. 

The phenomenon of pseudoallelism refers to 
the apparent reduplication of a gene at an 
adjacent place on the chromosome so that it 
is no longer matched by the gene on the 
other chromosome of that pair. The question 
is whether this is due to a duplication of a 
single gene or the presence of a complex gene; 
studies so far published indicated the former. 

Understanding of genetics of micro-organ- 
isms was furthered by the demonstration of 
the reduction division in yeasts and in slime- 
molds; this is the division associated with 
sexual union. The reduction division usually 
forms 4 cells ; but it was shown that in yeasts 
an extra division may occur, so that eight 
spores are formed. 

Mycology and Plant Pathology. Studies 
were published of the species of Cordyceps 
parasitic on spiders, and of fungi which 
capture and feed on the microscopic worms 
called nematodes. Among the mechanisms 
used by the worm-catching fungi are adhesive 
pads, a sticky substance like treacle, vertical 
loops which constrict around a nematode, and 
networks of loops which adhere to and en- 
tangle the worms. A sexual hormone was 
demonstrated in Glomerella which caused a 
self-sterile strain to become self-fertile. A 
study of fungi over the Atlantic indicated that 
fungi can make the west-east crossing un- 
harmed; their numbers not diminishing with 
distance from land but being correlated with 
the movements of air masess. 
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Antibiotics in the control of plant diseases 
showed that many of these substances can be 
absorbed either through the roots or through 
the leaves, and are transported through the 
plant. Most are toxic to plants, but can be 
used effectively at concentrations dilute 
enough to minimize their bad effects. Strep- 
tomycin protected chrysanthemums from 
bacterial wilt, also packaged spinach leaves 
from a bacterial soft rot. Aureomycin, ter- 
ramycin and chloramphenicol prevented 
crown-gall in tomatoes and marigold. A liv- 
ing bacillus was shown to prevent damping- 
off of sugar-beet seedlings. 

A disease of pineapples in Hawaii was re- 
lated to the presence of chlorine in the moist 
air blown from the ocean; but a complete 
lack of this element was shown to cause a 
disease of tomatoes. 

Plant Physiology. A study was reported of 
the mosses which grow on copper ore. It 
was suggested that they really use the sulphur 
in the ore in the manufacture of food and 
are perhaps a relic of an older flora which 
used sulphur instead of oxygen in photo- 
synthesis. An aqueous extract of plant tumors 
was used in place of coconut milk in tissue 
cultures. In Germany flowering in peas was 
furthered by a low level of nitrogen ; low 
nitrogen was also associated with long life in 
English studies of Lemna (duckweed). Those 
who believe in the phase of the moon at plant- 
ing time as controlling the growth of plants 
may be cheered by the demonstration of a 
lunar rhythm in the use of oxygen by carrots, 
potatoes, and seaweed; it is at a minimum in 
the fortnight surrounding the new moon. 
There is also a daily rhythm, and a relation 
with barometric pressure. Spores of the wheat- 
rust fungus were shown to form a substance 
which inhibits their own germination; it is 
formed only in the presence of free oxygen; 
it is said to be trimethylethylene. The Pasteur 
effect was demonstrated in maize; that is, it 
was shown that in the roots of this species; 
and under the condition of the experiment, 
carbohydrates are used up in respiration more 
quickly in the absence of oxygen. 

BOWLING. Eddie Gerzine, Milwaukee, 
Wis., with 738, won singles laurels in the 52d 
annual American Bowling Congress tourney 
that ran from March 26 through June 5, 1955, 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. Harry Zoeller and 
George Pacropis, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., took the 
doubles with a total of 1,365. Fred Bujack, 
Detroit, Mich., was high man in all-events 
with 1,993. Scoring a 695, Nellie Vella, Rock- 
ford, 111., took the singles title in the 37th 



Woman's International Bowling Congress 
competition at Omaha, Neb. Marion Ladewig, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., took the all-events with 
1,890 and teamed with Wyllis Ryskamp to 
set an all-time mark of 1,264 in the doubles. 
Sylvia Wene, Philadelphia, Pa., was chosen 
"Woman Bowler of the Year." 

BOXING. Rocky Marciano, Brockton, 
Mass., retained his world heavyweight laurels 
after two successful defenses in 1955. The 
champion met Don Cockell of London, Eng., 
at San Francisco, Calif., on May 16 and 
triumphed in 54 seconds of the ninth round. 
Cockell made a courageous stand against the 
Brockton Blockbuster and was still on his 
feet when the referee stopped the bout. Archie 
Moore, who was not risking his light-heavy- 
weight crown, faced Rocky at the Yankee 
Stadium in New York September 21 and 
surprised the experts with his great battle 
against the champion. Marciano dropped his 
foe three times in the sixth and floored him 
again in the ninth, and then Moore, fatigued, 
was counted out in 1:19 of the round. It 
marked the title-holder's 49th victory in 49 
professional fights. 

Another of the year's top fights was the 
light-heavyweight title battle between Bobo 
Olson, the middleweight champion, and 
Moore, defender, on June 22 at the Polo 
Grounds, New York. Moore cleverly out- 
boxed Olson before stopping his foe in 1:19 
of the third round. Olson lost his middle- 
weight crown on December 9 at Chicago, 111., 
when he was knocked out by Sugar Ray 
Robinson in 2:51 of the second session. Rob- 
inson, aged 35, became holder of world middle- 
weight laurels for the third time. 

In the welterweight group, Johnny Saxton 
lost the title to Tony De Marco via a knock- 
out in 14 rounds at Boston, Mass., April 1 ; 
then Carmen Basilio of Canastota, N.Y., 
halted De Marco in 12 sessions to gain the 
title on June 10. Basilio faced De Marco 
again on November 30 and again stopped 
his foe in the twelfth. Wallace (Bud) Smith, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, dethroned Jim Carter, New 
Yorker, as lightweight king in Boston on 
June 29 and successfully defended the crown 
against Carter in Cincinnati October 19. Sandy 
Saddler of New York outpointed Teddy Davis 
of Hartford, Conn., at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on February 25 in his 
lone defense of featherweight laurels he has 
held since 1950. Robert Cohen of Paris con- 
tinued as bantamweight ruler, although held 
to a draw by Willie Toweel in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, on Sept 3. Pascual Perez of 
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Knocked out in the third round of a scheduled ten-round fight, middleweight champion Bobo 
Olson finds himself overmatched with light-heavyweight champ Archie Moore (background). 



Buenos Aires kept his world flyweight title 
by knocking out Alberto Barenghi of Italy in 
1:54 of the third round at Buenos Aires on 
April 13. 

BRAZIL. The United States of Brazil is a 
republic of 20 states, 5 federal territories, and 
one federal district. Area: 3,289,440 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1954 est.): 57,089,000. Principal cities 
(1950 census): Rio de Janeiro, 2,413,152; 
Sao Paulo, 2,227,512; Recife, 534,468; Sal- 
vador, 424,142; Porto Alegre, 401,213; Bel 
Horizonte, 360,313. 

Production. Only 2 percent of the total area 
of the country is under cultivation and the 
main crops produced are maize, coffee, cotton, 
rice, beans, sugar, and wheat. Petroleum, gold 
and diamonds, manganese, iron and steel, 
nickel and chrome are produced. Coal output 
for 1954 was 2,028,000 metric tons. Five in- 
dustries account for 75 percent of Brazil's 
industrial production: textile, 22.3 percent; 
foodstuffs, 21.9 percent; chemical, 10 percent; 
metallurgic, 11.3 percent; construction, 5.8 
percent. 



Foreign Trade. In 1954 imports were valued 
at 55,153 million cruzeiros and exports at 
42,968 million cruzeiros. The chief imports 
are: iron and steel manufactures, tools, fuel, 
and machinery. Chief items exported are 
coffee, raw cotton, and cacao. The United 
States, Great Britain, and Argentina are the 
main buyers of exports and suppliers of im- 
ports. 

Government, Estimates for 1955 were 
revenue, 53,482 million cruzeiros; expenditure, 
56,695 million cruzeiros. The present constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1946, provides for a bicameral 
legislature, the Senate to be elected for 8 years 
and the Chamber of Deputies for 4 years. The 
President and Vice-President are elected for 
5 years and are not eligible for successive 
terms. President-elect: Dr. Juscelino Kubit- 
schek; Vice President-elect Joao Goulart. 

Events, 1955. Although Brazil was headed 
by no less than three separate presidents dur- 
ing 1955, the year's end found this tradi- 
tionally democratic state operating constitu- 
tionally. As a result of the national election 
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held in October, the new president-elect of 
Brazil is 54-year-old Dr. Juscelino Kubit- 
schek. Dr. Kubitschek was elected by the labor 
coalition of Partido Social Democratico and 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro and was en- 
dorsed by the Communist Movimiento 
Nacional Popular Trabalhista. Elected as vice- 
president was Joao Goulart. 

On November 2, Joao Cafe Filho, who had 
been vice-president under Vargas and presi- 
dent since the latter's suicide in 1954, suffered 
a heart attack. A week later he resigned the 
presidency and was succeeded by the next in 
line of succession, the speaker of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Carlos Luz. Later in the same 
week, the Minister of War, Major General 
Henrique Texeria Lott, resigned. Texeira Lott, 
a long-standing political enemy of Carlos 
Luz, ostensibly resigned in protest of the 
latter's reluctance to censure a high military 
officer who had publicly declared against per- 
mitting the president-elect to take office on 
January 31 as scheduled. 

On November 11, the day after his resigna- 
tion, Texeria Lott led a quick, bloodless coup. 
Interim president Luz fled to a waiting war- 
ship, and Lott assumed the office of acting 
president. However, Lott had no personal 
aspirations, for that same afternoon he volun- 
tarily relinquished power to the Congress. 
Congress immediately filled the presidential 
void with Nereu Ramos, speaker of the Sen- 
ate, and next in line for the presidency under 
the constitution. As the year drew to a close, 
political turmoil was still prevalent in Brazil, 
but indications were that inauguration of the 
new president would take place as scheduled. 

Coffee prices returned to near normal fol- 
lowing last year's record high. Chief among 
reasons for the return to normalcy was the 
resistance of U.S. housewives, the United 
States being the principal importer of 
Brazilian coffee. Another factor was the large 
world crop of coffee in the 1954-55 harvest 
season. Brazilian coffee growers, fearful of 
even lower prices, met with other coffee-grow- 
ing nations to discuss a price pact. 

BRETHREN, CHURCH OP THE. Estab- 
lished by a group of German pietists who 
settled in Germantown, Pa., in 1719, under 
the leadership of Peter Becker. This, the 
oldest and largest of 4 denominations of 
Dunkers, has 1,053 churches, 879 pastors, and 
195,881 members in the United States. Head- 
quarters: 22 S. State St., Elgin, 111. 

RIDGES. A structure over the east chan- 
nel of the East River in New York City, con- 
necting Welfare Island with Long Island City, 



was opened on May 18. It contains a 420- 
ft. vertical lift span of spectacular design. 

Also opened during the year was the 
Leavenworth, Kans., Centennial Bridge across 
the Missouri River, a two-span continuous, 
tied-arch structure with a total length of 2,- 
436 ft. The high-level steel bridge over the 
Buffalo, N.Y., ship canal was finished during 
the year. The cantilever bridge over the 
Hudson River between Tarrytown and South 
Nyack, N.Y., on the New York-Buffalo Thru- 
way was opened to traffic in December. 

The Turnpike bridge over the Delaware 
River near Florence, NJ., is almost finished. 
Also under construction is a bridge across 
Newark Bay on the Hudson County extension 
of the New Jersey Turnpike. Erection pro- 
ceeds on several railroad bridges over the 
Cuyahoga River at Cleveland, Ohio. The 




European 

Visiting U.S. shortly after his election as 
President of Brazil, Juscelino Kubitschek is 
feted at dinner in New York City. Earphones, 
transmit Portuguese translation of speeches. 
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world's longest vehicular bridge on the 
Greater New Orleans Expressway is now 
under construction across Lake Pontchartrain. 
It is 24 miles in length over water. 

The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion awards for the most beautiful steel 
bridges constructed in 1954 were given in 19SS 
as follows: the Paseo Bridge across the Mis- 
souri River, Kansas City, Mo.; the Little 
Chute Bridge over the Fox River in Outa- 
pamie County, Wash. ; and the Garrison 
School Pedestrian Bridge, Kansas City, Mo. 

Foreign Bridges. The longest steel arch in 
Japan has recently been completed. The 
Moerdyk railway bridge over Holland's Diep 
River was rebuilt during the year. The com- 
pletion of a 2,600-ft. bridge over the Rio 
Chama has opened up Venezuela's section of 
the Pan American Highway. The Rodenkir- 
chen Bridge over the Rhine River has been 
reconstructed. The Angus L. MacDonald 
Bridge across the Halifax Harbor, Nova 
Scotia, was opened to traffic in April. 

Portugal has started work on a bridge over 
the Doure River to connect Porto with Gaia. 
Nearing completion over the Suez Canal be- 
low El Ferdan is a double-swing railroad and 
vehicular steel bridge. It will provide* the 
only crossing between Asia and Africa. A 
new bridge will replace Thomas Telford's 
historic Conway Castle Bridge. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. The most westerly 
province of Canada, Area: 366,255 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1955 est): 1,305,000. Chief cities (1951 
census): Victoria (capital), 51,331; Van- 
couver, 344,833; New Westminster, 28,639. 

Production. Cash income from the sale of 
farm products amounted to $105,377,000 in 
1954. Chief field crops (1954): oats, 3,967,000 
bu.; potatoes, 2,876,000 bu.; barley, 2,337,000 
bu.; and wheat, 1,750,000 bu. The 1953-54 
production of fur pelts had a value of $2,099,- 
362. The marketed value of fisheries was 
$70,599,000 in 1954. Mineral production 
(1954): total, $158,630,867. British Columbia 
ranked first in total Canadian production of 
sawed lumber in 1954 with 4,045,724 M ft., 
valued at $276,564,562. Almost 24 percent of 
the value of manufacturing production was 
contributed by the sawmilling industry. 

Government. Preliminary figures for fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1955 are $195,512,000 
for net general revenue and $192,978,000 for 
net general expenditure. The executive power 
is vested in a lieutenant governor, assisted by 
a ministry of the Legislative Assembly. 
Lt, Governor: Frank McKenzie. Premier: 
W.A.C. Bennett. See CANADA. 



BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EM* 
PIRE. See COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 

BRITISH GUIANA. A British colony on 
the northeast coast of South America. Area: 
83,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.) 465,416. Chief 
towns: Georgetown (capital), 87,279 inhab- 
itants (1953) ; New Amsterdam, Springlands, 
Morawhanna, and Bartica. Agriculture, 
forestry, and mining are the principal occupa- 
tions of the people. Chief among the agricul- 
tural products are rice (134,000 tons, 1954 
est.) and sugar cane. Other important prod- 
ucts include coconuts, coffee, cacao, rubber, 
edible roots, and citrus fruits. British Guiana 
is rich in minerals gold, bauxite, and dia- 
monds. Deposits of manganese ore and mica 
have been found. For 1954, in British Carib- 
bean dollars, each worth U.S. $0.5833, imports 
were valued at $79,969,568; exports, $85,273,- 
067. The chief imports consisted of manu- 
factured goods and foodstuffs. 

Government. Budget estimates for 1955 
provided for revenue of $36,946,808 and ex- 
penditure of $37,583,000. In April, 1953 a new 
Constitution came into force, but on October 
9 the British Government asked suspension 
of the Constitution and made public three 
Orders in Council which in effect canceled 
the British Guiana Governor's obligation to 
take his ministers' advice. On Nov. 2, 1954, 
it was announced that the British Government 
had decided to defer indefinitely the renewal 
of self-government. Governor: Sir Alfred W. 
L. Savage. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. A crown colony on 
the Caribbean in Central America. Area: 8,- 
867 sq.mi. including Albion (26 sq.mi.) and 
other islands. Pop. (1953 est.): 75,178. Chief 
towns: Belize (capital) 27,500 inhabitants, 
Corozal, Benque Viejo, Stann Creek, and 
Orange Walk. Pine and mahogany logs and 
lumber constitute the principal exports. 
Foreign trade (1953): imports totaled $BHll,- 
767,314; exports, $BH7,500,332. 

Government. Finance (1955 est.): revenue, 
$BH4,842,600 ; expenditure, $BH4,826,100. 
($BSl equals U.S.$0.70.) Public debt 
(1953): $BH1,917,422. The administration of 
the colony is headed by a governor assisted 
by a nominated executive council, and a 
legislative council. Governor: Sir P. M. 
Renison. 

BRITISH MALAYA. See MALAYA, FEDERA- 
TION OF. 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. A crown 
colony occupying the northern part of the 
island of Borneo. Area: about 30,000 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1953 est.); 335,000. Chief towns: 
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Jesselton (capital), Kudat, and Sandakan. 
The chief products are rubber, timber, cutch, 
hemp, dried and salt fish, tobacco, cereals, 
firewood, and copra. Trade (1954): imports 
M$74,340,000 ; exports M$7 7,230,000. Fi- 
nance (1954 revised estimates): total revenue 
M$35,300,000; total expenditure, M$36,500,- 
000. (The monetary unit is the Malayan 
dollar worth U.S. $0.3266 since 1949.) The 
government is administered by a governor 
aided by an executive council, and a legislative 
council. Governor: R. E. Turnbull. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS. The Brit- 
ish Solomon Islands Protectorate comprises 4 
groups of islands in the Pacific, to the east of 
New Guinea. The largest is Guadalcanal (2,- 
500 sq.mi.) ; the most populous Malaita (est. 
pop. 40,000). Total land area is estimated at 
11,500 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.): 100,000. Trade 
(1954): imports, 844,555; exports, 1,261,- 
906. Copra, ivory, nuts, and trochus shell are 
the chief products. Finance: (1954 est.) reve- 
nue 1,276,325; expenditure 1,214,857. The 
seat of government is at Honiara on Guadal- 
canal. Since 1953 the Protectorate has been 
under the direct administration of the Western 
Pacific High Commissioner (Sir Robert Chris- 
topher Stafford Stanley). 

BRITISH SOMALILAND. A British Pro- 
tectorate in northeast Africa. Area, 68,000 
sq.mi. The nomadic population is estimated 
at 700,000 and consists of Somali tribes, who 
are Sunni Moslems. Capital, Berbera. The 
economy is pastoral, with camels, sheep, and 
goats as sources of income. Agriculture is 
limited; there is millet grown in the western 
parts. Trade (1954): imports, 2,360,880; ex- 
ports, 1,242,046. Meat, hides, and ghee are 
the chief exports, cotton goods and foodstuffs 
are the chief imports. Finance (1955-56): 
revenue, 1,414,865; expenditure, 1,385,352. 
The Protectorate's sole executive and legisla- 
tive authority is the governor. Governor: 
T. O. Pike (1954). 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA. A region com- 
prising the following territories: CAMEROONS, 
BRITISH; GAMBIA; GOLD COAST; NIGERIA; 
SIERRA LEONE; and TOGOLAND, BRITISH. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. The colonial 
possessions of Great Britain in the West 
Indies, comprising three main groups of is- 
lands: the Bahamas; Jamaica and adjacent 
islands; and other islands scattered through- 
out the Lesser Antilles (Leeward Islands, 
Windward Islands, Barbados, Trinidad, and 
Tobago). Total area: 12,747 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1950.): 2,720,000. Prospects for the pro- 
posed Caribbean Federation of the British 
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Mutesa II, Kabaka (King) of the West African 

protectorate of Buganda, reoccupies his throne 

after a British-imposed, two-year exile. 
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West Indies were discussed by the official 
representatives of the governments concerned 
in London, England, early in 1956. See CARIB- 
BEAN COMMISSION and the separate articles 
on the colonies mentioned above. 

BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. A non-profit 
corporation devoted to research and training 
in economics and government. Headquarters: 
722 Jackson PL, Washington 6, D.C. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. One of America's oldest and 
largest institutions for informal education, 
located in Brooklyn 17, New York. Its pub- 
lic activities are conducted at four centers: 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn Children's Museum, and 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Founded in 1824, 
the Institute was incorporated in its present 
form in 1890. Total membership is about 5,400 
and is open to everyone. 

BRUNEI. A British Protected State on the 
northwest coast of Borneo. Area: 2,226 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1953): 54,000. Capital, Brunei (10,620). 
Important products include crude oil, cutch, 
rubber, jelutong, and sago. There are large 
virgin forests in the interior. Trade (1954): 
imports, U.S.$47 million; exports, U.S $50 
million. Finance (1953 est.): revenue, 11,- 
592,816; expenditure, 2,781,975. Sultan: 
Omar Ali Saifuddin Washa'dul Khairi 
Waddin. 

BRUSSELS, TREATY OF. A treaty signed in 
Brussels on Mar. 17, 1948 by Great Britain, 
France, Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg to form a Western Union. Under the 
terms of this treaty the five Powers pledged 
themselves to the closest cooperation in eco- 
nomic matters and promised to give immedi- 
ate military assistance if any one of them 
"should be the object of an armed attack in 
Europe." 

The organization consists of a Consultative 
Council and a Permanent Commission. Head- 
quarters: 2 Eaton Place, London, S.W.I, Eng- 
land. 

On Oct. 3, 1954, the five members of the 
Brussels Treaty Organization, and the United 
States, Germany, Italy, and Canada, agreed 
on a plan to incorporate Western Germany 
politically and militarily in Western Europe. 
An important part of this plan was an agree- 
ment to include Germany and Italy in an ex- 
panded form of the Brussels Treaty, renamed 
the Western European Union (q.v.). 

BUCKWHEAT. The 1955 crop in the United 
States was the smallest on record. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service estimated produc- 
tion at 2,055,000 bu., one-fourth less than in 



1953. Five States produced over half the U.S. 
crop: New York, 672,000 bu.; Pennsylvania, 
494,000; Wisconsin, 224,000; Minnesota, 195,- 
000; and Michigan, 140,000 bu. 

BUDDHIST CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 
Organized in 1914, this body represents the 
Jodo Shin Shu sect of Japanese Buddhism in 
the United States. Total membership 70,000 
in 1952. Headquarters: 1881 Pine St., San 
Francisco 9, Calif. 

BUDGET, BUREAU OF THE. A part of the 
Executive Office of the President of the United 
States, the Bureau assists him in the prepara- 
tion and execution of the budget of the Fed- 
eral Government. Director: Rowland R. 
Hughes. 

BUHL FOUNDATION. Established in 1928 
by Henry Buhl, Jr. Capital assets were $13,- 
194,000 in 1955, and expenditures for the year 
totaled $1,354,000. The Foundation's pro- 
grams center in the Pittsburgh area, where it 
has sought to provide more adequate factual 
bases for social work and regional economic 
effort. Offices: Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

BULGANIN, MARSHAL NIKOLAI ALEX- 
ANDROVICH. Premier of the U.S.S.R., born 
on June 11, 1895, in Nizhni-Novgorod (now 
Gorki), Russia. He joined the Communist 
Party in the middle of 1917, before the 
Bolshevik revolution. Bulganin became 
Premier of the Soviet Union on nomination 
by Communist Party First Secretary Nikita 
S. Khrushchev on Feb. 8, 1955. 

BULGARIA. A Balkan republic in south- 
eastern Europe. Area: 42,471 sq.mi. (incl. 
Southern Dobruja). Pop. (1951 est.): 7,310,- 
000. Chief cities (1946): Sofia (cap.), 434,- 
888; Plovdiv, 125,440; Varna, 77,792. 

Production. Bulgaria's main production in- 
cludes wheat, barley, maize, rye, oats, and rice ; 
industrial crops: sugar beet, sunflower, ani- 
seed, peanuts, and peppermint. Agriculture is 
distinguished by a higher degree of land col- 
lectivization, accompanied by capital invest- 
ment and manpower shifts into industry. 
Crop production has been shifting toward 
industrial crops ; and there has been a deterio- 
ration of wheat and tobacco yields, as well as 
in the number of livestock. 

The Second Five-Year Plan (started Jan- 
uary 1953) projected increase for some of the 
more important consumer goods industries: 
textiles, rubber, glass, china, porcelain, and 
electric fittings. Although industrial produc- 
tion has been increasing in the last few years, 
the supply of consumer goods is inadequate. 

Foreign Trade. Trade with other satellite 
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countries covered more than 90 percent of 
all imports and exports. Imports of machines 
and equipment were over 45 percent ; imports 
of metals, metal fabricates, and industrial raw 
materials, less than 28 percent. Exports of farm 
produce (processed and raw), of wood-proc- 
essing products, and of hides were also increas- 
ing. Grain and other crops, including fresh 
fruit and vegetables, were the major exports. 

Finance. The 1955 budget estimated a total 
revenue of 18,195,400,000 leva and an ex- 
penditure of 17,320,400,000 leva. The bulk of 
the revenue comes from the socialist enter- 
prises, deductions from the profits, and the 
turnover tax; the latter is applied to gross 
volumes of sales and is imposed only on non- 
nationalized industries. 

Government. The Bulgarian People's Re- 
public was proclaimed on Sept. 15, 1946. The 
Fatherland Front is now the sole political or- 
ganization replacing the 5 political parties of 
which it was originally formed. In addition 
to the Communitst Party, the only other rec- 
ognized party is the pro-government Bul- 
garian National Agrarian Union. Premier: 
Vulko Chervenkov. 

Events, 1955. Chervenkov's position ap- 
peared in doubt, when he disappeared for 3 
weeks during September ; it was reported that 
he had met Khrushchev at Varna and was 
told to fall into line over the rapprochement 
with Tito. Continuing the drive for a marked 
improvement in agriculture after the Premier's 
admission of agricultural failure in February, 
the regime continued taking steps to aid agri- 
culture in coordination with the emphasis 
on heavy industrial development and the in- 
crease of light industrial production. Adminis- 
trative pressures and economic inducements, 
rather than outright force, were used in the 
regime's drive for collectivization ; 108 existing 
State farms were consolidated into 49 farms. 

Several new trends were apparent in in- 
ternal politics, reflected in a decrease of terror, 
in the campaign to secure the support of the 
former Agrarian leaders, in the amnesty for 
political prisoners, and in propaganda urging 
the return of Bulgarian 6migrs from the 
West. On July 30, the U.S. dispatched one of 
the sharpest protests (through the Swiss gov- 
ernment) in recent history to Sofia for the 
shooting down by a Bulgarian anti-aircraft 
gunner, on July 22, of an Israeli airplane 
(with 12 Americans killed) ; Sofia agreed to 
pay at least part compensation to Israel. On 
December 14, Bulgaria was accepted into the 
United Nations. 
iURAIMI OASIS. See SAUDI ARABIA. 



BURMA, UNION Of. An independent coun- 
try in southeastern Asia. The Union consists 
of the territories formerly governed by the 
United Kingdom and the Karenni states. 
Capital: Rangoon. Area: 261,610 sq.mi. Pop. 
(UN est. 1954): 19,242,000. Chief cities (1955 
est.): Rangoon, 737,000; Mandalay, 186,000. 

Production and Trade. The economy has 
long been dominated by rice. Rice production 
for 1955-56 was estimated at 7.4 million ton*, 
a slight increase over 1954-55 production. Dif- 
ficulties in selling abroad, because of Burmese 
high prices and increased production by other 
countries, caused Burma's foreign exchange 
reserve to decrease from $225 million in 1953 
to $107.2 million in June 1955. 

Teak production and exports continued at 
a low level. Aside from rice and teak, cotton 
and rubber were the chief exports. Petroleum 
production did not reach prewar levels; and 
oil, which was once exported, was now im- 
ported. The unfavorable trade balance of 
1954 (imports at 1,183 million khats; exports 
at 969 million khats) continued in 1955. Much 
of Burma's manufacturing was done by cot- 
tage industries. Deposits of gold, lead, copper, 
zinc, nickel, tungsten, tin, rubies, sapphires, 
and jade were worked in 1955. 

Finance. Burma's budget deficit for 1955- 
56 was estimated at 190 million khats (US$40 
million). The revised estimate of the deficit for 
1954_5S W as 191 million khats. In September 
the Minister of Finance proposed a cut of 
more than 50 percent in capital expenditure. 

Government. According to the Constitution 
passed on Sept. 24, 1947, and in full effect on 
Jan. 4, 1948, legislative power is vested in a 
Parliament consisting of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of about 250 members and the Cham- 
ber of Nationalities of 125 members. The 
President is elected by Parliament for a 5 -year 
term. He has no right of veto. The Shan, 
Karen, Kachin, and Karenni states and the 
Chin people arc represented in the Union Gov- 
ernment by ministers from their own Parlia- 
ments. President, Dr. Ba U. ; Prime Minister, 
UNu. 

Events, 1955. The chief national problems 
of the year were economic rather than political. 
Internal rebellion appeared to be declining. 
Karen rebels were split into a number of small 
groups. Communist insurrectionists, who oc- 
casionally cooperated with the Karens, had 
been offered full amnesty. The above-ground 
(Communist) Burma Workers and Peasants 
Party seemed to be making no inroads on 
the ruling (Socialist) Anti-Fascist People's 
Freedom League (AFPFL). 
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Wide World 

Visiting New York, Burmese Premier U Nu holds an exotic American delicacy, the hot dog, 
as a dime-store counter girl explains how it was cooked. He didn't taste it, however. 



Premier U Nu visited Thailand, with which 
country relations were steadily improving, for 
a week in March. He attended the Bandung, 
Indonesia, Asian-African conference of 29 na- 
tions in April, as one of the 5 sponsors. By late 
June the Premier was in the United States for 
official talks and for lectures. On his way to 
the U.S. he had cordial talks in Jerusalem and 
London. The end of October found him in 
Russia for a 3 -week visit. There he obtained 
provisional approval of Moscow's joining in 
future Asian-African conferences. 

In the intervals Burma was host to Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, who con- 
ferred with the Premier in Rangoon in Feb- 
ruary; to Communist China's Premier Chou 
En-lai, who stopped in Rangoon on his way to 
the Bandung conference; and, in climax in 
December, to Russian Premier Nikolai A. 
Bulganin and Communist Party Secretary 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, who were making a 
long visit to nearby India. 

BUSINESS ADVISORY COUNCIL This 
Council of the U.S. Department of Commerce 



was organized by the Secretary of Commerce 
in June 1933, under the organic act authoriz- 
ing the U.S. Department of Commerce "to 
foster, promote, and develop foreign and 
domestic commerce." The Council consists of 
a representative group of businessmen who 
are invited to serve without compensation for 
1-year terms. 

BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES AD- 
MINISTRATION (BDSA). A primary agency 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce under 
the general supervision of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Domestic Affairs. The primary pur- 
pose of BDSA is to assure achievement of 
military and atomic energy programs by chan- 
neling, where necessary, the materials and 
products required for military and atomic en- 
ergy defense contracts and construction. These 
materials are provided through special priori- 
ties assistance under the Defense Materials 
System, which is administered by BDSA. The 
administration is responsible for the indus- 
trial mobilization preparedness program and 
serves as the focal point within the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce for the coordination of 
programs which are designed to foster and 
promote the domestic commerce of the United 
States. 

BUSINESS REVIEW. Business during 1955 
continued to demonstrate that the United 
States had completely recovered from the mild 
depression which had lasted from mid- 1953 to 
mid- 1954 and was again pushing on to new 
peaks of prosperity. As the year opened, the 
McGraw-Hill index of business was 138.4 
of the 1947-49 average. By the end of the 
year it had risen to 150.2. The rise was sharp 
from the opening days until the middle of 
February when it slumped a bit. Again it rose 
until the middle of July when it dropped sea- 
sonally for a short period. In August there 
was another two-week slump, but it quickly 
recovered except for a temporary uncertainty 
at the time of President Eisenhower's illness, 
and continued to rise until the end of the 
year. 

Gross national product, the measure of the 
total value of goods and services produced hi 
the United States, was at an annual rate of 
$375,300 million in the first quarter of 1955 
an increase of approximately $8,000 million 
over the last quarter of 1954. By the end of 
the second quarter the value of goods and 
services had increased to $17,700 million more 
than they had been at the end of 1954. 

In the third quarter gross national product 
rose an additional $6,700 million on an annual 
l>asis to the amount of $391.5 billion. Nor was 
there any sign of slack in the fourth quarter 
although final figures were not in. When retail 
.sales of 1955 were totaled up, merchants found 
that they had done more business than in any 
previous year in their history 9 percent 
higher than in 1953, the record year; $185,000 
million worth of goods were sold at retail in 
1955. 

Coincident with the period of skyrocketing 
national income, was a period of decreasing 
personal savings. In 1954 the people of the 
United States saved $18,300 million. In the 
first quarter of 1955, despite the increase in 
income and disposable income (personal in- 
come after taxes), savings dropped to $15,- 
300 mililon on an annual basis. By the third 
quarter savings had risen only $400 thou- 
sand and were still $2,600 million less than 
in 1954. 

Characteristic of the credit splurge of 1955 
were the lower down-payments and easier cred- 
it terms that were offered. Charge accounts 
and other noninstalment credit for the first 
nine months of the year rose about $250 thou- 



sand to $7,600 million. On the other hand, in- 
stalment credit rose $4,620 million during the 
same period. By October, people owed over 
$13,900 million on automobiles, over $3,500 
million more than they had owed during the 
same period in 1954. At the end of September 
consumer credit of $34,200 million was slightly 
over 11 percent of national income. Although 
businessmen seemed happy at this state of af- 
fairs, the monetary authorities showed their 
concern by taking the only step within their 
power to put a brake on further extension. 
Interest rates were raised both on the loans 
which businessmen were making and the rates 
which the consumer was paying to the finance 
company and bank. 

At the beginning of 1955, the cost-of-living 
index was 114.3 of the 1947-49 average. It 
remained at that point until May, when it 
dropped very slightly to 114.2. In July it 
rose by .2 ; but then it rose steadily each 
month until November, when it was 115. Re- 
markably enough, it has fluctuated over the 
narrow range of one point since November 
1953 through a recession and unequaled 
prosperity. 

Steel ingot production at the rate of 1,943,- 
000 tons in the first months of 1955 was 
gradually increased until July when it slack- 
ened off seasonally. However, the climb was 
soon resumed and continued on this upward 
trend until the end of the year. In October, 
the industry was producing at 100 percent 
capacity. Toward the end of December for a 
few weeks production exceeded even that, 
with the record 2,416,000 tons. 

Auto production repeated its pattern of re- 
cent years. Once again it exceeded previous 
records. Although final figures of the year were 
not available when this was written, there is 
no doubt that it fell just slightly short of 8 
million cars. The previous peak in 1950 was 
6.6 million. Production last year was there- 
fore close to 20 percent greater than the 
previous record. More than that, production 
in the last two months of the year was the 
largest on record for any similar period in the 
industry's history. The 1.4 million cars in these 
two months registered a 27 percent gain over 
the same period last year. Truck output made 
a comeback in 1955 after the poor showing 
in 1954. Production was approximately 1.25 
million trucks. 

Probably no industry has equaled, or even 
approached the record of electrical produc- 
tion. Early in January consumption pushed 
past the 10,000 million kwh mark the first 
time in history. By November it reached the 
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11,000 million kwh mark, and just before 
Christmas it exceeded 11,600 million kwh. 

At the year's end, factory inventories were 
building up as production was speeded up. 
There was nothing alarming in this. Factory 
business orders were being booked at about 
$24,000 million a month in January. By July 
it was up to $26,000 million, and early in 
November at the rate of $28,000 million. 

At the end of the first half of 1955 almost 
all industries could point to increases over the 
same period in 1954 and some rather phenom- 
enal increases over 1953. Aircraft manufac- 
turers were down as compared to 1954 in 
some companies, but over 1953. Automotives, 
oils, chemicals, glass, paper, building supplies, 
all showed satisfactory gains over both previ- 
ous years. By the end of the third quarter 
steel companies were reporting profits sub- 
stantially ahead of the same period in the 
previous year. Allegheny Ludlow, for example, 
reported that after taxes they were 634 per- 
cent ahead of 1954. Crucible Steel of America 
was 622 percent ahead of the last year. All in 
all it was a very satisfactory year. 

BUTTER. Production in 1955 totaled 1,565 
million lb., 95 million Ib. less than in 1954. 
Consumption of butter per civilian in the 
United States in 1955 averaged 9.2 lb. Con- 
sumption of butter has been trending down 
for many years while that of margarine has 
been increasing. Butter is purchased by the 
U.S. Government under the price support 
program. From April 1 through October 1955, 
purchases by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion totaled 114.3 million lb. 

CAFE FILHO, JOAO. See BRAZIL. 

CALIFORNIA. A Pacific State. Area: 158.- 
693 sq.mi. Pop. (1950) : 10,586,223, compared 
with (1940) 6,907,387. Chief cities (1950): 
Sacramento (capital), 137,572; Los Angeles, 
1,970,358; San Francisco, 775,357; Oakland, 
384,575 ;San Diego, 334,387 ;Long Beach, 250,- 
767; Berkeley, 113,805; Pasadena, 104,577; 
Richmond, 99,545 ; Glendale, 95,702 ; San Jose, 
95,280; Fresno, 91,669. Nickname, The 
Golden State. Motto, Eureka (1 Have Found 
It). Flower, Golden Poppy; Bird, California 
Valley Quail. Song, / Love You, California. 
Entered the Union, Sept. 9, 1850. See AGRI- 
CULTURE, EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, 
SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance and Government. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954, general revenue and 
borrowing amounted to $1,792,506,000; gen- 
eral expenditure,$l,737,541,OOO.The legislature 
met in regular session from January 3 to 
June 8 and adopted a record budget of $1,- 



529,000,000 for the year. An appropriation of 
$300,000 for a scholarship program to assist 
residents obtain higher education was made. 
A number of bills concerning educational pol- 
icy were passed. Welfare legislation included 
increases in the maximum monthly payments 
to the blind and to the aged. 

State-owned tidelands were opened to 
greatly increased oil drilling, subject to regula- 
tion by the State Lands Commission. An- 
other measure requires treasures of political 
campaign committees to file statements after 
primary elections. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Goodwin J. 
Knight; Lieut. Governor, Harold J. Powers; 
Secretary of State, Frank M. Jordan; At- 
torney General, Edmund G. Brown; State 
Treasurer, Charles G. Johnson; State Con- 
troller, Robert C. Kirkwood. 

CAMBODIA. Situated in southeastern Asia, 
Cambodia is bordered by Thailand, Laos and 
Vietnam, and the Gulf of Siam. Area: 69,500 
sq.mi. Pop. (est.): 4 million. Capital: Pnom 
Penh. 

Production. Because of floods, 1954-55 pro- 
duction of rice, the principal crop, fell far 
below the 1953-54 level and instead of having 
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Ex-King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, 
who abdicated the throne, became Premier. 
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an export surplus, Cambodia had to import 
rice in 1955. Rubber exports in 1954 were 
24,000 tons. Other crops include corn, tobacco, 
beans and cotton. Cambodia also exports 
fish. 

In 1954 total exports were valued at 2,196,- 
000 piastres; imports were valued at 1,980,000 
piastres. 

Government. The 1954 budget was balanced 
at 1,670 million piastres (one piastre U.S. 
$0.02857). Cambodia is a constitutional mon- 
archy: its constitution dates from 1947; its 
king is Norodom Suramarit. The Prime Minis- 
ter is Prince Sihanouk. 

Events, 1955. In February, Sihanouk, then 
King of Cambodia, held a popular referendum 
in which he received a sweeping endorsement 
of his policies which had brought independ- 
ence to Cambodia. Less than a month later 
he abdicated in favor of his father, Norodom 
Suramarit, in order to be able to operate with 
greater freedom in building a neutral yet pro- 
Western foreign policy and in competing for 
power within Cambodia. Sihanouk formed 
his own party, the Popular Socialist Com- 
munity. In the September elections it polled 
four-fifths of the votes, winning all 91 seats 
in the national assembly, and Sihanouk, by 
popular acclaim, became Prime Minister. In 
December Cambodia became a member of the 
United Nations. 

CAMEROONS, BRITISH. A Trust Terri- 
tory of the United Nations in British West 
Africa, administered by Great Britain. Area: 
34,081 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.) : 1,400,000. For- 
eign trade (1953): Imports 1,617,800; ex- 
ports 5,543,800. Finance (1952-1953): est. 
revenue 1,995,000; est. expenditure 1,832,- 
100. The Trust Territory is administered as 
part of Nigeria. 

CAMEROONS, FRENCH. A United Na- 
tions Trust Territory in western Africa, ad- 
ministered by France. Area: 166,800 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1953 est.): 3,120,000. Capital: Yao- 
unde" (1951 pop. 28,000). Imports for 1953 
were valued at U.S.$80.4 million; exports at 
U.S.$74.8 million. The budget for 1953 was 
balanced at 8,043 million francs C.F.A. (In 
1952, 175 C.F.A. francs equaled U.S.$1.) A 
high commissioner heads the administration. 
High Commissioner: Roland Pre\ 

CANADA. A member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, comprising 10 prov- 
inces and 2 territories (See separate article 
on each of the provinces and territories). 
Capital: Ottawa. The total land area of 
Canada is 3,577,163 sq.mi. The estimated 
total population in mid- 1955 was 15,637,000 



million. Chief cities (1951 census) : Montreal, 
1,021,520; Toronto, 675,754; Vancouver, 344,- 
833; Winnipeg, 235,710; Hamilton, 208,321; 
Ottawa, 202,045; Quebec, 164,016; Edmon- 
ton, 159,310; Calgary, 129,060; Windsor, 120,- 
049. 

Production. Gross national product was the 
highest in the country's history and was esti- 
mated in December at $26,200 million. Indus- 
trial production for the first 6 months of 
1955 was 256.4 (1935-39 = 100), up 6.4 per- 
cent from the first 6 months of 1954. Mineral 
production for the same period increased 13 
oercent and manufacturing output 4.8 percent. 
Newsprint production in the first 10 months 
of 1955 was 5.1 million tons, up 3.4 percent 
from 1954. The 1955 wheat crop of 498 million 
bu., plus the 1954 carryover of 494 million bu., 
brought total stocks to 992 million bushels. 

Canada is the world's largest producer of 
nickel, platinum, and asbestos. With the open- 
ing of the Pronto Mines mill in Ontario in 
August uranium ore production approached 
4,000 tons a day. 

Foreign Trade. Exports at $3,191 million 
and imports at $3,429 million reached record 
levels in the first 9 months of 1955. Chief ex- 
ports in 1955 were wood and paper products, 
non-ferrous metals, and farm products. Chief 
imports were iron and steel products and 
petroleum. 

Government. The fiscal year 1954-55 ended 
with a budgetary deficit of $148.3 million. It 
was the first deficit since 1946. The budget 
for 1955-56 gave estimates of $4,632 million 
expenditure and $4,202 million revenue, leav- 
ing $160 million deficit. 

Executive power is exercised in the Queen's 
name by the Governor-General of Canada, 
acting through a responsible ministry. Legis- 
lative power rests in a Parliament of two 
houses: a Senate of 102 members appointed 
for life by the Governor General on advice of 
the Cabinet, and a House of Commons of 265 
members elected for 5 years (unless the gov- 
ernment is dissolved earlier) by popular uni- 
versal suffrage. The 10 provinces have a large 
measure of local autonomy, with a separate 
Parliament and administration for each. Gov- 
ernor General: Vincent Massey, took office 
Feb. 28, 1952. 

Events, 1955. After by-elections in Quebec 
and New Brunswick in September, party 
standings in the House of Commons were as 
follows: Liberals, 165; Progressive Conserva- 
tives, 51; Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration (CCF), 23; Social Credit, 15; 
Independent, 4 ; vacant, 6. 
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The Dominion-provincial conference on 
fiscal relations between the federal govern- 
ment and the 10 provinces held in the first 
week in October ended without agreement. 
Achievements of the October conference were 
a decision to hold a Dominion-provincial con- 
ference on work on the Trans-Canada High- 
way; establishment of machinery by which 
provinces can make suggestions to federal 
authorities on public investment matters; es- 
tablishment of a continuing provincial-federal 
committee for exchange of data ; and forma- 
tion of a committee to consider health in- 
surance and attendant problems. 

A wave of prosperity and improved employ- 
ment swept most of the country, with the 
exception of the farm regions, and the prov- 
ince of Newfoundland. A 9-member Russian 
farm delegation, which visited Canada in the 
late summer after a tour of the United States, 
encountered occasional hostile demonstrations 
in the prairie provinces. 

External Affair Secretary Pearson visited 
Russia in October and reached an understand- 
ing with Foreign Minister Molotov on a 
"most-favored-nation" trade pact between the 
two countries. Minister of Fisheries James 
Sinclair also visited Russia, where he arranged 
for exchange of scientific data on fisheries. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway construction 
proceeded without serious disagreement be- 
tween the two countries, and in December 
agreement was reached on the water level of 
Lake Ontario. Canada signed in Washington 
on June 15 an agreement with the United 
States and the United Kingdom to exchange 
"atomic information for mutual defense pur- 
poses." Canada supported President Eisen- 
hower's "open-sky" proposal in United Na- 
tions sessions in October. 

CANADIAN LITERATURE. The only lead- 
ing Canadian poets to produce books in 1955 
were Irving Lay ton with two books: The 
Cold Green Element and The Blue Propeller 
and Louis Dudck with Europe. Publication, in 
English translation, of excellent novels pro- 
duced in French Canada were: The Cashier by 
Gabrielle Roy, Dust Over the City by Andre 
Langevin, Farewell My Dreams by Robert 
Elie, and In Quest of Splendor by Roger 
Lemelin. Two most promising first novels of 
the year were published in England: Judith 
Hearne by Brian Moore, and Son of a Smaller 
Hero by Mordecai Richler, a picture of ghetto 
life in Montreal. 

Biography, Memoirs, Travel. Six meritori- 
ous biographies appeared: None of It Came 
Easy, by Nathaniel Benson ; Bluenose Skipper, 



by G. J. Gillespie; Anna and the Indians, by 
Nan Shipley; Arctic Command, by Roland 
Wild; September Gale, by John McLeish; 
and John A.Macdonald by Donald Creighton, 
Travels books about life in the Arctic were 
Ayorama, by Raymond de Coccola, and Land 
of the Long Day, by Doug Wilkinson. The 
humanities included Music in Canada, edited 
by Sir Ernest MacMillan ; Thrice the Brinded 
Cat Hath Mewed, about the Stratford Shake- 
speare Festival; and Medieval Drama in 
Chester, by F. M. Salter. 

CANARY ISLANDS. A group of islands off 
the coast of Rio de Oro in northwest Africa, 
comprising two provinces of Spain: (1) Las 
Palmas, area, 1,565 sq.mi.; pop. (1952): 384,- 
988. Capital, Las Palmas (151,411 inhabitants) 
on Gran Canaria. (2) Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
area, 1,329 sq.mi.; pop. (1952): 424,964. 
Capital, Santa Cruz de Tenerife (108,657 in- 
habitants). 

CANTON ISLAND. Largest coral atoll of 
the Phoenix Islands in the Central Pacific, un- 
der joint control of Great Britain and the 
United States. Canton is about 8 miles long 
and 4 miles wide. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. A Portuguese de- 
pendency lying 320 miles west of Cape Verde, 
French West Africa. Total area: 1,557 sq.mi.; 
pop. (1954 estimate): 160,000. Capital, Praia 
(on Santiago), 6,188 inhabitants. Estimated 
revenue for 1955 is expected to balance at 
62,300,000 escudos; imports (1954) 427,550,- 
000 escudos; exports 426,486,000 escudos. 
Governor: Dr. A. Marques do Amaral. 

CARIBBEAN COMMISSION. The Carib- 
bean Commission is an international advisory 
and consultative body to its four Member 
Governments France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States and 
the 14 local governments in the Caribbean 
area. 

The Commission is empowered to deal with 
economic and social matters by studying, for- 
mulating, and recommending measures which 
will advance the well-being of the 6 million 
people living in this area. The current fields of 
emphasis are agricultural, fishery, and forestry 
development ; industrial development ; and 
housing and education. 

The permanent headquarters of the Com- 
mission are located at Kent House, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. The Secretary Gen- 
eral is E. F. H. de Vriendt. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YORK. Established by Andrew Carnegie in 
1911 for the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding among the peo- 
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pie of the United States and the British Do- 
minions and Colonies, this Corporation has a 
basic endowment of more than $135 million, 
of which $12 million is applicable in the Brit- 
ish Dominions and Colonies. Office: 589 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment stems from a trust fund of $10 million 
established in 1910 for the purpose of hasten- 
ing the abolition of international war. Ad- 
dress: Carnegie Endowment International 
Center, United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. European Center: 172, 
Route de Ferney, Grand-Saconnex, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING, THE. A foun- 
dation established in 1905 by Andrew Car- 
negie, who gave an endowment of $10 million 
for paying retirement allowances to college 
professors and their widows in the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland, and for 
various other purposes in the field of higher 
education. Offices: 589 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. The 25 trustees will hold their 
51st annual meeting on Nov. 21, 1956. 

CARNEGIE HERO FUND. A Fund estab- 
lished in 1904 by Andrew Carnegie to help 
those who have risked their lives to an ex- 
traordinary degree to save human life, or to 
aid dependents of rescuers who have lost their 
lives in the performance of their deeds. Of- 
fices: 2307 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. This Institute, 
founded and endowed by Andrew Carnegie 
in 1896, houses under one roof the central 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
the Department of Fine Arts, the Carnegie 
Museum, and the Carnegie Music Hall. Head- 
quarters: 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH. 
INGTON. An organization "to encourage in 
the broadest and most liberal manner in- 
vestigation, research, and discovery, and the 
application of knowledge to the improvement 
of mankind." Headquarters are at: 1530 P St., 
NW, Washington 5, D.C. 

CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST. 
founded in 1914 for the improvement of the 
well-being of the masses of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland by means which 
are "charitable" in law and are to be selected 
by the Trustees themselves. Headquarters: 
Comely Park House, New Row, Dunfermline, 
Scotland. 

CARRIERS, AIRCRAFT. See NAVAL 
PROGRESS. 



CATHOLIC CHURCH. The best estimate 
of the total number of Catholics in the world 
is 425 million. About 210 million Catholics, 
half of the total number, live in Europe ; be- 
tween 91 million and 120 million in Latin 
America. 

The 36th International Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, from July 17 
to 24, was the largest such Congress ever held. 
Almost one million pilgrims joined the 18 
cardinals and 500 bishops who participated. 

Argentina. The unexpected attack on the 
Church begun by President Juan Peron in 
November 1954, gathered momentum in 1955 
and reached its height in May and June. The 
conflict came to an abrupt end with the final 
overthrow of the Peron regime on Septem- 
ber 18. 

Communist Europe. There are an esti- 
mated 60 or 65 million Catholics behind the 
Iron Curtain, from East Germany to North 
Korea. The largest single group is constituted 
by the 25 million Catholic Poles. All Catholic 
and Lutheran churches were forcibly closed in 
the former East Prussian city of Koenigsberg 
(now Kaliningrad) during February. In 
Yugoslavia, the seminary of the diocese of 
Rijeka (Fiume) was closed, and its entire staff 
arrested because the rector refused to deliver 
a speech attacking the Vatican. 

Poland. In January, the Polish Ministry for 
Culture prohibited religious teaching in all 
Polish elementary schools. Meanwhile, the last 
representatives of the Catholic press were 
taken over by "progressive Catholics." It was 
this controlled press and not the Govern- 
ment itself which announced the "release" of 
Cardinal Wyszynski in October. The same 
"Catholic press" announced that there were 
only 25 priests left in jail of the several hun- 
dred now admittedly arrested in the last five 
years. Cardinal Wyszynski has not been seen 
by anyone since his "release." At the end of 
the year, an apostolic letter of Pope Pius was 
smuggled into Poland, urging the people to 
safeguard their faith, and denouncing the con- 
tinued detention of Cardinal Wyszynski. 

Hungary. On July 16, the Hungarian Minis- 
try of Justice announced that the life sentence 
of Cardinal Mindszenty had been "inter- 
rupted" after six and a half years of imprison- 
ment. The Government again announced on 
October 13 that it had "interrupted" the im- 
prisonment of Msgr. Joszef Grosz, Archbishop 
of Kalocsa, who had been sentenced on 
June 27, 1951, to 15 years' detention. No 
responsible person has seen either prelate since 
their "provisional release." Two U.S. Senators, 
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Estes Kefauver and William Benton, who 
visited Hungary separately in the fall and 
winter of 1955, were unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts to sec the "freed" Cardinal. Vatican 
sources, in November, have denied that the 
prelates were freed at all. Nothing has ever 
been revealed by the government as to their 
past or present place of confinement. The 
number of other priests in jail has been vari- 
ously estimated between 300 and 500. 

United States, Membership in the Catholic 
Church in this country increased by 927,276 
during 1954, for a record total of 32,575,702, 
including Alaska and Hawaii, according to the 
Official Directory for 1955. Among the new 
members were 137,310 adult converts. There 
are 26 archdioceses and 106 dioceses, of which 
the largest is Chicago with almost two million 
Catholics. The customary statement of the 
American Bishops at the end of their annual 
November meeting concerned the parochial 
schools. They pointed out that over 5 million 
young Americans were receiving their educa- 
tion in the Catholic school system, and that it 
would be unjust for them to be deprived of 
tax-supported benefits supplied to other chil- 
dren. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION. See 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. A geographical re- 
gion in the Americas, bounded on the north by 
Mexico and on the south by Colombia. It 
comprises BRITISH HONDURAS, COSTA RICA, 
EL SALVADOR, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, NICA- 
RAGUA, PANAMA, and the PANAMA CANAL 
AND CANAL ZONE. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY. The 
National Security Act of 1947, provided (Sec- 
tion 102) for the establishment of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, under the direction of the 
National Security Council. The Agency rec- 
ommends to the National Security Council 
various measures for the coordination of in- 
telligence activities of the Government relat- 
ing to the national security. 

CEYLON. An island in the Indian Ocean 
south of India. Ceylon became an independ- 
ent country within the British Commonwealth 
on Feb. 4, 1948. Capital: Colombo. The area 
of Ceylon is 25,332 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) : 
8,365,000. Chief cities (1953 census): Co- 
lombo, 424,816 population; Jaffna, 76,664. 

Production. The economy is specialized, 
with tea, rubber, coconuts, and rice predomi- 
nating. The 4 crops account for 90 percent of 
the cultivated acreage of 3,500,000. There is 
little industry except for the processing of raw 
materials for export. Hydroelectric projects 
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Ceylon's Prime Minister Kotelawala criticized 
"Communist colonialism" at Bandung talks. 

are being extended with the help of Colombo 
Plan funds and a loan from the World Bank. 
Graphite and other minerals, including gems, 
are produced. 

In the first quarter of 1955 the trade surplus 
was 178 million rupees (U.S.$37 million), an 
increase over the corresponding period of 1954. 
Tea accounted for 62 percent of total exports 
in 1954, with rubber and coconuts also iin~ 
portant. Rice and cotton good were important 
imports. 

Government. The budget for 1955-56 pro- 
vided for expenditures of 1,209 million rupees 
and revenue of 1,143 million. Executive power 
is vested in a Governor General appointed by 
the Crown. Legislative power rests with a 
Parliament of two chambers, a Senate, and a 
House of Representatives. There is a Cabinet 
and a Prime Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment. In the election of 1952 the United Na- 
tional Party was continued in power. Gov- 
ernor General: Sir Oliver Goonetilleke. 

Events, 1955. In July Parliament was given 
the Six-Year Programme of Investment. The 
aim of the plan was to maintain a minimum 
increase of almost 3 percent in per capita na- 
tional income, thus matching the annual 
population increase. This plan was far from 
grandiose, a fact which brought criticism from 
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opposition members of the House. It rep- 
resented plans for government enterprises 
only, however. Nor did it emphasize industry, 
which the Government had decided to leave 
largely to private enterprise. State-run enter- 
prises, like the international air service, have 
proved unprofitable in Ceylon. A government 
steel-rolling plant and some drug factories 
have been closed down. Other enterprises have 
been transferred to private ownership. The 
plan offered the largest amounts to agriculture, 
irrigation, and fisheries. Public utilities were 
second and social services third. Such heavy 
industry as steel mills, was omitted in Cey- 
lon's investment program. 

Internal problems on the horizon included 
the choice of a national language and the 
question of religious tolerance. The Tamil 
minority wished their language to be the sec- 
ond State language when Singhalese replaced 
English. The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Colombo protested against opposition to 
building churches. 

CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. Agricultural Chemicals. A total 
of 22.773 million tons of fertilizer was con- 
sumed in the United States and Territories 
during the year ending June 30, 1954. The 
consumption of nitrogen increased 12.85 per- 
cent to 1.847 million tons; and that of KaO, 
3.90 percent to 1.806 million tons. Available 
PaOs decreased 1.26 percent to 2.242 million 
tons. The average primary nutrient content 
was 26.61 percent i* 1 1953-54 compared with 
25.05 percent for the preceding year. 

The available supply of fertilizer nitrogen 
for 1954-55 was expected to be about 2.2 mil- 
lion tons or an increase of 8.9 percent over 
1953-54. The estimated P*O 6 supply for 1954- 
55 was 2.35 million tons, about the same as 
for 1953-54. The estimated KaO supply was 
1.97 million tons or 7.6 percent over 1953-54. 
Farm operators spent an estimated $1,194 mil- 
lion in 1953 for fertilizer and agricultural lime 
compared with $1,202 million in 1952. 

TVA announced a modified vapor-phase 
oxidation process for the production of phos- 
phoric acid. The two-stage operation involves 
the oxidation of superheated phosphorus 
vapor with superheated steam. The process is 
reported to be simpler and cheaper than the 
conventional oxidation process and yields a 
more concentrated acid. 

In 1954 farmers in the United States bought 
an estimated 149,100 tons of fertilizer pesticide 
mixtures, 70 percent more than the 87,000 tons 
they bought in the year ending June 30, 1953. 
The biggest use of the fertilizer pesticide 



mixtures was in the control of soil insects. 

"Terrachlor," a new fungicide containing 
pentachloromitrobenzene, has been an- 
nounced by the Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration for the prevention of seedling damp- 
ing-off, control of potato scab, clubroot, black 
root of cabbage, crown rot of clover, dwarf 
bunt of wheat, southern blight, crown and 
black rot of bulbous crops. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the development of Karathane, 
chemically known as 1-methylheptylphenyl 
crotonate. It is being used in dusts and sprays, 
on apples, canteloupes, cucumbers, squash, and 
watermelon, roses and many other flowers and 
ornamentals. The Hartford National Bank 
and Trust Company has been assigned a 
patent for a new method of treating seed- 
potatoes to prevent premature sprouting dur- 
ing storage, without adversely affecting their 
ultimate germinating ability. The seed pota- 
toes are dressed with 1, 1,2,3,3,4, 5,5, -octa- 
chlorpentene-1. 

"Delrad," an aquatic herbicide for control 
of algae in farm ponds, lakes and irrigation 
canals, has been announced by Hercules 
Powder Company. Small amounts of "Delrad" 
not only destroy the pestiferous algae but also 
act to disintegrate the algae, thus reducing un- 
desirable odors and taste to the water caused 
by algae decomposing under normal or other 
conditions. 

"Alanap-1" by Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion contains 90 percent N-1-naphthylphthala- 
mic acid. It is a selective herbicide for use 
on asparagus as well as certain cucurbits for 
control of pigweed, purslane, lambsquarter, 
quickweed, ragweed, chickweed, foxtail, and 
crab grass. 

"Geigy 444," a compound composed 
of 2-chloro-4, 6-bis-(diethylamine)-s-trazine, 
produced by Geigy Company, Inc., has given 
good results as a pre-emergence and post emer- 
gence herbicide in directed as well as overall 
application in controlling weeds in cotton. 
Rates as high as 24 Ib. per acre have been 
applied as preemergence treatments without 
phytotoxic effects. 

The United States Public Health Depart- 
ment has announced a new insecticide, 
"DDVP" (dimethyl dichloro vinyl phosphate). 
It is described to be more effective than DDT 
and effective in destroying DDT resistant 
flies. 

Shell Chemical Company has announced 
"Nemagon," a new soil fumigant for control 
of nematodes, which is composed of 1,2- 
dibromo-3-chloropropane. With established 
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trees, applications of 5 to 10 gallons per acre 
have controlled a wide variety of nematodes 
to a depth of 4 to 6 feet without injury to 
the trees. It will have application in nematode 
control on such crops as cotton, grapes, citrus, 
peaches, and walnuts. 

An increase in the inventory of domestic 
pesticide supplies was noted by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service for the 1954-55 
Season. Overall stocks of technical materials 
and the chemical content of formulations were 
about 9 percent lower on Sept. 30, 1954, 
than on the same date in 1953. In addition, 
stocks of the technical grades in possession 
of producers and mixers was down about 16 
percent. Estimated production of some of the 
major pesticides for 1954 was as follows: 
DDT, 91,054,000 Ib. ; BHC, 59,312,000 Ib. 
Copper sulfate consumption, 130,568,000 Ib.; 
mercury compounds consumption, 575,000 Ib. 
Over 85 million Ib. of herbicides were used in 
1954 (agricultural and non-farm). Approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 acres were treated with 
defoliants in 1953. Calcium cyanide sold well 
as a grain fumigant in 1954. Methyl bromide 
use increased for stored products and seed 
bed soil. Use of soil fumigants for nematodes 
is increasing, and this market was estimated 
at $5 million to $8 million. 

Analytical Chemistry. Ernest H. Swift was 
the 1955 recipient of the Fisher Award in 
Analytical Chemistry. Harvey Diehl was an- 
nounced as the 1956 medalist. R. Bowling 
Barnes received the first Beckman Award 
in Chemical Instrumentation. 

Instruments which became commercially 
available during the year include: direct read- 
ing flame photometers; a universal spectro- 
photomcter covering the range from 205 n to 
15.5 n; a polarimeter attachment for the 
Beckman DU spectrophotometer; a precision 
1/1000 second timer; and a vapor fractometer 
employing the principles of gas chroma- 
tography. Described in the literature were a 
method for adapting an analytical balance to 
record rapid changes in weight and a high 
temperature recording polarimeter. 

The use of fluorescence in the near ultra- 
violet region of the spectra for analysis is a 
new and important development. Instrumen- 
tation has been devised so that a sample may 
be excited with the short ultraviolet and the 
fluorescence measured in the near ultraviolet 
region of the spectra. Serotonin, for example, 
is excited at 295 y and its fluorescence meas- 
ured at 330 fi. A number of indole compounds 
have been found to give a fluorescence in the 
ultraviolet region of the spectra. 



Chemurgy. A polyamide resin obtained from 
soybean and other vegetable oils is being used 
as a thickening agent in jelled paints. By 
reacting the polyamide resin with an alkyd 
resin, a paint is obtained that does not settle 
in the can, and when applied will not drip, 
spatter or run down the brush handle. 

Dehydrated orange juice is now being pro- 
duced on a commercial scale, and test com- 
mercial runs on the dehydration of tomato 
juice are under way. Superconcentrated apple 
and grape juices with the corresponding fruit 
flavor (essence) are finding use by jelly manu- 
facturers; the concentrates require no re- 
frigeration and impart true fruit flavor. 
Frozen strawberry juice concentrate is also 
being used by jelly makers. 

A process for producing dehydrated 
mashed potatoes in flake form by using drum 
dryers has been developed, and the product 
has considerable potential value in increasing 
consumption of potatoes. A new snack item 
consisting of deep-fried beet, carrot and 
parsnip chips, and English pea and lima bean 
nuggets offers commercial possibilities. 

It has been shown that cottonseed meal 
of superior nutritive value can be produced 
in commercial mills. This has resulted in 
the creation of new markets for cottonseed 
meals in mixed feeds for poultry and swine, 
in which the cottonseed meal sold at premium 
prices up to $12 a ton. 

A large bite in fat surpluses is being taken 
as a result of research on the dietary value 
of animal fats in feeds. At least 280 million 
Ib. of industrial grade tallow and greases are 
now being used annually in commercially 
prepared feeds for broilers, dogs, beef cattle, 
swine, turkeys and sheep. 

Fuels. Continuing the upward trend of 
previous years, natural gas production again 
increased during 1955 to exceed the figure 
for marketed gas of 9.4 trillion (9.4 X 10 12 ) 
cubic feet established in 1954. Of the total 
energy demand of the nation in 1954, natural 
gas supplied 25 percent, an increase of two 
percentage units over that for the previous 
year. This figure may be compared with one 
of 11.3 percent, which represents the propor- 
tion of the total energy demand supplied by 
natural gas as recently as 1940. 

Research on the production of synthesis 
gas from coal and heavy fuel oils continued in 
this country and abroad. Complete gasifica- 
tion plants to produce city gas were being 
built in Germany and Australia. In the United 
States, the Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion began construction of an experimental 
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gasifier to produce synthesis gas from coal 
at its plant in West Virginia. 

The possibilities of using energy from a 
nuclear reactor to furnish the heat required 
to produce synthesis gas from coal are being 
actively studied by the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. Formid- 
able problems are presented in the develop- 
ment of the high-temperature reactor required, 
but developments will be followed with in- 
terest by industries using high-temperature 
process heat. 

The production of crude petroleum for the 
period in 195 S through November 5 totaled 
2,082 million barrels. For the same period in 
1954, a total of 1,959 million barrels was 
produced, and the total for the year numbered 
2,555 million barrels. 

Studies of the recovery of oil from oil 
shale were in progress in U.S. Bureau of 
Mines and oil company laboratories. The 
Union Oil Company announced plans for a 
large-scale pilot-plant investigation of re- 
covering oil from shale. The first commercial 
plant employing the fluid coking process for 
the recovery of gasoline and other light oils 
from heavy residual oil developed by the 
Standard Oil Development Company was 
placed in operation by the Carter Oil Com- 
pany in Billings, Mont. 

Following the low rate of production 
reached by the bituminous coal industry dur- 
ing 1954, the production rate in 1955 was 
substantially increased. During the 1955 
period through November 5, the total amount 
of bituminous coal produced was estimated 
to be over 389 million tons, an increase of 
64 million tons over the corresponding period 
for 1954. Total production in 1954 was 392 
million tons. 

The rapid rate of decrease in anthracite 
production suffered by the industry during 
the past two years was slowed during 1955. 
Production through November 5 totaled 18.4 
million tons, a decrease of about 6 percent 
relative to the same period in 1954. Because 
of the high costs of deep mining, the trend 
to anthracite recovery by surface operation 
continued. 

Research in the field of combustion con- 
tinued to keep pace with the changes in 
industrial and military requirements. Interest 
in fast reactions at high temperatures has led 
to increasing use of shock-tube techniques and 
flash -photolysis studies. Considerable advance 
has been made in the understanding of flame 
holding by obstacles, and in the turbulent 
combustion of premised gases. 



Hydrogenation. Hydrogenation is a process 
for carrying out a chemical reduction by 
directly contacting the material to be reduced 
with gaseous hydrogen. The net effect of this 
process is either the addition of hydrogen to 
a molecule or the replacement of an atom or 
group of atoms by hydrogen (hydro- 
genolysis). 

Two hydrogenation processes, reforming 
and desulfurization, have experienced note- 
worthy advancements in the past two years. 
Progress in reforming has been due to the 
discovery of several new platinum catalysts. 
Although the initial coasts of these catalysts 
are high, efficient recovery methods are avail- 
able which make the platinum consumption 
very small. Desulfurization is applied to rela- 
tively crude materials to remove the sulfur 
compounds which are corrosive to processing 
equipment and poisonous to nearly all cata- 
lysts used in the petroleum industry. The 
development of sulfur-resistant hydrogenation 
catalysts such as cobalt molybdate, molyb- 
denum sulfide, nickel sulfide, and tungsten 
sulfide has been the key to advancement in 
desulfurization. 

Medicinal Chemistry. The volume of phar- 
maceutical products continued to prow, and 
in 1955 ethical drug sales in the United States 
reached approximately $1,000 million an in- 
crease of 10-12 percent over 1954. 

A new antibiotic, cycloserine (oxamycin) 
was discovered independently by three dif- 
ferent firms. Cycloserine has been shown to 
belong to the hitherto unknown 3-isoxazoli- 
dinone group, and in contrast to many anti- 
biotics, it is of low molecular weight and is 
a zwitter ion. It is a broad spectrum antibi- 
otic of relatively low toxicity and shows prom- 
ise for the treatment of tuberculosis. It 
synergizes with many other antibiotics. 

Several outstanding developments in the 
hormone field occurred during 1955. The 
cortisone analogs, prednisone and prtdniso- 
lone, appeared on the market and enjoyed a 
very large sale. They are widely used in the 
treatment of rheumatoid arthritis and other 
inflammatory diseases and have fewer side 
effects than cortisone. Fluorohydrocortisone 
and related compounds are available for skin 
diseases and one shows promise in Addison's 
disease. The structures of sheep ACTH and 
hog ACTH have been worked out; in each 
case the substance contains 39 amino acid 
residues but the sequence appears to differ in 
the two types of ACTH. Some degradation 
products containing fewer amino acid residues, 
retain physiological activity. Total syntheses 
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of testosterone and aldosterone were an- 
nounced during 19SS. 

A new agent, Methotrexate, is being mar- 
keted for leukemia. Chlorpromazine (thora- 
zine), reserpine and Frenquel have found 
wide use in the control of schizophrenia and 
other mental disorders. Much research is in 
progress on compounds related to the above 
agents or to lysergic acid diethylamide, 
serotonin or bufotenine, and on the mechan- 
ism of action of these agents. Considerable 
work has been reported on hypotensive 
agents. The Rauwolfia alkaloids continue 
to be used, and several synthetic hypo- 
tensive agents have been developed, in- 
cluding the isoindoline Ecolid, and various 
bis-quaternary ammonium salts. 

Interest hi anticholinergic drugs continues, 
and new agents for peptic ulcer include Piptal 
and Pathilon. Glutamine appears to be of 
value in some cases of epilepsy which are 
resistant to the usual anticonvulsants. A new 
anesthetic, Viadril, is a steroid derivative with- 
out hormonal effects. 

Microbiology. Sorbic acid has now been 
tentatively accepted as a harmless food pre- 
servative by the United States Food and 
Drug Administration. The effects of ajitibi- 
otics on the preservation of milk and meat are 
being actively investigated. None of the anti- 
biotics has yet been approved for use by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. In petro- 
leum microbiology efforts directed toward 
promoting oil migration or release in oil-bear- 
ing substrates by sulphate-reducing bacteria 
(Desulfovibrio) were reported as unsuccessful. 

Petroleum. In the first half of 1955, the 
demand for all oils was 6.8 percent above 
1954. For the last half of 1955 it was ex- 
pected to be 4.9 percent higher and for the 
whole year 5.8 percent higher. Compression 
ratios of automobile engines continued to in- 
crease and fuel quality increased correspond- 
ingly. The average for the cars of 1955 was 
7.99:1 compared with 7.63:1 in 1954 models. 

By Jan 1, 1956, it was estimated that 
United States refineries would have a capacity 
of 3,470,000 barrels per day of charge. During 
the year a high alumina content fluid cataly- 
tic cracking catalyst was urged with claims of 
greater catalyst efficiency and lower stack 
losses in the refinery. The new catalyst con- 
tains 25 percent by weight of alumina as com- 
pared with 13 percent alumina normally used 
in synthetic silica-alumina cracking catalysts. 
Reforming is now a basic tool in the produc- 
tion of high octane gasoline with ten different 
processes available to refiners. In August 1955, 



a survey reported 116 reforming units in 
operation in the United States having a 
capacity of 885,000 barrels per day. 

An important 1955 commercial development 
involved the integration of catalytic reform- 
ing (UOP Platforming) with solvent separa- 
tion of high octane number components from 
low octane number raffinate, and recycliing of 
the raffinate to further reforming. This in- 
tegrated process known as UOP Rexforming 
produces superior gasoline including products 
of over 100 clear octane rating. 

National capacity for production of finished 
lubricating oils was 175,785 barrels per day 
as of Jan. 1, 1955, in contrast with an average 
production of 145,800 barrels per day dur- 
ing 1954. Kerosene demand for 1955 was esti- 
mated at 319,000 barrels daily; jet fuels were 
estimated at 150,000 barrels per day. In 
the first half of 1955, total demand for 
residual oil averaged 1,674,000 barrels 
daily. Asphalt demand in the first half 
of 1955 totaled 194,675 barrels per day. 

Plastics. Based on production records for 
the first four months of 1955, the yearly 
figures for the volume of cellulose acetate will 
approach 129 million lb.; vinyl resins, 666 
million lb. ; phenolic plastics, 728 million lb.; 
polystyrene, 726 million lb.: urea melamine to 
300 million lb. ; and alkyds to 400 million lb. 
In aggregate, one would estimate the produc- 
tion would be in the order of 3,500 million 
lb. Insofar as the newer products are con- 
cerned, the growth of polyesters, polyethylene, 
polyurethanes, silicones, and fluorocarbons 
appears attractive. 

Changes in the polymerization of ethylene 
to its polymer have emerged. One phase of 
the work was carried out at the Max Planck 
Institute for Coal Research in Mulheim/Ruhr 
by Karl Ziegler. The operating temperature 
appears to be between 60 and 70 and a 
variety of organic liquids such as diesel oil, 
xylene, and chlorobenzene are suitable organic 
liquids to carry out the polymerization. 
(Triethyl aluminum appears to be the cata- 
lyst). It appears that much cruder monomer 
may be employed. 

The process used by Phillips has not been 
disclosed but certain procedures can be 
gleaned from Belgian patent 530,617 where a 
chrome oxide catalyst supported on silica 
alumina is employed. The temperature of 
polymerization is between 135-190 and the 
reaction is carried out in the presence of such 
organic liquids as pentane or octane. The 
fact that organic liquids are used along with 
the polymer implies that less drastic pro- 
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cedures are required for purification of the 
monomer. The polymerization occurs at 113- 
120 yielding a polymer having a melting 
point from 4 to 18 higher than conven- 
tional products and a density of about 15 
percent greater. The polyethylenes made 
under low pressure possess physical properties 
which are remarkably close both from the 
standpoint of density, softening point, and 
stiffness. Through the use of heterogeneous 
catalysts, it has been found possible to poly- 
merize a number of olefins to high molecular 
weight products which are crystalline. It ap- 
pears that solid catalysts with a small ionic 
diameter permit a more regular chain forma- 
tion. These new polymers, referred to as 
"isotaxic," may be paraffinic prototypes of a 
regular spiral chain formation similiar to 
polypeptides. 

Paper which at one time was synonymous 
with cellulose now transfers its meaning to a 
generic concept and can be made out of nylon, 
polyethylene, glycol terephthalate and poly- 
acrylonitrile. Such papers are much stronger 
than pulp or rag papers, have high moisture 
stability and could present interesting aspects 
for the manufacture of maps, stock tracing 
paper, as well as for the preservation of per- 
manent documents. 

Starch. The domestic supply of starches in 
the United States has increased to a yearly 
total of 2,200 million Ib. Waterproof grades of 
corrugated and laminated paper boxboard are 
now being produced on high speed machines 
using an alkaline condensate of starch and 
resorcinol- formaldehyde resin. Use of hy- 
droxyethyl starch products of very low viscos- 
ity in clay coating paper produces improved 
brightness, opacity, smoothness and printing 
properties. Recent research has served to em- 
phasize the importance of maintaining baked 
bread at a high moisture content to delay 
staling caused by starch "crystallization." 

Addition of 10 percent formamide was 
found to prevent retrogradation of starch sub- 
stance during degradation by starch splitting 
enzymes including phosphorylase. A new 
enzyme has been isolated from small intestinal 
mucosa, which hydrolyzes o-l, 6-linkages in 
starch residues from a-amylolysis. This newly 
discovered enzyme allows essentially complete 
digestion of starch in the gastrointestinal 
tract. A method for producing dextran (useful 
as a blood plasma extender) from starch has 
been patented using A, capsulatum. 

New staining techniques have shown in a 
study of normal and waxy corn, wrinkled pea 
and potato starches that the linear component 



is localized to some extent in the center or 
regularly distributed throughout the granules. 
Neither the amylose-amylopectin ratio nor 
the phosphorus content of the starch was 
found to be altered by storage time and 
temperature of potatoes. Fractionation of 
aqueous solutions of potato amylopectin by 
means of alumina columns gave fractions 
which appeared to be structurally different 
from each other. 

Water soluble hydroxyalkyl ethers are pro- 
duced by adding caustic and an alkylene oxide 
to starch suspended in an alcohol which does 
not dissolve substantial amounts of caustic. 
Starch derivatives containing unsaturated ole- 
finic groups are treated with vinyl type poly- 
merization catalyst to produce clear, nongel- 
ling aqueous sols and also organic solvent 
soluble end-products. Water soluble dextrins 
have been converted into allyl ethers for the 
production of lacquers having a high solids 
content. 

Sulfur. Domestic consumption and exports 
for the first eight months were at an annual 
rate of 5,800,000 long tons. The pattern of 
consumption in the U.S. remained stable with 
about 33 percent of total going into fertilizers. 
Despite the considerable increase in demand, 
the supply was fully adequate to meet it. 
Production from Frasch process mines was 
estimated to reach 5,400,000 long tons in 1955. 

Plans were announced for the development 
of one new sulfur deposit at Lake Pelto off the 
Louisiana coast about 60 miles southwest of 
New Orleans, beneath 6 feet to 8 feet of water. 

Synthetic Fibers. A new type of Orion 
which has excellent dyeing characteristics for 
basic dyestuffs was developed and released 
for commercial use. An improved Acrylan 
with good dye acceptance for acid dyestuffs 
was being tried out in the textile trade. Special 
high tenacity tire yarns and tire cords of 66 
Nylon combine outstanding fatigue resistance 
with almost complete elimination of "blow 
out" danger. High tenacity rayons of the 
Lilianfeld type were developed in France and 
Germany. They are characterized by a higher 
average molecular weight of the cellulose 
employed (about 140,000), by very fine single 
filament denier (about 0.5 denier), and by a 
high silk factor (about 55-60). Interesting 
progress was made in the crease proofing of 
cotton, flax and ramie by treatment with 
organic esters of silicon, phosphorus and 
titanium. Tire yarns and cords made from 
Terylene have passed laboratory tests very 
satisfactorily and were prepared for road 
tests. 
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Vitamin Bt. A combination of chemical and 
X-ray crystallographic data has lead to the 
proposal of a complete structure for cyano- 
cobalamin (vitamin Biz.) This structure is not 
rigorously proven but is based on the fol- 
lowing evidence. Two substituted succini- 
mides (3,3-dimethyl-2,5-dioxopyrrolidine-4- 
propionic acid and the lactone of the 
corresponding 4-hydroxy acid) were obtained 
by chromic acid oxidation of acid hydrolyzed 
vitamin Biz and the amide of the former was 
obtained by similar treatment of unhy- 
drolyzed Bis. This established the presence of 
at least one heterocyclic ring in the previously 
unknown portion of the molecule, and the 
presence of gem dimethyl groups showed that 
a normal porphyrin nucleus could not be 
present. X-ray crystallographic studies were 
carried out on vitamin Bia, in which the cyano 
group was replaced by an SeCN group and 
on a hexacarboxylic acid obtained by alka- 
line hydrolysis of vitamin Biz. This acid re- 
sulted from hydrolysis of all the amide bands 
in vitamin Bu except the acetamide group in 
ring B, which cyclized to form a -y-lactam on 
the other /3-carbon of the ring. It contained 
cyanide and chloride ions coordinated with 
the cobalt. % 

The X-ray studies first led to recognition 
of the cyclic system surrounding the cobalt as 
a porphyrin like system but having two of 
the rings joined directly. They also clearly 
showed the attachment of the phosphate to 
the 3 -oxygen of the ribose. Successive postula- 
tions and calculations allowed assignment of 
positions for all the atoms with reasonable 
certainty. 

The placement of the double bonds appears 
to be the least certain aspect of the structure. 
It is based on the observations that (1) the 
ring of atoms surrounding the cobalt is nearly 
planar, (2) succinimides are obtained by oxi- 
dation of ring B, (3) oxamic acid is obtained 
by oxidation of Bw, (4) vitamin Bia consumes 
three mols of N-chloroamides giving a stable 
dichloro product. This presumably requires 
the presence of three activated hydrogens, one 
of which when replaced by a chlorine can de- 
hydrohalogenate to extend the conjugated 
system by one double band but no further. 
Possible biogenetic paths leading to this struc- 
ture are consistent with the facts known about 
porphyrin biogenesis. 

CHESS. An interzone tournament, bring- 
ing together some of the world's leading 
players at Gothenburg, Sweden, in September, 
resulted in nine qualifying for the challengers' 
tourney leading to world honors in 1956; five 



Russians: David Bronstein, Paul Keres, 
Ewfim Geller, Tigran Petrosian, and Boris 
Spassky; Oscar Panno of Argentina; Laszlo 
Szaba of Hungary; H. Filip of Czechoslo- 
vakia; and Herman Pilnik of Argentina. 

Spassky was first in the univeral junior 
title play at Antwerp, Belgium, as Edmar 
Mednis of the Marshall club of New York 
placed second. Mrs. Elizabeth Bykova of the 
Soviet Union won the world women's cham- 
pionship. Two Soviet stars, Keres and 
Smyslov, scored 7-2 to share first honors in 
the annual congress at Hastings, England. 
I. Bilek, Hungary, was first with 7-2 amonc: 
the premier reserves. Boris Ivkov, Yugoslavia, 
won the jubilee tournament at Buenos Aires 
Smyslov triumphed in an international mas- 
ters' event at Zagreb late in November, 
finishing with !4 l / 2 -4 l /2. Ivkov was runner- 
up with 12-6J/2. 

United States masters visited Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., in the Summer and lost to a Soviet 
team, 25-7. However, Samuel Reshevsky, 
No. 1 man for the U.S., defeated the world 
champion Botvinnik in 41 moves in their first 
meeting of the match ; the other three games 
were draws. 

Nicholas Rossolimo of Paris was winner 
of the U.S. open championship, at Long 
Beach, Calif . The event drew 156 players. The 
French ace tied with Reshevsky 10-2, but he 
was winner on points, 62^-61^. Other U.S. 
champions included the following: Arthui 
B. Bisguier, New York, men's closed; Mrs 
Gisela K. Gresser, New York, and Mrs. Nancy 
Roos, Los Angeles, tied women's closed ; Mrs. 
Sonja Graf Stevenson, Palm Springs, Calif., 
women's open. 

CHILE. A South American republic. Area 
(1953): 290,000 sq.mi. Population (December 
1953): 6,150,000. Principal cities (1952 pop.): 
Santiago (capital), 1,348,283; Valparaiso, 
218,829; Concepci6n, 119,887. 

Production. Production figures in 1954 were 
(metric tons): refined cooper, 355,500: ni- 
trate, 1,574,309; coal, 2,368,000; iron ore, 2,- 
199,039. Crude petroleum production in 1955 
was estimated at 310,800 metric tons (226,- 
800 metric tons in 1954). Chief crops are 
wheat, potatoes, barley, oats, and beans. 
Trade imports for 1954 were valued at 1,665 
million gold pesos; exports at 1,957 million. 
(One gold peso equals about U.S.$.20.) 

Government. In 1954 revenue totaled 74,- 
416 million pesos; expenditure, 82,932 million 
pesos. On Oct. 31, 1955, the official exchange 
value of the peso was U.S.$0.0091. The present 
Constitution, in effect since 1925, provides for 
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the direct popular vote of the President, who 
serves for 6 years and is not eligible for im- 
mediate reelection. The National Congress 
consists of the Senate with 45 members, and 
the Chamber of Deputies with 147 members. 
In addition, the President is assisted by his 
Cabinet of 12 Ministers of State. President: 
Gen. Carlos Ibanez, elected Sept. 4, 1952. 

Events, 1955. Chile has no less than 29 
operating political parties. The result has been 
the inability of President Carlos Ibanez to 
push his measures through an uncooperative 
and disunified legislature. On Jan. 6, 1955, the 
entire cabinet resigned in an effort to bridge 
the gap which existed between the president 
and congress. On several other occasions dur- 
ing the year the cabinet members resigned 
individually or in a body. An example of the 
existing confusion is the fact that in the three 
years Ibanez has been president, his cabinet 
has undergone more than 40 revisions. 

Chile ranks first among all the nations of 
the world in the rate at which inflation has 
increased. The chief reason is that Chile is in 
a period of false prosperity. The all-important 
export, copper, is selling at a high price; 
workers* salaries, on the whole, are increasing 
with the rise in living costs, and employers 
are profiting by simply raising prices. Politi- 
cians are unwilling to introduce unpopular 
economic controls. The exchange value of the 
peso, which was 315 to the dollar at the 
outset of 1955, rose to an unprecedented 840 
to 1 in August. Although it has fallen some- 
what since then, the exchange rate remains 
dangerously high. President Ibanez has asked 
for increased authority to deal with the eco- 
nomic crisis, but his requests have not been 
favorably received by congress. 

Organized labor openly defied federal 
authority in calling a strike of some 50,000 
government employees in August. Govern- 
ment employees are forbidden by law to 
strike. The demands of the strikers included 
a 70 percent wage increase. A 35 percent in- 
crease, offered by the government, was flatly 
rejected. The government arrested more than 
2,000 labor leaders in an attempt to end the 
strike. 

The national tax on copper exports was 
reduced this year, but is still the highest 
copper levy in the world. While the taxes 
decreased, the price of copper in the United 
States (the principal importer of copper) in- 
creased from 30 cents to 36 cents per Ib. 
However, this price is less than the 47 cents 
being paid in Europe. 
A very real crisis exists in the Chilean ni- 



trate industry, which once produced 65 per- 
cent of the world's nitrates but now produces 
less than 5 percent, because of high production 
costs and the development of synthetic ni- 
trates. 

CHINA (MAINLAND). The Central 
People's Government of the People's Republic 
of China, recognized by neither the United 
States nor the United Nations, rules mainland 
China. The following remarks cover only 
mainland China. Since the communist regime 
exercises strict control over information, many 
of the statistics quoted should be considered 
at best as estimates rather than as hard facts. 
In 1954 Peiping officials announced that the 
mainland population was 582.9 million. Ex- 
cluding Formosa, the area over which com- 
munist China lays claim measures over 3,700,- 
000 square miles. The major cities are: Shang- 
hai, 6.2 million ; Peiping, 2.8 million; Tientsin, 
2.7 million; Mukden, 2.5 million. 

Production. Agricultural products comprise 
the major Chinese output and the chief items 
are cereals and cotton. In spite of government 
efforts to spur output, both items are insuf- 
ficient for the demand. Cereal output is esti- 
mated at between 140 and 160 million tons 
annually. 

To encourage farm production, the main- 
land government has set up mechanized state 
farms, government-owned and -directed stock 
farms, locally sponsored "public farms," and 
rural cooperatives. 

In the field of manufactured production, the 
Peiping regime operates over 80 percent of the 
industries. Harry Schwartz, in the N.Y. Times 
of Nov. 27, 1955, estimated 1955 production 
as follows: steel, 2.8 million tons; coal, 92.7 
million tons; cement, 5.7 million tons; and 
electric power, 12,600 million kwh. 

Communist China has had great difficulties 
with its 5 -Year Plan, and quotas have been 
repeatedly reduced, or simply not fulfilled. In 
October, an official newspaper in Peiping de- 
clared that less than 50 percent of the national 
basic construction plans for 1955 were ful- 
filled during the first eight months. Forced 
labor is a definite factor in communist Chinese 
production. It is said that there is one labor 
camp for each hsien, and there are more than 
2,000 hsien (municipality or township). 

Government. Communist China in 1954 
counted its foreign trade to be worth slightly 
over $2,000 million, 75 percent of it with 
Russia and her satellites. The 1955 budget 
estimates revenue from all sources at about 
$13,000 million and expenses at $600 million 
less. Jen min piao is the currency (1954 ex- 
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Wide World 

Freed from a Red Chinese prison, Airman 2/c Harry Benjamin Jr. of Worthington, 
kisses American soilfirst he had touched in three years at a California air base. 
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Eastfoto 

With Premier Mao Tse-tung's portrait leading the way, the first train from Peiping heads west 
on a new rail line connecting the Red Chinese capital with Inner Mongolia. 



change: 100,000 to the pound sterling). In 
February, 1955, the Peiping radio announced 
that a new currency unit, worth 10,000 of the 
old, would be issued. 

The National People's Congress, nominally 
the highest organ of state power, was elected 
and met for the first time in Peiping in 1954. 
The congress has a 4-year term which may be 
prolonged in emergencies. The 1,210 deputies 
unanimously elected Mao Tse-tung Chairman 
of the Chinese People's Republic. (He also 
heads the National Defense Council and the 
Communist Party.) Chu Teh was named 
Deputy Chairman and Chou En-lai became 
head of the new State Council (cabinet) as 
Premier, keeping his post as Foreign Min- 
ister. The Congress met a second time in 
July, 1955. 

Events, 1955. Through much of the year, 
China negotiated with the United States over 
the release of Americans held in China. Formal 
talks began in Geneva on August 1 between 
U.S. Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson and 
Chinese Ambassador Wang Ping-nan. As they 
met, the release of 11 American airmen was 
announced. On September 10, the Chinese 
agreed to release all American civilians "ex- 
peditiously." Although Americans left at in- 
tervals, in December, 13 of the 41 named in 
negotiations remained in prison. 



Other major events were as follows: On 
April 4, the Communist Party announced the 
purge and suicide of Kao Kang, fifth-ranking 
in the communist hierarchy, and the purge of 
Jao Shu-shih, former party boss of East China. 
They were accused of plotting to seize party 
leadership. An Indian aircraft carrying 8 
Chinese delegates to the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung exploded and crashed on 
April 11. Only 3 Indian crew members sur- 
vived. 

The U.S.S.R. completed the transfer of the 
Manchurian naval base of Port Arthur to the 
Chinese on May 24. On May 30, Peiping de- 
ported 4 U.S. airmen captured during Korean 
hostilities. July 8 saw the signing of a treaty 
of friendship between North Vietnam and Red 
China. Chou and Ho Chi-minh signed the 
accord in Peiping. On July 10, 3 American ex- 
prisoners-of-war who once had chosen to stay 
in China, arrived in Hong Kong for repatria- 
tion. 

CHOU EN-LAI. Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister of the Chinese People's Republic, born in 
Huaian, Kiang-su Province, in 1898. He has 
been a member of the Chinese Communist 
Central Committee since 1926. He has held 
his present posts since the establishment of the 
"Republic" in 1949, and was the Communist 
Chinese delegate to the Geneva Conference 
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which ended on July 21, 1954. On Sept. 27, 

1954, he was reelected Premier. (See CHINA.) 

CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. A 

group of Dutch Calvinists who dissented from 
the Reformed Church in America in 1857. 
A total membership of 196,822 (1955) is 
served by 466 churches and 358 pastors. Stated 
Clerk, Dr. R. J. Danhof, 944 Neland Ave., 
Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Hundreds of insur- 
ance companies recognized Christian Science 
practitioners, nurses, and sanatoriums. The 
Workmen's Compensation Law in the State 
of Connecticut was amended to include pay- 
ment for treatment by prayer or spiritual 
means alone. The new filmed TV series "How 
Christian Science Heals" was carried by more 
than 100 stations. Christian Science radio 
programs were heard over more than 800 
stations. 

The total number of branches of The 
Mother Church (1955) was 3,161 in some 46 
countries. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND (INDIAN OCEAN). 
A British island located about 190 miles south 
of Java; area 64 sq.mi. ; population (1954) 
1,971. It is administered as a part of the 
Colony of Singapore. % 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND (PACIFIC 
OCEAN). The largest atoll in the Pacific; 
land area: 222 sq.mi. In 1952, the island had 
a population of 127, including 3 Europeans. 
Annexed by Great Britain in 1888, it was in- 
cluded in the colony of Gilbert and Ellice Is- 
lands in 1919. 

CHROMIUM. World production of chro- 
mite was 3,300,000 tons in 1954; the follow- 
ing major producers furnished 87 percent of 
the 1954 total: Union of South Africa, 641,321 
metric tons; U.S.S.R. (est.), 600,000; Turkey, 
561,549; Southern Rhodesia, 401,435; Philip- 
pines, 401,185; United States, 144,916; and 
Yugoslavia, 124,480. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST. These churches 
are strictly congregational in government and 
have no denominational headquarters. The 
published estimates give a U.S. membership 
of 12 million in 15,000 churches. Each church 
plans its own activities under the leadership of 
elders or bishops selected from the congrega- 
tion. 

In faith and practice the Churches of Christ 
date back to the church of the New Testa- 
ment ; they plead for undenominational Chris- 
tianity with Christ as their only creed and 
the Bible as their only rule of faith. 

CHURCHILL. SIR WINSTON LEONARD 
SPENCER. Former Prime Minister of Great 



Britain, born at Blenheim palace, Oxfordshire, 
Nov. 30, 1874. After Chamberlain's resignation 
in May, 1940, he became Prime Minister and 
led Great Britain to victory in World War II. 
When the Labour Party won the 1945 general 
election, Churchill became leader of the op- 
position, but in 1951 the Conservative Party 
was victorious and Churchill again became 
Prime Minister. He was made Knight of the 
Garter by Queen Elizabeth II on Apr. 24, 
1953. An amateur water-colorist, and noted 
author, in 1953 Sir Winston was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature. He resigned as 
Prime Minister on Apr. 5, 1955. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury formally relinquished his juris- 
diction over the dioceses of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland which had hitherto formed 
part of the Church of England with the status 
of dioceses holding mission from the See of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop of Cape Town 
similarly released the dioceses of Mashona- 
land and Matabeleland from the jurisidction 
of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa; and the four dioceses were combined 
to form the new Province of Central Africa. 

Another event was the decision to recognize 
as "true bishops, priests and deacons in the 
Church of God" those bishops, presbyters 
and deacons of the Church of South India 
who have been episcopally consecrated or or- 
dained; and to allow them conditionally to 
celebrate Holy Communion in the Church of 
England. 

In the Church of England itself preliminary 
announcements were made of important forth- 
coming exploratory conversations with Meth- 
odist and Orthodox churches, following con- 
versations previously authorized with the 
Church of Scotland. The revision of the 
Canon Law was continued by the Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York in consultation 
with the House of Laity of the Church As- 
sembly. The experimental use of a new Lec- 
tionary as from Advent 1956 was authorized. 
There were many signs during the calendar 
year 1955 of an intensified interest in evangel- 
ism, partly as a result of Billy Graham's 
"Crusade"; and of readiness to grapple with 
its special problems in a scientific age. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA. 
THE. SEE ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA, THE. 

CHURCH OF GOD (NON-PENTE- 
COSTAL). Anderson, Ind., originated about 
1880 and stresses holiness and Christian unity. 
On Jan. 1, 1956, it had 2,194 churches; 3,466 
ministers; 126,177 members; and 100 mis- 
sionaries. 
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I.N.P. 

Sir Winston Churchill, who retired as British Prime Minister and then won re-election to the 
House of Commons, waves to constituents. At his side, arm in sling, is Lady Churchill. 



CHURCH OF GOD (PENTECOSTAL). 

A pentecostal and holiness group founded in 
1886, in Tennessee. In 1954 it had 278,753 
members, 4,467 churches, and 5,444 ministers. 
Executive Offices: 1080 Montgomery Ave., 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER- 
DAY SAINTS. The largest body of Mormons, 
they believe in the same organization that 
existed in the Primitive Church, namely, apos- 
tles, prophets, pastors, teachers, etc. ; also they 
believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, con- 
tinuous revelation, visions, and healing. The 
church maintains 10 temples devoted to 



sacred ordinances. Church membership: 1,- 
302,240, presided over by the First Presidency 
of the Church. Headquarters: 47 East South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. The General 
Assembly was presided over by the Rt. Rev. 
G. D. Henderson, D.D., Professor of Church 
History at the University of Aberdeen. Her 
Majesty's Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly was the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon. The membership of the Church of 
Scotland as reported in 1954 was 1,292,127. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRA- 
TION (CAA). This body, under the United 
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United Press 

"Buzz bonnet" jor civil-defense workers will 
pick up enemy planes' radar impulses. 

States Department of Commerce, encourages 
and fosters the development of civil aero- 
nautics and air commerce; encourages the 
establishment of civil airways, landing areas, 
and other air navigation aids and facilities; 
designates Federal airways; and acquires, 
establishes, operates, and maintains air navi- 
gation facilities along such civil airways and 
at landing areas. 

Also, it makes provision for the control and 
protection of air traffic moving in air com- 
merce ; undertakes or supervises technical de- 
velopment work in the field of aeronautics; 
plans for the development of aeronautical 
facilities; and maintains and operates the 
Washington National Airport. The adminis- 
trator also enforces the civil air regulations, 
excepting the functions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board (q.v.). 

Civil air traffic again reached new highs in 
1955. Estimated revenue passenger-miles flown 
by domestic scheduled carriers during 1955 
increased 18 percent over 1954 from 16,- 
768.7 million to 19,807.7 million; in the same 
period, those flown by international scheduled 



carriers increased 18 percent, from 3,744.2 mil- 
lion to an estimated 4,418.9 million. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which is composed of five 
members appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Congress, is the independent 
judicial and regulatory agency of United 
States civil aviation. In general, the Board 
performs three major functions: (1) regula- 
tion of the economic aspects of domestic and 
international U.S. air carrier operations; (2) 
promulgation of safety standards and U.S. 
Civil Air Regulations; (3) investigation and 
analysis of civil aircraft accidents. 

The Board authorized new competition in 
three major geographical areas of operation, 
making new and improved air services availa- 
ble to the public. In September 1955 the Board 
issued the fifth in a series of reports identify- 
ing the service mail pay and subsidy mail pay 
received by U.S. certificated air carriers. U.S. 
scheduled air carrier operators in 1955 con- 
ducted their scheduled passenger services with 
a passenger fatality rate of less than one 
per 100 million passenger miles. 

CIVIL DEFENSE, U.S. The President's ob- 
servation that civil defense, along with a 
strong military defense and retaliatory power, 
serves as a war deterrent corresponded with 
a growing public awareness of the fact that 
civil defense has a positive purpose in peace 
as well as war. 

The agency's sternest test in natural disaster 
relief occurred in the New England floods 
which claimed nearly 200 lives and caused 
damage expected to approximate $500 million. 
The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA) moved into the field immediately 
and civil defense workers were credited with 
saving untold lives and greatly reducing prop- 
erty damage. 

Radioactive fallout became a matter of na- 
tional concern when the AEC announced that 
fallout from a thermonuclear device fired at 
the Bikini Atoll on Mar. 1, 1954, resulted in 
sufficient radioactivity in a downwind belt 
about 140 miles long and 20 miles wide to 
have seriously threatened the lives of nearly 
all persons in the area who did not take pro- 
tective measures. 

A three-day civil defense training exercise, 
"Operation Alert" (June 15-17), assumed en- 
emy attacks on 58 targets in the United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska and the Canal 
Zone with atomic and hydrogen bombs rang- 
ing in power from twenty kilotons (equiv- 
alent of 20,000 tons of TNT) to five megatons 
(5 million tons of TNT). 
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The information gained through "Operation 
Alert" and recognition of the fallout prob- 
lem influenced Congress to approve a $10 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation to FCDA to 
finance a series of Survival Plan Studies for 
the nation's critical target areas. The action 
also was a recognition of the Federal govern- 
ment's growing responsibility to assist States 
and cities in the costly job of preparing civ- 
ilian defenses. 

The second civil defense public test, "Op- 
eration Cue," was held by FCDA in coopera- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commission at 
the Nevada Test Site in May. A record 900 
civilians, including 355 participants in civil 
defense rescue, radiological monitoring and 
mass feeding exercises, attended to witness the 
test. An estimated 100 million persons saw it 
via television. Tests of the effect of atomic 
blast, fire and radiation on houses and their 
contents, shelters, industrial buildings, utility, 
communications and transportation equip- 
ment located from 1,050 to 15,000 feet from 
the 35 kiloton blast, were being conducted 
months after "Operation Cue." 

CIVIL SERVICE, U.S. On Nov. 30, 1955, 
there were 2,374,300 civilian employees work- 
ing for the Federal Government. They were 
located as follows: 206,400 outside, and 2,167,- 
900 within, the continental limits of the 
United States, including 230,000 in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area. Eighty-five 
percent of all employees, and 91 percent of 
those in the continental United States, were 
under the merit system. 

On Jan. 1, 1955, 76 percent of the Federal 
civilian employees in the continental United 
States were men and 24 percent women. Of 
all continental employees, half had veteran 
preference on the basis of military service. Of 
the 1,066,500 employees granted veteran pref- 
erence, 96 percent were men and 4 percent 
women; 15 percent were disabled ex-service 
men and women. 

The Civil Service Commission, the central 
personnel agency of the Federal Government, 
proceeded to put into effect the new "career- 
conditional" appointment system authorized 
by Executive Order 10577 of November 22, 
1954. Indefinite employees on the rolls on 
January 23, 1955, who were appointed from 
civil-service eligible lists were given career 
appointments if they had 3 or more years of 
substantially continuous service and career- 
conditional appointments if they had less. 

The Commission replaced many professional 
entrance-level examinations with a single Fed- 
eral Service Entrance Examination open to 



persons of college caliber for placement in a 
great variety of administrative, personnel, 
technical, and professional fields. This new 
examination is expected to open additional 
career opportunities and increase the yearly 
intake of recent college graduates. 

Ten thousand Federal positions in Alaska 
held by U.S. citizens were brought under the 
merit system during 1955. About 20,000 more 
Defense Department overseas positions held 
by American citizens will be added April 1, 
1956. 

The Commission raised entrance salaries 
for certain positions in such fields as engineer- 
ing, physical science, veterinary science, and 
medicine, in order to attract well qualified 
applicants in shortage categories. 

An act of June 28, 1955, increased by ap- 
proximately 7.5 percent the salaries of Fed- 
eral employees paid under the Classification 
Act as well as certain other executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branch employees. The $14,- 
800-a-year ceiling was maintained. 

An act of June 10, 1955, raised the pay of 
employees of the postal field service about 8.1 
percent. 

Civil-service annuitants received increases 
under an act of August 11, 1955. Annuitants 
who retired before July 1, 1955, received in- 
creases of 12 percent on the first $1,500 of 
yearly annuity and 8 percent on any excess, 
but no increase for any annuity over $4,104 
a year. 

COAL. The world output of coal reached 
1,952 million metric tons in 1954. The follow- 
ing 4 producers accounted for 67 percent of 
the total: the United States, 380,216,000 
metric tons; Germany, 399,985,000; U.S.S.R., 
(est.) 307 million; United Kingdom, 227,649,- 
000 metric tons. The U.S. bituminous coal 
production in 1955 of 465 million tons shows 
a gain of 18.6 percent compared with 1954. 
Production of anthracite dropped from 27,- 
100,000 tons in 1954 to 24,992,000 tons in 
1955. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, U.S. 
The work program for 1955 of this long- 
established Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce was designed for max- 
imum assistance in the national-preparedness 
program of the United States. More than 41 
million aeronautical charts were published to 
guide the thousands of aircraft both civilian 
and military which fly the national airways 
of the United States. Nautical chart produc- 
tion for the year totaled close to a million 
copies to promote safety in maritime com- 
merce and coastal navigation. Nautical charts 
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on issue at the end of the year numbered 807 ; 
the program of reconstructing and modern- 
izing nautical charts was continued. 

An important accomplishment was the geo- 
detic tie made between surveys along the 
Arctic coast and the control schemes in the 
interior of Alaska. The new network com- 
pleted in northern Alaska includes over 1,100 
stations. More than 3,300 simultaneous equa- 
tions were solved in this control adjustment, 
the largest ever undertaken by any group. 
New aerial photography was used extensively 
to map the changes in the topography of 
coastlines resulting from forces of nature and 
the rapid industrial and cultural development 
of the United States. 

The fleet of 17 survey ships, supplemented 
by 2 shore-based parties, employed modern 
navigational and electronic equipment in sur- 
veying the United States coast and Alaskan 
waters. Work in Alaska was concentrated in 
the Aleutian Islands, Alaska Peninsula, and 
other areas. New surveys were initiated in the 
Gulf of Maine in a region of special signifi- 
cance to the fishing industry. 

Technical experts of the Bureau were 
assigned to foreign countries to direct and or- 
ganize broad surveying and mapping pro- 
grams. Under the international technical as- 
sistance programs, qualified foreign nationals 
were given technical training by the Bureau. 

COAST GUARD, U.S. The U.S. Coast 
Guard has as its primary mission the mainte- 
nance of safety and order and the prevention 
of loss of life and property in maritime activi- 
ties. Operations in 1955 were directed mainly 
at carrying out the peacetime functions of the 
Service. However, diminished needs for search 
and rescue facilities and ocean weather sta- 
tion coverage in the Pacific Ocean and for port 
security facilities in the .United States resulted 
in the inactivation of 4 cutters in addition to 
the 12 previously deactivated. Funds available 
were reduced from $226,870,872 to $208,705,- 
170. Military personnel strength remained at 
approximately the same level as the preceding 
year 28,500, while authorized civilian person- 
nel totaled 5,314 as compared to 5,128 during 
the previous year. 

The following statistics indicate the volume 
of law-enforcement activity during the year: 
vessels and motorboats boarded, 83,323; re- 
ports of violations of the Motorboat Act, 6,- 
166; reports of violations of port security reg- 
ulations, 2,695 ; permits to load or discharge 
explosives, 1,473 ; total tonnage of explosives 
covered by permits, 363,194; explosive load- 
ings supervised, 1,469; regattas patroled, 801; 



merchant mariners 1 documents issued bearing 
evidence of security clearance, 18,826; water- 
front workers screened for security, 30,668; 
and total rejected as poor security risks, 52. 

Facilities used in assistance operations in- 
cluded 143 lifeboats stations, together with 
communications centers, bases, vessels, and 
aircraft at strategic points along the coasts and 
inland waterways. Assistance rendered during 
the year included: assistance calls responded 
to, 19,045; value of vessels and aircraft as- 
sisted (including cargoes), $194,404,230; lives 
saved or persons rescued from peril, 3,242 ; 
vessels towed, 7,881; vessels refloated, 1,215; 
miles disabled vessels towed, 83,358. 

COBALT. World production of cobalt 
established a new high of 14,500 short tons 
in 1954, a gain of 7 percent over 1953. A new 
plant of International Nickel Co. at Port 
Colborne, Canada began production in Oc- 
tober 1954. Production increased substantially 
in Northern Rhodesia and Belgian Congo. 
United States production from domestic and 
imported ores in 1954 totaled 998 tons. It 
reached 1,449 tons in the first 10 months of 
1955. 

COCOA. World cocoa bean production in 
1955-56 was estimated by the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service at 1,783,660,000 pounds, 2 
percent more than in 1954-55 and 11 percent 
more than in 1953-54. The Gold Coast con- 
tinued to be the leading producer with a crop 
of 512 million Ib. in 1955-56. 

Next in order were: Brazil, 348.3 million Ib. ; 
Nigeria, 201.6 million; Ivory Coast, 145 mil- 
lion; and French Cameroons, 141.1 million 
Ib. Africa led the continents in production 
with 1,901 million Ib. South America pro- 
duced 494.4 million Ib.; North America, 179.3 
million Ib., and Asia and Oceania combined, 
18.6 million. 

COCOS (KEELING) ISLANDS. The Aus- 
tralian-owned, pear-shaped coral atoll made 
up of 5 main islands Horsburgh, Direction, 
Home, South, and West. Area: 340 acres. 
Population (1953): 605. 

COFFEE. A world crop of 46,498,000 bags 
(132.3 Ib. each) was harvested in 1955-56, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service. This is the largest 
crop on record, exceeding the 1954-55 crop by 
13 percent and the 1935-39 average by 12 
percent. The exportable quantity from this 
crop was estimated at 38,250,000 bags. 

Brazil again produced three times as much 
coffee as any other country. The 1955-56 crop 
of 22,200,000 bags was 4,600,000 larger than 
the 1954-55 production. Brazil's exportable 
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output was estimated at 18,300,000 bags. 
Other leading producing nations were: Co- 
lombia, 7,200,000 bags; French West Africa, 
1,835,000; Mexico, 1,600,000; Indonesia, 1,- 
170,000; El Salvador, 1,100,000; Guatemala, 
1,090,000; and Angola, 1,008,000. 

COKE. As reported by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, world production of oven and beehive 
coke declined from 224 million metric tons in 
1953 to 210 million in 1954. The following 
major producers furnished 92 percent of the 
total: United States 54,125,000 metric tons, 
U.S.S.R. 42,000,000, West Germany 35,019,- 
000, United Kingdom 18,139,000, France 9,- 
211,000, Poland 8,000,000, Belgium 6,147,000, 
Czechoslovakia 6,000,000, Japan 4,392,000, 
Saar 3,609,000, Netherlands 3,356,000 and 
China 3,000,000. 

COLOMBIA. A republic in northwestern 
South America. Area: 461,606 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1955 est.): 12,657,000. Chief cities (1951): 
Bogota (capital), 648,324; Medellin, 358,189; 
Cali, 284,186; Barranquilla, 279,627. 

Production. Coffee accounts for 83.3 percent 
by value of the total exports of Colombia. 
Cotton output in 1953 was a record at 31,- 
780 metric tons (78,000 bales). Rice, tobacco, 
sugar, bananas, and maize also are produced. 
Colombia is also rich in minerals. The total 
value of imports in Colombia for 1954 was 
1,626,565,000 pesos; exports: 1,451,436,000 
pesos. 

Government. In 1955 it was estimated that 
both revenue and expenditure would balance 
at 1,289.5 million pesos. The constitution (re- 
vised in 1945) provides, in normal times, for 
a Congress, a Senate, and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties. President: General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 

Events, 1955. President Rojas Pinilla gave 
notice early in 1955 that he intended to con- 
tinue his authoritarian control of the govern- 
ment. In a New Year's Day speech he de- 
clared that the state of siege imposed when he 
first gained power would continue as long as 
he remains in office. The President's dictato- 
rial tendencies were even more in evidence in 
June, when he announced that the Constit- 
uent Assembly would not be allowed to meet 
this year. His reasons were that Colombia is 
not prepared for full democracy and that the 
continuation of extraordinary powers of the 
executive would be necessary as long as the 
political parties of the country remained "un- 
civilized." He added that the nation has not 
yet attained a sufficiently high cultural level 
to warrant self-government. 

Throughout most of the year President 
Rojas Pinilla continued to tighten his control 



of the news services. He curtailed the spread 
of political news and effectively censored all 
news pertaining to functions of government 
by creating a Directorate of Information and 
Propaganda. Freedom of news reporting was 
further curtailed by an official decree requir- 
ing all radio stations to broadcast a daily gov- 
ernment bulletin. In March, the President 
widened the gap between his government and 
the press when he publicly criticized several 
newspapers for misrepresenting public opinion. 
He later imposed direct government censorship 
on a number of newspapers. 

Perhaps the greatest blow to the press was 
the closing, on August 4, of El Tiempo, Co- 
lombia's largest newspaper and one of the 
most prominent dailies in Latin America. The 
incident followed El Tiempo's coverage of a 
murder in which it was intimated that the vic- 
tims had been slain for their opposition to the 
existing government. The President demanded 
that the editor publish a dictated retraction of 
the article, and when the latter refused, the 
newspaper's publication was ordered suspend- 
ed. El Tiempo has since been reopened, but 
under a new name and a different editor. 

COLORADO. A mountain State. Area: 
103,948 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 1,235,089 
compared with ( 1940 census) : 1,123,296. Chief 
cities (1950 census): Denver (capital), 415,- 
786; Pueblo, 63,685; Colorado Springs, 45,- 
472 ; Greeley, 20,354. 

Nickname, The Centennial State. Motto, 
Nil Sine Numine (Nothing Without the Deity). 
Flower, Rocky Mountain Columbine. Bird, 
Lark Blunting. Song, Where the Columbines 
Grow. Entered the Union, Aug. 1, 1876. See 
EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $190,248,000; general expend- 
iture, $187,234,000. 

Legislation. The Colorado legislature met 
in regular session from Jan. 5 to Apr. 6. A 
$41 million general fund budget was enacted 
and the State mill levy was increased to 
finance a ten-year institutional building pro- 
gram. Certain tax-law revisions were made to 
relieve small truckers and keep the burden on 
interstate haulers, and to remedy the evasion 
of truck, gas, and use taxes. 

The legislature raised State aid to schools 
and the total school fund; it improved the 
teachers' retirement plan and teachers' 
salaries. A $35 million highway construction 
program was authorized, and the session ap- 
proved a $16 million bond issue to finance 
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a toll tunnel under the Continental Divide. 

In the field of welfare, the legislature ap- 
propriated more than $30 million for construc- 
tion of new facilities at state institutions, 
wrote a narcotics code, extended stream pollu- 
tion controls and increased State welfare aid 
by $1 million. On wages, Colorado provided 
for equal pay for women. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Edwin C. John- 
son; Lieut. Governor, Stephen L. R. Mc- 
Nichols; Secretary of State, George J. Baker; 
Attorney General, Duke W. Dunbar; State 
Treasurer, Earl E. Ewing; State Auditor, 
Homer F. Bedford. 

COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. This church had its beginning at 
Jackson, Tenn., December 1870. The total 
membership is 450,000. A. N. Willis, Memphis, 
Tenn., is Chief Secretary of the General Con- 
ference. 

COMMERCE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. 
Advances in the growth of American indus- 
try, trade, transportation and science were 
continued by the Department in 1955. The 
Department issued a variety of reports, special 
studies and data on markets, new products, 
industry trends and the fruits of government- 
sponsored research. Special emphasis* was 
given to the problems of small business. 
Science, public safety, and the national econ- 
omy were benefited by achievements of the 
Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Patent Office, and National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(CCC). The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was organized Oct. 17, 1933 under the laws 
of the State of Delaware and on July 1, 1939, 
was transferred to and made a part of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Approval of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act on June 29, 1948, established CCC ef- 
fective July 1, 1948 as an agency of the 
United States under a permanent Federal 
charter. Public Law No. 85, 81st Congress, 
approved June 7, 1949, amended the Charter 
Act in several important respects. 

The Charter Act, as amended, authorizes 
CCC to: (1) support prices of agricultural 
commodities; (2) make available materials 
and facilities required in the production and 
marketing of agricultural commodities; (3) 
procure agricultural commodities for sale to 
other Government agencies, foreign govern- 
ments, and domestic, foreign, or international 
relief or rehabilitation agencies, and to meet 
domestic requirements; (4) remove and dis- 
pose of surplus agricultural commodities; (5) 



increase domestic consumption of agricultural 
commodities; (6) export or cause to be ex- 
ported, or aid in the development of foreign 
markets for, agricultural commodities; and 
(7) carry out such other operations as Con- 
gress may specifically authorize or provide for. 

The investment in price support totaled $7,- 
069,277,000 on June 30, 1955. CCC sustained 
a net realized loss of $799,061,464 in carry- 
ing out price support in the fiscal year 1955. 
Under the International Wheat Agreement, 
CCC made payments during the fiscal year 
1955 of $98,482,076 on 131,491,407 bu. of 
wheat, or an average of 47 cents per bu. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY. 
A United States Department of Agriculture 
agency which supervises futures trading on 
commodity exchanges licensed under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act as "contract markets." 
These include the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Kansas City Board of Trade, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, New York and New Or- 
leans Cotton exchanges, and New York and 
Chicago Mercantile exchanges. 

The dollar value of futures trading in all 
commodities under the act was estimated at 
$38,800 million in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1955, compared with $42,100 million in 
the preceding fiscal year, and an aveiage 
of $36,400 million in the 10 fiscal years, 
1945-54. 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE. 
This organization within the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture carries on the following pro- 
grams: (1) acreage allotment and marketing 
quota; (2) domestic and foreign procure- 
ment; (3) domestic and foreign sale, barter, 
and donation of Government-owned surplus 
farm products; (4) International Wheat 
Agreement; (5) storage and transportation; 
(6) Sugar Act; and, (7) mobilization plan- 
ning and stockpiling. A major responsibility 
of CSS is the administration of Commodity 
Credit Corporation programs. 

COMMONWEALTH FUND, THE. Estab- 
lished in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
the fund amounted to approximately $85,- 
500,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1954-55. 
Appropriations for that year were $3,469,- 
973. The major concern of the Fund at present 
is helping medical schools reorient medical 
education to the student and medical care to 
the patient. President, Malcolm P. Aldrich. 
Office: 1 East 75th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 

COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. A 
term used to embrace the whole group of 
countries both independent and dependent, 
under the British crown. In present usage the 
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Biggest Communist news of the year is dramatized by Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia as he 
talks to Washington reporters across headlines blaring Russia's change of leaders. 



terms British Commonwealth of Nations, 
British Commonwealth, or Commonwealth 
are employed, according to circumstances, 
as a description of the whole. In a tabu- 
lation published by the British Information 
Services (New York, June, 1952) the Com- 
monwealth of Nations had an estimated total 
land area of 12,302,351 sq.mi. and an esti- 
mated total population of 602,623,729. 

COMMUNICATIONS, ELECTRICAL. See 
RADIO; RADIOTELEPHONY ; TELEGRAPHY; TE- 
LEPHONY; TELEVISION. 



COMMUNISM. U.S.S.R. At the beginning 
of the year there were evidences of a con- 
tinuing crisis. On February 8, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, first secretary of the Communist 
party, sought and won a showdown with 
Georgi Malenkov by forcing the election of 
Nikolai A. Bulganin as Premier. Malenkov 
was not liquidated but was given a minor 
post as Minister of Electric Power Stations. 

The spotlight was taken by Khrushchev and 
Bulganin; the former took the initiative in 
improving relations with Austria, Finland, 
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and especially Yugoslavia, and he was active 
at the Geneva Conference in July. The Soviet 
press, talking enthusiastically about the 
"Spirit of Geneva," praised Khrushchev and 
Bulganin as apostles of peace. But these 
same leaders, touring the Far East in Novem- 
ber and December, unleashed a new and vio- 
lent assault against "Western imperialists and 
warmongers," and these attacks were re- 
peated at the meetings of the Supreme Soviet 
at the end of the year. 

Satellites. In general the satellite govern- 
ments followed the Soviet model by lifting 
the Iron Curtain a little way and by increas- 
ing their emphasis on heavy industry. In the 
Warsaw Conference held in March a formal 
military organization was set up to link the 
forces of Russia and the satellites. There were 
many shifts in government personnel as 
policies changed. Premier Imre Nagy of Hun- 
gary was attacked in April as a Titoist and 
was deposed. In Rumania Gheorge Gheorghiu- 
Dej was restored to his position as first 
secretary of the Communist party but re- 
lieved of his position as premier, and on 
December 29 the central committee was ex- 
panded and drastically reorganized. Viliam 
Siroky, Premier of Czechoslovakia, % was 
dropped from the politburo of the Slovak 
Communist party. In September the Soviet 
Union signed a treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany), giv- 
ing the latter the same position in the eastern 
alliance as the German Federal Republic 
(West Germany) occupied in the western 
defense system. One implication of this action 
was revealed in December when the Soviet 
Union announced that the East German gov- 
ernment now had full authority in East 
Berlin. Observers were troubled by indica- 
tions that another blockade of West Berlin 
might be in prospect. 

Yugoslavia. The most surprising develop- 
ment came in May when Khrushchev and 
Bulganin visited Belgrade. The former 
abruptly apologized for the mishandling of 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations, placing the blame 
on the late Lavrenty P. Beria. Although the 
tension between the two countries was re- 
duced by this action, Tito continued to profess 
his friendship for the West. 

Western Europe. In France the Communist 
party continued to decline slowly in member- 
ship, but its influence remained strong. In the 
cantonal elections of April 17, the Com- 
munists received 1,316,000 votes, or 21 percent 
of the total. On December 27, Jacques Duclos, 
a leading Communist, urged Pierre Mendes- 



France to include the Communists in his 
coalition, but this bid also was turned down. 
The Italian Communist party, the largest 
west of the Iron Curtain, showed signs of 
weakness. A quarrel between Palmiro 
Togliatti, party leader, and various prominent 
Communists flared up in January. More 
serious were Communist defeats in shop 
stewards elections. On the other hand, the 
Communists held their own in Sicilian elec- 
tions in June. 

Africa. It was generally believed that Com- 
munist agents were active in fomenting colo- 
nial rebellions in many parts of Africa. On 
the other hand, Allah el-Fassi, leader of the 
Istiqlal party, announced that Morocco, if 
it won its independence, would support the 
free nations in their struggle against Com- 
munism. In Algeria the French outlawed the 
Communist party. 

China. During the spring and summer there 
was a series of purges in the Chinese Com- 
munist party. In a period of 16 months, it was 
said, 364,600 "counterrevolutionary" cases 
were tried. Meanwhile, the Communists were 
pushing forward the nationalization of indus- 
try and the collectivization of agriculture. It 
was claimed that nearly one third of China's 
families were organized into cooperatives, and 
collectivization was expected to progress 
rapidly in the coming year. 

Elsewhere in Asia. To the surprise of many 
persons, the Asian-African conference held in 
Bandung, Indonesia, in April was not merely 
a sounding board for Communist propaganda. 
A number of powers, including Iraq, Turkey, 
Lebanon, the Philippines, Thailand, Liberia, 
Libya, Pakistan, Iran, and the Sudan, took a 
vigorous anti-Communist position. Carlos 
Romulo, chief delegate of the Philippines 
spoke strongly against Russia and China and 
for the United States. Mohammed Ali, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, defended his military 
alliance with the United States, and represent- 
atives of other countries praised American 
economic aid. On the other hand, Chou En- 
lai, Premier of Communist China, and India's 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who represented the 
neutralist position, were dominant figures at 
the conference. The communiques issued by 
the conference were surprisingly moderate. 

The situation in Indochina remained tense. 
In June Ho Chi Minh, president of North 
Vietnam, visited Red China and the Soviet 
Union. In Indonesia the Communists won 
more than 20 percent of the votes in that 
country's first nationwide election. 

Latin America. With the government of 
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Harvey Matusow, sel) -described ex-Communist and liar, made repeated appearances before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee which wound up doubting everything he said. 



Carlos Castillo Armas firmly established in 
Guatemala, the deposed president, Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, who had been sympathetic 
to Communism, took up residence in Prague. 
Brazil was the only Latin American country 
in which Communist influence remained con- 
siderable, 

United States. In New York the Com- 
munist party was able to attract no more 
than 2 t 500 persons to its annual May Day 
rally, held in Union Square on April 29. A 
conference of party leaders held in New 
York on August 4 hailed the "Spirit of 
Geneva," and William Z. Foster, party chair- 
man, issued a statement calling for "the co- 
existence and peaceful competition of capi- 
talist and socialist nations." Although the 
government and people of the United States 
continued to be concerned with the dangers 
of Communist infiltration, there were fewer 
an ti- Communist excesses than in past years. 

Congressional investigating committees re- 



ceived less publicity than in previous years, 
but the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee heard testimony regarding various 
Communists who had worked on New York 
City newspapers in the late 1930's and 1940's, 
and the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee questioned 18 actors and ex-actors on 
their Communist affiliations. 

COMMUNITY TRUSTS. Resources of com- 
munity trusts and foundations in the United 
States and Canada had risen to $141,276,907 
at the beginning of 1955 from $127,395,738 a 
year earlier. The Trustees' Committee of the 
New York Community Trust is at 71 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
BUREAU OF THE. A Bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Treasury which has general 
supervision over national banks; established 
1863. Comptroller: R. M. Gidney. 

CONANT, DR. JAMES BRYANT. US 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of West 
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Germany and former president of Harvard 
University born in Dorchester, Mass., Mar. 26, 
1893. On Feb. 6, 1953, Dr. Conant became 
the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
When the West German Federal Republic 
became a sovereign state on May 5, 1955, 
President Eisenhower transferred the func- 
tions of the High Commissioner's office to a 
diplomatic mission. See GERMANY. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. The Congregational churches in 
America date back to the early settlers in 
Massachusetts, in 1620. In the year 1954 the 
denomination included 5,536 self-governing 
churches, 3,346 pastors, 2,337 ordained persons 
engaged as educators, chaplains, missionaries, 
etc., with a total membership of 1,310,572 in 
the United States. Headquarters: 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, incorporated in 1902. 
There are 51 county and other associations in 
the British Isles, with 4,037 churches and 
2,537 ministers serving (1954) 339,257 mem- 
bers. 

CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The 84th 
United States Congress convened % for its 
second session on Jan. 3, 1956. As of that 
date, it comprised the following members: 

United States Senate. Richard M. Nixon is 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. President pro tern- 
pore: Walter F. George; Chaplain: Rev. 
Frederick Brown Harris, D.D.; Majority 
floor leader: Lyndon B. Johnson; Majority 
whip: Earle C. Clements; Minority floor 
leader: William F. Knowland; Minority 
whip: Leverett Saltonstall; Secretary of the 
Senate: Felton M. Johnston; Secretary for 
the majority: Robert G. Baker; Secretary 
for the minority: J. Mark Trice; Sergeant at 
arms: Joseph C. Duke; Chief clerk: Emery 
L. Frazier. 

Democratic Senators (49) are indicated by 
a (D) ; Republican Senators (47) by (R), in 
the list that follows: 

Senator Term Expires 
Ala. Lister Hill (D) 1957 

John Sparkman (D) 1961 

Ariz. Carl Hayden (D) 1957 

Barry M. Goldwater (R) 1959 

Ark. John L. McClellan (D) 1961 

J. William Fulbright (D) 1957 

Calif. Thomas H. Kuchel (R) 1957 

William F. Knowland (R) 1959 

Colo. Gordon Allott (R) 1961 

Eugene D. Millikin (R) 1957 



Conn. Prescott S. Bush (R) 

William A. Purtell (R) . . . 
Del. John J. Williams (R) . . . 

J. Allen Frear, Jr. (D) 

Fla. George A. Smathers (D) . 

Spessard L. Holland (D) 
Ga. Walter F. George (D) . . . 

Richard B. Russell (D) . . 
Idaho Herman Welker (R) 

Henry C. Dworshak (R) . . . . 
///. Everett M. Dirkscn (R) 

Paul H. Douplas (D) . . . . 
Ind. Homer E. Capehart (R) 

William E. Jenner (R) 
Iowa Bourke Hickenlooper (R) . 

Thomas E. Martin (R) . 
Kan. Frank Carlson (R) 

Andrew F. Schoeppel (R) 
Ky. Earle C. Clements (D) . 

Alben W. Barkley (D) 
La. Allen J. Ellcnder (D) 

Russell B. Long (D) 
Me. Frederick G. Payne (R) 

Margaret Chase Smith (R) . . . 
Md. John Marshall Butler (R) 

J. Glenn Beall (R) . 
Mass. Leverett Saltonstall (R) 

John F. Kennedy (D) 
Mich. Charles E. Potter (R) 
Patrick J. McNamara (D) 
Minn. Edward J. Thye (R) 

Hubert H. Humphrey (D) . 
Miss. James O. Eastland (D) . 

John Stennis (D) 
Mo. Thos. C. Hcnnings, Jr. (D) 
Stuart W. Symington (D) .. 
Mont. James E. Murray (D) 

Mike Mansfield (D) 

Nebr. Roman Hruska (R) 

Carl T. Curtis (R) 

Nev. Alan Bible (D) 

George W. Malone (R) 

NJI. Styles Bridges (R) 

Norris Cotton (R) 

N.J. H. Alexander Smith (R) . . . 

Clifford P. Case (R) 

NMex. Dennis Chavez (D) 

Clinton P. Anderson (D) 

N.Y. Herbert H. Lehman (D) 

Irving M. Ives (R) 

N.C. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D) . . . . 

W. Kerr Scott (D) 

N.D. William Langer (R) 

Milton R. Young (R) 

Ohio George H. Bender (R) 

John W. Bricker (R) 

Okla. A. S. Mike Monroney (D) . 
Robert S. Kerr (D) 
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Oreg. Richard L. Neuberger (D) 

Wayne Morse (D) 

Pa. James H. Duff (R) .... 

Edward Martin (R) . 
R.I. Theodore F. Green (D) 

John O. Pastore (D) 

S.C. Strom Thurmond (D) 

Olin D. Johnston (D) 

S.D. Francis Case (R) 

Karl E. Mundt (R) 

Tenn. Albert Gore (D) 

Estes Kefauver (D) 

Tex. Price Daniel (D) 

Lyndon B. Johnson (D) . . . . 
Utah Wallace F. Bennett (R) 

Arthur V. Watkins (R) 

Vt. George D. Aiken (R) 

Ralph E. Flanders (R) 
Va. Harry F. Byrd (D) . . 

A. Willis Robertson (D) 
Wash. W. G. Magnuson (D) 

Henry M. Jackson (D) 
W.Va. Harley M. Kilgore (D) 

Matthew M. Neely (D) 
Wis. Alexander Wiley (R) 

Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 
Wyo. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D) 

Frank A. Barrett (R) . 
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United States House of Representatives. 
Sam Rayburn is Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Chaplain: Rev. Bernard 
Braskamp; Parliamentarian: Lewis Deschler ; 
Majority floor leader: John W. McCormack; 
Majority whip: Carl Albert; Minority floor 
leader: Joseph Martin, Jr.; Minority whip: 
Leslie C. Arends; Sergeant at arms: Zeake 
W. Johnson, Jr.; Clerk. Ralph R. Roberts; 
Doorkeeper: William M. Miller 

Democratic Representatives (231) are in- 
dicated by (D) ; Republican Representatives 
(203) by (R). There is one vacancy, caused 
by the death of Vera Buchanan (D) of 
Pennsylvania. Those marked * served in the 
83rd Congress. The numbers preceding the 
names indicate Congressional districts. All 
Representatives' terms expire Jan. 3, 1957. 

Ala. 1. Frank W. Boykin * . .. D 

2. George M. Grant* . . D 

3. George Andrews* .... D 

4. Kenneth A. Roberts * . D 

5. AIbrt Rains * . . D 

6. Armistead I. Selden, Jr.* . . . D 

7. Carl Elliott* . D 

8. Robert E. Jones, Jr.* D 

9. George Huddleston, Jr D 

Ariz. 1. John J. Rhodes * R 



2. Stewart L. Udall . . 
Ark. 1. E. C. Gathings * 

2. Wilbur D. Mills * 

3. James W. Trimble * 

4. Oren Harris * 

5. Brooks Hays * 

6. W. F. Norell * 

Calif. 1. Hubert B. Scudder * 

2. Clair Engle * . 

3. John E. Moss, Jr.* 

4. William S. Mailliard * . . . . 

5. John F. Shelley * 

6. John F. Baldwin, Jr 

7. John J Allen, Jr.* 

8. George P. Miller * 

9. J. Arthur Younger * 

10. Charles S. Gubser * 

11. Leroy Johnson * 

12. B. F. Sisk . . . 

13. Charles M. Tcapue . . 

14. Harlan Hagen * 

15. Gordon L. McDonough * . . . . 

16. Donald L. Jackson* 

17. Cecil R. King* .... 

18. Craig Hosmer * ... 

19. Chet Holifield * 

20. Carl Hinshaw * 

21. Edgar W. Hiestand * .. . 

22. Joseph F. Holt * 

23. Clyde Doyle * . . 

24. Glenard P. Lipscomb * . 

25. Patrick J. Hillings* . . . 

26. James Roosevelt 

27. Harry R. Sheppard * 

28. James B. Utt * . 

29. John Phillips * . . 

30. Robert C. (Bob) Wilson* 
Colo. 1. Byron G. Rogers * 

2. William S. Hill * 

3. J. Edgar Chenoweth * 

4. Wayne N. Aspinall * 
Conn. 1. Thomas J. Dodd * 

2. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr.* . 

3. Albert W. Cretella * . 

4. Albert P. Morano * 

5. James T. Patterson * 

At Large: Antoni N. Sadlak * 
Del. At Large: H. MacDowell 
Fla. 1. William C. Cramer . . 

2. Charles E. Bennett * . . 

3. Bob Sikes * 

4. Dante B. Fascell 

5. A. S. (Syd) Herlong* 

6. Paul G. Rogers * . 
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Elected Jan. 11, 19SS, to nil vacancy 
caused by death of Dwight L. Rogers, Dec 
1, 1954. 
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7. James A. Haley * D 

8. D. R. (Billy) Matthews * D 

Ga. 1. Prince H. Preston * D 

2. J. L. Pilcher* D 

3. E. L. (Tic) Forrester * D 

4. John J. Flynt, Jr. * D 

5. James C. Davis * D 



6. Carl Vinson*. . . 

7. Henderson Lanham * 

8. Iris Faircloth Blitch 

9. Phil M. Landrum * 
10. Paul Brown * . 

Idaho 1. Grade Pfost * . 
2. Hamer H. Budge* . . 



D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
R 



HI 1. William L. 

2. Barratt O'Hara * ... 

3. James C. Murray 

4. William E. McVey * 

5. John C. Kluczynski * 

6. Thomas J. O'Brien * 

7. James B. Bowler * 

8. Thomas S. Gordon * 

9. Sidney R. Yates * 

10. Richard W. Hoffman* 



Dawson * D 

D 

.D 
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.. D 
Kenneth J. Gray D 



11. Timothy P. Sheehan * 

12. Charles A. Boyle 

13. Marguerite Stitt Church * 

14. Chauncey W. Reed * 

15. Noah M. Mason* 

16. Leo E. Allen* 

17. Leslie C. Arends*. 

18. Harold H. Velde * 

19. Robert B. Chiperfield * . . 

20. Sid Simpson * . . 

21. Peter F. Mack, Jr.* 
William L. Springer * . . . 
Charles W. Vursell * .... 
Melvin Price * 



D 
R 
R 
R 
R 

Cecil M. Harden * R 

William G. Bray* R 



Jnd. 1. Ray J. Madden* 

2. Charles A. Halleck * 

3. S. J. Crumpacker, Jr.* 

4. E. Ross Adair * 

5. John V. Beamer* 



Winfield K. Denton 
Earl Wilson * 



D 
R 

10. Ralph Harvey* R 

11. Charles B. Brownson * R 

Iowa 1. Fred Schwengel R 

2. Henry O. Talle * R 

3. H. R. Gross* R 

4. Karl M. LeCompte * R 

5. Paul Cunningham * R 

6. James I. Dolliver * R 

7. Ben F. Jensen * R 

8. Charles B. Hoeven * R 



Kans. 1. William H. Avery 

2. Errett P. Scrivner * 

3. Myron V. George*. . . 

4. Edward H. Rees * ... 

5. Clifford R. Hope * 

6. Wint Smith * 

Ky. 1. Noble V. Gregory* 

2. William H. Natcher*.. 

3. John M. Robsion, Jr. ... 

4. Frank L. Chelf * ... 

5. Brent Spence * 

6. John C. Watts * 

7. Carl D. Perkins * . 

8. Eugene Siler . . 
La. 1. F. Edward Hebert * . 

2. Hale Boggs * ... 

3. Edwin E. Willis * 

4. Overton Brooks * 

5. Otto E. Passman * 

6. James H. Morrison * . 

7. T. A. Thompson * . . 

8. George S. Long * 
Me. 1. Robert Hale* 

2. Charles P. Nelson* 

3. Clifford G. Mclntyre * 
Md. 1. Edward T. Miller * 

2. James P. S. Devereux * 

3. Edward A. Garmatz * . . 

4. George H. Fallon * . . 

5. Richard E. Lankford 

6. DeWitt S. Hyde * 

7. Samuel N. Friedel * 
Mass. 1. John W. Heselton * 

2. Edward P. Boland * 

3. Philip J. Philbin* 

4. Harold D. Donohue * 

5. Edith Nourse Rogers * 

6. William H. Bates * 

7. Thomas J. Lane * 

8. Torbert H. MacdonaJd 

9. Donald W. Nicholson * . . 

10. Laurence Curtis * 

11. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. * ... 

12. John W. McCormack* .. 

13. Richard B. Wigglesworth * . 

14. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. * 

Mich. 1. T. M. Machrowicz * . . . 

2. George Meader * 

3. August E. Johanson 

4. Clare E. Hoffman* 

5. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. * 

6. Don Hayworth 

7. Jesse P. Wolcott * 

8. Alvin M. Bentley * 

9. Ruth Thompson * 

10. Elford A. Cederberg*.. 

11. Victor A. Knox* 

12. John B. Bennett* 
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13. Charles C. Diggs, Jr D 

14. Louis C. Rabaut * D 

15. John D. Dingell b D 

16. John Lesinski, Jr. * . . D 

17. Martha W. Griffiths . . .. D 

18. George A. Dondero * . . . R 
Minn. 1. August H. Andresen * . R 

2. Joseph P. O'Hara * R 

3. Roy W. Wier * . . . D 

4. Eugene J. McCarthy * D 

5. Walter H. Judd * R 

6. Fred Marshall * . D 

7. H. Carl Andersen * . R 

8. John A. Blatnik * . D 

9. Coya Knutson ... D 
Miss. 1. Thomas G. Abernethy * ... D 

2. Jamie L. Whitten * D 

3. Frank E. Smith * . . . D 

4. John Bell Williams* ... D 

5. Arthur Winstead * . D 

6. William M Colmer * D 

Mo. 1. Frank M. Karsten * D 

2. Thomas B. Curtis* . . R 

3. Mrs. John B. Sullivan * D 

4. George H. Christopher D 

5. Richard Boiling * D 

6. W. R. Hull, Jr D 

7. Dewey Short * R 

8. A. S. J. Carnahan * D 

9. Clarence Cannon * D 

10. Paul C. Jones * D 

11. Morgan M. Moulder * D 

Mont. 1. Lee Metcalf * D 

2. Orin B. Fjare R 

Nebr. 1. Phil Weaver R 

2. Jackson B. Chase R 

3. Robert D. Harrison * R 

4. A. L. Miller* R 

Nev. At Large: Clifton Young * R 

N. H. 1. Chester E. Morrow * R 

2. Perkins Bass . . R 

N.J. 1. Charles A. Wolverton * R 

2. T. Millet Hand* R 

3. James C. Auchincloss * R 

4. Frank Thompson, Jr D 

5. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. * R 

6. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. * D 

7. William B. Widnall * R 

8. Gordon Canfield * R 

9. Frank C. Osmers, Jr.* R 

10. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. * D 

11. Hugh J. Addonizio * D 

12. Robert W. Kean * R 

13. Alfred D. Sieminski * D 



6 Elected Sept. 13, 1955, to fill vacancy 
caused by death of his father, John D. Dingell, 
Sept. 19, 1955. 



14. T. James Tumulty D 

N. Mex. At Large: A. Fernandez * D 

At Large: John J. Dempsey * D 

N. Y. 1. Stuyvesant Wainwright * R 

2. Steven B. Derounian * R 

3. Frank J. Becker* R 

4. Henry J. Latham * R 

5. Albert H. Bosch* R 

6. Lester Holtzman * D 

7. James J. Delancy * D 

8. Victor L. Anfuso D 

9. Eugene J. Keogh * D 

10. Edna F. Kelly * D 

11. Emanuel Celler * D 

12. Francis E. Dorn * R 

13. Abraham J. Multer * .... D 

14. John J.Rooney * D 

1=5. John H. Ray* R 

16. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr.* . . D 

17. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. * . . . R 

18. James G. Donovan * D 

19. Arthur G. Klein * . . . . D 

20. Irwin D. Davidson . . . . D 

21. Herbert Zelenko . ... I) 

22. Sidney A. Fine * D 

23. Isidore Dollinger * D 

24. Charles A. Buckley * D 

25. Paul A. Fino * . . . . R 

26. Ralph A. Gamble * . R 

27. Ralph W. Gwinn * R 

28. Katherine St. George * R 

29. J. Ernest Wharton * R 

30. Leo W. O'Brien * D 

31. Dean P. Taylor* . ... R 

32. Bernard W. Kearney* R 

33. Clarence E. Kilburn * R 

34. William R. Williams * R 

35. R. Walter Riehlman * R 

36. John Taber * R 

37. W. Sterling Cole* R 

38. Kenneth B. Keating * R 

39. Harold C. Ostertag * R 

40. William E. Miller * R 

41. Edmund P. Radwan * R 

42. John R. Pillion * R 

43. Daniel A. Reed * R 

N. C. 1. Herbert C. Bonner * D 

2. L. H. Fountain * D 

3. Graham A. Barden * D 

4. Harold D. Cooley * D 

5. Thurmond Chatham * D 

6. Carl T. Durham * D 

7. F. Ertel Carlyle * D 

8. Charles B. Deane * D 

9. Hugh Q. Alexander * D 

10. Charles Raper Jonas * R 

11. Woodrow W. Jones * D 

12. George A. Shuford * D 
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I.N.P. 

Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, enjoys part of a shipment of onions sent to Congress from 
Texas. Grinning at right is his fellow Texan, Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson. 



N. D. At Large: U. L. Burdick * R 

At Large: Otto Krueger * R 

Ohio l. Gordon H. Scherer * R 

2. William E. Hess* R 

3. Paul F. Schenck* R 

4. William M. McCulloch * R 

5. Cliff Clevenger* R 

6. James G. Polk * D 

7. Clarence J. Brown * R 

8. Jackson E. Betts * R 

9. Thomas L. Ashley D 

10. Thomas A. Jenkins * R 

11. Oliver P. Bolton * R 



12. John M. Vorys * R 

13. A. D. Baumhart, Jr R 

14. William H. Ayres * R 

15. John E. Henderson R 

16. Frank T. Bow * R 

17. J.Harry McGregor* R 

18. Wayne L. Hays * D 

19. Michael J. Kirwan * D 

20. Michael A. Feighan * D 

21. Charles A. Vanik D 

22. Frances P. Bolton * R 

23. William E. Minshall R 

Okla, 1. Page Belcher * R 
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2. Ed Edmondson* . 

3. Carl Albert* 

4. Tom Steed * 

5. John Jarman * ... 

6. Victor Wickersham * 
Or eg. 1. Walter Norblad * 

2. Sam Coon* 

3. Edith Green 

4. Harris Ellsworth * . 
Pa. 1. William A. Barrett* 

2. William T. Granahan * 

3. James A. Byrne*. . 

4. Earl Chudoff * 

5. William J. Green, Jr. * . 

6. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. * 

7. Benjamin F. James * 

8. Karl C. King* 

9. Paul B. Dague*. . 

10. Joseph L. Carrrigg * 

11. Daniel J. Flood . 

12. Ivor D. Fenton .... 

13. Samuel K. McConneli, Jr. * 

14. George M. Rhodes * . . 

15. Francis E. Walter* 

16. Walter M. Mumma * 

17. Alvin R. Bush* . . 

18. Richard M. Simpson * 

19. James M. Quigley 

20. James E. Van Zandt * 

21. Augustine B. Kelley * 

22. JohnP.Saylor* 

23. Leon H. Gavin * 

24. Carroll D. Kearns * 

25. Frank M. Clark 

26. Thomas E. Morgan * 

27. James G. Fulton* 

28. Herman P. Eberharter *. . . 

29. Robert J. Corbett*.. . 

30. (Vacancy) c 

R. L 1. Aime J. Forand * 
2. John E. Fogarty * . 
S.C. 1. L. Mendel Rivers* 

2. John J. Riley* . 

3. W. J. Bryan Dorn * 

4. Robert T. Ashmore * 

5. James P. Richards * 

6. John L. McMillan * 
5. D. 1. Harold O. Lovre * 

2. E. Y. Berry*.. 
Tenn. 1. B. Carroll Recce* 

2. Howard H. Baker * 

3. James B. Frazier, Jr.* 

4. Joe L. Evins * 

5. J. Percy Priest*. . 

6. Ross Bass 
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c Vacancy caused by death of Vera Bucha- 
nan, Nov. 26, 1955. 



7. Tom Murray* D 

8. Jere Cooper * D 

9. Clifford Davis * ... D 
Tex. 1. Wright Patman * . D 

2. Jack Brooks*. . . . D 

3. Brady Gentry* D 

4. Sam Rayburn * D 

5. Bruce Alger . R 

6. Olin E. Teague * . D 

7. John Dowdy * . D 

8. Albert Thomas * ... D 

9. Clark W. Thompson * D 

10. Homer Thornberry * D 

11. W. R. Poage ... D 

12. Jim Wright . D 

13. Frank Ikard * D 

14. John J. Bell ... D 

15. Joe M. Kilgore D 

16. J. T. Rutherford . D 

17. Omar Burleson *. D 

18. Walter Rogers * D 

19. George Mahon * ... D 

20. Paul J. Kilday *. D 

21. O. C. Fisher* . . D 
At Large: Martin Dies * D 

Utah 1. Henry Aldous Dixon R 

2. William A. Dawson * R 

Vt. At Large: W. L. Prouty * R 

Va. 1. Edward J. Robeson, Jr. * D 

2. Porter Hardy, Jr.* D 

3. J. Vaughan Gary* D 

4. Watkins M. Abbitt * D 

5. William M. Tuck * D 

6. Richard H. Poff . . R 

7. Burr P. Harrison * D 

8. Howard W. Smith * D 

9. W. Pat Jennings . . . D 
10. Joel T. Broyhill * . . . . R 

Wash. 1. Thomas M. Pelly * . R 

2. Jack Westland * . . R 

3. Russell V. Mack * R 

4. Hal Holmes * . . . R 

5. Walt Horan * R 

6. Thor C. Tollefson * R 

At Large: Don Magnuson * D 

W. Va. 1. Robert H. Mollohan * . D 

2. Harley O. Staggers* . . D 

3. Cleveland M. Bailey * . D 

4. M. G. (Burnie) Burnside ... D 

5. Elizabeth Kee * D 

6. Robert C. Byrd * D 

Wis. 1. Lawrence H. Smith * R 

2. Glenn R. Davis* R 

3. Gardner R. Withrow * R 

4. Clement J. Zablocki * D 

5. Henry S. Reuss D 

6. William K. Van Pelt * R 

7. Melvin R. Laird * . ... R 
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8. John W. Byrnes * R 

9. Lester Johnson * D 

10. Alvin E. O'Konski * R 

Wyo. At Large: E. K. Thomson R 

Alaska Del. E. L. Bartlett * R 

Hawaii Del. Mrs. J. Farrington * R 

P. R. Res. Com. A. Fernos-Isern * D 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. See AMERICAN FEDERATION or 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. 

CONNECTICUT. A New England State. 
Area: 5,004 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 
2,007,280, compared with (1940 census) 1,- 
709,242. Chief cities (1950 census): Hartford 
(capital), 177,393; New Haven, 164,443; 
Bridgeport, 158,700; Waterbury, 104,477; 
New Britain, 73,726; Stamford, 74,293. Nick- 
name, The Constitution State. Motto, Qui 
Transtulit Sustinet (He Who Transplanted 
Continues to Sustain). Flower, Mountain 
Laurel. Bird, Robin. Entered the Union, Jan. 
9, 1788. See EDUCATION, MINERALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $342,984,000; general expenditure, $191,- 
930,000; total debt outstanding, $385,53 1,*>0. 

Legislation. The Connecticut legislature met 
in regular session from Jan. 5 to June 8, 1955, 
and in special session from June 22-24, 1955. 
The legislature approved a record high gen- 
eral fund apporpriation of $300 million, which 
was an increase of $40 million over that of the 
previous biennium. It approved a highway 
appropriation bill of slightly under $100 mil- 
lion; increased the gasoline tax by 2 cents; 
and provided for bonuses for Korean veterans 
of $300 maximum. 

In the field of education the legislature pro- 
vided for a substantial increase in State aid to 
local schools and authorized the establishment 
of regional library service centers on a State- 
wide basis. The legislature completely revised 
the State's "Rules of the Road." Other meas- 
ures provided for State aid for projects to con- 
trol shore line erosion and for gypsy moth 
control ; established a primary election system 
for the first time to replace a system based 
on conventions and the caucus. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff; Lieut. Governor, Charles W. Jewett; 
Secretary of State, Mildred P. Allen ; Attorney 
General, John J. Bracken; State Treasurer, 
John Ottaviano ; Comptroller, Fred R. Zeller. 

CONSTRUCTION. The preliminary esti- 
mates of the U.S. Department of Labor and 



the U.S. Department of Commerce set total 
new construction for 1955 at $42,000 million, 
an increase of 12 percent from the 1954 total. 
Private new construction accounted for about 
71 percent of the total or $30,000 million. Pub- 
lic new construction amounted to about $12,- 
000 million. The total amount spent on main- 
tenance and repairs was about $15,000 million, 
making the total construction bill for 1955 ap- 
proximately $57,000 million. 

Private non-farm residential building 
amounted to about $16,345 million, up 21 
percent from 1954. As in the past several years, 
this item constitutes more than half of total 
private new construction. New dwelling units 
increased 22 percent to $14,765 million. Non- 
residential building (non-farm) contributed 
$7,630 million to the private new construction 
total. 

Industrial building was up 18 percent from 
1954 to $2,400 million. Commercial building 
at $3,045 million was up 38 percent from 1954. 
Religious building increased 25 percent while 
educational decreased 5 percent from 1954 le- 
vels. Farm construction in 1955 was down 
10 percent to $1,400 million. The 1955 private 
public utility construction was up about 3 
percent from 1954 to $4,465 million. 

Public new construction for 1955 is esti- 
mated at $12,000 million, an increase of 1.6 
percent from the amount in 1954. Educational 
building amounted to $2,450 million, military 
facilities $1,320 million, highways $4,100 mil- 
lion, and sewer and water $1,080 million. 

Housing. The number of new non-farm 
dwelling units started during the first ten 
months of 1955 was about 1,161,000 which 
indicates a total for the year of 1,320,000. 
Privately owned starts comprised about 98.5 
percent of the starts during the first ten 
months of 1955 while in the same period of 
1954 private starts were 97.5 percent of the 
total. 

Wages. Bricklayers in 15 cities received in- 
creases of 7.5 cents to 25 cents per hour; the 
same range of increases was granted to car- 
penters, but the increases occurred in all 20 
cities. The rate increases for other trades 
were: structural iron workers, 7.5 cents to 
20 cents in 19 cities; hoisting engineers, 7.5 
cents to 22.5 cents in 20 cities; plasterers, 
2.5 cents to 25 cents in 18 cities; electrical 
workers, 3 cents to 30 cents in 16 cities; 
steamfitters, 5 cents to 25 cents in 19 cities. 

Canadian Construction. Construction in 
Canada set an all-time record volume of over 
$5,000 million in 1955. This is more than three 
times the dollar volume of $1,067 million in 
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1946 and about double the structural volume. 
The volume of dwelling units completed in 
a year reached a new high of 125,000. The 
volume of housing may have been enhanced 
by the amendments to the National Housing 
Act in 1954 which enabled chartered banks 
to enter the direct housing loan field. More 
than half a million construction workers are 
directly employed. 

CONSUMER COOPERATIVES. Coopera- 
tives of various types catering to consumer 
needs expanded in 1955, although growth did 
not always match expansion in the economy. 
Cooperative retail stores probably lagged be- 
hind the general expansion in retail sales, while 
REA-financed electricity cooperatives and 
credit unions maintained their position. 

Credit Unions. Credit union loans have 
more than kept pace with the increasing vol- 
ume of consumer credit since 1950. At that 
time credit union personal loans constituted 
13 percent of all personal loans by all sources 
and at the end of 1954, 17 percent. The 
amount of all credit union loans outstanding 
on the latter date was $1.6 million. Estimates 
by the Federal Reserve Board, which exclude 
loans based on real estate, indicate a 20 per- 
cent growth of credit union loans in the first 
10 months of 1955. 

Electricity and Telephone Cooperatives. The 
Rural Electrification Administration con- 
tinued its electricity loans during 1955, chiefly 
to cooperatives, at about the same rate of 
growth, 6 percent, as in the preceding year. 
In 1954 and 1955 (9 months) REA-financed 
systems furnished about 12 percent of total 
residential or domestic consumption of electric 
current. The cost of electricity to consumers 
was reduced 5 percent in 1955 by REA sys- 
tems, while the electricity component of the 
consumers' price index rose very slightly. 
As of November 30, 1955, 183 telephone coop- 
eratives had received net cumulative loan 
allocations of $153.7 million, an increase of 
about $23 million, or 15 percent in a year. 
About half the subscribers, present and pro- 
spective, benefiting from the program, belong 
to telephone cooperatives. 

Medical Care. Consumer-sponsored health 
plans covered about 335,000 persons at the 
end of 1954 and furnished medical, surgical, 
diagnostic and hospital benefits of $8.2 million. 
These plans cover a very small proportion 
of all persons covered by health plans. Total 
coverage, under all types, is showing a rapid 
rate of growth. 

Consumer Cooperatives (Stores). Coopera- 
tives in Berkeley, Calif., the Washington, D.C. 



metropolitan area and in Chicago, increased 
their retail store facilities, including gas sta- 
tions, and their sales. Local store societies 
affiliated with a big middle western farm co- 
operative wholesale showed lower sales for 
the group, but on the basis of past earnings 
were able to maintain interest payments and 
increase patronage refunds. The regional 
wholesale increased its sales, particularly in 
the grocery, produce, automotive and ap- 
pliance sections. This may have resulted in 
part from an increase in the number of mem- 
ber cooperatives. Total sales by the 23 major 
regional farm supply cooperatives (1954) was 
$880,540,000. Net margins and cash patronage 
refunds both increased over the preceding year 
by 23 and 33 percent respectively. 

Insurance. The Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies on September 1, 1955 changed 
their name to Nationwide Insurance, in order 
to start operations in additional States, where 
other Farm Bureau Insurance Companies were 
operating. 

COPPER. World production of 2,800,000 
metric tons of copper in 1954 compared with 
2,760,000 tons in 1953. The following were the 
outputs of the chief producers in 1954: United 
States 758,630 metric tons, Northern Rhodesia 
397,990, Chile 363,655, U.S.S.R. (est.) 319,- 
000 Canada 274,632, Belgian Congo 220,831, 
Japan 65,196, Mexico 54,806, Union of South 
Africa 42,309, Australia 41,513, Peru 37,964, 
Yugoslavia 30,295 and Cyprus 27,269. 

COPTIC CHURCH. An Egyptian Christian 
church, headed by a Coptic Patriarch at Alex- 
andria. The Egyptian membership totals about 
1,500,000. There are about 450 Coptic monks 
and nuns and approximately 230 church-di- 
rected schools in Egypt. 

COPYRIGHT, UNITED STATES. On June 
16, 1955, there was deposited with Unesco in 
Paris the instrument of ratification by the 
twelfth country, which, under the terms of 
the Universal Copyright Convention, would 
bring the convention into force on Sept. 16, 
1955. The United States then became a mem- 
ber of a system of international copyright that 
may eventually achieve worldwide adoption. 

Amendment of the Law. On the same date 
that the Universal Copyright Convention 
came into effect, Sept. 16, 1955, Public Law 
743, 83d Congress, also became effective. This 
Act modified the U.S. copyright law in the 
respects necessary to enable the U.S. A. to 
participate in the convention. Most impor- 
tantly, it relieves foreign authors in countries 
parties to the convention from the necessity of 
registering their claims in the U.S. Copyright 
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Office, except before institution of legal action. 
The new law also makes it unnecessary for 
books and periodicals of foreign origin in 
the English language, first published in such 
countries, to be manufactured in the U.S.A. 
in order to obtain the full 28-year term of 
protection. 

International Relations. Another note- 
worthy event in international relations of the 
United States was the deposit by Chile, on 
Mar. 14, 1955, of its ratification of the Buenos 
Aires Copyright Convention of 1910. Bolivia 
considers that it is a party to the 1910 conven- 
tion; thus bringing the number of adhering 
republics to 17. 

Revision of the Law. In 1955 a bill in- 
troduced in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
H.R. 2677, would provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission composed of 7 Pres- 
idential appointees and 6 Congressional mem- 
bers to conduct studies and make recom- 
mendations for revisions of the copyright law. 
Adopting a different approach, a committee of 
the American Bar Association considered the 
problem and issued a report recommending 
that studies be conducted by the Copyright 
Office with the assistance of an advisory Com- 
mittee of specialists to be appointed by the 
Librarian of Congress. 

CORN (MAIZE). World corn output for 
1955-56 reached 6,060 million bushels, of this, 
North America produced 3,333 million bu., 
Europe 670 million bu., South America 505 
million bu., Africa 345 million bu., and 
Oceania 4.96 million bu. In 1955 corn pro- 
duction in the United States totaled 3,185 
million bu. 

CORSICA. An island department of France. 
Area: 3,367 sq.mi. Pop. (1954): 204,266 (ex- 
cluding Bastia, a town with an estimated pop- 
ulation of 40,000). Capital: Ajaccio. 

COSTA RICA. A republic of Central Amer- 
ica. Area: 19,653 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 951,- 
000. Chief cities (1952 census) : San Jose", 118,- 
287; Limon, 17,676; Puntarenas, 17,056; Ala- 
juela, 14,887. 

Production. In 1955 the white sugar crop 
totaled 507,106 quintals, the coffee crop, 4,- 
400,000 long tons; tobacco (1954) totaled 
89,820,000 lb. The banana crop exceeds 11 
million bunches yearly. Shipments of frozen 
tuna arc one of the country's specialties. Costa 
Rica is rich in lumber, especially rosewood, 
cedar, and mahogany. Gold is mined on the 
Pacific slope. In 1954, Costa Rican imports 
were valued at U.S.$80,653,614; exports $80 r 
991,087. Flour, copper sulphate, textiles, and 
vehicles are imported in great quantities ; the 



chief exports were coffee, bananas, cocoa 
beans, hemp, and tuna fish. 

Government. The 1955 revenue and ex- 
penditure balanced at 227.6 million colones. 
(Colones 6.63 equal U.S.$1.00.) The Constitu- 
tional Congress is composed of 45 deputies 
elected for 4 years. The President is also 
elected for 4 years, but must receive over 40 
percent of the total votes. He appoints 9 
ministers to aid him in the administration. 
President: Jose Figueres, assumed office Nov. 
8, 1953. 

Events, 1955. A revolutionary force, headed 
by ex-President Rafael Calderon Guardia and 
the sons of ex-President Teodoro Picado, en- 
tered Costa Rica from nearby Nicaragua on 
Jan. 10, 1955. The insurgents had hoped to 
find public sentiment in favor of their mis- 
sion, but no mass movement to the revolu- 
tionary banner developed. Instead, President 
Jose Figueres mustered a large force of volun- 
teers which, with the small standing army, 
ousted the rebels from Villa Quesada, the point 
of deepest rebel penetration. 

Meanwhile, the Organization of American 
States flew a special commission to the scene 
to investigate Costa Rican claims that the rev- 
olutionary force had been organized and sup- 
plied from Nicaragua. Following investigation, 
the OAS issued an official report which con- 
tained no direct charges against Nicaragua but 
implied that the rebels had received materiel 
from that country. The accusation was not 
sufficiently pointed to constitute endorsement 
of direct aid in the form of men and supplies 
as provided in an Inter-American agreement 
signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. 

Nevertheless, President Figueres was suc- 
cessful in purchasing four fighter planes from 
the United States. These planes proved suf- 
ficient to eliminate the moderate air offensive 
of the invaders. In two weeks the government 
troops pushed the opposition forces back to 
the Nicaraguan frontier. The following month 
a band of rebels again crossed the border and 
captured the village of Los Chiles, but gov- 
ernment forces soon recaptured the town. 

The decline in the world coffee market was 
a source of great concern during 1955 for 
growers, processors, and exporters of Costa 
Rica's principal crop. The lower price result- 
ing from decreased consumption of coffee was 
offset, however, by Costa Rica's record-break- 
ing output in the 1954-55 season, which was 
40 percent higher than the previous year. The 
result was a considerable dollar influx which 
has benefited not only the coffee industry 
but the entire national economy. 
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The opening of a new 21 -kilometer section 
of the Pan-American Highway between the 
Nicaraguan border and the town of La Cruz 
brought the northern frontier region in closer 
contact with the capital. With the completion 
of this new section of the highway only two 
gaps separate the United States from the 
Panama Canal zone. These are a 2 5 -mile sec- 
tion in northern Guatemala and a 150-mile 
stretch south of the Costa Rican capital. 

COTTON. World cotton production in 
1955-56, excluding the United States, was 
estimated at 25,900,000 bales, which was 1,- 
200,000 higher than in 1954-55. Largest crop 
outputs among foreign nations were produced 
by: India, 4,200 bales; Mexico, 2,050,000; 
Egypt, 1,806,000; Pakistan, 1,400,000; and 
Turkey, 675,000 bales. Cotton output in the 
United States for 1955 totaled 14,663,000 bales 
(of 500 Ib.) ; cottonseed totaled 6,043,000 tons. 
World cottonseed production in 1955-56 was 
tentatively estimated at 19,450,000 short tons. 

COTY, RENE. President of France, born 
Mar. 20, 1882, at Le Havre, France. He had 
been a member of the Council of the Repub- 
lic since 1948. The Congress of Parliament 
elected him President of the Republic on 
Dec. 23, 1953. He was formally installed on 
Jan. 16, 1954. 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS. 
Established in the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Council con- 
sists of three members appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent of 
the U.S. Senate. Chairman: Arthur F. Burns. 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE. The Council of 
Europe was established by the agreement 
known as the Statute of the Council of Eu- 
rope, signed in London on May 5, 1949, by 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Eire, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom, Greece and Turkey 
became members on August 8, 1949; Iceland 
on Feb. 7, 1950. West Germany and the Saar 
were given associate merbership on June 15, 
1950, and West Germany became a full- 
fledged member on May 5, 1951. The Statute 
came into force after ratification of seven 
signatories on Aug. 3, 1949. 

Three main bodies compose the Council: 
(1) the Committee of Ministers, (2) the Con- 
sultative Assembly, and (3) the Secretariat. 
The first represents the governments of the 
member countries, and is composed of the 
respective foreign ministers. The second is 
made up of members of the national parlia- 
ments. 

Events, 1955. A joint meeting of the Com- 



mittee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
with the Committee of Ministers of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, held in January, did point to one 
line of potential development, however. 

The Consultative Assembly met twice, in 
July and October. At the first session Guy 
Mollet, of France, was unanimously reelected 
President of the Consultative Assembly. The 
most important development of either session 
was the suggestion, advanced by Foreign Sec- 
retary Macmillan of Britain, and Foreign 
Minister Pinay of France, that the Council 
study ways of extending its membership to 
countries now outside its ranks. At its October 
meeting the Consultative Assembly strongly 
urged German reunification as a Western quid 
pro quo in any settlement with the Soviet 
Union. 

COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. A 
joint governmental agency established (1925) 
by the States for service to the States; sup- 
ported by the States. The Council acts as a 
clearing house for information and research, 
serving the 48 States and the territories; a 
medium for improving legislative and ad- 
ministrative practices of State governments; 
an instrument for encouraging full co- 
operation among the States in the solution of 
interstate problems, both regional and na- 
tional ; and a means of facilitating and im- 
proving Federal-State relations. President: 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie (Wash.) 

COURT GAMES. G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa., again dominated squash 
racquets in the United States. He defeated 
Azam Khan of Pakistan, 15-9, 15-10, in the 
national open final at the University Club in 
New York on January 3 and stopped Azam 
Khan in the Canadian open final at Toronto 
on January 9 by the score of 11-15, 15-11, 
13-15, 15-10, 15-10. Mateer also won the 
Canadian amateur, beating Henri Salaun ot 
Boston, Mass., 15-7, 15-9, 14-16, 12-15, 15-7. 
However, Mateer lost his U.S. amateur title 
when he bowed to Henry Foster, Boston, in 
the quarter-finals at Detroit, Mich., in Feb- 
ruary. Hashim Khan defeated his brother, 
Azam, 9-7, 7-9, 9-7, 5-9, 9-7, to annex British 
open laurels for the fifth consecutive campaign 
and gained American professional honors by 
stopping Azam, 15-11, 11-15, 14-16, 15-6, 
15-7, at the New York Athletic Club. 

Miss Janet Morgan took both the British 
and American crowns when she won over 
Mrs. Ruth Turner of London and over Mrs. 
Robert White, Rochester, N.Y. She teamed 
with Sheila Speight, Cheltenham, England, to 
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Most inhuman criminal of 1955 was John 

Graham, 23, who put a bomb in his mother's 

luggage and blew up a -whole airliner (killing 

44 persons) to get her insurance. 

annex the U.S. doubles. The British women's 
team, led by Miss Morgan, won the Wolfe- 
Nod Cup. 

In court tennis, James Dear of England 
succeeded to the crown vacated by Pierre 
Etchebaster in 1954. Dear defeated Albert 
(Jack) Johnson, New York Racquet and 
Tennis Club pro, 11 sets to 10. Alastair B. 
Martin, Glen Head, L.I., was leader among 
amateurs and won the U.S. singles for the 
seventh time. 

H. Robert Reeve, New York, kept the na- 
tional title in squash tennis. He beat Norman 
Foster, his New York Athletic Club clubmate, 
15-6, 15-8, 15-3. Geoffrey W. T. Atkins, young 
Briton who resides in Chicago, 111., dominated 
American and Canadian racquets. He took na- 
tional honors in both countries. 

COURTS. See LAW. 

CRETE. A mountainous island in the east- 
ern Mediterranean, forming the most south- 
erly part of Greece. Area, 3,235 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1951): 463,459. Chief towns (1940): Canea 



(capital), 35,237 inhabitants; Candia, 54,541. 
CRICKET. In the 5 Australia-England test 
matches played during 1954-55 in Australia, 
England won 3 matches, Australia won 1, 
and 1 was drawn. The England-South Africa 
test series, played in England during 1955, 
was won by England 3 matches to 2 for 
South Africa. The 2 test matches played in 
New Zealand during 1955 between England 
and New Zealand were won by England. 

Of the 5 test matches played in the West 
Indies during 1955 between Australia and the 
West Indies, 3 matches were won by Aus- 
tralia and 2 were drawn. All 5 test matches 
played between India and Pakistan during 
India's tour of Pakistan in 1955 were drawn. 
In the county championship of England, Sur- 
rey was first with 284 points, Yorkshire was 
second with 268 points, and Hampshire was 
third with 210 points. 

CRIME. See CRIMINOLOGY; FEDERAL BU- 
REAU OF INVESTIGATION; LAW; PRISONS. 

CRIMINOLOGY. The upward trend in 
crime continued through 1953 and 1954. Crime 
figures for the first six months of 1955, how- 
ever, indicate that for the first time in seven 
years there may be a slight decline in major 
crimes across the United States. The most 
significant change was a 15.1 percent decrease 
in robberies during the first six months of 
1955, as compared with the same period for 
1954. In addition, murders decreased 3.S per- 
cent and burglaries 3.3 percent. 

Rape statistics rose 6.3 percent during the 
first six months of 1955. Aggravated assaults 
increased 1.1 percent during this period and 
larcenies increased 0.9 percent. The overall 
decrease of 0.7 percent during the first half of 
1955 was reflected in reports of agencies both 
in and out of cities. 

Crime has taken on such proportions that 
one out of every 17 homes was directly af- 
fected by crime in 1954, and one out of every 
15 persons in the United States has been ar- 
rested and fingerprinted. 

Even more tragic is the realization that 
crime is doing such tremendous damage to 
young people. In 1954, offenders under the 
age of 18 accounted for 57.6 percent of all car 
thieves in 1,389 of the cities reporting statistics 
to the FBI; 49 percent of all burglars; and 
43.6 percent of all persons arrested for larceny. 
During 1954, over 51 percent of the arrests 
for property crimes were of persons under 21. 

CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. Horace 
Ashenfelter, running for the N.Y.A.C., set a 
course record of 31 min. 39.1 sec. for 10,000 
meters in winning the national senior A.A.U. 
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title; he led home his teammate, Fred Wilt. 
Together they led their team to a triumph. 
Charles Jones won the N.C.A.A. title, nipping 
his foe, Henry Kennedy, by only one yard. 
Michigan State was team victor. Kennedy an- 
nexed the annual Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. 
event, winning the S-mile grind in 24 min. 30.3 
sec. The University of Pittsburgh took team 
honors. 

Victors in other major races included the 
following: Collegiate Track Conference O. 
Joshua, lona; team, lona. Metropolitan 
(N.Y.) Association D. Townsend, St. John's; 
team, N.Y.U. Heptagonal- D. Eckel, Cornell; 
team, Cornell. Big Ten H. Kennedy, Michi- 
gan State; team, Michigan State. Central 
Collegiate W. Squires, Notre Dame; team, 
Notre Dame. Mid-American Conference D. 
Clevenger, Miami (Ohio) ; team, Miami. Big 
Seven A. Frame, Kansas; team, Kansas. 



Southeastern D. Gagnon, Florida; team, 
Florida and Auburn, tied. Southwest E. 
Morton, Arkansas; team, Texas. Middle At- 
lantic J. Sloan, St. Joseph's; team, St. 
Joseph's. Big Three P. Reider, Harvard; 
team, Harvard. U.S. military W. Santee, 
Marines. Oxford-Cambridge Ian Boyd and 
A. D. Gordon, Oxford, tied; team, Oxford. 
Czechoslovak Championship Emil Zatopek, 
Czechoslovakia. 

CUBA. An island republic of the West 
Indies. Area: 44,206 sq.mi. Pop. (Dec. 31, 
1953) 5,832,277. Principal cities (1953): 
Havana, 783,162; Santiago, 166,565; Holgiiin, 
226,644. 

Production. Cuba is the largest producer of 
sugar in the world. The 1954 crop was limited 
by presidential decree to 4.75 million long 
tons. The 1955 sugar crop amounted to 4.4 
million long tons. The tobacco crop in 1954 
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Victim of murder mystery of the year was international financier Serge Rubinstein, pictured 
at a supper club the night before he was strangled in his New York mansion. 
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Elected President of Cuba after years as a military dictator, bemedaled Gen. Fidgencio 
Batista beams at his swearing-in ceremony. With him is his fashionably dressed wife. 



came to 89.82 million Ib. Milled rice output 
(1954-55) was estimated at 300 million Ib. 

In 1954 the value of imports was estimated 
at 488 million pesos; exports at 539 million 
pesos. 

Government. The budget for 1954-55 was 
expected to balance at $311.4 million. In 1940 
the new Constitution provided for a bicameral 
Congress with a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. President: Gen. Fulgencio 
Batista, who seized control of the government 
Mar. 10, 1952, after ousting incumbent Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socarras. 

Events, 1955. The year 1955 was one of 
comparative calm in the island's national 
politics. Batista was successful in nipping all 
budding opposition and actually increased his 
support somewhat by a superficial display of 
democratic tendencies. 

The most expressive opposition to the 
Batista government came from student 
groups, especially at the University of 
Havana. Student activity in January ranged 
from parading through the streets shouting 
"Down with Batista" to plotting his assas- 
sination. 

A student demonstration in May resulted 



in the suspension of classes for two days. 
Another was halted by police who fired into 
the air to disperse the crowd. Two more 
demonstrations in July resulted in the arrest 
of the president of the student federation. 
Late in November student agitation con- 
tinued for more than a week, with some 50 
students injured and twice that many jailed. 

Many high-ranking Cubans who had been 
forced into exile when Batista took power in 
1952 were allowed to return to their homeland 
this year. Batista was opposed to the pro- 
posed bill granting political amnesty, but as 
public sentiment on the issue rose, he found 
it expedient to withdraw his opposition. 
Ex-President Carlos Prio Socarras was re- 
luctant to return even after passage of the 
amnesty law. Following a series of shootings 
and bombings in Havana, Batista announced 
that Prio would be arrested if he returned 
to Cuba. However, he reversed his decision 
two days later. Finally, on August 11, Prio 
abandoned his exile in the United States. He 
has stated that he will oppose Batista bitterly, 
but only through the ballot box. 

Interest of Cuban sugar producers was 
centered this year on the U.S. Congress. The 
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Sugar Act of 1948 came up for revision this 
year and lobbying was extensive. Several 
powerful groups demanded lowering of the 
Cuban quota. 

Meanwhile, the Cuban economy received an 
unexpected boost this year by the sale of a 
great quantity of surplus sugar to Soviet 
Russia. The shipments represented a sizable 
percentage of Cuba's surplus. This year's un- 
expectedly high sales of sugar contributed to a 
condition of general prosperity. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. One of the Presbyterian bodies 
with churches in 10 southern and 7 northern 
and western States. In 1955 the total mem- 
bership of 84,776 was served by 913 ministers. 
Moderator: Ernest C. Cross, 225 St. John 
Ave., Dyersburg, Tenn. 

CUSTOMS. BUREAU OF. The total reve- 
nue collected by the United States Bureau of 
Customs amounted to $858,776,181 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. Of the 1955 
total, $611,159,974 consisted of duties and 
other customs collections, an increase of 8 
percent over the previous year's total of 
$566,610,320. Major enforcement problems as 
in the preceding year involved the smug- 
gling into the United States of diamonds, nar- 
cotic drugs, and psittacine birds, and the 
smuggling out of the country of arms, am- 
munition, and of implements of war. 

CYCLING. Records of the world cham- 
pionship and other bicycle races of 1955 fol- 
low. Tour de France (4,320 km): Louison 
Bobet (France), 130 hr. 29 min. 26 sec. Giro 
d'ltalia (2,420.5 mi.): Fiorenzo Magni (Italy), 
108 hr. 56 min. 13 sec. World Track Cham- 
pionship, Milan, Italy (Aug. 31-Sept. 2): 
Amateur Sprint Giuseppe Ogna, Italy ; Ama- 
teur Pursuit Norman Sheil, Great Britain; 
Professional Sprint Antonio Maspes, Italy; 
Professional Pursuit Guido Messina, Italy; 
Professional Motor-paced Guillermo Timo- 
ner, Spain. World Road Championships, 
Rome, Italy (Aug. 27-28): Amateur (117. 

8 mi.) Sante Ranucci, Italy, 5 hr. 36 min. 

09 sec.; Professional (183 mi.) Stan Ockers, 
Belgium, 8 hr. 43 min. 29.2 sec. 

CYPRUS. A British island colony in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Area, 3,572 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1954 est.): 514,000. Chief towns (1953 
est.): Nicosia (capital), 40,200 inhabitants; 
Limassol, 26,900; Famagusta, 20,500. 

Production and Trade. Chief crops in 1953 
were barley, wheat, and fruits. Wine is pro- 
duced in quantity. Iron and other minerals 
in addition to copper are extracted. Livestock 
is specialized, with sheep and goats leading 



(in 1953, 351,000 and 194,000 respectively). 
Trade: In 1954 imports were valued at 23.6 
million; exports at 17.0 million. 

Government. Revenue in 1955 was esti- 
mated at 9.7 million and expenditure at 
9.6 million. Since 1925, when the island was 
given colonial status, the administration has 
been in the hands of a Governor, aided by an 
executive council. A new constitution for 
Cyprus, proposed by the United Kingdom in 
1948, would have led to almost complete self- 
government, but it was rejected. Governor: 
Field Marshal Sir John Harding. 

Events, 1955. Violence springing from the 
campaign of the 4 million Cypriots of Greek 
descent for Enosis, or union with Greece, was 
on the increase throughout 1955. Leaders of 
the movement were followers of Archbishop 
Makarios of the Greek Catholic Church, 
Communist elements, a new terrorist organiza- 
tion called the National Organization of 
Cypnot Fighters (EOKA), recently recruited 
students, and Greece itself. Opponents of 
Enosis were the 18 percent Turkish minority, 
the British Government, and Turkey. 

At the end of June the British Govern- 
ment, disturbed by the uneasy situation in 
Cyprus, invited the Greek and Turkish Gov- 
ernments to meet in London to discuss politi- 
cal and defense questions of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, including Cyprus. The con- 
ference opened on August 29. It was sus- 
pended on September 7, after the British pro- 
posals for self-government for Cyprus (as 
opposed to self-determination) failed to 
satisfy the other countries and immediately 
after the dynamiting of the Turkish Con- 
sulate in the Greek city of Salonika and the 
wrecking of Greek cars and shops and the 
damaging of Greek churches by Turkish 
mobs in Istanbul. The United Nations As- 
sembly declined on September 23 to debate 
the question of self-determination for Cyprus. 

The new Governor, Sir John Harding, in- 
terviewed leaders of Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots immediately after taking office on 
October 3. The talks were failures. Archbishop 
Makarios insisted once more that the people 
of Cyprus reject any form of self-government 
until the British acknowledged the Cypriot 
right to self-determination. An offer of settle- 
ment by Governor Sir John Harding to 
Archbishop Makarios was declined, according 
to the latter's December 7 announcement. 

CYRENAICA. See LIBYA. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. A republic in central 
Europe. Total area: 49,330 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 
est.): 12,948,000. Capital: Praha (Prague), 
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932,000 inhabitants (1948). Other important 
cities: Brno (Briinn), 277,000; Moravska 
Ostrava, 184,000; Bratislava, 173,000; Plzen 
(Pilsen), 126,000. 

Production. Agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry. Principal crops: wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, maize, potatoes, and sugar beets. Live- 
stock, on Jan. 1, 1954, included: 3,840,000 
cattle; 3,460,000 hogs; 1,100,000 sheep; and 
640,000 horses. The coal output, in 1954, was 
estimated at 22 million tons; steel production 
at 4.6 million tons. Foreign trade has been 
rigidly balanced and directed in recent years. 

Government. The 1955 budget was balanced 
at 86,209 million crowns. Of the total ex- 
penditure, 51 percent was allocated to the 
national economy (thereof, 32.9 percent to 
agriculture), and 12.1 percent to defense. 
Since May 30, 1953, the crown has been 
pegged to the Soviet currency at the rate of 
1.80 new crowns to one ruble. The Constitu- 
tion, which went into effect on June 9, 1948, 
concentrates all power in the National As- 
sembly. Antonin Zapotocky succeeded Kle- 
ment Gottwald as President on Mar. 21, 1953. 
Premier, Viliam Siroky. 

Events, 1955. In common with other 
countries of the Soviet orbit, Czechoslovakia 
in 1955 opened its doors to tourists from 
abroad and to foreign correspondents. As a 
result, the world-at-large, for the first time 
in years was able to catch more than a 
fleeting glimpse of conditions in the Com- 
munist-controlled state. 

There were no significant changes in gov- 
ernment, except that the administrative ap- 
paratus kept growing bigger and bigger. On 
April 25 the Prague radio announced that 
Premier Viliam Siroky had been dropped as 
a member of the politburo of the Slovak 
Communist party because he was overbur- 
dened with other work. The announcement 
immediately gave rise to speculation that 
Siroky had fallen into disgrace and was on 
his way out as head of the government, but 
this interpretation was belied by events. 
President Antonin Zapotocky, on August 30, 
suffered what was described as a serious heart 
attack, but on September 8 it was reported 
that he had recovered satisfactorily. 

In mid-October, Premier Siroky revamped 
and considerably enlarged his Cabinet. The 
number of Ministers was increased from 37 
to 42 and a new deputy premiership was 
created, raising the total of Vice-Premiers to 
six. The new top post went to Karel Polacek, 
former Minister of Engineering. One of the 
most curious developments of the year 1955 



was the Government's about-face in dealing 
with political refugees. Early in February, 
the former truculence gave way to a con- 
certed campaign on the theme, "Come Home, 
All Is Forgiven." On May 9 tenth anni- 
versary of the country's liberation from the 
Nazis President Zapotocky signed an am- 
nesty act designed to set free, or to reduce 
the terms of, all prisoners except those con- 
victed of treason, espionage, and sabotage. 
The amnesty was extended to all emigres re- 
turning home within six months. By early 
December, a drive to "win over the old in- 
telligentsia for the construction of socialism" 
was reported well under way. It was designed 
primarily to enlist the services of technical 
experts previously hostile to the regime. 

At the beginning of December, preliminary 
negotiations on outstanding economic prob- 
lems between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia were opened in Prague. Among other 
points, the Americans sought compensation 
for properties nationalized after 1948, while 
the Czechs showed eagerness to recapture a 
dollar export market that had dwindled in a 
few years from an annual rate of $20 million 
to about $3 million. 

DAMS. Activity in the construction of 
dams continues on a vast scale throughout 
the world as the needs for control of floods 
and for development of water resources be- 
come increasingly evident. But delays occur 
because of conflicts between various public 
interests, agencies, and theories of administra- 
tion between private and public control and 
even between rival nations. 

Typical of great new developments in 
this country is the Bureau of Reclamation's 
plan for the full development of the Colorado 
River Storage Project which embraces eight 
elements, each including a dam, a reservoir, 
and appurtenant power facilities. The Echo 
Park Dam has been removed from this proj- 
ect. The chief objections that were voiced 
to this dam were that it would inundate 
scenic canyons and threaten the national park 
system. 

In June Army Engineers dedicated three 
multipurpose dams: Lucky Peak Dam on the 
Boise River in Idaho, Albeni Falls Dam on 
Pend Oreille River near the Washington- 
Idaho border and the Lookout Point project 
which includes the main dam and power 
house plus the regulating Dexter Dam on the 
middle fork of the Willamette River. Total 
cost of these projects is $140 million; 177,- 
600 kw of power will be developed and signifi- 
cant flood control and irrigation benefits will 
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This huge new dam was erected in Anhwei Province, eastern China. Ultimately, the Fu-Tze- 
Ling Reservoir behind it will hold more than 500 million cubic feet of water. 



be provided. The Chief Joseph Dam next 
below the Grand Coulee on the Columbia 
was to have been ready for use in Septem- 
ber. The cost is $169 million. It will have an 
ultimate capacity of 1.728 million kw. 

In France some very strikingly new devel- 
opments in design of dams have been re- 
ported, among which is the "world's thinnest 
dam" 125 ft. high and only 7.88 ft. thick at 
its base. "Hydro -Quebec" is building two 
major rock-fill dams at Lake Casse on the 
river Bersimis. One is 2,200 ft. long and 200 
ft. high, 900 ft. wide at its base ; the other is 
somewhat smaller. In Greece a hollow-gravity 
dam called the Padima dam was completed 
which provides storage for the Ladhon proj- 
ect. 

A great deal of attention has been given 
in the news to the proposed Egyptian dam 
to be built just above Aswan on the Nile. 
The cost of the proposed 365-ft. high dam 
was estimated at $515 million. It would hold 



130,000 million cu. meters of water which is 
5 times the annual flood of the Nile and 4 
times the capacity of Lake Mead formed by 
Hoover dam. Red China announced the 
completion of its biggest dam, the Fu-Tze 
Ling, a multi-arch structure 1,700 ft. long 
and 244 ft. high, built for the central control 
of the Huai river. 

DEAD SEA SCROLLS. See ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEAFNESS. The January, 1955, issue of 
the American Annals of the Deaf, stated that 
22,474 pupils were enrolled in the 309 schools 
and classes for the deaf in the United States 
for the year 1954-55. The total number en- 
rolled in day schools was 1,994, in day classes 
4,217, in private and denominational schools 
1,883, and in classes for the multiple handi- 
capped, 112. 

The minimum age of admittance in residen- 
tial schools was 5 years; in day schools, 3.5 
years; in day classes, 3.5 years; and in private 
and denominational schools, 2.6 years. The 
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number of preschool deaf pupils (under the 
age of 6) was 2,136. The pre-school move- 
ment for deaf pupils is increasing rapidly. 

Of the total number of pupils reported, 
167 were reported as being both aphasic and 
deaf, 45 as blind and deaf, 319 as cerebral 
palsied and deaf, 125 as orthopedic and 
deaf, 423 as mentally retarded and deaf, 107 
as brain injured and deaf. 

A total of 1,193 classrooms were reported 
as equipped with group hearing aids. 

A total of 3,242 teachers were reported for 
all the schools and classes. Those teachers 
using the oral method numbered 2,315, the 
non-oral method 169, and the combined 
method 520. 

The minimum salary being paid in residen- 
tial schools was $2,720 a year, the maximum 
$4,182. 

Twenty-eight training centers for teachers 
of the deaf in 18 states reported 133 teachers 
as completing their training in 1955. 

DEFENSE. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. Con- 
gress provided a total of close to $32 bil- 
lion for the Department of Defense and 
the Armed Services under its control for 
fiscal 1955. 

The bill provided $12,670,000 for the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense; $682,250,000 for 
Inter-service Activities; $7,329,953,000 for 
the Army; $9,090,179,556 for the Navy and 
Marine Corps; and $14,739,763,170 for the 
Air Force; a total of $31,854,815,726. This 
was slightly less than the $32,232,815,000 
which was requested in the President's budget 
message. 

Strength of Services. There were: 3,172,- 
870 men and women in uniform; 1,370,000 
combat personnel stationed overseas at more 
than 900 foreign installations; 782,100 men 
and women in the Reserves and National 
Guard; 2,577,524 men and women in the 
Reserves; 1,179,813 civilian employees; 340,- 
450 overseas foreign civilian employees; 9,- 
500 estimated overseas U.S. military bases; 
4.1 million long tons of supplies at a cost of 
$3,300 million each year; 38,432 planes, heli- 
copters, and other piloted aircraft; 1,101 
Navy ships of all types; and $84,700 million 
estimated available for defense expenditures 
in this fiscal year. 

Single Manager System. The Department in 
November announced the institution of a 
new system known as the "Single Manager 
Commodity Assignment." Under the new 
plan, the Secretary of a military department 
is selected to act as a Single Manager for a 
particular commodity. He will carry all 



stocks in a revolving fund, and as services 
require stock, they will purchase from him. 
It is possible for the Army to be the Single 
Manager for a commodity category and to 
have stocks in Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps depots. 

Unified Engineer Service. In December the 
Department acted to unify Army and Air 
Force military engineer construction organiza- 
tions overseas. Working under Army control, 
engineer construction units now perform air 
base construction and major repair in over- 
seas areas as required by the Air Force. Com- 
mon services required by two or more of the 
military departments will be provided on a 
unified basis whenever this is possible. 

Joint Utilization of Medical Facilities. The 
Department of Defense directed the Army, 
Navy and Air Force to integrate joint plan- 
ning and utilization of military health and 
medical facilities and services. 

The directive covers all facilities operated 
in conjunction with health and medical serv- 
ice support. It applies to all professional, 
technical, and related functions performed 
by the medical services of the three military 
alterations are to be undertaken by the mili- 
tary departments. 

Hoover Commission. The Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that the traditional 
free hospital care for families of service per- 
sonnel be eliminated ; that travel allowances 
be cut; that civilians control the entire legal 
force; that property management within the 
military services be placed in the hands of 
skilled civilians; that two central agencies in 
the Department of Defense be created to 
handle food and clothing for all the Armed 
Services; that Post Exchange and Commis- 
sary prices should be increased to cover all 
operating costs; that services dispose of 
about one third of storage faclities and rent 
warehouse space; that the three military in- 
telligence chiefs be elevated to rank of 
Deputy Chief of Staff in Army and Air 
Force and Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
in Navy and greater use be made of retired 
military personnel with foreign experience; 
and that Chiefs of Staff of Army and Air 
Force and Chief of Naval Operations be re- 
lieved of all responsibility for fiscal matters. 

In April Congress passed and the President 
approved a bill giving some increases in serv- 
ice pay. 

DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. See OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. 

DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRA- 
TION (DTAK Under Executive Order 10480, 
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dated Aug. 14, 1953, Defense Mobilization 
Order No. 30, dated Aug. 14, 1953, and De- 
fense Mobilization Order VI-2, dated Dec. 9, 
1953, DTA had certain national defense re- 
sponsibilities regarding domestic transporta- 
tion, storage and port facilities. Effective July 
1, 1955, DTA was abolished and its functions 
and personnel transferred to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC). 

DELAWARE. A south Atlantic State. Area: 
2,370 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 318,- 
085. Chief cities (1950 census): Dover (capi- 
tal), 6,223; Wilmington, 110,356; Newark, 
6,731. Nickname, The Diamond State. Motto, 
Liberty and Independence. Flower, Peach 
Blossom. Bird, Blue Hen Chicken. Song, Our 
Delaware. Entered the Union, Dec. 7, 1787. 
See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, 
SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $82,215,000; general expendi- 
ture, $60,668,000. 

Elections. There was no election of State 
officials in 1955. 

Legislation. The Delaware legislature con- 
vened in regular session on January 4. To 
meet the sharp increase in population in the 
State the legislature has enacted the largest 
school building program in the history of the 
State. Another measure raised teacher's 
salaries. In the field of welfare the legisla- 
ture appropriated $120,000 for the next two 
years for training and research in mental 
health, and the Governor established a Board 
on Mental Health Training and Research to 
approve research projects and allocate funds; 
the county prison system was replaced with 
a State prison board ; the legislature provided 
for a consolidation of the State institution for 
the mentally retarded and the State hospital 
for the mentally ill. The legislature also re- 
vised the registration laws to require voters 
to sign when registering and when voting, 

Officers, 1955. Governor, J. Caleb Boggs; 
Lieut. Governor, John W. Rollins; Secretary 
of State, John N. McDowell ; Attorney Gen- 
eral, Joseph D. Craven; Treasurer, Howard 
H. Dickerson; Auditor, Clifford E. Hall. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY. Paul M. Butler 
was elected Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee on Dec, 4, 1954, and took 
office Jan. 1, 1955. Headquarters: 1001 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. For 
Democratic strength in Congress, see CON- 
GRESS, UNITED STATES. 

DIN MARK. A kingdom of northwestern 
Europe. Capital: Copenhagen. King, Frederik 



IX, who succeeded to the throne Apr. 21, 
1947. Total area: 16,575 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 
est.): 4,423,800. Chief cities (1955 est.) : 
Copenhagen, 961,400; Aarhus, 118,700; 
Odense, 105,200. 

Production. Denmark is essentially a land 
of intensive dairy farming. Industry, however, 
is also important, despite an almost complete 
lack of minerals and water power. Shipbuild- 
ing and engineering, in particular, are lead- 
ing Danish industries. Imports in 1954 were 
valued at 8,024 million kroner and exports 
at 6,549 million kroner. 

Government. The 1955-56 state budget 
estimated revenue at 4,344 million kroner and 
expenditure at 4,056 million kroner. The Con- 
stitution of June 5, 1915, as amended in 1920 
and again on June 5, 1953, vests executive 
power in the King acting through a Cabinet 
responsible to Parliament. The now uni- 
cameral Folketing consists of 179 members 
elected for four years by proportional repre- 
sentation. Prime Minister, H. C. Hansen (see 
Events, below). 

Events, 1955. Prime Minister Hans Hcdtoft 
died suddenly of a heart attack on January 
29, in Stockholm. His place was taken by 
another Social-Democratic leader, H. C. 
Hansen, who also retained his previous post 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

On March 26, the new Premier introduced 
in Parliament a resolution approving the 
Paris accords on rearming West Germany 
within the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The Folketing on April 19 ratified the 
Paris agreements by a vote of 145 against 
24. 

Previously, Premier Hansen and Chancellor 
Adenauer, at a number of meetings held in 
Bonn early in April, had laid the founda- 
tions of a new and more friendly relationship 
between their countries. Among other bene- 
ficial results, the Danish leader obtained new 
guarantees for the Danish minority in 
Schleswig-Holstein, including abolition of the 
5 percent clause in the State's electoral law, 
which heretofore had prevented the 42,000 
Danish voters in that State from gaining 
proportional representation in the State As- 
sembly. 

Meanwhile, in an outlying section of the 
Danish realm, a bizarre "storm in a teacup" 
had blown up. In the latter part of April, the 
town council of Klaksvig, on the little island 
of Bordoe, in the Faroe Islands, rebelled 
against a Government order removing the 
local physician, Dr. Olaf Halvorsen. When 
police sent from the Faroe capital, Thors- 
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havn attempted to get the doctor off the 
island by force, they were beaten up. Rein- 
forcements rushing to the scene learned that 
the tiny harbor of Klaksvig had been mined 
by local fishermen. In the second week of 
May, the "doctor crisis" was settled peaceably 
after long negotiations between Klaksvig, 
Thorshavn, and Copenhagen. The controver- 
sial doctor returned to Denmark of his own 
free will. 

In the early spring, a serious exchange crisis 
threatened the Danish economy. The Na- 
tional Bank, in 1954, had piled up a large 
deficit of foreign currency, despite slightly 
rising exports. 

On March 14, the Folketing, after an 
emergency session lasting for two days and 
nights adopted an austerity program designed 
to cut nonessential spending drastically and 
to bring an additional $135 million into the 
State treasury within the next two years. A 
number of State subsidies, such as those for 
home construction loans, were cut sharply. 
New sales taxes and other levies were voted. 
By July, a significant improvement of the 
foreign exchange position made itself felt, 
continuing in the following months. 

DENTISTRY. Ultrasonic Instruments .* The 
Council on Dental Research of the American 
Dental Association recommended that the 
use of ultrasonic dental instruments be 
limited to the experimental field until further 
data becomes available. Devised to overcome 
the vibration and discomfort of the standard 
rotary drill, the ultrasonic drill operates by 
means of a magnetostrictive rod at a fre- 
quency of about 25,000 cycles per second. 
This action, transmitted to a shaped cutting 
tip, moves an abrasive mixture through the 
tooth tissue. 

Evidence of severe damage to tooth struc- 
ture was noted following the use of the 
ultrasonic drill in tests conducted by the 
U.S. Navy on guinea pigs. Changes were 
found in the dentin and pulp of the teeth. 
The results contrasted sharply with the ab- 
sence of harmful effect observed in teeth 
treated with the standard rotary drill. Else- 
where, temperature rises as high as 43 F 
above body temperature were noted in the 
periapical bone beyond the root tips of teeth 
treated with the ultrasonic device, in mon- 
keys. 

Investigators in the field of ultrasonic 
radiation therapy noted that very high in- 
tensities caused tissue death and cautioned 
against the use of ultrasonic radiation in 
certain body areas particularly in the develop- 



ing bone structures of children. In human 
studies conducted over an 18-month period 
degenerative changes were noted in the tissues 
of the gums of most patients. 

Tests of practical application indicated that 
the ultrasonic drill could not remove soft 
decayed dentin from the cavity, and its op- 
eration was no less time-consuming than the 
rotary drill. Moreover, its use in the mouth 
was limited to certain operations and, of 
the 1,217 patients who were treated with the 
device, discomfort was reported by 69 per- 
cent. 

Fluoridation. Intensive study on residents 
of Bartlett, Texas, where the water contains 
8 times the recommended concentration of 
fluorine, revealed no evidence of adverse 
effects of any kind on internal organs and 
bones. The safety of fluoridation at 1 part 
per million was recognized by the major 
health organizations and other responsible 
scientific agencies. A vociferous opposition, 
however, had succeeded in defeating plans for 
implementation of the health measure in 
several communities where referenda were 
held to decide the issue by popular vote 
rather than by scientific considerations. 

Anesthesia. The use of mephenesin, espe- 
cially in cerebral-palsied patients, was shown 
to be effective in producing adequate relaxa- 
tion for dental procedures. Meperidine also 
has been tested in child patients, and has 
been used successfully to produce relaxation 
and better cooperation in addition to its 
primary analgesic effect. 

An anesthetic device reported from France 
employs a stream of pre-cooled air to pro- 
duce local refrigeration of the tissues. The air 
is cooled down to 34 F during the surgical 
operation and 96 percent of the patients 
studied reported no sensation of discomfort. 

Orthodontia. A technic for transplanting a 
wisdom tooth, in an early stage of its root 
development, to the site of a missing first, 
("six-year") molar was reported by research 
investigators. After five years the transplanted 
tooth had developed satisfactory root struc- 
tures and responded to tests for integrity in 
a manner similar to adjoining teeth. 

Prosthetics. Implant denture technic, still 
in a highly experimental stage, was reported 
to yield successful results in many cases. 
This technic eventually may permit fabrica- 
tion of functional and long-lasting dentures 
for individuals whose jaws offer no support 
for traditional appliances. 

Dentifrices. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) condemned the "blatant and 
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bulldog, Ch. Kippax Fearnought, shown with silver cup and rosette he won as best-in-show. 



careless" claims being made for dentifrices 
and mouthwashes, and alerted the dental 
profession to the need for further scientific 
checking of evidence before advising the 
public to use some of these products. An 
FDA spokesman termed his agency incapable 
of fulfilling its obligation to protect the 
public health, and called upon the dental 
profession to take the initiative. 

By the end of 1955 a stannous fluoride 
toothpaste was being marketed in parts of 
the country with claims for efficacy in caries 
prevention. Additional evidence in support 
of these claims was reported in several dental 
periodicals. With the concomitant appearance 
on a national scale of a dentifrice containing 
added sodium fluoride, for which no clinical 
evidence of effectiveness has been produced, 
it appeared likely that another round of mis- 
leading dentifrice advertising claims was in the 
offing. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. See HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION AND WELFARE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. 

DISARMAMENT. See BIG FOUR CONFER- 
ENCES. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, THE. Originated 
in western Pennsylvania in 1809 under the 
leadership of Thomas and Alexander Camp- 



bell. Total membership in the United States 
and Canada, 1,905,835. World membership, 
2,029,963. Headquarters: The International 
Convention, 620 K of P Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. A district, co- 
extensive with Washington, the national 
capital of the United States. Area: 62 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1950): 802,178. 

Government. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, the general revenue totaled 
$164,930,437. Total general expenditures 
amounted to $159,462,230. A board of three 
commissioners administers the government 
of the District of Columbia. District com- 
missioners are in charge of ordinary muncipal 
matters. Legislation is enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States, after consultation 
wj'th the board of commissioners. Residents 
of the District of Columbia are not permitted 
to vote. 

DOGS. A California bulldog went best 
in show at the 79th exhibition of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, held in New York's 
Madison Square Garden, February 14-15. The 
winner among 2,537 entries in the 1955 show 
was Champion Kippax Fearnought, bulldog 
owned by Dr. John A. Saylor of Long Beach, 
Calif. 
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Champion Baroque of Quality Hill, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner of Chicago, 
111., took top prize in the 24th Morris and 
Essex Kennel Club show at Madison, N.J., 
June 2. A 4-year-old toy, Caversham Ko Ko 
of Shanruss, owned by R. William Taylor 
and Nigel Aubrey-Jones of Montreal was 
best of 2,294 entries at the Westchester Ken- 
nel Club show in Rye. N.Y. 

The year 1955 saw the admittance of the 
Rhodesian Ridgebacks, a South African hunt- 
ing breed, to the American Kennel Club stud 
book. The total of recognized breeds stands 
at 112. Perry's Field Marshall, a white-and- 
black setter, won the national shooting dog 
championship at Union Springs, Ala., in 
February. He is owned and handled by J.S. 
Dickinson of Montgomery, Ala. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. A republic in 
the West Indies, occupying the eastern part 
of the island of Hispaniola. Area: 19,322 
sq.mi. Pop. (1955): 2,404,000. Principal 
cities (1955): Ciudad Trujillo (capital), 248,- 
228; Santiago de los Caballeros, 62,905. 

Production. The 1954 sugar production was 
estimated at 735,000 short tons. In the 
1953-54 season, 467,000 bags of coffee (132 
Ib. each) were produced, and 24,751 metric 
tons of cacao were exported. In 1954 imports 
were valued at 82.83 million pesos; exports 
at 119.73 million. 

Government. The revenue in 1955 amount- 
ed to $108,124,435; the expenditure, $105,- 
510,936. The Constitution of 1947 provides 
for a Senate composed of 1 member from 
each province (now 22) and 1 from the 
district of Santo Domingo, and for a Chamber 
of Deputies. Twelve secretaries of state in 
charge of departments assist the President, 
who is elected for 5 years by direct vote. 
President: Gen. Hector B. Trujillo Molina, 
(brother of his predecessor), inaugurated 
Aug. 18, 1952. 

Events, 1955. To give evidence of its 
progress the Dominican Republic sponsored 
the Dominican Fair of Peace and Progress 
from Dec. 20, 1955, through Feb. 27, 1956. 
Indicative of the extensive preparation is the 
report that approximately $10 million was 
spent on buildings, monuments, and other 
improvements. 

Public works headed the list of internal 
improvements for the year 1955. One of the 
largest construction projects is a new $50 
million shipyard at Port Haina which will 
combine repair facilities and shipbuilding. To 
further develop the national economy Presi- 
dent Trujillo announced that German, Italian, 



Japanese, and Spanish immigrants will be 
welcomed on the same basis as earlier Spanish 
arrivals. 

Announcement was made in March of an 
educational program providing for immigra- 
tion of several hundred teachers from Spain. 
On September 8 President Trujillo announced 
the opening of a stringent campaign against 
illiteracy in the republic. 

Political activity was relatively limited dur- 
ing the year. Congress passed a bill granting 
amnesty to all persons accused of political 
crimes; and President Trujillo offered gov- 
ernment assistance to voluntary exiles who 
wish to return. 

DUKE ENDOWMENT, THE. A foundation 
created by James B. Duke in 1924. Except for 
the $17 million spent in erecting and equip- 
ping Duke University, it is not authorized to 
expend any of its principal. Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, George G. Allen. Address: 
Power Bldg., Charlotte 1, N.C. 

DULLES. JOHN FOSTER. U.S. Secretary of 
State, born in Washington, D.C., Feb. 25, 
1888. A specialist in international law, he has 
participated in many international con- 
ferences. In 1945 he attended the San Fran- 
cisco conference on world organization as a 
member of the U.S. delegation. Ambassador- 
at-large for the U.S. in 1951, he worked to 
negotiate the Japanese peace treaty with non- 
Communist Allies. In November, 1953, Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower named Mr. Dulles as 
his Secretary of State. 

EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. An 
interterritorial organization which came into * 
force on Jan. 1, 1948. It replaces the former 
East African Governor's Conference. The 
High Commission consists of the governors 
of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda, and 
administers certain services, common to all, 
chiefly economic and technical. 

ECUADOR. A republic situated in north- 
west South America. Area: 106,178 sq.mi. 
Population (1954 est.): 3,567,000. Principal 
cities (1952): Quito (capital), 401,227; 
Guayaquil, 609,964. 

Production. Ecuador is the world's chief 
source of balsa wood. The staple product is 
cacao; production for the year ending in 
September, 1953, was estimated at 60 million 
Ib. Rice, wild rubber, bananas, and ivory nuts 
are cultivated in quantity. In the mineral field, 
gold, quicksilver, lead, iron, copper, emeralds, 
rubies, and sulphur are of paramount im- 
portance. 

Foreign Trade. In 1954 imports were valued 
at sucres 1,550 million, exports at sucres 1,- 
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527.9 million. Chief exports were cacao, 
coffee and bananas. 

Government. The 1955 budget balanced 
revenue and expenditure at 774 million sucres. 
The republic consists of 18 provinces and 1 
territory, and is functioning according to the 
Constitution in force since 1946. A Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies form the legisla- 
tive body. The President is elected by direct 
vote for a 4-year term. President: Dr. Jos6 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, elected June, 1952. 

Events , 1955. The prevailing opinion in the 
opposition camp seems to be that although 
the present administration leaves much to 
be desired, the long-range national interest 
would best be served by maintaining peace 
and constitutionality. This is a refreshing and 
healthy attitude in a nation, with a revolu- 
tionary tradition such as Ecuador's. 

On September 9, Ecuador's ambassador to 
the Organization of American States (O.A.S.) 
surprised the council of that organization by 
formally charging that Peru had massed 20,- 
000 to 30,000 troops along the disputed border 
area of southern Ecuador. Possession of this 
region has been the subject of recurrent 
clashes for 125 years, but under the Rio 
Protocol of 1942 the question of the frontier 



was supposedly settled. The guarantors of 
the protocol, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the 
United States, promptly dispatched a mili- 
tary investigations committee. After a careful 
survey, the investigators reported they could 
find nothing abnormal along the frontier. On 
September 27, the Ecuadorian ambassador 
credited the prompt action of the O.A.S. 
with preventing armed conflict and asked that 
his request for assistance be withdrawn. 

Under provisions of a joint agreement 
among Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, the three 
countries claimed sovereignty for waters adja- 
cent to their respective coastlines for a dis- 
tance of 200 miles out to sea. Ecuador's inten- 
tion to abide by the agreement was demon- 
strated in March when a federal patrol vessel 
took into custody two fishing boats of the 
Arctic Maid Company of Seattle, Wash., 
which were encountered within the 200-mile 
zone. The two boats remained in custody for 
three weeks, and were released only after pay- 
ing a combined fine of $50,000. 

EDEN, SIR (ROBERT) ANTHONY. British 
Deputy Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, 
and leader of the House of Commons, born 
June 12, 1897, at Windlestone Hall, Bishop 
Auckland, Durham, England. He was Lord 
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Privy Seal in 1934-35; Minister for League 
of Nations Affairs in 1936; and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, 1935-38 and 1940- 
45; for Dominion Affairs, 1939-40; and for 
War in 1940. Queen Elizabeth II made him 
a Knight of the Garter on Oct. 20, 1954. He 
was appointed Prime Minister on Apr. 6, 
1955, the day after Sir Winston Churchill's 
resignation. 

EDUCATION. The year 1955 was a very 
busy and profitable year in education. The 
Ford Foundation made available to private 
institutions of higher learning huge sums of 
money to be used to implement available 
funds to increase teachers' salaries. This 
money was given to all private, accredited 
four-year schools. The amount of money 
given each institution was based on the 
amount paid for teaching salaries during the 
past year. Some institutions were given bonus 
amounts. Such institutions were those that in 
the minds of the Foundation were doing a 
particularly good job in the area of encour- 
aging good teaching by paying excellent sal- 
aries in order to hold and motivate compe- 
tent and dedicated teachers. 

A second major development in education 
in the year 1955 was the holding of a White 
House Conference on Education in Novem- 
ber. The conference was called to discuss six 
basic questions of education, these were: (1) 
What should our schools accomplish? (2) In 
what ways can we organize our school sys- 
tems more efficiently and economically? (3) 
What are our school building needs? (4) How 
can we get enough good teachers and keep 
them? (5) How can we finance our schools 
build and operate them? (6) How can we 
obtain a continuing public interest in educa- 
tion? 

The delegates were from various walks of 
life. There was also a 34-member committee 
appointed by President Eisenhower. Congress 
voted $900,000 to pay the over-all expense. 
The conference sent a report on their findings 
and conclusions to the 34-man committee, 
which was to report to the President. It 
seems that the Conference arrived at one 
definite decision; there should be federal aid 
to education, at least in the area of aid to 
building new schools. 

The third major event in the year 1955 was 
the vigorous discussion on reading methods 
now being used in the public schools. Several 
publications appeared during the year con- 
demning certain reading teaching procedures. 
Immediately more publications appeared in 
defense of certain reading methods. This dis- 



cussion is another in a long line of attempts 
to bring discredit to public schools. There is 
need for improvement in all phases of school 
administration and instruction. It seems un- 
fortunate that orderly procedures cannot be 
followed in order to improve the weak links 
of the educational chain. 

EDUCATION, U.S. OFFICE OF. The Office 
of Education was created by Congress in 1867 
as an independent department of the govern- 
ment. Two years later it became an office at- 
tached to the Department of the Interior, 
where it remained until 1939 when it was 
transferred to the newly created Federal Se- 
curity Agency. In 1953 the Office became a 
part of the new Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It is administered by a 
Commissioner of Education appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

Basic legislation directed the Office to col- 
lect and diffuse educational information to aid 
the American people in establishing and main- 
taining efficient school systems and to pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the 
country. Subsequent legislation directed the 
Office to administer other programs, such as 
Federal grants-in-aid for land-grant colleges 
and for vocational education; financial as- 
sistance for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of schools in Federally affected 
areas; and cooperative research. 

The continuing services of the Office are 
functionally organized into three areas: Edu- 
cational Research, Educational Services, and 
Administration Grants, each coordinated by 
an Assistant Commissioner of Education. 

Among its many responsibilities, the Office 
keeps the President and Congress informed of 
the nation's educational needs, of problems 
involved in meeting these needs, and of prog- 
ress being made. It also cooperates with other 
government departments and agencies and at- 
tempts to meet requests for service from pub- 
lic and private organizations both at home 
and abroad. 

Highlights of the work of the Office of Edu- 
cation for the calendar year 1955 include: 
completion of a 2 -year detailed analysis of 
State programs of financing schools; comple- 
tion of a report on Projected Building Plans, 
as part of the School Facilities Survey, au- 
thorized by P. L. 815, and begun in 1951, for 
the purpose of determining school plant 
needs; preparation of a detailed history and 
study of the characteristics of the program of 
school district reorganization in 16 States, 
with summaries of general facts and conclu- 
sions; and preparation of an Office of Edu- 
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Premier Carnal Nasser, Egypt's "strong man", also is a family man. This rare photo shows him 
and his wife with children Muna (holding Hakim), Khalid, Abdul Hamid, and Huda. 



cation Handbook, the first since 1939, giving 
the Federal role in education, the historical 
background of the Office of Education, its 
functions and organization, and a list of the 
laws under which the Office operates. 

EGGS. Production of eggs in the United 
States continued at a record-breaking pace in 
1955, During the first 11 months of the year, 
61,888 million were produced, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Iowa poul- 
trymen had the highest production among the 
states in the first 11 months of 1955, with 
4,611 million eggs. Other leading states: Cali- 



fornia, 4,322 million ; Pennsylvania, 4,085 
million; Minnesota, 3,857 million; Illinois, 
3,182 million. 

EGYPT. In name a republic, but since July 
1952 a military dictatorship. Area: 386,000 
sq.mi. Pop.: over 21,935,000. Chief cities: 
Cairo (capital) 2.5 million; Alexandria (port) 
about 1 million. 

Production. On the narrow strips of land on 
both sides of the Nile, Egypt's crops average 
one and a half a year. In 1955 the wheat crop 
dropped to 53,310,000 bushels because of a de- 
crease in acreage; the cultivated acreage and 
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production of other crops including barley 
(6,790,000 bushels), rice, and sugar increased. 
Although the 1955-56 cotton crop rose to an 
estimated 8.75 million kantars (one kantar 
equals 99.5 Ibs.), its relative importance de- 
clined. In 1954, imports were valued at 
E1602 and exports at E138.3 million. In 
the first 9 months of 1955, imports were val- 
ued at E129.2 million and exports at E101.6 
million. 

Government. The 1955-56 budget set ordi- 
nary expenditures at E238.2 million, services 
at E22.7 million, and development at E54.2 
million. Egypt is tightly governed by Premier 
Gamal Abdel Nasser with the assistance of 
his Revolutionary Command Council, the 
army officers who dethroned King Farouk in 
1952. 

Events, 1955. As far as internal develop- 
ments were concerned, 1955 was a fairly stable 
year. The last British troops were evacuated 
from the Suez Canal area, and agreement was 
reached as to British completion of its war 
debt to Egypt. The religious courts were abol- 
ished and their functions given to the civil 
courts. It was announced that a new Consti- 
tution would be proclaimed in January % 1956. 
Premier Nasser assumed increasing direct con- 
trol over Egypt's foreign policy, with the re- 
sult that Egypt played an important part on 
the international stage. He was one of the 
leaders in the Asian-African conference in 
Bandung in the spring, starting Egypt's "neu- 
tralist" course. 

With the summer resignation from his 
council of Major Saleh Selim (apparently be- 
cause he mishandled Egypt's relations with 
the Sudan), Nasser set about to improve dam- 
aged relations with Egypt's southern neigh- 
bor, a leader in the move to establish a bloc 
against Iraq's participation in the Baghdad 
Pact. Nevertheless, Nasser halted the drift to- 
ward a diplomatic break with Iraq. The sign- 
ing of the arms agreement with the Soviet 
Union did not abate the harsh campaign 
against internal Communism. Nasser showed 
restraint in handling Israel's attacks along the 
Egyptian border. (See ARAB LEAGUE and PAL- 
ESTINE.) 

EIRE. See IRELAND, REPUBLIC OF. 

EISENHOWER. DWIGHT DAVID. Presi- 
dent of the United States, born Oct. 14, 1890, 
in Denison, Tex. In 1942 he became Allied 
Commander in Chief in North Africa ; on Dec. 
31, 1943 he was made head of the Allied forces 
in Europe, and he directed the Normandy in- 
vasion on the following June 6. In 1945 he 
commanded the U.S. occupation forces in 



Germany, and from 1945 to 1948 he was chief 
of staff of the U.S. Army. Named president of 
Columbia University in 1948, he took a leave 
of absence from that post in 1950 to head the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces in 
Europe. In 1952 he gave up his title as Gen- 
eral of the Army to run as Republican can- 
didate for the United States Presidency. He 
was elected to office on Nov. 4, 1952, and in- 
augurated on Jan. 20, 1953. On Sept. 24, 1955, 
he suffered a moderate coronary thrombosis. 
See UNITED STATES. 

ELECTIONS, U.S. State and local issues 
dominated the 1955 off-year elections. Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi were the only two states 
to hold gubernatorial elections and only four 
states, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey and 
Virginia, elected members of the state legisla- 
ture. Some state-wide elections were held for 
judicial officials, but all other elections were 
local. 

Democratic Governors were elected in Mis- 
sissippi and Kentucky. In an anticipated vic- 
tory in Mississippi, J. P. Coleman was elected 
without opposition, and in Kentucky, A. B. 
Chandler was elected by the largest majority 
in the history of the state despite a party split 
in the primary. 

In New Jersey where elections were held 
for 11 State Senators and 60 State Assembly- 
men, Republicans retained their two-to-one 
majority in the Assembly, while Democrats 
gained 3 seats in the Senate. 

Greatest significance was attached to the 
Democratic success in the Indiana mayoralty 
elections. In Indiana, which has a Republican 
Governor and two Republican Senators, there 
were 30 Democratic mayors at the time of the 
election. Contesting for 104 offices, the Demo- 
crats emerged with control of 83. Democrats 
also elected a mayor in Philadelphia to repeat 
the victory they had gained in 1951, and made 
additional gains in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut in mayoralty elections. 

Republican party leaders considered the 
outcome of the 1955 election to have little 
national significance, based as it was upon 
state and local issues. Democratic party lead- 
ers, however, saw the series of local victories 
as a continuation of the trend toward Demo- 
cratic strength evidenced in the 1954 Congres- 
sional elections and a possible indication of 
success in next year's presidential election. 

In many States, ballots also contained pro- 
posed constitutional amendments and referred 
measures. See STATE LEGISLATION. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. The total elec- 
trical appliance business for 1955 was valued 
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President Eisenhower's heart attack alarmed millions in America and abroad. This picture, 
the first during his convalescence, proved that rest and expert care were bringing rapid recovery. 
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at nearly $7,500 million. The item sold in 
greatest volume during 1955 was the clothes 
dryer. The average customer used about 
13,250 kwh. 

The electrical appliance business hit a new 
sales record of $17,400 million. This covered 
everything from radio and television receivers 
and home appliances to electric rotating ma- 
chinery, lighting, radar and communication 
equipment, etc. Air-conditioning units for one 
or two rooms with sales of nearly 1.3 million 
units, accounted for a good proportion of the 
total sales. 

Other appliance lines sold equally well in 
1955. Shipments included over 4 million elec- 
tric refrigerators, 1 million freezers, 4.4 mil- 
lion washers, 1.6 million electric ranges, 900,- 
000 electric water heaters, and nearly 8 mil- 
lion radio and 8 million television receivers. 
Small household electrical appliances, such as 
broilers, blenders, coffee makers, fans, irons, 
etc., account for about $450 million in sales. 
Electrical manufacturers shipped $1,300 mil- 
lion worth of lighting equipment, switches 
and wiring devices, fuses, etc. It is estimated 
that sales of automatic temperature controls, 
X-ray apparatus, tubes, electric lamps, % and 
commercial equipment amounted to about 
$4,500 million in 1955. 

After several years of experimentation, the 
Reynolds Metal Co. announced aluminum- 
oxide-insulated plate or strip for transformer 
and other coils. This aluminum oxide is a good 
insulator and by increasing the thickness of 
the natural oxide coating by an anodizing 
treatment, it is possible to wind coils with no 
additional insulation. A new insulating wire 
enamel was developed by the General Electric 
Co. chemists. This high-temperature coating 
can withstand 155 C for 3,000 hours without 
loss of dielectric strength. It is said that the 
new wire, Alcanex, would allow engineers to 
increase the horsepower of electric motors 
Without increasing their size. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. Records 
were broken again in the United Sttaes elec- 
tric power field during 1955. The first six 
months showed an average weekly output 
which was just a trifle below the peak output 
of 1954: 9,900 million kwh. After the middle 
of July 1955, the weekly output never fell 
below 10,000 million kwh and during the 
week ending Dec. 24, 1955, the output was 
11,614 million kwh. This was an approximate 
increase of 14 percent over a similar period 
of last year. 

The 4 hydroelectric generators at the Mc- 
Nary Dam on the Columbia River are the 



largest rotating electrical units ever built. 
Each is 52 feet in diameter and weighs 1,200 
tons. Each generator has an output of 70 
megawatts at a speed of 85.7 r.p.m. Eight 
more unitis will be installed, raising the power 
station's capacity to 840 mw. 

Two nuclear power plants delivered elec- 
tric power during the year. On July 18, 1955, 
the experimental power plant at the Argonne 
National Laboratory sent electric power to 
the town of Arco, Idaho. On the same day, the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. received elec- 
tric power from the 10,000-kw turbine gen- 
erator at the General Electric Company's 
West Milton, N.Y., plant. 

It was brought out at the Geneva Atoms 
for Peace Conference in August that most of 
the major countries are very interested in 
power obtained from nuclear plants. Great 
Britain has such a plant nearly completed at 
Calder Hall and plans to build 11 more within 
ten years. Canada intends to build a heavy- 
water reactor using natural uranium fuel. All 
in all, 40 reactors are now operating, 48 are 
planned, and 20 are being constructed 
throughout the world. 

The trend toward higher transmission 
voltages continued throughout the past year. 
As rights-of-way near large cities grew more 
difficult to obtain, utilities began the study 
of developing underground transmission lines 
in the 350-400 kv range. In Europe 380 kv 
seems to be accepted for providing reliable 
operation. The French, Italian, and German 
transmission engineers are making extensive 
plans to use this voltage. In Sweden 600 miles 
of 400-kv cable has been operating satisfac- 
torily for 3 years and it is planned to triple 
this length by the end of 1956. 

ELIZABETH II (ELIZABETH ALEXAN. 
DRA MARY). Queen of England, born Apr. 
21, 1926, in London, England. Married on 
Nov. 20, 1947, to the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
former Prince Philip of Greece, she gave birth 
to a son, Prince Charles Philip Arthur George, 
on Nov. 14, 1948, and to a daughter, Anne 
Elizabeth Alice Louise, on Aug. 15, 1950. 
Elizabeth was proclaimed Queen on Feb. 8, 
1952, and was crowned in Westminster Abbey 
on June 2, 1953. In June 1955 the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh paid a state visit to 
Oslo, Norway; in February 1956 they made 
a tour of Nigeria. 

EL SALVADOR. The smallest of the Latin 
American republics. Area: 13,176 sq.mi. Popu- 
lation (1954 est.): 2,122,000. Principal cities: 
San Salvador (capital) 194,618; Santa Ana, 
109,711; San Miguel, 63,429. 
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Production. The 1954-55 coffee crop was 
estimated at 1,200,000 bags. Production of lint 
cotton was estimated at 60,000 bales. Corn is 
the mainstay of Salvadoran diet. El Salvador 
is the world's chief producer of balsam. The 
gold output was 5,325 troy oz. and the silver 
output was 19,934 troy oz. In 1954 imports 
were valued at 216.86 million colones, exports 
at 262.61 million colones. 

Government. The budget for 1956 antici- 
pates revenue and expenditure at 141.5 million 
colones (162.75 million for 1955). The revised 
Constitution provides for a president elected 
for 6 years by direct popular vote, a uni- 
cameral assembly of 52 members, and a su- 
preme court. The president is assisted by a 
cabinet of 10 members. President: Lt. Col. 
Oscar Osorio. 

Events, 1955. Efforts by the government to 
improve the country's economic basis included 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization research and development in fiber- 
cloth weaving, vegetable production, and 
dairying. Recent legislation has established the 
Salvadoran Institute of Development and 
Production, whose function is the promotion 
of industry and agriculture. Industrial expan- 
sion was further encouraged by protective leg- 
islation granting tax-free import of materials 
and equipment. 

The Organization of Central American 
States (ODECA) met in May at San Salvador 
to discuss and formulate plans for mutual eco- 
nomic development and advancement. Jose 
Guillermo Trabanino, Foreign Minister, was 
elected First Secretary General of the organ- 
ization. 

EMPLOYEES* COMPENSATION. BUREAU 
OF. A Bureau in the U.S. Department of La- 
bor administering Federal workmen's compen- 
sation programs for certain employments 
within Federal jurisdiction. Director. William 
McCauley. 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY OPERATIONS. 
The Bureau of Employment Security of the 
U.S. Department of Labor is responsible for 
the coordination and guidance of two major 
programs: a nationwide system of State-ad-* 
ministered public employment offices, and 
programs for paying unemployment insurance 
benefits to qualified unemployed workers cov- 
ered by State unemployment insurance laws, 
to veterans with recent service and to Federal 
civilian workers. 

State functions in both program areas are 
carried out by State employment security 
agencies. Funds for the administration of these 
programs are voted each year by the Con- 



gress and are allocated to the various States 
by the Bureau of Employment Security. 

The Bureau operates through an Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service, an Employment 
Service, a Farm Placement Service, a Vet- 
erans Employment Service and eleven regional 
offices. The State public employment services 
are affiliated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service ; together they make up the na- 
tionwide public employment service. 

The Bureau's Employment Service provides 
general program coordination to the State 
employment services and assists them in 
broadening the employment opportunities in 
individual communities, as well as stimulat- 
ing and promoting work opportunities for the 
physically handicapped, the older workers, 
and other special applicant groups. It gives 
general direction to State and local activities 
concerned with the collection, analysis, and 
dissemination of labor market information. 

In calendar year 1955, the Federal-State 
Employment Service made approximately 14,- 
990,000 job placements. Of these, 6,086,000 
were in nonagricultural occupations. The re- 
mainder were in agricultural employment. 

The Bureau's Unemployment Insurance 
Service has responsibility for assuring that 
State unemployment insurance laws and their 
administration meet the standards established 
in the Social Security Act and the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act so that employers may 
credit against the Federal tax the taxes they 
pay under approved State laws and the State 
employment security agencies may receive 
Federal grants for administration. Employers 
may also receive credit against Federal taxes 
for State taxes which they are excused from 
paying under State systems of experience rat- 
ing which meet the Federal requirements. 

Through its Federal and State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, the employment 
security system compensated over 57,000,000 
weeks of unemployment in 1955. A total of 
4,400,000 involuntarily unemployed workers 
received an average of 13 weekly benefit 
checks. The average weekly payment for total 
unemployment was $25.08, the highest in the 
history of the program. 

At the end of the year, the aggregate State 
reserves available for paying unemployment 
insurance benefits totaled $8,300 million. 
Benefits paid, amounting to $1,300 million, 
exceeded income from State unemployment 
insurance taxes ($1,200 million), but interest 
earned by the reserves was close to $200 mil- 
lion, so that reserves were $100 million higher 
than a year earlier. 
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Satirist Evelyn Waugh kept his hand in during 
1955 with "Officers and Gentlemen". 

ENDERBURY ISLAND. A coral island (3 
08' S. and 171 02' W.) of the Phoenix group, 
about 2.7 mi. long and 1 mi. wide. By agree- 
ment made Apr. 6, 1939, it was placed under 
the joint administration of the United States 
and Great Britain for 50 years. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. History and Cur- 
rent Issues. Under the supervision of Sir 
Ernest Barker, Sir George Clark, and Paul 
Vaucher, The European Inheritance is an at- 
tempt to synthesize objectively and without 
partisan bias the interpretations of nine his- 
torians from several countries. More local and 
popularized was the first volume of Arthur 
Bryant's trilogy, The Story of England, 
Stephen Runciman's A History of the Cru- 
sades, and Philip Hughes's third volume, The 
Reformation in England. Perhaps the year's 
best history, a fine balance of scholarship and 
good writing, was C. V. Wedgwood's account 
of The King's Peace, the fitful four years 
(1637-41) before the Civil War in England. 
More recent history received specialized scru- 
tiny in S. Maccoby's English Radicalism, 
1762-1785, in W. H. B. Court's Concise Eco- 
nomic History of Great Britain from 1750 to 
Recent Times and in the second volume of 



Major General Sir Edward Spears' Assign- 
ment to Catastrophe. 

Africa aroused the greatest interest. Oden 
Meeker gave a factual and informative Report 
on Africa; Laurens van der Post gave a 
Jungian analysis of racial conflict in The 
Dark Eye of Africa; and Herbert Tingstem 
urged peaceful settlement of The Problem of 
South Africa. There were inevitably books 
about Communism and Communist countries. 
James Cameron gave a good first-hand ac- 
count of his visit to Red China in Mandarin 
Red. Two other recent visitors urged patience 
and coexistence: George Stafford Gale, No 
Flies in China, and Michael Lindsay, China 
and the Cold War. D. W. Brogan wrote a 
lucid analysis of Politics in America, and H. 
C. Allen traced the history of Anglo-American 
relations from 1783 to 1952 in Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Autobiography and Biography. Figures of 
19th century England received the most 
thoughtful consideration of biographers. Lord 
Elton interpreted Gordon of Khartoum; Sir 
Arthur Keith gave a personal and rambling 
memoir in Darwin Revalued; and Philip Mag- 
nus studied the liberalism of Gladstone. J. C. 
Trewin portrayed the Victorian tragedian, 
Mr. Macready, and Guy Chapman attempted 
a scholarly appraisal in The Dreyfus Case. 

Other historical biographies included Con- 
years Read's Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen 
Elizabeth, Peter Quennell's Hogarth's Prog- 
ress, and Otto Erich Deutsch's Handel. Two 
hurried works on Anthony Eden (by Lewis 
Broad and Alan Campbell-Johnson) satisfied 
the public demand, and Edmund Hillary gave 
his long-awaited version of the conquest of 
Everest in High Adventure. 

Literary Studies and Belles Lettres. Three 
great literary biographies appeared in 1955: 
Charles E. Carrington's authorized biography, 
Rudyard Kipling, Ernest Campbel-Mossner's 
Life of David Hume, and R. W. Ketton- 
Cramer's Thomas Gray. 

Among critical studies Robert Speaight, in 
Nature in Shakespearian Tragedy, defined the 
playwright as fundamentally a man of the 
Middle Ages ; M. D. H. Parker sought to dem- 
onstrate Shakespeare an orthodox Christian 
in The Slave of Life; Ricardo Quintana epit- 
omized his earlier studies in Swift: An Intro- 
duction; and F. W. Bateson aroused scholars 
with his controversial Wordsworth: A Re- 
Interpretation. 

A collection of Hilaire Belloc's masculine 
essays, One Thing and Another , was published 
along with J. B. Morton's affectionate 
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memoir, Hilaire Belloc, and G. K. Chesterton's 
Glass Walking-Stick, selections from thirty 
years of his journalism. Two polished women 
essayists reappeared: Rebecca West in A 
Train of Powder, and Rachel Carson in The 
Edge of the Sea. 

Fiction. Joyce Cary, in Not Honour More, 
completed the trilogy of Chester Nimmo. The 
late Dylan Thomas demonstrated skill as a 
writer of fiction in the fragmentary Adven- 
tures in the Skin Trade and in A Prospect of 
the Sea. Anthony West's Heritage was out- 
standing as the sensitive and urbane account 
of the boyhood of the son of two famous un- 
married geniuses. C. S. Forester's The Good 
Shepherd had little to commend it. 

Satire and social criticism motivated Evelyn 
Waugh's Officers and Gentlemen, Nigel Den- 
nis's Cards of Identity, Wyndham Lewis's 
Self Condemned, and Ivy Compton-Burnctt's 
Mother and Son. 

Elizabeth Bowen lacked reality in her Irish 
novel, A World of Love, and Angela Thirkell 
continued with characteristic genteel satire in 
Enter Sir Robert. J. B. Priestly enjoyed him- 
self in a musical farce, Low Notes on a High 
Level, but was disappointingly too commer- 
cial in his collection of short stories named 
Other Place. John Masters seemed to have ex- 
hausted his Indian subject matter in Coroman- 
del and C. P. Snow had too much talk of 
nuclear science and not enough action in The 
New Men. A first novel showing real promise 
was John Wyllie's tale of life in a Japanese 
prison camp. The Goodly Seed. 

Poetry and Drama. The Collected Poems of 
Edith Sit-well established Dame Edith in the 
forefront of modern British poets. One can 
trace the growth in stature of Stephen 
Spender in his Collected Poems, 1928-1953. 
Robert Graves brought out an impressive Col- 
lected Poems. An interesting reissue was C. 
Day Lewis' expansion of the familiar and tra- 
ditional collection, Pal grave's Golden Treas- 
ury. W. H. Auden displayed virtuosity and 
triviality in The Shield of Achilles, while 
Laurence Durrell was refreshingly simple and 
direct in his sixth volume of poems, The Tree 
of Idleness. 

Poets were perceptive in the analysis of 
their own art. Stephen Spender explicated the 
problems of a poet in the modern world in 
The Making of a Poem, and Richard Church 
described with sensitivity his own call to 
poetry in Over the Bridge. 

The most important dramatic event of the 
year was Christopher Fry's brilliant transla- 
tion of Giraudoux's play, Tiger at the Gates. 



Fine Arts and Music. Scholars of art and 
music did their most significant work about 
the Middle Ages. Dom Anselm Hughes' excel- 
lent and monumental second volume of the 
New Oxford History of Music discussed Early 
Medieval Music up to 1300. Lawrence Stone 
studied Sculpture in Britain: The Middle Ages 
and Margaret Rickert discussed Painting in 
Britain: The Middle Ages. Erwin O. Christen- 
sen in a more general study, Primitive Art, 
showed that for the past 400 centuries art has 
sought to honor the deity. 

ERITREA. An autonomous state on the west- 
ern shore of the Red Sea, federated with 
neighboring Ethiopia under the crown of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. Haile Selassie I. Area 
about 45,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 est): 1,067,- 
000. Capital: Asmara (pop. 126,000). Chief 
agricultural products are coffee, barley, to- 
bacco, sesame, skins, and hides. 

Government. Formerly an Italian colony, 
Eritrea was conquered by British forces in 
1943. It remained under British Military Ad- 
ministration until Sept. 15, 1952. Under the 
new constitution, Eritrea has a Representative 
Assembly and a Chief Executive. In July 
1955 the chairman of the Assembly, Mo- 




Baron 

Journalist-novelist Rebecca West was ac- 
claimed for the collected essays "A Train 
of Powder". 
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hammed All Mussa Radai, and the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, Dejasmatch Tedla Bairu, resigned. 
The new Chief Executive is Fitaurai Asfaha 
Woldemicael, who was formerly the deputy 
representative of the Emperor in Eritrea. 

ESTENSSORO, PAZ. See BOLIVIA. 

ESTONIA. A Baltic country in northeastern 
Europe, occupied by the U.S.S.R. on June 
17-20, 1940, and absorbed into the Soviet 
Union by decree of the Supreme Soviet on 
Aug. 6, 1940. Total area: 17,610 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1954 est.): 1,200,000. Capital, Tallinn (for- 
merly Reval), population, 147,000 (1944). 
About 70 percent of the population is engaged 
in farming and dairying. Chief crops are po- 
tatoes, rye, oats, barley, and wheat. 

ETHIOPIA. An empire in northeast Africa. 
Area: 350,000 sq.mi. Pop.: about 10 to 12 
million. Capital: Addis Ababa (400,000). 

Production. Although the main pursuits of 
the population are presently stock-raising and 
agriculture, Ethiopia is considered to have a 
vast industrial potential. The chief agricul- 
tural products are fine-quality coffee, cereals 
and legumes. In the Ethiopian year 1955 
(September 1954-September 1955) exports 
were valued at E$162.56 million and imports 
at E$154.01 million (E$l is worth U.S.$0.40). 

Government. The budget for the Ethiopian 
year 1953-54 is reported to be balanced at the 
same figure as that for the year 1952-53, 
E$103 million. Ethiopia merits the title of 
empire because it consists of several ancient 
kingdoms. The country is divided into 12 
provinces, each of them headed by a governor 
chosen by the Emperor and responsible to the 
Minister of the Interior. The present ruler, 
Haile Selassie, has pursued a dual policy of 
strengthening the central administration and 
liberalizing the absolute monarchy. 

On July 10, 1952, Eritrea's Representative 
Assembly approved a 100-article constitution 
establishing Eritrea as "an autonomous unit 
federated with Ethiopia." The constitution 
was approved by the UN Commission on 
August 6. 

On Aug. 15, 19S2, Emperor Haile Selassie 
ratified the constitution. Under the federation, 
the Eritrean government has full power in 
domestic affairs; the Ethiopian government 
is to handle foreign affairs, currency, trade. 

Events, 1955. The internal important event 
of the year was the 25th anniversary of the 
Emperor's coronation. For this occasion a Sil- 
ver Jubilee Fair was organized in Addis Ababa 
between November 12 and December 4. 

On November 4, the Emperor promul- 
gated the new Ethiopian constitution. It 



guarantees freedom of speech and of the press ; 
grants universal suffrage (including full 
woman suffrage) with direct election by secret 
ballot under a forthcoming national electoral 
law. It also provides for an independent ju- 
diciary, regulates the Imperial succession and 
defines the powers and the prerogatives of the 
Emperor. 

Ethiopia sent 6 delegates to the Afro- Asian 
conference held late in April in Bandung, In- 
donesia. Ethiopia has been accepted as the 
74th member of Unesco. In October negotia- 
tions were concluded with the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to grant a $24 million 
Aviation Development Loan. 

An agreement providing for the return to 
Ethiopian administration of certain areas 
which have been under British administration 
was announced by the British Foreign Office 
in January. These areas are near the southern 
boiler of the Somaliland Protectorate, and 
the new agreement reaffirms grazing rights of 
the Somali tribes in the area. A delegation of 
the Somali Protectorate representing 5 no- 
madic tribes protested against the return of 
these areas to Ethiopia. 

EUROPE. A continent in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere with an area of about 1,903,473 sq.mi. 
(excluding European U.S.S.R.) and a popula- 
tion estimated at 402 million (excluding the 
European part of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics) in 1953. 

EUROPE. COUNCIL OF. See COUNCIL OF 
EUROPE. 

EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COM. 
MUNITY. The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is an organization under which the 
production of coal and steel in six European 
nations is pooled and a single market created 
for these products. The idea of such a pool 
was first publicly advanced by Robert Schu- 
man on May 9, 1950, when he was the French 
Foreign Minister. Its real authorship, how- 
ever, is generally credited to Jean Monnet, 
the first Chairman of the Community's High 
Authority, and a leading spokesman of Euro- 
pean unity. 

The European Coal and Steel Community 
was established by treaty, which was ratified 
by all the signatories by June, 1952. The mem- 
bers of the Community are France, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and Italy. Its organs consist of a Council, a 
Hight Authority, a Consultative Committee, 
a Common Assembly, and a Court of Justice. 

Events, 1955. The year 1955 saw a change 
in the leadership of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, as Jean Monnet resigned as Chairman 
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Regally decked out, Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia and his Empress arrive at a cathedral 
in Addis Ababa, the capital, for services marking his 25th year on the throne. 



of the High Authority in order to work for 
European union outside the bounds of any or- 
ganization. Elected to succeed him was Rene 
Mayer, a former Premier of France, who was 
chosen on June 1, 1955. 

During the early part of the year members 
of the Community were encouraged by a re- 
port that coal and steel production within the 
Community had reached an all-time high in 
March. That this was only part of the story 
was evident in M. Monnet's final yearly re- 
port, however, when he warned that a wider 
pooling of resources and a common economic 
policy were needed to maintain Western Eu- 
rope's living standards. 

EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY 
(EDO. The European Defense Community 
was the name given to the plan whereby the 
troops of the NATO countries would be inte- 
grated at the army corps level and above in a 
common European army. It was born out of the 
desire to bring German troops to the defense 
of Western Europe against the threat of pos- 



sible Soviet aggression, without creating a 
German national army which might be the in- 
strument of a revived German militarism. 

The Community was embodied in a treaty 
which contained a number of supranational 
features. It was ratified by the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and West Germany. 
However, neither Italy nor France ratified, 
and in the latter, opposition to the treaty was 
fierce. The European Defense Community 
Treaty was finally defeated by the French 
Assembly on August 30, 1954. Without French 
approval the project could not go forward and 
EDC, as it came to be known, passed into his- 
tory as one more abortive scheme. See WEST- 
ERN EUROPEAN UNION. 

EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION (EPU). 
Inaugurated on July 1, 1950, as part of the 
Organisation for European Economic Coop- 
eration (OEEC) (q.v.), the EPU is designed 
to facilitate the settlement of all transactions 
between the 17 European member countries, 
including their associated monetary areas, such 
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The Now icebreaker U.S.S. "Atka', om of the ships of the American expedition to the antarc- 
tic, lies moored to low ice in Kainan Bay, about 40 miles northeast of Little America. 



as the sterling area. It has since been renewed 
annually, and was last prolonged by the OEEC 
Council for one year from July 1, 1955. 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH. A union in 1934 of the former 
Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
former Reformed Church in the United States, 
whose merger went into operation in 1938. 
Membership (1954): 774,277. President, Rev. 
James E. Wagner, D.D., LL.D., Th.D., 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN, THE. 
A Protestant denomination, the result of the 
organic union in 1946 of the former Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ and the former 
Evangelical Church. U.S. membership (1955) : 
750,079. Headquarters: Knott Building, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
The Office now includes: The White House 
Office, Bureau of the Budget, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, Council of Economic Advisers, Na- 
tional Security Council, and the President's 
Advisory Committee on Government Organ- 
ization. 

EXPLORATION. The year 1955 was high- 
lighted by the inauguration of several prepara- 



tory expeditions to Antarctica for the sched- 
uled International Geophysical Year July, 
1956 through June, 1958. A coordinating con- 
ference got under way in Paris on July 6, 
1955, attended by representatives of the U.S., 
the U.K., France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Chile, Argentina, Norway, South Africa, Bel- 
gium, and the U.S.S.R., with other nations also 
to join 39 in all. 

Bases for the participants were selected 
and several expeditions had reached the An- 
tarctic before the end of 1955. The 1,239-ton 
ship Kista Dan headed for Mawson, the Aus- 
tralian research station on Antarctica. 

The U.S. Navy icebreaker Atka sailed Jan. 
7, 1955, under command of Commander Glen 
Jacobsen, headed for "Little America." Since 
there no longer is any harbor and the installa- 
tions at Little America are virtually useless, 
a potential airfield and camp site on the South 
Atlantic side of the continent was located. 
One of the most important results obtained by 
the Atka voyage was to complete a survey of 
cosmic rays from the Arctic to the Antarctic. 

Then the Navy's newest icebreaker Glacier 
sailed from Norfolk, Va., November 2nd. 
About 120 Seabees spent the winter of 1955 
completing the construction of 4 stations the 
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Byrd, the Pole, new Little America, and Mc- 
Murdo Sound. The United States has agreed 
to set up an observatory at the South Pole. 

United States participation is under the joint 
auspices of the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Science Foundation, with the 
Defense Department providing logistical sup- 
port (30 tons of supplies per man) and the 
Navy providing most of the ships and men 
(1,613 officers and enlisted men). The total 
cost of the United States participation is esti- 
mated at $10 million. 

Christmas Day 1955 found the British ship 
Theron, an 849-ton sealer, caught in the heavy 
impenetrable ice of Weddell Sea. Dr. Vivian 
E. Fuchs, leader of the British Antarctic Ex- 
pedition, set out to direct a series of explosive 
charges from one side of Antarctica to the 
other in an attempt to plumb the depths of the 
Polar icecap. The explosives were to be used 
in conjunction with echo-sounders. 

The paleocrystic, or ancient, ice there is 
thought to be from 8,000 to 9,000 feet thick 
in places, and probably was laid down about 
500,000 years ago. Almost the entire 800 miles 
the British must traverse to the Pole is across 
unknown territory. 

Sir Edmund Hillary accompanied Dr. Fuchs 
aboard the Theron. Sir Edmund, who is to 
head the New Zealand expedition, was to set 
out from McMurdo Sound and then lay bases 
along the route to meet the British party on 
the Polar Plateau. 

Another British Antarctic exploration ship, 
the 540-ton motor vessel Tottan, was char- 
tered by the Royal Society. The Society sci- 
entists plan to study the auroral lights and to 
measure the atmospheric ozone. 

A Soviet expedition got under way on Nov. 
30, 1955, from the Baltic port of Kaliningrad 
aboard the 12,500-ton Diesel -electric motor- 
ship Ob, under the veteran Soviet Arctic ex- 
plorer, Mikhail M. Somov. 

Nineteen Arctic research expeditions made 
studies of water, air, and surface phenomena 
in Arctic regions during the summer of 1955, 
followed by others making winter studies. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHING- 
TON (EIB). The Export-Import Bank is the 
principal foreign lending arm of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The Bank is authorized to do a general 
banking business in the field of United States 
foreign trade: aiding, supplementing, but not 
competing with private capital. It finances 
specific export and import transactions, makes 
loans to assist in financing the export of 
United States materials and arranges credits 



available to all qualified United States ex- 
porters to finance the sale of export staples. 

During 1955 189 credits totaling $518 mil- 
lion were authorized. 

On Dec. 31, 1955, the cumulative total of 
credit authorizations of the Export-Import 
Bank was $7,371 million; total loans out- 
standing amounted to $2,669 million; and 
total earned surplus amounted to $397 million, 
of which $367 million was reserved for pos- 
sible contingencies in the future. 

Other functions are also carried on by the 
Bank independently of operations under the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended. 
Loans outstanding in this category at Dec. 31, 
1955, totaled $1,767 million. 

EXTENSION SERVICE. See FEDERAL EX- 
TENSION SERVICE. 

FAEROES. A self-governing community of 
the Danish Commonwealth, comprising 21 is- 
lands in the Atlantic Ocean, north of Scotland. 
Chief islands: Bordo, Kalso, Ostero, Sando, 
Stromo, Sudero, Yaago, and Videro. Total 
area: 540 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.) ; 33,000. 
Capital: Thorshavn (on Stromo), 3,611. Fish- 
ing is the principal occupation. Two repre- 
sentatives from the Faeroes sit in the Danish 
parliament. See DENMARK. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. A crown colony of 
Great Britain in the South Atlantic, 480 
mi. northeast of Cape Horn, South America. 
Area, 4,618 sq.mi.; pop. (1954 est.): 1,252. 
Capital: Stanley (on East Falkland), pop. 
(1953 est.): 1,135. The chief occupation is 
sheep farming and the chief product is wool. 
Trade (1954): imports 484,545, exports 
518,861. Finance (1953-54): revenue 241,- 
741, expenditure 221,931. The administration 
is headed by a governor, assisted by an ex- 
ecutive council and a legislative council. Gov- 
ernor: Oswald Raynor Arthur. 

FARM CREDIT SYSTEM. Farmers and 
their cooperative marketing, purchasing and 
service cooperatives obtained $2,600 million 
in loans in 1955 from the Cooperative Farm 
Credit System, supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration. The investment of farmers 
and their cooperatives in the capital stock of 
the system reached $208 million on Dec. 31, 
1955. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1955 gave farmers' 
cooperatives the opportunity to become the 
sole owners of the 13 banks for cooperatives 
by gradually building up their investments in 
the banks' capital stock. The act also provides 
for the payment of patronage refunds in the 
form of stock to the cooperatives. 
Although production credit associations 
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have been financing farmers 1 capital invest- 
ments by making loans for 12 months and 
then renewing a portion of them, a program 
of intermediate term loans with maturities 
up to 3 years began in 1955 on an experi- 
mental basis. In recognition of the need for 
farmers to develop larger and more efficient 
farm units, Congress raised the limit on land 
bank loans to $200,000 and broadened the 
purposes for which mortgage loans from the 
land bank system could be used. 

Of the $2,600 million farmers and their co- 
operatives borrowed from their credit coop- 
eratives in 1955, $487 million was farm mort- 
gage loans obtained through their local 
national farm loan associations; $1,400 mil- 
lion was short and intermediate term loans 
from their production credit associations ; $528 
million was credit obtained by farmers' mar- 
keting, purchasing and service cooperatives 
from the 13 banks for cooperatives; and $172 
million was credit from the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

Funds to make loans are obtained largely 
from the investment market. At Dec. 31, 1955, 
Farm Credit institutions were using $2 billion 
of funds obtained through the sale of bonds 
and debentures. % 

Despite increased costs, the institutions and 
associations made progress by increasing their 
earned net worth to $524 million on Dec. 31, 
1955. Because the system operates cooperative- 
ly, farmers shared in the earnings in the year. 
National farm loan associations returned to 
their members part of the $11 million in divi- 
dends they received from the 12 Federal land 
banks. Dividends and patronage refunds paid 
by 200 production credit associations 
amounted to $1.6 million. 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE. The 
Farmer Cooperative Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture does research, service, 
and educational work to help farmers improve 
the efficiency of their cooperatives. At the 
present time, more than 3 million American 
farmers use cooperatives for marketing, pur- 
chasing, and related services. In its research 
work the Service makes studies to help coop- 
eratives on problems of management, organ- 
ization, policies, financing, merchandising, 
costs, efficiency, and membership. During the 
past year emphasis has been placed on help- 
ing cooperatives strengthen management, re- 
duce costs, and increase sales returns. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION. 
About 231,000 eligible farm operators received 
credit or technical aid in 1955 from this agency 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. During 



1955, 66,630 families borrowed $124,463,200 
to pay the costs of necessary livestock and 
machinery, and for other operating expenses. 
Some 5,000 new loans and 580 subsequent 
loans were made to buy and improve farms 
in the amount of $53,421,460, including $37,- 
587,350 invested by private lenders; 3,600 
individual farmers and 42 farmers* associa- 
tions borrowed $20,003,725 to finance soil con- 
servation measures and develop irrigation sys- 
tems and farmstead water supplies. In its 
emergency loan program, the agency loaned 
$68,181,700 to 52,370 farmers who needed 
credit because of damage by storms, drought, 
or economic disaster. Some 1,750 producers of 
cattle, sheep, or goats received special livestock 
loans amounting to $14,913,100 to enable 
them to maintain normal operations. Farmers 
Home Administration loans and technical 
farm management aids were available only to 
farmers whose credit needs could not be met 
by local banks or other credit sources. 

FASHIONS. After a quarter century of 
relatively constrained living and dressing. 
America experienced an unprecedented econ- 
omy-of-plenty. In 1955 we became a well 
supplied, prosperous nation and a mobile 
one. Some 32 million of us moved to a new 
address, a half million went to Europe, a rec- 
ord number of us traveled in shiny new 2 -tone 
pastel hardtop autos, and another record num- 
ber patronized airlines. All this was mirrored 
in new ways of dressing. Exposure to modern- 
ized surroundings made many a wardrobe look 
suddenly obsolete. Our wanderlust brought 
into being clothes that could travel well from 
one climate into a totally different one and 
do double duty: knits, wrinkle- free cottons, 
ensembles of dresses with their own jackets, 
sweaters, coats, especially inexpensive knit 
coats, or all-purpose rain-repellent dressy 
ones. 

The skin-tight, figure-hugging sheath, with 
Empire (bust level) waistline and a second 
horizontal break at the banded hipline, made 
the most news, but not the most customers ; to 
wear it one had to be shaped like "six o'clock" 
on a watch. Most women compromised with 
an easier-to-wear "straightened" silhouette, 
that is, no whirling skirts, but just enough 
ease and draping to make it look compara- 
tively straight. France's young Hubert de 
Givenchy made the biggest single contribu- 
tion by showing long, straight, dressy but 
bulky sweaters without a shred of indentation 
at the waist. For fall, he repeated (to re- 
peated guffaws), with his "nothing silhouette," 
a shift dress hanging straight from shoulder 
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to hem, touching the body, perforce, only at 
its widest part, namely the hips. To the sur- 
prise of everyone, a goodly segment of the 
population could be observed wearing adapta- 
tions of both the baggy sweater and the gun- 
nysack dress. By contrast, the 7-year oracle, 
Christian Dior, had his first flops. His contro- 
versial "H-line," and its follow-up, the "A- 
line," fell as flat as the flat bosoms he tried to 
decree. Number 1 dress of the year was the 
shirtwaist, slirn if in dinner-hour brocade, bil- 
lowing if in day-in-to-dark sheers. 

Arms and shoulders stayed under cover 
after sundown ; necklines were lower in back 
than in front; and hemlines began an un- 
certain descent floorward. The slim dinner 
sheath returned, but it ended, somewhat awk- 
wardly, a bit above the ankle, which was 
called "intermission length." Floor-length for- 
mals began to return ; but most widely worn 
formals were billowing basques (generally 
spoken of as "long torsos") of street length 
or a couple of inches longer. 

Suits with fitted overblouses in satin or the 
like, held the top spot. Often the "blouse" 
was actually the top of a one-piece dress en- 
sembled with its own coat. Long tunic jackets, 
advanced by both French and American de- 
signers, came a cropper, quickly gave way to 
little cropped jackets, their semifitted waist- 
line looking midway between nipped and 
boxy. Skirts continued straight. The 3 -piece 
suit returned, but it had a full-length coat 
instead of a short topper. Separate short 
coats, on the other hand, came back in fashion 
because they were esthetically suited to wear 
with slim skirts. There was no agreement on 
their length, which varied from wrist to 7- 
eighths. All coats were slim. Lavish outsize 
collars of fur or borders of it returned ; newest 
was fur, dyed to match the coat's cloth. 

Man-made furs, knitted of one or more 
man-made fibres such as dynel and orlon, were 
worn everywhere in sooty cities because they 
cleaned so easily, in sunny climes because their 
white and beige tones were ideally suited; in 
the north because they gave warmth without 
weight, in the south because they felt so light 
and, somehow, not too warm. Real furs con- 
tinued to slump badly, all except mink. 

Bathing suits still mostly one-piece got 
shorter, but land-lubber shorts got longer. So- 
called Bermuda knee-length shorts, worn with 
knee-high socks, became regulation summer 
attire for both sexes. 

Hats began to be worn again by both 
sexes. Men's hat crowns grew less lofty, to 
facilitate entry and exit in newly underslung 



autos, their trend born of the growing 
popularity of low and undersized foreign 
sportscars, This called for comparable head- 
gear on the little woman. Most of the year it 
consisted of little Givenchy-originated draped 
chignon caps that sat at the back of the head 
whether one wore a chignon or not; and of 
those little half-hats that clamped to the top, 
or even the back, of the noggin. 

The short gamine haircut that made Amer- 
icans look like actress-sprite Audrey Hepburn, 
began to give way to somewhat longer, 
smoothly waved hair, in emulation of the 
year's Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences "Oscar" winner, ladylike actress 
Grace Kelly. 

Blends of man-made fibres were now seen, 
not only in volume priced, but in luxury 
clothes of top American and Paris collections. 
Cotton was again the dark horse: much of it 
could be washed, hung up to dry, and worn 
again without having to be ironed. Most of 
it looked like almost anything but cotton: 
all-over prints that not only looked like silk, 
but also felt like it; cotton-knit dresses, 
camouflaged with novelty texture, texture- 
like prints, or brash stripes. 

Knits led all other fabrics: bulky knits, 
in entire garments including coats, in ribbed 
collars, yokes, or sleeves; on wool, tweed, 
leather, even fur. 

Biggest single item of costume jewelry were 
ropes of unstrung, push-together beads that 
could be separated at will, broken up into 
desired lengths, and just popped back to- 
gether. 

Leather gloves returned to the American 
scene, plentiful, inexpensive, and (thanks to 
newly invented tanning methods) washable 
many even by machine. Handbags grew from 
the outsize "tote" to the gigantic, partially 
closed; a leading style was an "overnight" 
size drawstring satchel of leather-looking 
plastic, volume priced and almost weightless. 

Stretch stockings became a reality, looked 
as sheer as conventional daytime nylons. Shoes 
shed their inner stiffening, were more like 
gloves on the foot. Leading style again 
Givenchy-launched had a pointed toe and 
was known as "disappearing pump" because 
it was cut clear down to the sole at both 
sides where it seemed to disappear. 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
established in 1908 by Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte as the investigative arm 
of the Department of Justice. Known orig- 
inally as the Bureau of Investigation, the or- 
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Paris Match from Gamma 

Fashion in 1955 often was made by movie stars. Above, Grace Kelly eyes the longer, smoothly 
waved hairdo which she helped promote into one oj the year's top hair styles. 



ganization received its present name through 
Congressional enactment of July 1, 1935. The 
present Director is John Edgar Hoover. FBI 
Headquarters is located in Washington, D.C., 
where there are also maintained the FBI 
Laboratory, the Identification Division, and 
the Uniform Crime Reporting facilities. Sup- 
plementing the FBI's training facilities in 
Washington, D.C., are the FBI Academy and 
the firearms ranges on the United States 
Marine Corps Base at Quantico, Va. 

A fact-gathering and fact-reporting agency, 
the FBI presently has jurisdiction over more 
than 140 Federal investigative matters. This 
jurisdiction is based upon laws enacted by the 
United States Congress and directives issued 
by the President and the Attorney General. 

The investigative activities of the FBI in- 
clude the fields of domestic intelligence and 
general crime. In addition, the FBI engages 
in cooperative functions designed to be of as- 
sistance to local, county, and State law en- 
forcement agencies and to other agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

Convictions in cases investigated by the 
FBI totaled 10,615 during the 1955 fiscal year, 
an increase of 104 over the preceding year. 



These convictions represented 96 percent of 
the persons who were brought to trial in FBI 
cases. Of this number, 92.4 percent were on 
pleas of guilty. Sentences resulting from 
these convictions totaled 29,296 years, 3 
months, and 26 days. In addition, six life 
sentences were imposed. Apprehensions of 
fugitives in FBI cases totaled 10,182 for the 
fiscal year 1955. 

During the 1955 fiscal year, fines, savings, 
and recoveries in cases investigated by the 
FBI totaled $59,664,535. In addition, Re- 
negotiation Act claims adjusted in favor of the 
Government totaled $5,588,587. Included in 
the property recovered in cases investigated 
by the FBI were 14,254 automobiles. 

The magnitude of the FBI's domestic intel- 
ligence operations is evidenced by the fact that 
84,725 security matters were received for in- 
vestigation in the 12 -month period ending 
June 30, 1955, an increase of more than 10,800 
over the preceding year. Additionally, well 
over one million requests from other govern- 
ment agencies for security-type information 
were handled during the 1955 fiscal year. In 
connection with responsibilities under the Fed- 
eral Employee Security Program, the FBI 
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Elmer "Trigger" Burke (hiding face), caught by FBI after fleeing prosecution for crimes in two 
States, is returned to New York. Later he was sentenced to death for murder. 



processed 304,218 security forms and instituted 
3,065 preliminary inquiry and 2,517 full field 
investigations. Well over 20,000 other types 
of investigations bearing upon the suitability 
of Federal applicants, appointees, and em- 
ployees also were conducted; and approx- 
imately 300 Special Inquiries were completed 
at the request of the White House and Cabinet 
officers. 

Security measures adopted by the Com- 
munist Party and its extensive underground 
operations have made the FBI's investigative 
activities in the field of domestic intelligence 
increasingly difficult. During the 1955 fiscal 
year, 21 additional Communist Party leaders 
were arrested, and trials of Communist Party 
leaders charged with violating the Smith Act 
resulted in 18 verdicts of guilty. Sixteen of 



these persons were found guilty of conspiring 
to teach and advocate the overthrow and de- 
struction of the United States Government 
by force and violence. The remaining two 
were convicted under the membership provi- 
sions of the Smith Act. 

The increasing volume of examinations of 
evidence in the FBI Laboratory reflects the 
growing importance of science in crime detec- 
tion. During the 1955 fiscal year, the FBI 
Laboratory received 27,664 individual requests 
for assistance involving 133,724 scientific ex- 
aminations of 118,398 specimens of evidence, 
as compared with the 126,518 examinations 
conducted in the fiscal year 1954. 

The Identification Division of the FBI, 
widely known as the nation's central reposi- 
tory for fingerprints and the best known 
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service unit of the FBI, received 5,175,694 
fingerprint cards from 12,704 contributors, or 
an average of more than 20,000 fingerprints 
each working day during the 1955 fiscal year. 
Fugitives identified through fingerprint com- 
parisons totaled 13,491. As of Dec. 1, 1955, 
the Identification Division had 138,083,747 
fingerprint cards in its files, representing ap- 
proximately 71 million persons. 

As another of its cooperative services, the 
FBI lends its assistance in the training of law 
enforcement officers. This includes training at 
the FBI National Academy in Washington, 
D.C. The purpose of this 12-week training 
course for selected police officers and officials 
is to train them to become executives and in- 
structors. Since the Academy's founding in 
July, 1935, 3,065 men have been graduated. 

Still another cooperative function of the 
FBI is the Uniform Crime Reporting pro- 
gram. The Uniform Crime Reporting program 
is a procedure whereby the FBI compiles 
crime statistics submitted by various local 
law enforcement agencies throughout the 
United States. One or more reports were re- 
ceived from 5,787 law enforcement agencies 
in the 1954 calendar year. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION (FCC). The accelerated pace main- 
tained by radio communication is reflected 
in the fact that the FCC in 1955 had more 
than 1,400,000 authorizations in this field, an 
increase of 200,000 over the year 1954. To 
serve the public, business, and industry, there 
were authorizations in the following general 
groups: marine, more than 50,000 stations and 
51,000 transmitters; aviation, nearly 44,000 
stations and 42,000 transmitters; industrial, 
nearly 25,000 stations and over 180,000 trans- 
mitters; land transportation, more than 20,- 
000 stations and nearly 161,000 transmitters; 
public safety, over 18,000 stations and 201,000 
transmitters ; amateur, nearly 140,000 stations 
and over 127,000 transmitters; broadcast, 
nearly 6,300 stations and their auxiliaries; 
common carrier, nearly 2,000 stations; and 
miscellaneous, over 3,000 stations. To operate 
the transmitters of these stations, more than 
1,100,000 radio operator licenses and permits 
of different grades were outstanding over 
986,000 commercial and 136,000 amateur. 

The Commission continued to collaborate 
on various defense projects. Its unclassified 
activities included extension of the CONEL- 
RAD (control of electromagnetic radiation) 
program to additional services in the national 
endeavor to prevent radio transmissions from 
being used as possible guides by an attacking 



enemy. Domestic implementation of the 
Geneva Agreement was completed as far as 
Commission licensees in the aeronautical, 
public, amateur, fixed, and maritime mobile 
services are concerned. In the high frequency 
broadcast service, all stations licensed by the 
Commission are now within the international- 
ly agreed broadcast bands. 

The telephone industry in 1955 handled 186 
million local calls and 6.8 million long 
distance calls a day. The Commission made 
126 wire line and 381 microwave radio grants 
for construction of long distance telephone 
circuits during fiscal 1955. The Bell System 
now operates 6.2 million miles of toll circuits 
over microwave paths. It also furnished 67,- 
000 miles of broad-band channels, mostly 
radio, to provide network service to 363 TV 
stations in 200 cities. Over 600 mobile radio- 
telephone systems are in service. 

The Bell System made two changes in its 
rates for TV program relay which were de- 
signed to benefit using stations. On Oct. 1, 
1954, a package rate was established for video 
and audio channels for TV transmission on a 
monthly contract basis with a minimum daily 
service period of 8 hours. A simpler TV trans- 
mission service also was made available at a 
lower rate for broadcasters who do not desire 
the higher quality service furnished under the 
regular tariff. 

Western Union, the single domestic tele- 
graph carrier, reported an all-time high of 
$209 million in landline revenue for calendar 
1954. It handled fewer domestic telegrams 
but this was more than offset by revenues 
from the growth of private line telegraph 
service and by increases in rates. International 
radiotelephony reached a new high, with 1.1 
million calls between the United States and 
outside points. Work was started on twin 
submarine cables across the north Atlantic 
and between this country and Alaska. There 
will be similar linkage with Hawaii. These 
will be the first long-distance submarine 
cables for telephone service. 

Of 582 authorized commercial TV sta- 
tions, 458 were on the air. Over 90 percent of 
the people of the country were within serv- 
ice range of at least one TV station, and 
about 75 percent were served by two or 
more stations. There was a net gain of 143 
AM stations for the fiscal year 1955, bring- 
ing their total to 2,840, of which 2,732 were 
on the air. Commercial FM stations con- 
tinued to decrease. At the year end, 552 were 
authorized and 540 were on the air. How- 
ever, educational FM stations continued to 
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gain. Of 127 authorized, 124 were operating. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. See NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION (FCIC). Indemnities of $26.2 
million have been paid to farmers with all- 
risk crop insurance policies insuring money 
spent to produce a crop against loss from 
unavoidable causes beyond their control. For 
all-risk protection of about $353 million on 
1955 crop investments, farmers paid pre- 
miums totaling over $22 million. Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska and New 
Mexico accounted for about $19 million, or 
nearly 73 percent of the total 1955 indem- 
nities. Hurricane Diane accounted for much 
of the $1,163,000 of tobacco indemnities, and 
its aftermath will result in $400,000 of in- 
demnities in Hartford County, Conn., area 
alone. 

In line with the Corporation's assignment 
to develop a sound basis for offering all-risk 
crop insurance protection to farmers, insur- 
ance programs were discontinued, effective in 
1956, in 14 counties in the Southwest area. 
If the Corporation had not been operating 
since 1948 in these 14 counties, the national 
experience would reflect a $6.5 million re- 
serve of premiums over indemnities instead 
of a deficit. During 1948-55, indemnities have 
exceeded premiums in these 14 counties by 
$18.1 million. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION (FDIC). An independent agency 
of the United States Government organized 
tinder the Banking Act of 1933 and operating 
under the provisions of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act of 1950. Its major functions 
are to pay off the insured deposits of banks 
closed without adequate provision having 
been made to pay the claims of their de- 
positors, to act as receiver for all suspended 
national banks and for suspended State banks 
when appointed by State authorities, and 
to prevent the continuance or development 
of unsafe and unsound banking practices. 

On Dec. 31, 1955, total assets of the Cor- 
poration amounted to $1,733,836,504. Over 
99 percent of these assets were United States 
Government obligations. Liabilities amounted 
to $94,351,784, of which credits to insured 
banks toward future assessments represented 
98 percent. The deposit insurance fund, or 
surplus, amounted to $1,639,484,720. 

FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE. A 
branch of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 



functioning in accordance with Public Law 
83, 83rd Congress. The Federal Extension 
Service office is composed of administrative 
and professional personnel serving as the 
liaison between departmental research and 
action agencies and the administrative and 
extension subject-matter staffs at the respec- 
tive State land-grant colleges. Of the total 
money that is put into the cooperative Ex- 
tension Service the Federal government fur- 
nishes less than 42 percent and the States and 
counties supply the balance. Annually the 
Cooperative Extension Service assists over 9 
million families in farming, homemaking, and 
family life. More than 2 million boys and 
girls are members of its 4-H Clubs. Adminis- 
trator: C. M. Ferguson. 

FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD. The Federal 
Maritime Board was established within the 
Department of Commerce by the President's 
Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, effective 
May 24, 1950. This Board consists of three 
members appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate, one of whom is 
designated by the President as Chairman. The 
Chairman is ex officio the Administrator of 
the MARITIME ADMINISTRATION (q.v.). To the 
Federal Maritime Board were delegated the 
regulatory functions of the former United 
States Maritime Commission, and its func- 
tions relating to the determination of sub- 
sidies paid to United States shipbuilders and 
ship operators to compensate for the dif- 
ference between United States and foreign 
building and operating costs. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION SERVICE. The Service, created by the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, is 
an independent governmental agency charged 
with promoting industrial peace and stability. 
In order to carry out its objective, the Service 
encourages and assists the representatives of 
employers and employees, in industries affect- 
ing commerce other than air and rail transpor- 
tation, to resolve their differences through 
free collective bargaining. While the prime 
responsibility for industrial peace rests with 
labor and management, the Service stands 
ready to assist the disputants to achieve and 
maintain harmonious labor relations through 
mediation and conciliation. The Service pos- 
sesses no power to compel the parties to 
settle disputes nor does it have any law en- 
forcement authority. Director: Joseph F. 
Finnegan. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION (FPC). 
An agency of the United States Government, 
first established in 1920 and organized as an 
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independent commission in its present form in 
1930. It has authority to license hydroelectric 
projects on waters over which Congress has 
jurisdiction or on public lands or to utilize 
surplus water from Government dams, to 
regulate electric utilities engaged in the trans- 
mission or sale at wholesale of electric energy 
in interstate commerce, and natural-gas com- 
panies engaged in the transportation or sale 
of natural gas for resale in interstate com- 
merce. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. The Federal 
Reserve System, established (1913) under an 
Act of Congress, comprises the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the Federal Open Market Committee, 
12 Federal Reserve Banks and their 24 
branches situated in different sections of the 
country, and the Federal Advisory Council. 
All national banks are members. The principal 
duties of the Board consist in exerting an in- 
fluence over credit conditions, in order to 
avoid injurious credit expansion or contrac- 
tion, and supervising the Federal Reserve 
Banks and member banks. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (FTC). 
The Federal Trade Commission was created 
in 1914 by Congress to safeguard free com- 
petition in the United States. The Commission 
takes legal action against business firms vio- 
lating standards of competitive fair play and 
engages in work to effect voluntary com- 
pliance with the law and with fair trade 
practices. 

In its enforcement work the Commission 
during fiscal 1955 issued 36 anti-monopoly 
complaints and 125 anti-deceptive practices 
complaints. The anti-monopoly actions ranged 
from an order to stop exclusive dealing ar- 
rangements between a Vermont baking com- 
pany and its retail customers, to orders in- 
volving the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange. In the field of deceptive practices, 
in the 16 months following October 1954, 
complaints were issued against 41 insurance 
companies for false advertising. 

The Commission's trade-practice conference 
promulgated rules for 13 industries, more 
than double the number for which rules 
were issued in 1954. 

Another phase of the Commission's co- 
operative program calls for stipulation agree- 
ments whereby individual concerns agree to 
stop using advertising which the Commission 
considers misleading. 

Statutes administered include the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, outlawing, in general, 
unfair competition; the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, prohibiting price and other discrimina- 



tions, exclusive dealing and tying contracts, 
business mergers, and interlocking directo- 
rates which injure competition; the Wool 
Products Labeling Act and the Fur Products 
Labeling Act, which gives the Commission 
supervisory authority over export trade 
associations. The Commission also has duties 
under the Lanham Trade-Mark Act of 1946. 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND. See RHODESIA AND NVASALAND, 
FEDERATION OF. 

FENCING. Mrs Maxine Mitchell, Holly- 
wood A.C., was the only champion to suc- 
cessfully defend a title in the national meet of 
1955 held in New York in June. Other victors 
were: Albert Axelrod, Salie Santelli, foil; 
Abram Cohen, Fencers Club, epee; Dick 
Dyer, Salle Csiszar, saber; Fencers Club, foil 
team; Salle Santelli, epee and saber team; 
Fencers Club, three-weapon; Salle Santelli, 
women's team. 

In the world championships at Rome the 
following were victors: Josef Gyuricza, Hun- 
gary, foil; Giorgio Anglesio, Italy, epee; 
Aladar Gerevich, Hungary, saber; Lidia 
Domolki, Hungary, women's; Italy, foil 
team; Hungary, saber and women's team. 

The United States took team honors in the 
Pan-American games, with Argentina second. 
FIJI. A colony of Great Britain, situated in 
the South Pacific, due east of northern 
Australia, consisting of 322 islands, 106 of 
which are inhabited, and the dependent is- 
land of Rotuma. Total area: 7,083 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1954 est.): 328,000. Capital: Suva. 
Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice, 
and pineapples are the principal products. 
Trade (1954): imports Fl 1, 642,801 ; exports 
F11,239,985. Finance (1955 est.): revenue 
F5, 137,389; expenditure F5,133,426. Fiji is 
administered by a governor, assisted by an 
executive council and a legislative council. 
Governor: Sir R. H. Garvey. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. There was a con- 
siderable increase in gross sales of new securi- 
ties by corporations, although the net inflow 
of funds was probably roughly equal to or 
slightly higher than that for the year 1954. 
There were many issues to refinance or to 
retire existing debt. Through November 1955, 
corporations sold $3,842 million of bonds 
publicly for cash and placed $2,955 million 
privatelyfor a total of $6,697 million. 

Because of the favorable conditions in the 
capital markets, good credit-risk corporations 
were able to issue long-term bonds at yields 
0.25 of 1 percent to 0.5 of 1 percent above 
the prevailing rate on long-term U.S. Gov- 
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ernment issues. This was in spite of the high 
rates prevailing in the short-term money 
markets. 

Corporate common stock issues for new 
money totaled $2,060 million through Novem- 
ber, 1955, a considerable increase over the 
$1,213 million sold in 1954. The total for pre- 
ferred stocks through November, 1955, was 
$594 million as compared with $816 million 
issued in the full year 1954. 

In general, much of the increase in net sales 
of new securities was by finance-type corpora- 
tions. This may be attributed to the greatly 
increased lending activities of these companies 
in the consumer credit field. 

States, municipalities, and local public 
authorities sharply reduced their borrowings 
in the capital markets. A total of $5,959 mil- 
lion of bonds were issued by such borrowers 
a decline of about 14 percent from 1954. 

The year 1955 saw some notable develop- 
ments such as new bond issues in the U.S. 
by Norway and South Africa and a con- 
tinuation of the validation of German bonds 
following completion of plans for settlement 
of interest arrears. 

An all-time high level of economic activity 
in 1955, resulting in increased profits for 
business, contributed to active trading in 
securities markets. Corporate profits after 
taxes were approximately $22,300 million, and 
dividends paid reached $10,800 million. Of the 
1,076 common-stock issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, 91.2 percent paid one 
or more cash dividends during the year ; and 
all such issues paid 15.7 percent more in 
dividends than in 1954. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, 649,- 
602,291 shares were traded; and bond trading 
amounted to $1,046 million. The American 
Stock Exchange handled trading of 229,350,- 
000 shares of stock and $35.5 millions in 
bonds. All these figures represent substantial 
increases in volume of trading over 1954. 
Nevertheless, the securities markets were con- 
sidered "thin." The turnover of securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange has been 
estimated to be only at a rate of 18.7 percent 
for the year 1955, and it has been estimated 
that active trading in stocks involves only 
about 5 percent of the totals outstanding. 

During the year there was a further in- 
crease in the available supply of American 
Depositary Receipts which enable investors 
to trade in the shares of foreign corporations 
without the considerable difficulties in trans- 
ferring the actual stock certificates which 
remain abroad. 



Declines in the averages of stock prices 
occurred in March, May, July, and in Septem- 
ber-October. The decline in late September 
was frequently attributed to the uncertain 
outlook following President Eisenhower's 
sudden illness. Nevertheless stock prices 
generally moved upward. In the case of 
industrial securities, the high of 488.40 was 
reached in December; the 167.83 for the rails 
was in November; and the high of 66.68 for 
utilities was reached in July. By the end of 
November, credit extended by brokers and 
dealers to their customers totaled $2,759 mil- 
lion. 

A decline in yields is notable except in the 
high-grade preferred stocks. This may be 
explained by the increases in market values of 
stocks without sufficient increases in per- 
share dividends to raise the yields. 

The strong demand for credit in 1955, 
coupled with restraints on increases in credit 
available, resulted in sharp increases in short- 
term money rates. Despite the rises in short- 
term interest rates, there were only small in- 
creases in long-term rates. 

Mortgage credit was considered tight dur- 
ing a part of the year, but towards the year- 
end easing actions were taken by the Home 
Loan Bank Board and Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

Consumer credit rose sharply from $29,- 
029 million in November 1954 to $35,059 mil- 
lion a year later. The increase in automobile 
installment credit was nearly $4,000 million. 

Net gains in deposits was less than in 1954 
because of increased deposit withdrawals. 
Banks paid out $675 million in interest- 
dividends to depositors, some $44 million 
more than in 1954. 

Savings and loan associations grew in 
assets from $30,168 million in September, 
1954, to $36,233 million a year later. Their 
mortgage loans increased from $25,053 mil- 
lion to $30,616 million. 

FINE ARTS, COMMISSION OF. The 
official advisory body of the United States 
Government upon matters of art concerning 
projects of the Federal Government in the 
District of Columbia. Chairman: David E. 
Finley. 

FINLAND. A republic of Northern Europe. 
Capital, Helsinki (Helsingfors). Finland's 
original area of 149,588 sq.mi., including 
about 11 percent of inland water area, was 
reduced to 130,160 sq.mi. under the terms of 
the peace treaty of Feb. 10, 1947 with Soviet 
Russia. The population, on July 1, 1955, was 
estimated at 4,238,000. Chief cities (1954): 
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Helsinki (Helsingfors), 396,343; Turku 
(Abo), 107,519; Tampere (Tammerfors), 
107,577. 

Production. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion although the cultivated area covers only 
6.6 percent of the land. However, the 
country's principal source of wealth lies in 
its forests, of which there are about 53,771,- 
000 acres, with productivity on 42,206,000 
acres. Timber production in 1954: 1,028,000 
standards; cellulose, 1,573,200 metric tons; 
mechanical pulp, 190,300 tons; paper, 847,- 
300 tons. In 1954, imports were valued at 
152,140 million marks; exports at 156,620 
mirion. 

Government. Revenue, in 1955, was esti- 
mated at 224,000 million marks, and ex- 
penditure at 230,300 million marks The Con- 
stitution of July 17, 1919, vested executive 
powers in a President elected for six years by 
300 electors, chosen in the same manner as 
members of the Diet, The 200 members of 
the Diet are elected by direct vote of all 
qualified citizens. President of the republic: 
Julio K. Paasikivi. Premier: Urho Kekkonen 
(see Event*, below). 

Events, 1955. The most momentous and 
gratifying development of the year, % from 
the Finnish viewpoint, was the return of the 
152 -square-mile Porkkala naval base near 
Helsinki, which Soviet forces had held under 
a 50-year lease since the 1944 armistice. 
Moscow also withdrew its long-standing 
objection to Finland's joining the Nordic 
Council, a regional organization concerned 
purely with economic, and cultural coopera- 
tion. 

On the home front, it was not quite such 
smooth sailing for the Government. Premier 
Kekkonen, having once more withdrawn his 
offer of resignation, which he had handed to 
the President on Dec. 17, 1954 continued in 
office throughout the year. However, he again 
skirted do teat on a number of issues. 

The most serious crisis occurred in mid- 
March when some 25,000 government em- 
ployees, including railroad personnel, customs 
officials, and the staff of many other public 
services, went on strike to enforce higher 
wages. For about two weeks, commerce was 
practically at a standstill as railroads and 
ports were shut tight. Kekkonen, angered by 
the failure of his Social-Democratic Cabinet 
ministers to curb the striking unions, again 
offered to resign. However, the President 
again was able to dissuade Kekkonen from 
carrying out his threat, and on March 26 the 
strike was settled, the government workers 



winning the salary increases they had asked 
for. 

In spite of his venerable age, President 
Paasikivi maintained a firm hold both on the 
affairs and the hearts of the Finnish nation. 
With his second term in office due to expire 
in March 1956, a presidential race got under 
way in the summer on the assumption that 
the old statesman was unlikely to make a 
bid for another term. 

The only international incident of any 
importance occurred in mid-March when the 
Finnish tanker Aruba, carrying 13,000 tons of 
Rumanian oil to a Communist China port, 
was threatened with seizure. On March 16, 
the Seamen's Union in Helsinki announced 
that it had granted permission to the sailors 
aboard the tanker to strike, on the basis that 
no ship should be permitted to follow a route 
endangering the lives of the crew. A later 
report indicated that the tanker had been 
rerouted to Colombo, Ceylon. 

Early in May, a new trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Finland was 
signed. The latter agreed to buy $3 million 
worth of cotton and $2.25 million worth of 
of tobacco from American producers in ex- 
change for prefabricated housing to be used 
by American interests overseas. 

FIRE PROTECTION. Property valued at 
$1,026.2 million was destroyed by fire in the 
United States during 1955 according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Fire was also responsible 
for the deaths of 11,475 persons in the United 
States, during the same period. Corresponding 
figures for 1954 were $1,016.9 million and 
12,100 deaths. In Canada during 1955 the 
losses are estimated at $72 million and 475 
fatalities. The year's toll of property in the 
United States included $876.2 million in dam- 
age to buildings and contents and $150 mil- 
lion in losses to aircraft, motor vehicle, forest, 
and other fires not involving buildings. 

There were 316 fires involving losses of at 
least a quarter million dollars each, including 
22 that occurred in Canada. This compares 
with 313 such fires in 1954. 

The most costly single fire of the year oc- 
curred at Whiting, Ind., on August 27 when 
a violent explosion rocked the refinery of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Two persons 
were killed and more than 30 injured. 
Property damage is reliably estimated at $16 
million. The two fires which took the greatest 
individual toll of life involved a Chicago 
lodging house and a restaurant in Andover, 
Ohio. In the former, 29 *f the estimated 245 
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men asleep in the upper stories of the 5- 
story building lost their lives in a fire that 
broke out about 2:00 a.m. on February 12 in 
a second-floor room. At Andover, Ohio, on 
August 10, a mysterious explosion shattered 
and ignited a restaurant, killing 22 persons. 
In general it can be said that continued 
progress was made during 1955 in fire depart- 
ment administration and operation. A special 
contribution to the science of fire-fighting 
were studies in operation and relative effec- 
tiveness of so-called "fog nozzles," conducted 
at the University of Maryland. Significant 
contributions to the problem of radiation 
hazards in fire-fighting were made by the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs and 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission in a 
bulletin entitled "Radiation Hazards in Fire 
Fighting." The decision of the Bell Tele- 
phone System to enter actively the field of 
municipal fire-alarm service is a matter of far- 
reaching effects. Telephone companies are now 
operating municipal fire-alarm systems in Mi- 
ami, Omaha, Indianapolis, Syracuse, and a 
few other cities. 

FISCAL SERVICE. Under the direction of 
the Fiscal Assistant Secretary (William T. 
Heffelfinger), the Fiscal Service administers 
the fiscal activities of the United States 
Treasury. It is composed of the Office of the 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States 
(Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer), Bureau of the 
Public Debt (Edwin L. Kilby, Commis- 
sioner), and the Bureau of Accounts (Robert 
W. Maxwell, Commissioner) . 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. The re- 
sponsibilities of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in the realm of conservation, recreation, and 
commerce are many and varied. A budget of 
approximately $55 million was provided for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. Kansas 
got its first federal wildlife refuge when the 
Kirwin National Wildlife Refuge was estab- 
lished. A third refuge was set up on Long 
Island, on land donated to the Department 
of the Interior by Mrs. Elizabeth Alexandria 
Morton Tilton. A total of 27,150 acres was 
purchased during the year and the purchase 
of another 4,200 acres authorized. 

Two major threats of invasion of wildlife 
refuges by the military were warded off 
through the efforts of Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay, who was backed up 
by an aroused public. The proposed use of 
part of the Arkansas National Wildlife refuge 
in Texas for a photofiash bombing range was 
withdrawn when the danger to the whoop- 



ing crane was demonstrated. Similarly the 
suggestion that 10,700 acres of the Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife refuge be placed 
in control of the military as an artillery range 
was dropped, for the present at least. 

The whooping crane probably occupied the 
number one spot in the minds of the American 
people during 1955 so far as wildlife is con- 
cerned. Seldom has any bird migration been 
so closely watched, and seldom has a wildlife 
news story given as much satisfaction as did 
the report that 20 of the remaining 21 whoop- 
ing cranes had arrived at their Aransas win- 
tering grounds and brought eight young birds 
with them. After two years of study, a 
regulation was issued which provided that 
there should be no leasing for oil and gas 
exploration on areas deemed to be indis- 
pensable for rare and endangered species. 

A report on the first year of activities under 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act showed that 
during fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, $1,- 
434,000 had been expended on biological re- 
search for fish and fisheries and $1,444,000 
spent on exploration, development, and uti- 
lization of American fishing resources. More 
than 5,000 poisons have been tested in the 
fight on the sea lamprey, which has moved in- 
to the Great Lakes with disastrous effects on 
commercial fishing. 

Continued achievement is reported on the 
Federal Aid programs financed by the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act for the restoration of 
wildlife and the Dingell- Johnson Act for the 
restoration of fish. 

A total of 65,638 fu/-seal skins was taken 
in 1955 on the Pribilof Islands. 

FISHING RECORDS. See WORLD RECORD 
CATCHES OF GAME FISH. 

FLAXSEED. The 1955 crop of 40,638,000 
bushels in the United States was slightly less 
than in 1954 but one-eighth above the 1944- 
53 average. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service estimated the harvested acreage at 
4,922,000 bu., 12 percent less than in 1954 
but 27 percent above average North Dakota 
produced 24,301,000 bu., about 3-fifths of the 
nation's total. Preliminary estimates of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service indicated a world 
crop of 139,020,000 bu., 14 percent above 
1954 and 10.5 million above the 1945-49 
average. Canada almost doubled its produc- 
tion from 1954 to 1955 when 21,498,000 bu. 
were produced. Other major producing na- 
tions: Argentina, 16 million; India, 15.52 
million; and Uruguay, 3 million bu. 

FLOOD CONTROL. Because of the year's 
heavy losses from floods widely scattered over 
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When fire swept a factory in Philadelphia, an alert newspaper photographer caught this shot 
of a fireman sprinting successfully to avoid being crushed by falling bricks. 
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Wide World 



Two days after unprecedented rains deluged the Northeast, flood waters still surround a smol- 
dering factory (set afire when water hit the boilers) in Putnam, Conn. 
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* Wide World 

Scenes after hurricane-produced floodshouse tipped over in Southbridge, Mass, (above), and 
blocked intersection in Waterbury, Conn, (below) attest raging waters' wide range. 
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the country, it seems likely that Congress will 
appropriate more funds for flood control in 
the coming year than ever before. September 
brought floods to North Carolina and 
southern Texas; southern New England and 
parts of eastern Pennsylvania and New York 
were dealt a double blow. The heavy rainfall 
that came from hurricanes Connie and Diane 
in August caused damage estimated at $1,666 
million. Then again in October floods came to 
the same area to add to the damage and the 
death toll. About 250 persons were dead or 
missing as a result of these two floods alone ; 
and the Army engineers spent $31.6 million 
in emergency repairs. 

Estimates made in September indicated 
that if an investment of $60 million already 
authorized by Congress had been made on 
certain designated flood control works in the 
three most southerly New England states that 
$50 million of damage would have been pre- 
vented hi that flood alone. The benefits, actual 
and potential, of flood control in the Cali- 
fornia floods of late December are even more 
striking. The Shasta Dam at the headwaters 
of the Sacramento River, the Folsam on the 
American River, and the Friant Dam on the 
San Joaquin greatly minimized the flood 
flows. The greatest damage occurred on the 
Feather River, where the proposed Oroville 
Dam would undoubtedly have largely pre- 
vented the flood had it been built. 

Possibly the most destructive flood of 1955 
occurred in India, in October, when 175 per- 
sons were killed and $30 million in farm 
crops were destroyed. The deaths that will 
occur as a result of famines may make these 
figures seem small in comparison. 

FLORIDA. A south Atlantic State. Area: 
58,666 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 2,771,305, 
compared with (1940 census): 1,897,414. 
Chief cities (1950 census): Tallahassee 
(capital), 27,237; Miami, 249,276; Jackson- 
ville, 204,517; Tampa, 124,681. Nickname, 
The Peninsula State. Motto, In God We 
Trust. Flower, Orange Blossom. Bird, Mock- 
ingbird. Song, The Swanee River. Entered the 
Union, Mar. 3, 1845. See AGRICULTURE, EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $348,820,000; general expendi- 
ture, $327,335,000. 

Legislation. The Florida legislature met in 
regular session from April 5 to June 3, and in 
special session on June 6. It will reconvene 
June 4, 1956. 



The legislature approved a record general 
appropriations bill of $404 million for the 
biennium. Revisions in sales tax regulations 
were expected to produce $1.5 to $3 million 
annually and an additional $2 million was 
expected from measures affecting State rev- 
enue from racetracks. 

The Governor's salary was raised to $20,000 
and the salary for Supreme Court Justices and 
cabinet members to $15,000. 

Other measures raised teacher pay scales 
$200 annually and provided an additional $25 
per instructional unit for teaching materials; 
provided for 10 dental and 10 medical schol- 
arships to Florida schools and for scholarship 
aid for nurses training; and authorized $8.6 
million for construction of a teaching hos- 
pital in connection with the Medical School 
at the University of Florida. The legislature 
established a 17-member Mental Health 
Council to advise on mental health matters. 
Welfare benefits were provided for disabled 
indigents; and $550,000 appropriation pro- 
vided Salk vaccine for needy children and 
expectant mothers. 

A new highway code, revising the adminis- 
tration of State roads, was enacted. Other 
measures included the establishment of a 
driver-training program in high schools; an 
increase of insurance requirements under the 
driver responsibility law; and the provision 
that uninsured owners unable to pay damages 
shall be liable to 3 -year suspension of drivers' 
licenses and automobile tags. Other legislation 
authorized $500,000 for atomic research, in- 
cluding an atomic reactor. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, LeRoy Collins; 
Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of State, 
R. A. Gray; Attorney General, Richard W. 
Ervin ; State Treasurer, J. Edwin Larson; 
State Auditor, Bryan Willis; State Comp- 
troller, Ray E. Green. 

FOLSOM, MARION BAYARD. United 
States Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, born Nov. 23, 1893, in McRae, Ga. 
After a distinguished career in the fields of 
banking, economics, and social service, he 
became Under Secretary of the Treasury in 
1953. Mr. Folsom was appointed by President 
Eisenhower to succeed Mrs. Oveta Gulp 
Hobby, and was sworn in to the post of 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on Aug. 2, 1955. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION (FAO). During 1955, FAO reached 
its 10th anniversary. There was continued 
steady progress along the lines laid down at 
the last biennial Conference held in 1953, with 
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especial reference to the policy of "selective 
expansion" of production and consumption. 
This was overshadowed by the realization 
that surpluses of certain agricultural products 
were accumulating in some areas, while in 
others the consumption of foodstuffs still re- 
mained below prewar levels. 

During the year, FAO operated on a budget 
of $6 million for the regular program, while 
almost $8 million was eventually available 
from the UN Special Technical Assistance 
Fund. 

Important meetings on Livestock Produc- 
tion were held in Latin America and Aus- 
tralia. In the technical assistance field, in- 
creased attention was paid to all aspects of 
milk production. This work was linked closely 
with that done by UNICEF in increasing milk 
consumption, and by FAO's own economics 
and nutrition divisions in the same field. In 
the technical assistance field, too, notable 
progress was made in some of the very large 
development schemes for land and water use, 
such as those in the Ganges Delta in East 
Pakistan, in the Rufiji Basin in Tanganyika, 
and in Iran. During 1955 the work of the 
Economics Division was very largely Con- 
cerned with problems of surplus disposal. This 
was reflected in increasing attention to dis- 
tribution and marketing problems in the tech- 
nical assistance field also. Improvement of 
agricultural statistics, and the training of local 
personnel in this work, continued under the 
technical assistance program. Fisheries prog- 
ress during the year was along lines already 
laid down. Contributions were made to the 
UN Conference on the Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the Sea. 

The publication of World Forest Resources, 
an inventory compiled by FAO from material 
collected during 1953-54, was a highlight of 
the year in forestry. Another important event 
was the first meeting of the newly formed 
Near East Forestry Commission, the 4th such 
regional body to be operating under FAO. 

Much of the important nutrition work 
during 1955 consisted in cooperation with 
other agencies, and especially with UNICEF 
and WHO, and with the agriculture and eco- 
nomics divisions of FAO itself. During the 
year, more attention was given to problems 
of defining levels of nutrition ; an expert com- 
mittee on protein requirements met in Rome. 

The 8th Conference Session approved plans 
for a world survey of natural resources, while 
others concerned increased work to promote 
further production and consumption of milk 
and milk products; the appointment of a 



specialist liaison officer for work on the agri- 
cultural aspects of nuclear energy; and a 
strengthening of the Organization's regional 
activities. An important resolution was also 
passed agreeing to the admission of qualified 
countries to associate membership of the Or- 
ganization. At the end of the Session, Tunisia 
was welcomed as the 72nd member nation of 
FAO; and the level of the budget for 1956 
and 1957 was agreed at $6.6 and $6.8 million 
respectively. 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
(FDA). This unit of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is responsible 
for the enforcement of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and other related 
laws. In the 1955 fiscal year, 1,049 shipments 
were seized, 248 criminal prosecutions were 
instituted, and 10 injunctions were filed for 
alleged violations. Import shipments denied 
entry for failure to comply with U.S. require- 
ments totaled 6,167. 

Eighty-eight percent of the food seizures 
were based on filth and decomposition, with 
3,909 tons of unfit food seized. The Food and 
Drug Administration and many industries 
concerned are continuing efforts to improve 
the sanitary handling of food. Major progress 
in this area in 1955 was in resumption of the 
program of seizure of grain contaminated by 
insects and rodents. Fifteen railway carloads 
were seized in the calendar year 1955 and 18 
carloads were voluntarily diverted from hu- 
man food channels without seizure. 

In March 1955, residue tolerances were es- 
tablished for 69 pesticide chemicals used on 
agricultural crops, on the basis of previous 
exhaustive public hearings. Under the new 
procedures the petitioner, usually the manu- 
facturer, presents scientific data on toxicity 
studies of the chemical and the amount of 
its residue that would be safe to the con- 
sumer if it remained in the food supply. If 
the FDA chemists and pharmacologists agree 
that the proposed tolerance would be safe, it 
is formally established. Another step toward 
protecting the public from potentially harm- 
ful chemicals was in the removal of one red 
and two orange coal-tar colors from the list 
that may be certified for food use, after recent 
studies showed that they are toxic in heavy 
concentrations. 

Illegal sales of prescription drugs were 
charged in a large proportion of the drug 
prosecutions in 1955. FDA made a special in- 
vestigation early in 1955 of sales of "pep 
pills" to truck drivers which culminated in 
October in the arraignment of 42 persons. The 
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use of these amphetamine drugs encourages 
drivers to continue on the road beyond the 
point of fatigue and thus endanger their own 
lives and those of others on the highways. 

FOOTBALL. Oklahoma was voted the 
nation's leading intercollegiate eleven and won 
the O'Donnell Trophy. The Sooners annexed 
their 8th Big Seven Conference title in a row 
and were chosen to oppose Maryland in the 
Miami (Fla.) Orange Bowl. Bud Wilkinson's 
team added 10 victories to its string in the 
1955 campaign. Maryland, the only other 
major squad to capture all of its contests 
(10), was placed third in the final Associated 
Press poll. Michigan State was rated second, 
a 21-7 decision over Notre Dame adding con- 
siderably to its stature. The Spartans' lone 
loss came at the hands of Michigan, 14-7. 

U.C.L.A. was a standout in the Pacific 
Coast Conference. Its only loss came in a non- 
league battle with powerful Maryland when 
the Uclans bowed, 7-0. Ohio State, losing to 
Stanford, 6-0, and Duke, 20-14, outside the 
conference, repeated as Big Ten champion, 
but was ineligible to go to the Rose Bowl two 
years in a row, and Michigan State was 
picked. Ohio State blasted the hopes of Michi- 
gan for the title and the trip to the coast by 
routing the Wolverines, 17-0, before 97,369 
fans at Ann Arbor, Mich., on November 19. 

On November 26 at Los Angeles the Uni- 
versity of Southern California upset Notre 
Dame, 42-20, before 94,892. The Trojans put 
on a 21-point rally in the last quarter to win. 
Army, which won 6 decisions in 9 games, fur- 
nished another of the year's surprises by beat- 
ing favored Navy, 14-6, in the 56th meeting 
of their classic at Philadelphia on November 
26. A crowd of more than 100,000 saw the 
Cadets come back to triumph after the Mid- 
dies had moved 76 yards with the opening 
kick-off to gain a 6-0 lead. 

Pitt, although losing to Oklahoma, Navy, 
and Miami of Florida, received the Lambert 
Trophy as Eastern leader. Texas Christian 
took laurels in the Southwest; and Missis- 
sippi repeated as Southeastern champion. 
Among the other major title-winners were 
West Virginia, Southern ; Maryland and Duke 
(tie), Atlantic Coast; Princeton, Ivy; Rhode 
Island, Yankee; Miami (O.), Mid-American; 
Coe, Midwest; Texas Tech, Border; Idaho 
State, Rocky Mountain ; Wichita and Detroit 
(tie), Missouri Valley. 

Pasadena's Rose Bowl contest of Jan. 2, 
1956, produced one of the wildest finishes in 
the history of the classic. Michigan State 
added an important victory to its record by 



rallying to top U.C.L.A, 17-14. A crowd of 
100,809 saw Dave Kaiser, an end, kick a place- 
ment field goal from the 31-yard line to de- 
cide the thrilling game in the last 7 seconds. 
In the Orange Bowl, Oklahoma routed Mary- 
land, 20-6, before 76,561. The victors scored 
all their points in the second half. Mississippi 
upset Texas Christian, 14-13, in the Dallas 
Cotton Bowl. Georgia Tech stopped Pitt, 7-0, 
in the New Orleans Sugar Bowl. Wyoming 
upset Texas Tech, 21-14, in the Sun Bowl at 
El Paso. 

The East routed the West, 29-6, as Jerry 
Reichow of Iowa starred in the annual Shrine 
benefit game at San Francisco on December 
31. Southern Stars swept post-season games 
with the North, winning the Shriners' North- 
South, the Blue-Gray and Senior bowl con- 
tests. The College All-Stars, led by Ralph 
Guglielmi, upset the Cleveland Browns, 30- 
27, at Soldier Field in Chicago on August 12. 
The Cleveland Browns captured the cham- 
pionship in the Eastern Conference and the 
Los Angeles Rams won in the West. The 
Browns annexed the playoff at Los Angeles 
on December 26 by 38-14. Otto Graham paced 
the victors, scoring two touchdowns and toss- 
ing passes for two others. 

FOOTBALL. ASSOCIATION. See SOCCER. 

FORD FOUNDATION. Incorporated in 
1936, to receive and administer funds for sci- 
entific, educational and charitable purposes, 
all for the public welfare. Headquarters: 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Bulk of 
its assets was stock in Ford Motor Company. 
By the end of 1955, the Ford Foundation had 
granted or appropriated some $875 million. 

The Foundation has established independ- 
ent, non-profit organizations: National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation; Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences ; East 
European Fund; Fund for Adult Education; 
Fund for the Advancement of Education; 
Fund for the Republic; Intercultural Publi- 
cations; and Resources for the Future. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 
An office of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture having primary responsibility for pro- 
moting the export of United States farm prod- 
ucts and general responsibility for the for- 
eign activities of the Department. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE, BUREAU OF. 
This Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
expanded its efforts to further the interests of 
businessmen in the field of international trade 
in 1955. The Bureau cooperated with the For- 
eign Service and international organizations 
in efforts to encourage and accelerate trade 
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White-clad Oklahoma halfback Tommy McDonald scores against Texas in a Southwestern 
Conference thriller. Oklahoma remained undefeated in 1955 for the second straight year. 



liberalization and met demands for services 
from American businessmen. 

BFC participated in the preparations for 
the renegotiation of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and for the undertaking 
of a general round of tariff negotiations. Bu- 
reau personnel participated in numerous in- 
ternational conferences. Major contributions 
were made by BFC in the planning and con- 
duct of the international trade fair program. 

Businessmen continued to place heavy de- 
mands on the Bureau for information about 
foreign dealers and representatives, sources of 
supply, and other types of commercial 
connections. The export control program in 
1955 was concerned mainly with carrying out 
the revised security export control policy 
which permitted the removal of less strategic 
items from the lists of commodities controlled 
for security reasons and the relaxation of 
certain U.S. export licensing requirements to 
friendly countries. 

The Bureau initiated various new publica- 
tions and made substantial improvements in 
the existing ones, with emphasis on providing 
maximum utility to businessmen. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY, COUN- 
CIL ON. Established by the President of the 
United States on Dec. 11, 1954, the basic 
membership consists of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
the Director of the International Cooperation 



Administration. There are 4 ex-officio mem- 
bers, and additional government agencies are 
included on an ad hoc basis when considera- 
tion is being given to subjects within their 
area of responsibility. A close working rela- 
tionship is maintained with the Cabinet, the 
National Security Council, and the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. The year 1955 
witnessed higher levels of production in most 
parts of the world, which were reflected in an 
increase in world trade and further progress 
in relaxation of foreign exchange and trade 
restrictions. As foreign nations built up their 
gold and dollar reserves, they tended to re- 
move discriminations against dollar imports. 
These trends, together with the business boom 
in this country, resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in both U.S. exports and imports. 

The improved international financial posi- 
tion of countries abroad was indicated by the 
further rise in their gold and dollar reserves, 
although the accumulation took place at a 
slower rate than during the preceding two 
years. In September the gold and dollar hold- 
ings of foreign nations (aside from the 
U.S.S.R.) totaled $26,300 million, showing an 
increase of over $1,200 million. 

The clearest picture of the dollar position 
of the rest of the world is given by the U.S. 
balance of payments. During the first 9 
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months of 1955 foreign nations obtained a 
little over $13,000 million from sales of goods 
and services to this country. Of this total, 
$8,400 million consisted of merchandise, and 
preliminary data indicate a total for the year 
of over $11,000 million. Among the dollar- 
earning services transportation and travel 
brought in over $1,700 million during the 
nine months. 

The largest non-merchandise source of dol- 
lar earnings were U.S. military expenditures 
abroad. These outlays, including construction 
expenditures, direct procurement by military 
agencies, and purchases by U.S. military per- 
sonnel abroad, amounted to $2,100 million in 
the first 3 quarters of 1955. The total amount 
of dollars received by countries abroad dur- 
ing the 9 months through U.S. imports of 
goods and services, gifts, grants, military ex- 
penditures, and U.S. capital movements to- 
taled $15,800 million. On the other hand, 
foreign expenditures for U.S. goods and serv- 
ices amounted to $14,300 million. 

Continued progress was made in liberaliz- 
ing intra-European trade under the program 
fostered by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. This brought to more 
than four-fifths the proportion of private in- 
tra-European imports freed from quota re- 
strictions, and many countries reached a ratio 
of over 90 percent. In addition, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, Great Britain, 
and a number of other countries increased 
considerably the proportion of goods that 
could be imported from the dollar area with- 
out special license. In Latin America and the 
Far East some progress was made in simpli- 
fying the complicated multiple exchange rate 
devices so prevalent in those areas. 

Despite the gains recorded in 1955, it was 
clear that much still remained to be done be- 
fore the goal of full currency convertibility 
was reached. About one-third of all member 
nations of the International Monetary Fund 
still employed some form of multiple ex- 
change rate device, whereby different rates 
are used for various kinds of import, export, 
and capital transactions. 

During the 12 months ended June 30, 1955, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development made loans totaling $410 
million. Other loans made later in 1955 
brought the total lending operations of the 
Bank as of November 30, 1955, to $2,415 
million. The International Monetary Fund 
was relatively inactive during the year, mem- 
ber drawings up to October 31 amounting to 
$27.5 million and repayments to $103 million. 



Total sales of foreign exchange as of Oct. 31, 
1955, were $1,216 million and repayments 
$853 million. 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. See INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION. 

FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD. A 
Board constituting the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of the Army, which was created by 
the Celler Act in 1934 to provide for the es- 
tablishment, operation, and maintenance of 
foreign trade zones in the United States. The 
Chairman is the Secretary of Commerce. This 
Act, as amended by the 81st Congress, pro- 
vides that foreign and domestic merchandise, 
except that prohibited by law, may, without 
being subject to the customs laws of the U.S., 
be brought into a foreign trade zone where it 
may be stored, sold, exhibited, manufactured, 
and manipulated. 

FOREST SERVICE, U.S. Results of the 
Timber Resource Review included estimates 
which indicated that even though the rate of 
per capita use may decline, the nation's grow- 
ing population will require greatly increased 
timber supplies. 

On June 30, 1955, a total of 181,002,248 
acres under administration of the Forest Serv- 
ice included 149 National Forests, 16 exper- 
imental areas, and other project areas located 
in 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. The 
year's harvest of timber from the National 
Forests amounted to 6,380,339,000 board feet. 
Sale of the timber brought $70,760,440 to the 
United States Treasury. 

A total of 2,235,000 acres in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, and Oregon, was airplane- 
sprayed in 1955 to control epidemics of the 
spruce budworm. Control projects also were 
under way against the southern pine beetle in 
Mississippi, Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

Visits to the National Forests for recreation 
purposes totaled 40 million in 1954. 

Mining claims on national-forest lands 
reached a peak of 166,000 in 1955. Public Law 
167 was enacted by Congress July 23, 1955, 
to help prevent abuses of the mining laws and 
interference between mining claims and the 
management of national-forest resources. 

The Forest Service fought 9,976 fires in the 
National Forests during the fiscal year 1955. 
Area burned was 203,973 acres. 

Under authorization of the Clarke-McNary 
Act of 1924, the Forest Service cooperated 
with 43 States and Hawaii in the protection 
of State and private lands from fire, and co- 
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Evacuees from the Tachen Islands, threatened by Red guns on the mainland, find sanctuary 
on the island of Formosa. This mother and baby are typical. 



operated with 43 States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico in the production and distribution of 
trees to farmers and other landowners. Con- 
trol work against the white pine blister rust 
was carried on in cooperation with 25 States. 

The Forest Service continued flood preven- 
tion work in the Los Angeles and Santa Ynez 
watersheds in California, the Little Tallahat- 
chie and Yazoo in Mississippi, and the Poto- 
mac River watershed in Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

The Hubbard Brook Experimental Forest 
was established in New Hampshire to inaugu- 
rate watershed management research in New 
England. 

Progress was made in the control of the 
European pine sawfly by propagation and re- 
lease of a virus which attacks the insects. 
Bark-penetrating oil solutions containing 
ethylene dibromide proved effective in con- 
trolling several species of bark beetles in Cal- 
ifornia. A previously unknown canker disease 



of slash pine was discovered in south Georgia. 

FORMOSA (TAIWAN). A group of is- 
lands about 100 miles off the South China 
coast. It includes the island of Formosa itself, 
13 other small islands in the Taiwan Group, 
and 63 other islands in the Penghu (Pesca- 
dores) Group. The Taiwan Group of 14 is- 
lands has an aggregate area of 13,837 sq.mi. ; 
the Penghu Group, 49 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) 
10 million. Taipei, the provincial capital, be- 
came also the provisional seat of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China in 1949 fol- 
lowing the Communist occupation of the 
mainland of China. 

Production. In 1954, agricultural products 
were valued at T$464,l 86,540. Food crops in- 
cluding rice, sweet potatoes, wheat, peanuts, 
and soy beans were valued at T$332,828,440, 
or 71.6 percent of the total. Sugar production 
was worth T$72,904,900, or 15.T percent of 
the total. Up to the end of 1954, there were 
14,392 registered factories operating in For- 
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mosa. Approximately 46 percent (6,633) of 
the factories are engaged in food processing. 
Other important industries are ceramics, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, machinery, and appliances. In 
1954, exports from Formosa were valued at 
the equivalent of U.S. $97,756,121 and im- 
ports at U.S.$110,217,215. 

United States Aid. United States military, 
economic, and technical assistance authorized 
for the year 1955 came to U.S.$95 million. 
An estimated 600,000 men of the U.S. Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps are sta- 
tioned on Formosa. 

Government. Formosa is administered as a 
province of the Republic of China. It has a 
provincial assembly and is divided into 5 
municipalities and 16 counties, each having a 
legislative council of its own. C.K. Yen was 
appointed governor of the province on June 
4, 1954, to succeed O.K. Yui who became Pre- 
mier of the Central Government in May. 

Events, 1955. The Chinese Communists 
landed on the island outpost of Yikiangshan 
on January 18 after subjecting it to intense 
bombing. All of the 720 defenders of the is- 
land died at their post after 61 hours of bitter 
resistance. Nationalist troops and the civilian 
population were evacuated on February 6 
from the Tachen Islands off the Chekiang 
coast some 200 miles north of Formosa. 

The Mutual Defense Treaty between the 
Republic of China and the United States came 
into force on March 3, when Chinese Foreign 
Minister George K.C. Yeh and American Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles exchanged 
the instruments of ratification in Taipei. 

The Governments of the Republic of China 
and the United States formally signed a bi- 
lateral agreement for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in Washington, D.C., on July 
18, with Ambassador V.K. Wellington Koo 
representing China and Assistant Secretary of 
State Walter S. Robertson representing the 
United States. 

General Sun Li-jen, President Chiang Kai- 
shek's personal chief-of-staff since 1954, 
turned in his resignation on August 21 and 
requested a full investigation after Major Kuo 
Ting-liang, for many years his trusted lieu- 
tenant, had been exposed as the head of a 
Communist spy ring. 

Tunghai University, the first Christian in- 
stitution of higher learning in Formosa, offi- 
cially opened in November, 1955, with an en- 
rolment of 155 men and 45 women. 

The Republic of China vetoed at the United 
Nations Security Council on December 13 
Outer Mongolia's application for admission 



to the United Nations. Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chi- 
nese delegate to the United Nations, expressed 
the opinion that voting for the package deal 
would mean officiating at the burial of Article 
4 of the United Nations Charter. 

FRANCE. A Republic of Western Europe 
and the metropolitan territory of the French 
Union. Area: 212,269 sq.mi. ; pop. (May 
1954): 42,999,500. Chief cities: Paris, 2,850,- 
000 (1954) ; Marseilles, 535,264; Lyons, 460,- 
748; Toulouse, 264,411. 

Production. In thousands of metric tons, 
monthly production of coal was 4,342 (Saar: 
1,451) in September; and of steel, 1,084 
(Saar: 274) in June. The index of industrial 
production (1948 as 100) was 150 in January 
and 158 in June 1955. On September 3, Min- 
ister of Finance Pflimlin estimated total pro- 
duction had increased 11 percent in the 
preceding year and 40 percent since 1950. 
Imports for 1954 were valued at 1,477 billion 
francs and exports at 1,463 billion francs. 

Government. The franc remained at 346.5 
to the dollar. The 1955 budget was based 
upon estimated revenue of 2,994 billion francs 
and expenditure of 3,327 billion francs with 
U.S. aid making up much of the deficit. 

Under the Constitution of the Fourth Re- 
public, put into effect Dec. 24, 1946, sover- 
eignty is vested in the French people and 
exercised through representation and refer- 
enda. The National Assembly of 627 mem- 
bers, chosen by equal, direct and secret 
universal suffrage, is the dominant chamber 
of Parliament. The Council of the Republic 
consists of 320 members elected by communal 
and departmental bodies. The President is 
elected for a 7 -year term by both houses and 
may be re-elected once. Rene Coty has been 
President since January 1954. 

Events, 1955. Mendes France bestirred him- 
self early in 1955 to mitigate the dangers to 
France implicit in Anglo-American insistence 
on German rearmament. His hope was to fur- 
ther European federation through an arms 
pool and to promote a Big Four conference 
which, should it eventuate in an East-West 
accord on Germany, might still forestall the 
rearmament of the Reich. On January 5 he 
wrote to Churchill proposing a meeting with 
the U.S.S.R. in May as a means of winning 
support for ratification of the Paris accords 
and convincing the world of Western ardor 
for peace. Churchill on January 12 replied 
sympathetically but negatively. 

Mendes conferred with Adenauer in Baden- 
Baden. Their communiqu6 of January 15 be- 
spoke support of "peace" and "relaxation of 
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tensions," standardization of arms under 
NATO, international supervision of the pro- 
jected Saar plebiscite, and promotion of 
French-German economic and cultural coop- 
eration. Ministers of the 7 States constituting 
the "Western European Union 1 ' met in Paris 
on January 17. When they adjourned 4 days 
later, Germany had rejected, and no other 
participant had supported, Mendes' proposal 
for a supra-national European authority for 
production and procurement of armaments. 
His difficulties were to be increased by his 
announcement on January 20 of a Cabinet 
reorganization. 

On February 3 Mendes asked the Assembly 
for a vote of confidence on his North African 
policy and on February 5 he was defeated, 
319 (including the 98 Communists) to 273. 
His departure from power reflected the re- 
sumption of the classic chaos of parliamentary 
maneuverings and the advent of another Min- 
istry of the "Right," but was followed by his 
success in assuming leadership of the Radi- 
cals in the Party Congress of early May, when 
the venerable Edouard Herriot retired. After 
3 unsuccessful attempts to form a cabinet 
(under Pinay, Pflimlin and Pineau), Edgar 
Faure's Right-Center coalition was approved 
on February 23. 

The new Cabinet, aptly described as the 
"most Rightist" since World War II, won its 
preliminary budget battles in the Assembly 
and pressed for ratification of the Paris ac- 
cords in the Council of the Republic, whose 
members finally approved the treaty for Ger- 
man rearmament on March 27 by a vote of 
184 to 110 and the other related agreements 
by varying majorities. Soviet abrogation in 
April of the French-Soviet Pact of 1944, long 
threatened by Moscow in the event of French 
approval of German rearmament, had little 
political effect. 

Potentially more dangerous was the chal- 
lenge posed by Pierre Poujade and his "Union 
for the Defense of Tradesmen," which he di- 
rected with demagogic skill in a "tax strike" 
by small businessmen and farmers. Despite 
the slight "Left" trend of the spring cantonal 
elections the Cabinet had no reason for alarm 
at the net results. 

Paris politicians were thereafter much pre- 
occupied with international events. Pinay 
conferred with Macmillan in London on April 
21 and in mid-June flew to the U.S.A. where, 
in San Francisco, he publicly championed 
NATO and rejected Soviet proposals for a 
new European security pact and for the "neu- 
tralization" of Germany. 
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Edgar Faure (shown with Ms wije) in 1955 

became the 2Jst postwar Premier of France, 

succeeding Pierre Mendes- France. 
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The worst accident in racing history occurred when this car hit another and exploded into the 
packed crowd, killing 82 persons. The place: Le Mans, France, site of an annual sports-car race. 



The tangled tale of tragedy in North Africa 
is related elsewhere. In Paris the Right fa- 
vored stern repression of rebellion while the 
Left hoped to keep the colonies in the French 
Union by compromising with Arab demands. 
Faure vacillated. His fortunes were fur- 
ther jeopardized by labor unrest in the 
autumn and by events in the Saar. He and 
Adenauer, meeting in Luxembourg on October 
5, endorsed the statute for "Europeanization" 
of the Saar worked" out in 19S4. But the Saar 
voters in the plebiscite of October 23 rejected 
the statute, 2 to 1, and on December 18 elected 
a parliament reincorporating the Saar into 
the Reich. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly reconvened on 
October 4. Faure, having won a confidence 
vote on October 18, 308 to 254, resolved to 
ask a national election in December rather 
than in June 1956, when the mandate of the 
deputies would expire. Another grudging vote 
of confidence on October 28, 271 to 259, was 
followed by a long wrangle within the As- 
sembly and between the Assembly and Coun- 
cil over various proposals to change the elec- 
toral system, none of which was enacted. The 
Premier, facing defeat amid total confusion, 
urged a constitutional amendment to facilitate 



the dissolution of parliament and new elec- 
tions. On November 30 his Cabinet was voted 
out of office by the deputies, 318 to 218, with 
Communists, Socialists, Gaullists, and many 
Radicals and Independents combining against 
him. 

The Cabinet, for the first time since 1877, 
decreed dissolution and planned elections on 
Jan. 2, 1956, under the law of 1951. Mendes 
was furious and accused Faure of a coup de 
jorce. His own control of the Radicals had 
been confirmed in the Party Congress of 
early November. He now organized a "Rally 
of the Republican Left" as a combination of 
all the non-Communist foes of the Right. 
Faure was expelled from the Radical party on 
December 1. The campaign was embittered 
and hard fought. 

The poll of Jan. 2, 1956 revealed that over 
one-third of the French electorate, embittered 
by grievances and disgusted with the vaude- 
ville of constantly shifting coalitions, was 
prepared to cast protest votes for candidates 
of extremist parties which were anti-parlia- 
mentary and anti-democratic. Of the qualified 
voters, 80 percent or 18,825,662 went to the 
polls. The 544 seats for metropolitan France 
were apportioned as follows: Communists, 
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145; Poujade's new party, 51; Gaullists 
(Social Republicans), 16; Socialists, 88; 
Popular Republicans, 70; Independents, 94. 
As for the divided centrists of "Radical" per- 
suasion, they polled together 2,438,183 votes 
and elected a total of 71 deputies, with Men- 
des-France triumphing over Faure within the 
limits of a common defeat but with great 
uncertainity as to how many of the Radical 
deputies would support which one of their 
quarreling leaders. Other seats were divided 
among minor groups. 

The new Assembly was more hopelessly 
split than the old. French political prospects 
in 1956 promised, in even greater measure 
than in the past, legislative confusion and 
irresponsibility, ministerial instability and 
paralysis, and public disenchantment with a 
government incapable of governing by virtue 
of the deep schisms in the French body politic 
and parliament. 

See ALGERIA, BIG FOUR CONFERENCES, 
CAMBODIA, FRENCH UNION, GERMANY, GREAT 
BRITAIN, LAOS, MOROCCO, SAAR, TUNISIA, 
UNITED NATIONS, UNITED STATES, U.S.S.R., 
VIETNAM. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. The Franklin In- 
stitute of the State of Pennsylvania* was 
founded in 1824 as a permanent memorial to 
Benjamin Franklin. It is dedicated to the 
promotion of the mechanic arts and the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge. Its techno- 
logical library contains 146,500 volumes and 
51,000 pamphlets, as well as a collection of 
patent literature. The Institute also maintains 
a scientific and technological museum con- 
taining thousands of action exhibits; the Fels 
Planetarium; an observatory open to the 
public; and a seismograph. Branches of the 
Institute are the Bartol Research Foundation; 
the Biochemical Research Foundation ; and 
the Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development. In 1955, the 
Franklin Medal, highest honor given by the 
Institute, went to Prof. Arne Tiselius, Swed- 
ish chemist. Membership is about 7,100. Ad- 
dress: Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 20th 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, INC. This 
Foundation, at Valley Forge, Pa., is a non- 
profit, nonpolitical, nonscctarian organization 
which annually honors individuals, organiza- 
tions, and schools throughout the United 
States for their work in behalf of a better 
understanding of the American way of life. 
The awards, including the 1955 program, total 
$750,000, in addition to George Washington 
Honor Medals and Certificates of Merit. 



FREEMASONRY. The total world mem- 
bership in Masonk Orders was about 5.5 mil- 
lion ifr 1955, more" than 3.9 million in the U.S. 
The Prime Minister of Japan, Ichiro Hato- 
yama, was made a mason in Tokyo, David 
Sarnoff, head of R.C.A., was awarded the 
N.Y. Grand Lodge Medal for Distinguished 
Achievement, and J'. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, received the Royal Arch Gold 
Medal. Shrine Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren, of which there are 17 in the U.S., passed 
the quarter million mark in the number of 
children treated since 1922 ; total investment 
amounts to $80 million and annual operating 
costs, $5 million. 

FREE WILL BAPTISTS. Established in 
America in 1727 hi the State of North Caro- 
lina, Free Will Baptist^ now number their 
membership at 425,000-. There are 7,600 minis- 
ters. Denominational " headquarters: 3801 
Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

FRENCH-CANADIAN LITERATURE. Ca- 
tholicism in French Canada, says Father Louis 
Lachance in La Lumiere de I'ame, is "a mass 
phenomenon" which favors "the mysticism 
of the leader." In Souvenirs Edouard Mont- 
petit adds the art of "cordial geography" to 
his science of economics. Jean Desy, in Les 
Seniors de la culture, notes the responses of 
his heart to scenes abroad. Father Paul Vanier, 
in a preface to Melanges sur les humanitis, 
speaks of "a new humanism bursting forth 
like a divine light, illuminating existence and 
all reality." Gustave Lanctot, a retired archi- 
vist, reveals his latest discoveries in Une Nou- 
velle-France inconnue: .there was a parlia- 
mentary system in New France even in the 
days of absolutism; food rationing was 
known in Canada on three occasions during 
periods of famine. 

Robert Rumilly celebrated, the 200th an- 
niversary of the deportation of the. Acadians 
in Histoire des Acadiens. The poetry in Car- 
men Lavoie's Saisons de boheme is bright with 
Candian insights in which religion and climate 
mix. 

Though regional novels still abound the 
genre is exhausted ; Chaines is a shocking but 
powerful novel in which Jean Filiatrault con- 
tinues his study of consciences blackened by 
base passions. Rue Deschambault is. made tip 
of delightful stories of childhood in Manitoba 
by the best-loved of novelists, Gabrielle Roy. 
Tarzan, in Zone, a 3-act play by the most 
promising of dramatists, .Marcel Dub, is the 
figure t qf the glamour which is outside the 
law. Le Grand thef des prairies, a life of 
Father Albert Lacombe, missionary, by Father 
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/rot controversy developed in French literary circles over the poems written by 8-year-old 
Minou Drouet. Here she plays a recording of one of them for singer Gloria Lasso. 



P. E. Breton; Chiniquy, by Marcel Trudel; 
Father Leon Pouliot's Monseigneur Boar get; 
Adrien Th6rio's Jules Fournier; are outstand- 
ing biographies. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. A 
French colonial territory situated in north 
central Africa and consisting of four terri- 
tories: Chad (capital Fort Lamy), Gabun 
(capital Libreville), Middle Congo (capital 
Brazzaville), and Ubangi-Shari (capital Ban- 



gui), with a total area of 969,000 sq.mi. Popu- 
lation (1952 est.): 4,492,000. 

Production. Tropical agriculture and graz- 
ing are the chief occupations. Principal prod- 
ucts are cotton, wool, coffee, oil, and palm 
kernels. An estimated 300,000 square miles of 
forest yields timber, rubber, wax, and copal 
gum. Mineral resources include diamonds, 
gold, copper, lead, zinc, manganese, and ivory. 
Imports in 1954 were valued at 16,681.8 mil- 
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lion C.F.A. francs; exports, 12,794 million 
C.F.A. francs. (One C.F.A. [Colonies Fran- 
qaises d'Afrique] franc is equal to 2 metro- 
politan francs.) 

Government. In 1954 the general budget 
balanced at 8,902,488,000 C.F.A. francs. 

French Equatorial Africa is administered as 
a unit by a governor general (at Brazzaville), 
assisted by a Government Council, a General 
Assembly, and a Secretary General. Each of 
the four colonies has a Governor who admin- 
isters local affairs with the assistance of a 
Privy Council. Governor General: Paul Chau- 
vet. 

FRENCH GUIANA. An overseas depart- 
ment *f France, on the northern coast of 
South America. Total area: 34,740 sq.mi. ; 
pop. (1954): 27,863. Cayenne, capital, pop. 
13,346. Principal crops: rice, maize, manioc, 
cacao, coffee, bananas, and sugarcane. The 
forests are rich in varied kinds of timber. 
Gold mining is the chief industry. In 1954 
imports were valued at 3,549 million francs; 
exports, 165 million francs. The department 
is administered by a prefect. The Council 
General of 15 members is represented in the 
National Assembly, the Council of the % Re- 
public, and the Assembly of the French Union 
with one deputy for each. Prefect: R. Vignon. 

FRENCH INDIA. The five former French 
settlements in India, as follows: Chanderna- 
gor (transferred to India as a result of a 
referendum of June 19, 1949, by which it 
voted for union with India ; the instruments 
of ratification were exchanged on June 9, 
1952), Pondichery, Karikal, Mahe, and Yana- 
on (representatives of the later four settle- 
ments met at Kizhoor on Oct. 18, 1954, and 
voted in favor of union with India ; the trans- 
fer was completed on Nov. 1, 1954. 

FRENCH INDOCHINA. See CAMBODIA, 
LAOS, AND VIETNAM. 

FRENCH INSTITUTE (INSTITUT DE 
FRANCE). Founded in 1795 and compris- 
ing five autonomous academies: Academic 
Franchise; Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres ; 
Sciences; Beaux-Arts; and Sciences Morales 
et Politiques. Headquarters: Palais de 1'Insti- 
tut, 23 Quai Conti, Paris VI, France. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. Observers of con- 
temporary French literature may readily 
agree on a few general remarks, which apply 
to the output of the year 1955. On the one 
side, there are in France more vitality and 
effervescence, more entertaining variety to the 
intellectual life and to both imaginative and 
critical writing than anywhere else in Europe. 



On the other, much dissatisfaction lurks be- 
hind the glittering fagade of Parisian literary 
life. There is much less experimenting today 
than at the time of Apollinaire, Max Jacob, 
Valery Larbaud, and Andre Breton. Many 
people would be eager to follow in the foot- 
steps of a new avant-garde ; but no avant- 
garde has appeared. 

A great deal of the best literary production 
continues to be found in the weeklies and in 
the monthly reviews. Criticism there is rife, 
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At 64, noted French playwright Jean Cocteau 

was elected to the hallowed French Academy. 

Above, Cocteau speaks on the radio before 

his induction. 
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often ferocious and destructive, too sophisti- 
cated, but intelligent and entertaining. Mau- 
rice Blanchot, who is more and more fasci- 
nated by German writers, the philosopher 
Gaston Bachelard, and the Belgian scholastic 
philosopher turned critic, Georges Poulet, are 
the three most influential masters of the newer 
group of French critics. La Table Ronde and 
Esprit, both inspired by an independent 
Roman Catholicism, the former of the Right, 
the latter of the Left, are at present the 
best literary monthly reviews. 

The Theatre. Parisian dramatic critics are 
continually lamenting the lack of master- 
pieces and, like all critics, resenting the popu- 
lar success of plays which have failed to 
meet with their own approval. Yet the theatre 
remains active and no one speaks any longer 
of its probable defeat at the hands of the 
cinema. The two most discussed plays of the 
year were Port-Royal by Henry de Monther- 
lant and Nekrassov by Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Histoire de Rire by Armand Salacrou is 
better constructed and less cerebral and cold 
than earlier plays by the same author. Le 
Plus Bel Amour by Marcel Achard showed 
that the veteran dramatist could recapture 
the playful tenderness and the verve of his 
successful dramas of the late nineteen-twen- 
ties. 

The vitality of the Paris stage is increased 
by the frequent performances of foreign and 
ancient plays which provide emulation for the 
new playwrights. The German Berthold 
Brecht is a favorite of the French at present, 
and next in their favor stands Diego Fabbri, 
whose Proces de Jesus and then his Proces de 
famille have been acclaimed by Parisian audi- 
ences. Corneille's Cinna, which is not the most 
moving of his tragedies, was revived with 
moderate success by Jean Vilar's company. 
The fault of the French theatre is a noble one: 
a lofty ambition to consider no subject, how- 
ever cerebral and abstract, as too difficult for 
the stage. 

The Novel. The most striking novel was 
also a book dealing with ideas and examining 
how pure they can remain in the midst of 
angry political debates and of the practical 
compromises required by daily life: Les 
Mandarins by Simone de Beauvoir. The ex- 
traordinary success of Bonjour, Tristesse f 
meanwhile, created many rivals to Franchise 
Sagan among teenagers. The latest discovery 
which aroused a storm of controversy in Paris 
is that of Minou Drouet, an eight-year-old girl 
whose gift of poetic image entranced many a 
critic. 



Other outstanding novels were Le Gout du 
peche, by Maurice Boissais, which won the 
Prix Interallied Le Mai de Colleen, a frail 
but sensitive story of a man's attachment 
to his dog, by Marc Chadourne; Le Fils 
desobtissant, by a newcomer among writers, 
Frangois Clement, a vivid tale of poverty, 
crime, success, decline, and fall which takes 
place in an Indian village in Mexico ; Le Pays 
ou I' on n* arrive jamais, by Andr Dhotel, a 
dreamy and fanciful adventure story, which 
received the Femina Prize for 1955 ; L' Illusion 
comique, by Bernard Frank and Les Bois du 
nord by Paul Guyot, both the first works of 
new novelists which reveal power in blend- 
ing realism and poetical suggestion ; Les Belles 
Amours by Louise de Vilmorin, who received 
the substantial literary prize of the Prince 
of Monaco for that thin but pleasant man- 
vaudage. One novel among many ephemeral 
productions impressed the critics as likely to 
reach posterity: Le Voyeur by Alain Robbe- 
Grillet. 

Essay, Criticism, Literary Events. Two im- 
portant works of political philosophy, 
L'Opium des intellectuels by Raymond Aron 
and Les Aventures de la dialectique by Mau- 
rice Merleau-Ponty have caused lively dis- 
cussion. Both are philosophical attacks against 
the seduction of Marxism for French intel- 
lectuals. Interesting articles and manifestoes by 
a dozen French politicians and political 
thinkers appeared in English in Social and 
Political France ( Yale French Studies, No. 
15). Montesquieu was widely reinterpreted in 
1955, 200 years after his death, and the new 
P16iade edition of his works will gain many 
new readers to him. Similarly, the 3 -volume 
Pleiade edition of Proust enables us at last 
to read Proust's authentic text. The most 
penetrating volume of literary criticism was, 
in 1955, L'Espace litteraire by Maurice Blan- 
chot. It revolves around two themes: the 
solitude of man and more particularly of the 
writer, and the contempt for literature. 

Paul Claudel is the most celebrated dead 
of the year 1955 (along with the painters 
L6ger and Utrillo). The French Academy 
bestowed its chief prize upon the poet Jules 
Supervielle. Jean Schlumberger received from 
another body the Grand Prix National des 
Lettres. Jean Gu6henno was the recipient of 
the Prix de la Ville de Paris. 

FRENCH OCEANIA. A possession of 
France in the South Pacific comprising some 
110 coral and volcanic islands falling into the 
following groups: Society, Marquesas, Gam- 
bier, Leeward, Tuamotu, Austral, and Rapa. 
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Tahiti (600 sq.mi., pop. 30,500 in 1951) of 
the Society group is the main island. Total 
area: 1,520 sq.mi. Total population: 63,000. 
Capital: Papeete (on Tahiti). The prepara- 
tion and export of copra, sugar, rum, and 
phosphates form the basis of the economy. 
Coffee, tobacco, tropical fruits and vegetables, 
rice, and sugarcane are grown for local con- 
sumption. Foreign trade (1953): imports 
valued at 673 million Pacific francs; exports 
at 513 million (Pacific franc equaled U.S. 
$0.020 since 1946). The colony is administered 
by a governor assisted by a cabinet, a privy 
council, and a representative assembly. Gov- 
ernor: Jean Toby. 

FRENCH SOMALILAND. A colony of 
France in Northeast Africa. Area: 9,071 sq.mi. 
Population (1953 est.) : 65,403. Capital, 
Djibuti. Trade (1953): imports, 5,287.9 mil- 
lion francs; exports, 2,937 million francs. 
(U.S.$1.00 equals 214.4 Djibuti francs.) The 
production of salt is the only industry. The 
principal imports are cotton yarns and cotton 
goods, cattle, coal, and sugar. Exports include 
hides and salt. French Somaliland is adminis- 
tered by a governor, assisted by an adminis- 
trative council. Governor: Numa Sadoul. 

FRENCH UNION. According to the French 
Constitution passed on Sept. 29, 1946, and 
confirmed by referendum on Oct. 13, 1946, 
"the French Union consists, on the one hand, 
of the French Republic which comprises 
Metropolitan France, the overseas depart- 
ments and territories, and on the other hand, 
of the associated territories and states." The 
central organs are the Presidency, the High 
Council and the Assembly. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. A federation of 
8 French Overseas Territories, comprising Da- 
homey (43,800 sq.mi.; pop. 1,570,000; cap. 
Porto-Novo); French Guinea (106,200 sq.- 
mi.; pop. 2,256,900; cap. Conakry); French 
Sudan (450,500 sq.mi.; pop. 3,444,900; cap. 
Bamako); Ivory Coast (123,200 sq.mi.; pop. 
2,169,600; cap. Abidjan); Mauritania (415,- 
900 sq.mi.; pop. 546,400; cap. administered 
from St. Louis) ; Niger (494,500 sq.mi.; pop. 
2,164,900; cap. Niamey); Senegal (80,600 
sq.mi.; pop. 2,092,800; cap. St. Louis) ; Upper 
Volta (105,900 sq.mi.; pop. 3,116,200; cap. 
Ouagadougou). The total area and population 
for French West Africa during 1954 was 1,- 
820,600 square miles and 17,361,700. Federal 
capital, Dakar. 

Production. Peanuts are the most important 
crop of the Federation, and in 1954 a total 
of 495,552 metric tons was exported. Exports 
of coffee reached an estimated total of 90,000 



metric tons in 1953-54. Cocoa exports for 
1953-54 totaled 49,000 metric tons. About 
93,000 metric tons of bananas were exported 
in 1953. Other important crops include palm 
kernels, cotton, and rice. Mineral products 
include bauxite, iron ore and phosphates. In 
1954 imports were valued at 66,444 million 
CFA francs (55,242 million CFA francs in 
1953) ; exports, 58,264 million CFA francs 
(46,783 million CFA francs in 1953). 

Government. In 1953 the estimated ordi- 
nary budget balanced at 26,349 million francs, 
and the estimated extraordinary budget at 
10,295 million francs. In 1955 100 West 
African francs (franc CFA) equaled 200 
metropolitan francs. The executive power of 
French West Africa is entrusted to a High 
Commissioner and Governor General who 
represents the government of the French Re- 
public. He is assisted by a Government 
Council. 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS. See TONGA. 

FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS. The Fill- 
bright Act provides for financing studies, re- 
search, instruction, and other educational 
activities for American citizens in schools and 
institutions of higher learning in foreign 
countries and for citizens of such countries 
in United States schools and universities. The 
Board of Foreign Scholarships approves poli- 
cies for the educational programs; selects 
institutions for participation and selects all 
candidates. 

GAITSKELL. HUGH. British economist and 
leader of the British Labour Party, chosen 
Dec. 14, 1955, to succeed Clement R. Attlee. 
Born April 9, 1906, he became a member of 
Parliament for South Leeds in 1945. Since 
then he has held a number of parliamentary 
positions including that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1950-51. 

GALAPAGOS (TORTOISE) ISLANDS. 
An archipelago territory of Ecuador, lying 600 
miles west in the Pacific. There are 12 large 
and several hundred smaller islands. Total 
area: 3,028 sq.mi. Pop. (1952): 1,406. 

GAMBIA. A colony and protectorate of 
Great Britain in West Africa, extending on 
both banks of the Gambia River for a 
distance of some 250 miles from its mouth. 
Total area, 4,101 sq.mi. Total population 
(1952): 250,160. Capital: Bathurst. 

The principal export products include 
groundnuts, palm kernels, beeswax, hides, and 
skins. Ilmenite was discovered in 1954. For- 
eign trade (1954): imports were valued 
at 3,046,024. 

Government, In 1954 revenue amounted to 
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Best way to dispose of dangerously radioactive material is to bury it. Here machinery from 
the Hanjord, Wash., plutonium plant goes underground. It will stay <( hot" for 100 years. 



1,420,356; expenditure 1,168,309; public 
debt 198,760. With the exception of the 
Island of St. Mary and the contiguous dis- 
trict of Kombo St. Mary, Gambia is admin- 
istered as a protectorate. A governor, assisted 
by an executive council and a legislative 
council, heads the administration. Governor: 
Sir P. Wyn-Harris (appointed Nov. 1, 1949). 

GAME FISHING. See WORLD RECORD 
CATCHES OF GAME FISH. 

GAS INDUSTRY. According to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, manufactured and nat- 
ural gas companies served a total of 28,537,- 
600 customers, a 3.7 percent increase over the 

1954 total of 27,527,800. Total sales for 

1955 of gas utility and pipeline industry set 
an all-time high at 66,458,200,000 therms an 
increase of 9.2 percent over 1954. The esti- 
mated total revenue amounted to $3,473,328,- 
000, which was 13.8 percent more than for 
1954. The natural gas companies had an esti- 
mated total revenue of $2,994,671,000, up 
16.2 percent over 1954; manufactured and 
mixed gas companies had a revenue of $457,- 
640,000, which represented an increase of .04 
percent over 1954. 



GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE. An 

agency of the U.S. Government under the 
control and direction of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. The principal 
functions of the General Accounting Office 
are to determine by independent audit and 
other means the lawfulness of public accounts 
and claims and, except where otherwise pro- 
vided by law, to settle them accordingly, and 
to investigate and report to the Congress 
matters affecting public finances. 

GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE (GATT). This organization has 
brought unprecedented results in the lower- 
ing and stabilizing of customs tariffs among 
its 35 jnember countries. Through the opera- 
tion of GATT there have been 3 tariff con- 
ferences, in 1947, 1949, and 1950-51, as a 
result of which countries representing four- 
fifths of world trade have reduced or "frozen" 
their tariff rates on about 58,000 items. 

In the winter of 1954-55 the member 
countries reaffirmed the basic objectives of 
the Agreement, including the principle of 
non-discrimination in trade; they decided to 
prolong the firm validity of the tariffs bound 
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under the Agreement; they drew up new and 
more flexible rules for meeting the problems 
of countries in early stages of development ; 
and they drew up the constitution for a 
permanent organization to administer the 
GAIT. This will be known as the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation and it will come 
into existence when it has been accepted by 
countries accounting for a high proportion 
of world trade. 

The headquarters of the GATT is at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the secretariat is 
headed by an Executive Secretary, Eric 
Wyndham White (United Kingdom). 

GENERAL BAPTISTS. A group of Armin- 
ian Baptists which practices open communion, 
congregational in government. Originated in 
Holland in 1607 by John Smyth and Thomas 
Helwys. Membership: 53,893. Moderator, 
Rev Edward Carver, Providence, Ky. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC RESEARCH LAB- 
ORATORY. Of its 1,300 employees, approxi- 
mately 400 are members of the professional 
staff, which is divided into 4 research depart- 
ments: Chemistry, General Physics, Electron 
Physics, and Metallurgy and Ceramics. Two 
administrative departments complete the^ or- 
ganizational structure. 

Man-Made Diamonds. One of the most 
widely reported non-atomic scientific stories 
of recent years was the announcement in 
February 1955 that a team of GE scientists 
had made diamonds in the laboratory. Al- 
though the man-made diamonds are not large 
the biggest measuring approximately l/l6th 
of an inch in length and weighing less than 
I/ 100th of a carat they are suitable for a 
wide variety of industrial applications. To 
create the diamonds, Research Laboratory 
scientists subjected carbonaceous compounds 
to temperatures and pressures never before 
attained. In subsequent experimentation, 
combined pressures and temperatures of 5,- 
000F. and 2.7 million Ib. per square inch have 
been achieved and maintained for long periods 
of time. 

Meltback Transistors. A revolutionary 
new method of producing the crystal 
"hearts" of transistors was announced dur- 
ing 1955. Germanium transistors made by 
this "meltback" process can operate efficiently 
at frequencies 5 times higher than ordinary 
transistors, and at these high frequencies show 
greatly improved power-amplification charac- 
teristics. In meltback transistors there is less 
interlayer diffusion, permitting the use of 
thinner layers and thus increasing the fre- 
quency at which the transistor can operate. 



Microminiature Ceramic Vacuum Tubes. 
The GE Tube Department's new 6BY4 mi- 
crominiature ceramic vacuum tube, a triode 
no larger than the eraser on a pencil, incor- 
porates a variety of research results from the 
Research Laboratory. Microminiature ceramic 
vacuum tubes are designed for use at micro- 
wave frequencies, demonstrate unusual noise 
characteristics, and are extremely rugged due 
to their compact construction. 

Filled Polyethylene. Greater strengths at 
elevated temperatures and other desirable 
physical characteristics have been imparted 
to polyethylene by a new process combining 
the use of fillers with high-energy electron 
bombardment. Whereas the use of fillers alone 
in polyethylene has been shown to cause 
brittleness, the combination of irradiation and 
filling results in tensile strengths at high 
temperatures as much as 5 to 8 times greater 
than the tensile strengths of irradiated but 
unfilled products. 

Perfect Crystals. By using a high concentra- 
tion of metal in the gas phase, obtained either 
by chemical methods or by boiling, it has 
been possible to produce perfect crystals of 
gold, silver, platinum, copper, nickel, and 
cobalt. In the case of copper, perfect crystals 
have withstood tensile stresses as high as 
600,000 p.s.i. (Ib. per square inch), in com- 
parison with single imperfect crystals, which 
break at 5,000 p.s.i. 

Sterilization oj Food by Irradiation. In a 
program being conducted by the Research 
Laboratory and Union College, progress was 
reported in studies of the sterilization of food 
and Pharmaceuticals by irradiation with high- 
energy beams. Aims of the present project are: 
1) to determine the nature of breakdown 
products from irradiated proteins; 2) to 
synthesize polypeptides of single amino acids 
for irradiation studies; and 3) to determine 
by chemical masking what amino acids are 
involved in odor and flavor production. 

New Magnets. In continuing their work on 
the general theory and experimental under- 
standing of magnets, GE research scientists 
have developed theories to explain in detail 
the properties observed in small-particle mag- 
netic materials. Several departments of the 
company are working together in this re- 
search, and magnets have now been made of 
small particles obtaining a magnetic energy 
of 3.3 million gauss-oersteds. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
(GSA). Nineteen hundred and fifty-five 
marked another year of successful operation 
for the General Services Administration of the 
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United States. The keynote of GSA activities 
in 1955 was economy of operations through 
new or- improved methods- and procedures. 
The success of this approach is evident from 
the increase in savings recorded by the agency, 
and from the continuing decrease in number 
of personnel employed in an operation re- 
sponsible for assets valued at $8,000 million. 

GENEVA CONFERENCES. See BIG FOUR 
CONFERENCES and INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. CANADIAN 
BOARD ON, created by Order in Council in 
1897, is authorized to make final decisions on 
questions of geographical nomenclature af- 
fecting Canada. 

GEOGRAPHIC NAMES, UNITED STATES 
BOARD ON. An interdepartmental agency 
established for the purpose of standardizing 
geographic nomenclature for use by the 
United States Government. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (USGS). During 
1955 new heights of achievement in topo- 
graphic mapping, geologic interpretation, 
knowledge of the Nation's water supplies and 
a new high in the value of royalties received 
by the United States from mineral and 
petroleum leases on public lands, were re- 
corded. The scientific, technical, and engi- 
neering work of the Bureau is shared by 4 
divisions: Conservation, Geologic, Topo- 
graphic, and Water Resources. During fiscal 
year 1955 there was obligated by the Geo- 
logical Survey a total of $46,859,083. Of this 
amount, 56 percent was appropriated directly 
to the Survey; 32 percent was made available 
by other Federal agencies; and 12 percent was 
provided by states and their political sub- 
divisions. 

Conservation. By midyear there were 1,813 
mining properties in lease, permit, or license 
under supervision in 32 states and Alaska. 
Total valuation of production amounted to 
approximately $121 million. This activity 
produced royalties for division among the 
states, Indian tribes, the Reclamation Fund 
and the U.S. Treasury, of $5,104,000. 

Mineral classification during 1955 acted 
upon 24,137 cases involving either the out- 
right disposal of Federal lands, the disposal of 
such lands with the reservation of one or more 
specified minerals, or the exercise under Fed- 
eral leasing laws of the Government's right to 
lease for exploration and production by pri- 
vate enterprise of one or more mineral sub- 
stances. 

Water and power investigations were di- 



rected to the waterpower resources and stor- 
age possibilities of Federal lands in Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and Washington. In all, 242 channel 
miles of stream and 13 dam sites were mapped 
during the fiscal year. Classification activities 
resulted in the addition of 7,249 acres to 
power-site reserves and elimination of 67,- 
059 acres. This reduced the outstanding re- 
serves in 23 states and Alaska to over 7 mil- 
lion acres. 

Geologic Investigations. The Survey's long- 
range program of mapping, investigations, 
and research included during the year: geo- 
logic maps of Montana, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming; a special geologic 
study of the site for the Air Force Academy of 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; a series of paleotec- 
tonic maps (for the Jurassic system) ; field 
investigations for the Department 01 the 
Navy for oil-shale deposits in Naval Oil- 
Shale Reserve No. 2 in eastern Utah ; refine- 
ment of photogeologic techniques as an aid 
to more rapid and economical geologic map- 
ping. Gamma-ray well logging was used as 
a tool in the search for new potash deposits ; 
a jeep-mouthed scintillation well logger, and 
a liquid scintillation core scanner were de- 
veloped; x-ray fluorescence methods were 
devised for rapid non-destructive analyses of 
materials hard to analyze chemically; and the 
Larsen method of geologic age determination 
was developed to where it is now a routine 
service. 

During the past year a new ore-body was 
discovered in the Wisconsin lead-zinc district 
through earlier geologic mapping accom- 
plished by Survey scientists. Intensive geo- 
logic studies were continued on the Colorado 
Plateau, resulting in the finding of new ura- 
nium deposits of significant size and the ex- 
tension of known reserves of other deposits. 
Detailed investigation of the distribution of 
chemical elements in sandstone-type uranium 
deposits has revealed a statistical relationship 
between the size of uranium deposits and 
their content of certain chemical elements. 

Topographic Mapping. Progress continued 
throughout the 48 states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii, toward completion of the na- 
tional topographic atlas. This will eventually 
portray the entire United States in three 
dimensions. The total area of new mapping 
during the report year is about 4 percent of 
continental United States. At this rate it will 
take about another two decades to map the 
entire country. The Division has recently 
undertaken the mapping of an area of more 
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than 1,500 sq.mi. in southern California, in- 
volving a land subsidence study. A mapping 
program in the Colorado Plateau area in 
Utah and Arizona covers ground of immediate 
interest in exploration for uranium. 

Water Resources Studies. The Survey has 
responsibility for collecting, analyzing, and 
interpreting basic data on the water resources 
of the United States. Water scarcity has long 
been a major factor contributing to the no- 
madic way of life in the Navajo country. In 
an effort to improve its situation the tribe 
sought Survey aid in a water-supply develop- 
ment program. This resulted in a comprehen- 
sive ground-water investigation that has been 
of tremendous value to the economy of the 
reservation. In the middle Rio Grande Valley 
sedimentation problems have been of concern 
for a number of years. The existence of the 
communities is seriously threatened. During 
1955 the Geological Survey made consider- 
able progress on a review of past records, to 
provide an adequate factual basis on which to 
define and aid in a solution. 

Compilation of the series of summaries of 
streamflow records in the U.S. for the period 
1888-1950 is now 57 percent complete. Cur- 
rent records of streamflow were collected at 
6,800 locations. Special reports on floods were 
in progress for 17 states. Hydraulic data on 
96 sites where bridges are to be built were 
furnished to state highway departments and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

More than 50 ground-water projects were 
under investigation. The results of 2 inves- 
tigations were published during the year as 
part of a new formal atlas series. One map 
shows the configuration of the water table 
throughout Nebraska. The other is a map of 
the Louisville, Ky., area showing contours of 
bedrock surface which defines the lower limit 
of deposits tapped by wells. 

During the year, the chemical quality of 
about 64,000 samples of water from streams, 
lakes, springs, and wells was determined. A 2- 
volume report of chemical analyses of water 
from 1,315 of the larger cities of the U.S. 
was issued, entitled Industrial Utility of Public 
Water Supplies in the United States, 1952. 
Sediment studies were made, such as one re- 
lating to the interaction of radioactive wastes 
with sediment, and one relating to changes in 
sediment run-off which will result from the 
application of conservation practices. 

GEOPHYSICAL YEAR. A world-wide 
study of the earth, its atmosphere, and the 
space through which it moves is to be made 
from July 1957 to December 1958. Over 30 



countries will cooperate in scientific obser- 
vations of natural phenomena relating to the 
world as a whole. The total' cost of the work 
is expected to exceed $98 million. 

GEORGIA. A south Atlantic State. Area: 
59,265 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 3,444,578. 
Chief cities (1950 census): Atlanta (capital), 
331,314; Savannah,, 119,638; Columbus, 79,- 
611 ; Augusta, 71,508. Nickname, The Cracker 
State. Motto, Wisdom, Justice and Modera- 
tion. Flower, Cherokee Rose. Bird (unoffi- 
cial), Brown Thrasher. Song, Georgia. En- 
tered the Union, Jan. 2, 1788. See EDUCATION, 
MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, etc. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $449,120,000; general expendi- 
ture, $339,996,000. 

Legislation. The Georgia legislature met in 
regular session from January 10 to February 
18 and in special session June 6-17. Several 
measures raised excise taxes; the legislature 
also provided for an integrated tax adminis- 
tration. 

In education the legislature provided for 
rapid adjustment of the educational Founda- 
tion Program funds whenever average daily 
attendance at local school administrative units 
rises. It adopted a measure prohibiting use of 
local or State furxis for non-segregated 
schools. Another act permits State colleges 
and universities to hire foreign students en- 
rolled in them as part-time teachers and to 
employ exchange professors. 

A Georgia Rural Roads Authority was cre- 
ated and authorized to issue $100 million in 
revenue bonds to finance farm-to-market 
roads. 

Other measures permitted licensing of aliens 
to practice medicine and pharmacy; author- 
ized juvenile courts to offer psychiatric care 
for children; provided a new, simplified code 
of forestry law; created a Water Law Com- 
mission ; eased voting requirements to permit 
absentee voting by physically disabled per- 
sons; and provided a reciprocal law to admit 
to the Georgia Bar without examination per- 
sons licensed to practice law in states with 
similar enactments. 

Officers, 1955. Governor S. Marvin Griffin; 
Lieut. Governor, S. Ernest Vandiver; Secre- 
tary of State, Ben W. Fortson, Jr.; Attorney 
General, Eugene Cook; State Treasurer, 
George B. Hamilton; State Auditor, B. E. 
Thrasher, Jr.; Comptroller General, Zack D. 
Cravey. 

GEORGIA WARM SPRINGS FOUNDA- 
TION. A medical institution founded by 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1927, for the study 
and treatment of the after-effects of infantile 
paralysis and for the dissemination among the 
medical profession of knowledge acquired in 
this field. The hospital is located at Warm 
Springs, in west central Georgia. A total of 
1,117 were treated during the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1955. Principal Office: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N.Y. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. The literary cal- 
endar of 1955 was marked by 3 days that 
stirred the world of letters within and beyond 
the borders of Germany: the 150th anniver- 
sary of Schiller's death ; the 80th birthday of 
Thomas Mann; and the date of Thomas 
Mann's passing. 

Thomas Mann played a leading role in the 
official German commemorations of Schiller. 
The German Schiller Society published a vol- 
ume of 21 outstanding memorial addresses 
with a foreword by Mann. During this past 
summer, in which he was active to the very 
end, Thomas Mann received the highest dis- 
tinctions and honors. 

Among his final writings in 1954 were es- 
says on Chekhov and Schiller. It seems sym- 
bolic that Mann's last piece of writing was a 
preface for an anthology of the World's Best 
Stories, in which he expressed enthusiastic 
admiration for Herman Melville's Billy Budd. 
The eminent German novelist who died in 
Switzerland, an American citizen, was deeply 
steeped in European traditions; his universal 
outlook, however, made him a cultural medi- 
ator between continents and generations. 

Literary Awards. Hermann Hesse received 
the Peace Prize; Annette Kolb the Goethe 
Prize; Marie-Luise Kaschnitz the Biichner 
Prize ; Schiller Awards went to Rudolf Hagel- 
stange and Rudolf Kassner; Martin Walser 
received the Prize of Group '47 ; Kurt Hiller, 
the Critics' Prize of Berlin; Georg Friedrich 
Jiinger, the Bodensee Award. 

Lyrical Poetry. Interest in and production 
of lyrical poetry is remarkably strong. The 
yearbook Das Gedicht (1955-56), edited by 
Rudolf Ibel, introduces 31 poets, of whom 
about a dozen published their own collections. 
Among these are Ingeborg Bachmann, Paul 
Celan, Wolfgang Bachler, Arnold Krieger, 
Gunter Eich, Werner Helwig, Karl Schwed- 
helm, Rudolf Habetin, Helmut de Haas, Fried- 
rich Bischoff. Helmut Heissenbuttel attracted 
attention at the meeting of Group '47 in Ber- 
lin. Johannes Hiibner, Joachim Uhlmann and 
Peter Hartling are new names in poetry. 

At least three lyrical poets of the Eastern 
Zone have become known in Western circles: 



Franz Fiihmann, Gunter Kunert, and Alfred 
Kurella. Representatives of an older genera- 
tion with new collections are Ina Seidel, 
Rudolf Pannwitz (Landschafts-Gedichte), and 
Gottfried Benn (Apreslude) . 

Drama. Dramatic output is less abundant. 
Foreign plays dominate the German stage. 
The most discussed German drama was Carl 
Zuckmayer's play Das kalte Licht, which 
centers around the betrayer of nuclear physi- 
cal problems. The author's aim is the presen- 
tation of a political climate from which confi- 
dence and faith are absent. 

Plays with religious themes are Manfred 
Hausmann's legendary play Der Wandteppich 
zu Fischbeck and Joseph Magnus Wehner's 
play Kain und Abel. The hope of having dis- 
covered a young promising dramatist was 
raised when Richard Hey's play Thymian und 
Drachentod received its first performance at 
Stuttgart. 

The Essay and Memoirs. Otto Friedrich 
Bollnow's essay collection Neue Geborgenheit 
(New Security) strikes a note of hope, indicat- 
ing that the time of anguish and hopelessness 
of the first postwar decade is over. Friedrich 
Sieburg surveys recent literary developments 
in Nur fiir Leser, Ernst Jiinger's diary (Am 
Sarazenenturm) written during a summer trip 
on Sardinia is full of metaphysical thought; 
Marie-Luise Kaschnitz's Engelsbrucke consists 
of meditations on Rome, conceived during her 
wanderings through the Eternal City. Karl 
Kerenyi presented 3 volumes: Vnwillkurliche 
Kunstreisen; Geistiger Weg Europas; and 
Umgang mit Gottlichem. 

Johannes Guthmann lifts the veil of a 
precious past ; the title Goldene Frucht 
(Golden Fruit) suggests the power of great 
experiences of a distant past. Marga Bergk 
recreates the atmosphere of a literary circle 
around Rudolf Alexander Schroder at Bre- 
men in Die Goldene Wolke. Eckart von Naso's 
recollections reproduce the life of the theatre 
and the arts of several decades. Theodor 
Heuss's addresses (1949-55) reveal great in- 
terest and participation in literary life. 

The Novel. War and postwar problems are 
no longer the only themes chosen by novelists. 
Erich Maria Nossack's novel Spdtestens im 
November emphasizes human conflicts in a 
new intricate structure. Max Tau expresses 
faith and confidence in man in his novel Denn 
iiber uns ist der Hirnmel. A historical theme 
and frame are used by Lion Feuchtwanger in 
his Spanische Ballade, retelling the tragic 
story of the Jewess of Toledo of the 12th cen- 
tury, that also attracted Lope de Vega and 
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Grillparzer. Max Brod, in his novel Cicero, 
depicts a Roman situation with historical 
precision. 

Herbert Sinz chooses a German 16th-cen- 
tury scene for his novel that centers around 
the sculptor Veit Stoss: Der begnadete RebeU; 
Gerhart Pohl from Silesia, friend of Gerhart 
Hauptmann, tells of the fall of Silesia and the 
survival of a small group in his novel Flucht- 
burg. Hauptmann appears in it as old Merlin 
of the Abendburg. Franz Theodor Czokor re- 
lates a historical novel of the Anabaptists: 
Der Schlussel zum Abgrund. Gerd Gaiser, like 
Nossack, experiments in matters of style and 
technique. His novel Das Schiff im Berg is 
the story of a mountain from early times 
through the ages, in which human, historical, 
and geological problems are blended. 

Walter Jens, one of the prolific promising 
novelists, experiments in Der Mann, der nicht 
alt werden wollte. Josef Martin Bauer re- 
counts his long odyssey from a Siberian camp 
to Germany in So weit die Fusse tragen. C. W. 
Ceram's Enge Schlucht und Schwarzer Berg 
is an archeological novel about the Empire 
of the Hittites. Luise A. Stinetorf writes a 
novel about Africa, the dark continent: Der 
Kupferfacher. Johannes Ruber presents the 
odyssey of a German Estonian Jewess in 
Bleibe meine Welt; Maria Mathi treats the 
fate of a small Jewish community in Wenn 
nur der Sperber nicht kommt ; the topic of 
childhood and a distant lonely island was 
Martin Beheim Schwarzbach's concern in Die 
Insel Matupi. Jens Rehn and Hartmut Grund 
were newcomers. 

GERMANY. A country of central Europe, 
divided since 1949 into two separate federal 
states, viz. the Federal Republic of Germany 
(commonly referred to as Western Germany) 
and the German Democratic Republic (East- 
ern Germany). The former capital, Berlin, is 
similarly divided into a Western and Eastern 
half, neither of which has been fully inte- 
grated into the respective German states. 

Area and Population. Western Germany: 
area, 94,634 sq.mi.; pop. (July 1, 19SS est.), 
49,995,000. There are nine Lander or States. 
Principal cities (1954 population): Hamburg 
City, 1,722,819; Munich, 906,497; Cologne, 
670,291; Essen, 660,934; Frankfurt, 601,747. 
The capital, Bonn, had 134,644 inhabitants. 

The East German state is now divided 
into 14 Bezirke or administrative districts. 
Capital, Berlin (Soviet sector). Area: 41,700 
sq.mi. Pop., (excluding Berlin): 17,600,000 
(1954 est.). Chief cities (est. 1953 pop.): 
Leipzig, 607,700; Dresden, 510,100; Karl- 



Marx-Stadt (Chemnitz), 298,500. Berlin (all 
sectors) had an estimated population of 

3,442,600 in 1954. 

Production. West Germany's steel output 
was expected to reach a record 21,400,000 
metric tons for 1955. The output of pig iron 
was expected to be 16,500,000 tons in 1955. 
Coal production, in 1953, totaled 124,472,000 
metric tons; lignite, or soft coal, 84,554,000 
tons. In East Germany, an estimated 2,255,000 
metric tons of steel were produced in 1954. 
East Germany has a large output of soft coal, 
averaging about 100 million tons in recent 
years. 

Agricultural products, in West Germany, 
included (in 1954): wheat, 2,892,000 tons; 
rye, 4,098,000; sugar beets, 9,013,000; pota- 
toes, 26,785,000 tons. 

Foreign Trade. In 1954, West Germany's 
exports were valued at 22,000 million marks, 
imports at 19,300 million marks. 

Government. The 1956-57 Federal budget 
balances at 32,570 million marks, as com- 
pared with actual revenue and expenditure 
of 30,590 million marks in the budget year 
1955-56. 

Both portions of Germany became sover- 
eign states in 1955. The divided city of Berlin 
remains under a limited occupation regime, 
with a four-power authority affirmed by one 
side and repudiated by the other (see Events, 
1955, below). 

President of the West German Federal Re- 
public is Theodor Heuss; Chief of Govern- 
ment is Federal Chancellor Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer. Legislative authority is vested in a 
bicameral Parliament which consists of the 
popularly elected 484-man Bundestag (Lower 
House) and the Bundesrat (Upper House) of 
38 delegates appointed by the state govern- 
ments. 

President of Eastern Germany is Wilhelm 
Pieck ; the government is headed by Minister- 
President Otto Grotewohl. The German 
Democratic Republic now has a unicameral 
legislature, the 400-man Volkskammer. 

Events, 1955. Principal highlights were the 
restoration of full German sovereignty, the 
failure of the Big Four to make progress on 
the question of German reunification, the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between 
Bonn and Moscow, the effective start of Ger- 
man rearmament within NATO, and new 
trouble over the special status of Berlin. 

Two major roadblocks had to be cleared 
away before the Paris agreements of October 
1954 could be put into effect: one was the 
stubborn opposition of the Social Democratic 
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Johannes Hoffmann, President of the Saar, appeals for "Europeanization" of the rich industrial 
area on the eve of the plebiscite. Voters rejected the proposal, and Hoffmann resigned. 



party to the Chancellor's rearmament policy ; 
the other was general dissatisfaction with the 
Saar compromise. On February 24, the final 
ratification debate began. A bitter clash be- 
tween Chancellor Adenauer and the leader 
of the Free Democratic party, Thomas Dehler, 
ensued. For a while, the very existence of the 
government coalition seemed to be at stake. 

Nevertheless, the Bundestag, after a 40-hour 
debate, on February 27 voted to ratify the 
Paris accords. The Government's majority 
varied from 324-to-l5l on the treaty restor- 
ing German sovereignty to 263-to-202 on the 
Saar Statute. On the latter issue, the Free 
Democrats and other members of the govern- 
ment coalition joined forces with the Oppo- 
sition. Ratification procedure was completed 
on March 18 at a swift Bundesrat session, and 
on March 24, President Heuss signed the com- 
plex of treaties into law. 

After the Paris agreements had been rati- 
fied by all parties concerned, and the instru- 
ments of ratification duly deposited, the 
American, British and French High Com- 
missioners for Germany on May 5, in a formal 
proclamation, revoked the Occupation Statute 
and abolished the High Commission. 

On the same day, the Bonn Government 



issued a proclamation of sovereignty that be- 
gan: "Today, almost ten years after the mili- 
tary and political collapse of National Social- 
ism, the occupation period ends for the Fed- 
eral Republic. With deep satisfaction the Fed- 
eral Government can affirm: We are a free 
and independent state." The proclamation 
ended with these words: "Our goal is: A free 
and united Germany in a free and united 
Europe." 

Some of the effects inherent in the restor- 
ation of German sovereignty were: all pro- 
hibitions on armaments and all restrictions 
still existing on industrial activity were lifted ; 
all Allied censorship and security measures 
ceased ; the Bonn Government now had a free 
hand to establish diplomatic relations even 
with the Soviet bloc. 

In Berlin the Western Allies retained their 
rights as occupying powers pending a German 
peace treaty. However, some of the occupa- 
tion controls were relaxed voluntarily. 

In the following months, the questions of 
how fast to organize a new army and how to 
ensure its subordination to civilian authority 
held an important place in Bundestag de- 
bates and in public controversy. After weeks 
of preparation, the Government, on June 23, 
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approved a draft of the Soldatengesetz (Sol- 
dier's BUI). In an address to the Bundestag 
on June 27, the newly appointed Defense 
Minister Theodor Blank promised the House 
that parliamentary control would be rigor- 
ously enforced. 

The law, as passed, allowed the Govern- 
ment to recruit immediately the token force 
of 6,000, but delayed consideration of the final 
military establishment of 500,000 provided for 
under NATO plans. It also set up a permanent 
civilian committee to screen the appointment 
of all high-ranking officers. Under the terms 
of this law, a first contingent was enroled on 
November 12. Previously, the former Wehr- 
macht generals Adolf Heusinger and Hans 
Speidel had been approved as top command- 
ers of the Armed Forces to be set up by the 
Federal Republic. 

Early in December, however, two other 
high-ranking associates of Defense Minister 
Blank were turned down by the screening 
board for undisclosed reasons. There were 
other indications of fundamental differences 
between the executive and legislative branches 
of the government over the shape and person- 
nel of the future army. On December 19, the 
House adjourned for the usual holiday with- 



out having taken action on the final Soldier's 
Bill. 

In a note delivered at Bonn on June 7, the 
Soviet Government invited Chancellor Ade- 
nauer to visit Moscow "in the very near fu- 
ture" in order to discuss the establishment of 
diplomatic and trade relations. After the first 
flurry of consternation and hurried consulta- 
tions between Bonn, Washington, London and 
Paris, Adenauer let it be known that he had 
nothing against going to Moscow. 

The German Chancellor took his time in 
accepting the invitation and pointedly gave 
priority on his travel calendar to a third 
visit to the United States in June, already 
planned for some time. In Washington, the 
Chancellor engaged in a thorough discussion 
of the forthcoming Geneva Conference with 
President Eisenhower and the Secretary of 
State. 

Shortly after his return from the United 
States, Adenauer on June 30 accepted the 
Soviet invitation. Finally, on September 7, 
the Chancellor flew from Bonn to Moscow, 
preceded by a sizeable group of German ex- 
perts and newsmen. 

Although the reception accorded the West 
Germans in Moscow was cordial, the tangible 




Establishment of diplomatic relations between West Germany and Russia is confirmed by this 
handshake between Soviet Premier Bulganin (left) and German Chancellor Adenauer. 
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As West German prisoners of war return from a decade in Soviet labor camps, this mother 
hopefully holds up a picture of her son (as he used to be) with the words, "Who knows him?" 



results of the trip were moderate. Agreement 
was reached to establish diplomatic relations 
in the near future. The Kremlin also promised 
to release all but a few of the several thou- 
sand German prisoners of war still being held 
in the Soviet Union on war crimes charges. 
Most of them were sent home in the following 
months. On reunification of the country, how- 
ever, no progress was achieved. 

An East German delegation, headed by Pre- 
mier Otto Grotewohl and First Deputy Pre- 
mier Walter Ulbricht, arrived in Moscow and 
was accorded almost identical honors. On Sep- 
tember 20, Moscow announced the conclusion 
of a new treaty giving the East German 
regime full sovereignty, including control of 
its borders and of civilian traffic in and out of 
West Berlin. The declaration specifically gave 
the German Democratic Republic freedom of 
action in "its relations with the German Fed- 
eral Republk as well as the development of 
relations with other states." 

In the meantime, the first of the Big Four 
conferences (q.v.) had come and gone. While 
it was in progress, Chancellor Adenauer va- 



cationed nearby in the Bern Mountains. In an 
interview on July 25, he voiced approval of 
the results achieved by the Big Four. The 
Frankfurter Rundschau summed up the prev- 
alent feeling however: "The Soviet Union was 
the real victor in Geneva. The Germans were 
the losers." Nevertheless, the Germans hope- 
fully looked forward to the second Geneva 
Conference. But, when the Foreign Ministers' 
conference came to an end in mid-November, 
the German problem stood exactly where it 
had been for the past seven years. 

The evident failure to bring the German 
puzzle any nearer solution translated itself be- 
fore long into trouble for the Chancellor at 
home. Public opinion and Parliament grew 
increasingly restive at the prospect of a long 
waiting period and the possibility of a per- 
petuation of the German schism. 

At this critical juncture, the old Chancel- 
lor's health showed signs of giving way under 
the strain. On October 11, it was announced 
in Bonn that Adenauer was "recovering from 
a light case of bronchial pneumonia." The 
Chancellor's illness lasted for seven weeks. In 
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Another liberated German prisoner, his face lined by years pf hardship in Russian hands, is 
welcomed back to freedom with an affectionate embrace. 
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view of the Chancellor's advanced years he 
was almost 80 there was a great deal of 
speculation in the press about who, if any- 
body, could nil his place. 

No sooner had Adenauer returned to work, 
than his uneasy coalition partners, the Free 
Democrats, launched a new rebellion by de- 
manding changes in the Paris agreements and 
direct negotiations between Bonn and Mos- 
cow about reunification. Adenauer told the 
Free Democrats to back his policies or leave 
his Cabinet. Vice Chancellor Blucher once 
ore succeeded in smoothing over the conflict, 
but a good deal of bitterness remained. 

Meanwhile, the East German regime, began 
to tighten control on Berlin. In November, 
tlw People's Police took over the border con- 
trol which included all access to West Berlin 
except for that of the military forces of the 
three Western Allies. Before long, there were 
incidents and talk of a new Berlin blockade. 

At the same time, the Communist press of 
East Berlin strongly played up the theme that 
the occupation had come to an end and that 
Berlin was the capital of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. This contention was chal- 
lenged on December 1 in notes addressed to 
the Soviet Ambassador in East Germany by 
the Ambassadors to West Germany of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France. 

More serious was the announcement by 
East German authorities that barge traffic to 
West Berlin would be halted after December 
31, when current licenses expired, unless a 
new agreement were reached between the 
governments of Western and Eastern Ger- 
many. Since Berlin depends on water-borne 
supplies to a large extent, this demand put 
the West Germans in a quandary, for they 
were anxious to avoid even implied recogni- 
tion of the East German regime. A total of 
1,800 barges were affected. 

Concurrently, the East Germans were de- 
veloping intensive activity on the interna- 
tional scene, sending trade missions to far-off 
countries and bidding for recognition espe- 
cially among the "neutral" nations. 

New friction also flared up in the West over 
the Saar. The terms of a Franco-German Saar 
accord were made public oa May 13. It pro- 
vided for a semi-autonomous status for the 
territory, within the Western European 
Union, and settled the future of the huge 
Roechling steel works in the Saar. However, 
the "European status" remained subject to a 
territorial referendum. 

Th Saarlanders rejected the compromise 
almost 2 to 1. Immediately following the 



referendum, Saar Premier Johannes Hoffmann 
resigned, and a new caretaker government, 
sponsored by the pro-German parties, took 
office. In mid-December, France agreed in 
principle to return the Saar to Germany; a 
general election, held December 18, once again 
underscored the territory's overwhelmingly 
German character. 

Throughout the year, West Germany en- 
joyed unprecedented prosperity. In the back- 
ground of the continuing boom, however, 
some economists perceived the spector of dan- 
gerous inflation. Professor Ludwig Erhard, 
Minister of Economics, took note of this 
threat in an 11 -point anti-inflation program. 

A potentially serious scarcity was shaping 
up in the steel industry, which was working 
at top capacity, with no reserves available to 
take care of impending rearmament orders, 
even though output was at a higher level than 
that of the whole of Germany hi 1938. West 
Germany's foreign trade was also shattering 
all previous records. In spite of increasingly 
keen competition, the German export driv 
scored new impressive successes, especially in 
the Middle East and in South America. Trade 
with the United States was also substantially 
higher. 

Gl BILL. See VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. 

GIBRALTAR. A British colony and fortified 
naval base at the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean. It comprises a narrow pen- 
insula which includes a long mountain called 
the Rock. Area: 1% sq.mi. Estimated fixed 
population (1953), 24,736. The supply of fuel 
and provisions to ships and the transit of 
goods to Spain and Morocco form the chief 
trade of the port. In 1954 revenue totaled 
1,058,216; expenditure, 1,046,709. The gov- 
ernor is assisted in the administration by an 
executive council of 7 members. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, Lt. Gen. Sir Harold 
Redman. 

GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS. An is- 
land colony of Great Britain in the Pacific, 
comprising the Line Islands and the Gilbert, 
Ellice, and Phoenix groups. Total area: 312 
sq.mi. Pop. (1953): 37,832. Trade (1953): 
imports 274,783; exports of copra, 574,672. 
Finance (1955): revenue A394,411; expendi- 
ture, A340,411. A resident commissioner 
(with headquarters on Ocean Island (admin- 
isters the colony subject to the control of the 
British High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. Resident Commissioner: M. L. Ber- 
nacchi. 

GLIDING. See SOARING. 
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GOLD. World production of gold amount- 
ed to 35,100,000 ounces in 1954. The chief 
producers were South Africa with 13,277,779 
oz.; the U.S.S.R., 9 million oz.; Canada, 
4,366,440 oz.; United States, 1,859,291 oz.; 
and Australia, 1,203,590 oz. 

GOLD COAST. Until June 14, 1954 a Brit- 
ish colony, now virtually a self-governing 
state in West Africa, extending along the Gulf 
of Guinea. Attached to the Gold Coast for 
administrative purposes are Ashanti, North- 
ern Territories, and the United Nations Trust 
Territory of Togoland. Total area, including 
the attached territories: 91,843 sq.mi. Pop. 
(est. 1954) : 4,548,000. Principal towns: Aboso 
10,009; Accra (capital) 135,926; Cape Coast 
23,346. 

Production and Trade. Cocoa is the princi- 
pal crop, followed by oilseeds, vegetable oils, 
rubber, copra, ginger, and palm kernels. Min- 
eral output includes gold, manganese ore, 
bauxite, and diamonds. All timber is cut in the 
Closed Forest Zone, which covers about 28 
percent of the total land area. In 1954, im- 
ports were valued at 71,646,535; exports, 
114,728,821. 

Government. Finance (1955-56 est.): rev- 
enue, 63,370,600; expenditure, 33,972^320. 
Public debt (Mar. 31, 1955): 22,456,000. The 
Legislative Assembly is a single chamber com- 
prising a Speaker and 104 members elected 
by universal adult suffrage from all areas of 
the Gold Coast and Togoland. There is a cab- 
inet comprising the Prime Minister and 7 
other ministers, all of whom are Assembly 
members. Governor: Sir Charles Arden- 
Clarke ; Prime Minister: Dr. Kwame Nkrumah. 

GOLF. The championships and winners for 
1955 were as follows: Ryder Cup United 
States; Walker Cup United States; Canada 
Cup United States ; Hopkins Trophy Unit- 
ed States; National Open Jack Fleck, Dav- 
enport, la. ; National Amateur Harvie Ward, 
San Francisco; National P. G. A. Doug 
Ford, Yonkers, N.Y.,; British Open Peter 
Thomson, Australia; British Amateur Joe 
Conrad, San Antonio, Tex. 

Augusta Masters Gary Middlecoff, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; World Pro (Tarn O'Shanter) 
Julius Boros, Southern Pines, N.C.; World 
Amateur (Tarn O'Shanter) Doug Sanders, 
Cedartown, Ga.; All- American Open Doug 
Ford; All- American Amateur Doug San- 
ders; Canadian Open Arnold Palmer, Lat- 
robe, Pa.; Canadian Amateur Moe Nor- 
man, Kitchener, Ont.; Eastern Open Frank 
Stranahan, Toledo, O.; Western Open Gary 
Middlecoff. 
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"Unknown" Jack Fleck won golfs top honor 
the National Open crown by tying Ben 
Hogan in last round, then winning play-off. 

The Women's Championships and winners 
were the following: National Amateur Pat 
Lesser, Seattle, Wash.; National Open Fay 
Crocker, Montevideo, Uruguay; British Open 
Mrs. George Valentine, Scotland; World 
Pro (Tarn O'Shanter) Patty Berg, Chicago; 
World Amateur (Tarn O'Shanter) Wiffi 
Smith, St. Clair, Mich.; All-American Ama- 
teur Wiffi Smith; All-American Pro Patty 
Berg; Western Open Patty Berg; Western 
Amateur Pat Lesser; Canadian Amateur 
Marlene Stewart, Fonthill, Ont. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
(GPO). The U.S. Government Printing Office 
(created by Congressional Joint Resolution 
25, June 23, 1860) executes orders for printing 
and binding placed by Congress and the de- 
partments, independent establishments, and 
agencies of the Federal Government; fur- 
nishes, on order, blank paper, inks, and sim- 
ilar supplies to all Governmental activities; 
distributes Government publications as re- 
quired by law, and maintains necessary cata- 
logs and a library of these publications; 
prints, for sale to the public, such documents 
as are not of a confidential nature. During 
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Symbolically handing over the reins of the British government, outgoing Prime Minister Sir 
Winston Churchill shakes hands with his successor and fellow Tory, Sir Anthony Eden. 



the fiscal year 19SS there were 6,806 em- 
ployees on the rolls with a payroll of $33,- 
618,755. The Office made charges for 526,528,- 
507 copies of publications of all classes. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Official designation for 
the political union embracing England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. Great Britain, together with 
Northern Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Islands, forms the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. For 
statistical purposes the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands are included under Great 
Britain. Capital: London. (See IRELAND, 
NORTHERN). Total area: 89,041 sq.mi. The 



estimated population of Great Britain in De- 
cember, 1954, was 49,495,000; that of the 
United Kingdom 50,887,000. The density of 
population in 1954 for England and Wales 
was 761. Chief cities in 1951: London, 8,346,- 
137 population; Birmingham, 1,112,000; Glas- 
gow, 1,090,000; Liverpool, 790,000; Manches- 
ter, 703,000; Sheffield, 513,000; Leeds, 505,- 
000; Edinburgh, 467,000. 

Production. Great Britain is predominantly 
a manufacturing country, with iron and steel 
and their products the leading industries in 
value of output, and textiles second. Mining 
output for 1955 was estimated at only 8 
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percent higher than in 1949. Steel output rose 
steadily and was expected to reach 19.5 mil- 
lion tons for the year 1955. Output of en- 
gineering goods, cars, other metal products, 
and chemicals increased even more rapidly. 
Unemployment was low throughout the year. 
In July, 1955, only 185,000, or less than 1 per- 
cent of the working force, were idle. Ship- 
building orders for 1955 were estimated at 
5 million tons. Crop estimates for Sept 1, 1955, 
gave yields of wheat, barley, and oats well 
above the 10-year averages. Livestock in 
1953: sheep, 22.5 million; cattle, 10.4 million; 
pigs, 5.2 million ; horses, 370,000. In 1955 im- 
ports were valued at 3,885.6 million ; exports, 
3,024 million. Leading imports were food 
(particularly meat) and raw materials. Lead- 
ing exports were machinery, road vehicles 
and aircraft, and chemicals. 

Government. The financial year ended Mar. 
31, 1955, showed ordinary revenue of 4,738 
million and ordinary expenditure of 4,305 
million, giving a surplus of 433 million. The 
April budget estimates for 1955-56 put reve- 
nue (after tax cuts) at 4,710 million and 
expenditure at 4,562 million, giving 148 mil- 
lion surplus. The national debt on Mar. 31, 
1955, was 26,900 million. The United ing- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
is a parliamentary democracy with a limited 
constitutional monarchy, Cabinet govern- 
ment carried on in the name of the Queen, 
and a bicameral legislative assembly. The 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet are at the 
head of the Executive, and the Government 
is normally formed of the majority party in 
the House of Commons. Parliament is the 
supreme legislative authority in the territories 
held by the United Kingdom, but in the in- 
dependent member countries of the British 
Commonwealth the respective Parliaments are 
sovereign. The Constitution is unwritten and 
is in a continual state of evolution. The 
upper house, the House of Lords, consists of 
about 840 members, with a voting strength 
of about 120. The lower house, the House of 
Commons, has 625 members elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, of whom 506 are allotted to 
England, 71 to Scotland, 36 to Wales, and 
12 to Northern Ireland. The maximum dura- 
tion of Parliament is 5 years. In the general 
election of May 26, 1955, the Conservatives 
were returned to power, with an increased 
number of seats. The state of the parties in 
the House of Commons then became: Con- 
servatives, 344; Labour, 277; Liberals, 6; 
others, 2. Sovereign: Queen Elizabeth II, who 
succeeded to the crown on the death of her 



father, King George VI, on Feb. 6, 1953. 
Prime Minister: Sir Anthony Eden, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Winston Churchill on April 6, 
1955. 

Events, 1955. The year was markecl by 
many changes in high places. The greatest of 
these was the resignation of Sir Winston 
Churchill as Prime Minister on April 5 and 
his replacement by Sir Anthony Eden on April 
6. Soon after his appointment as Prime Minis- 
ter Sir Anthony Eden called for a general 
election on May 26. He also made changes 
in the Cabinet, and appointed Harold Mac- 
millan Foreign Secretary in his own place 
and Selwyn Lloyd in Mr. Macmillan's former 
post of Minister of Defense. The election 
campaign opened after Parliament rose on 
May 6. At the polls on May 26 the Conserva- 
tives increased their seats in the House of 
Commons from 321 to 344, while Labour 
seats decreased from 295 to 277. 

The supplementary budget was announced 
on October 26. It brought many increases in 
the purchase tax, particularly on household 
goods, and an increased tax on distributed 
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Spearhead of Her Majesty's loyal opposition 

was Clement Attlee, leader of Labour Party, 

seen here after his party's election defeat. 
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Wide World 

Croup Captain Peter Townsend, the commoner whose romance with Princess Margaret cap- 
tured world interest, weighs in before participating in one of his favorite sports horse racing. 



profits. In the House of Commons Labour 
members made a demonstration against the 
new budget, accusing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of preparing a soft budget in the 
spring in order to influence voters in the com- 
ing general election. R. A. Butler was replaced 
in his Exchequer post by Harold Macmillan 
in the Cabinet shuffle of December 20th. 

The situation in the small eastern Mediter- 
ranean island colony of Cyprus became more 
difficult as the months passed. Disorders, 
minor at first, increased as Cypriots stepped 
up their campaign for Enosis, or union with 
;Greece. A conference of Greek, Turkish and 
British representatives, called by the British 
Government, opened in London on August 
29. Negotiation proved difficult, and the con- 
ference was suspended on September 7, pend- 
ing further consideration by the Greek and 
Turkish governments of the British proposals 



for granting self-government to Cyprus. 

The Government of the Mediterranean 
island colony of Malta put forward proposals 
for a closer association with Britain, includ- 
ing a suggestion that Malta, while retaining 
its own Legislative Assembly, should in future 
be represented in the Parliament at West- 
minster. A drafting committee was put to 
work, and on December 16, in a White Paper, 
the Maltese Government recommended to the 
British Government and Parliament the ac- 
ceptance of three Maltese representatives in 
the British Parliament. 

British armed forces were still involved in 
the effort to put down the 8-year-old Com- 
munist insurrection in Malaya. The Chief 
Minister of Singapore, David Marshall 
(Labor), visited London in December to dis- 
cuss independence for Singapore. 

Relations with the Soviet Union deterio- 
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rated in the latter part of 1955. At first the 
[July] "Geneva spirit" showed itself in such 
events as the exchange of naval calls in 
October, with British warships and sailors 
visiting Leningrad and Soviet vessels and 
crews making themselves popular in Ports- 
mouth; as well as in Prime Minister Bul- 
ganin's and Secretary Khrushchev's accept- 
ance in July of an invitation to visit Britain 
in the spring. On November 29 Britain pro- 
tested a Russian allegation that, in company 
with the United States, it was responsible for 
the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union in 
1941. 

On November 21 Foreign Secretary Harold 
Macmillan met with the premiers of Iraq, 
Iran, Pakistan and Turkey for the formaliza- 
tion of the Bagdad Pact for the Middle East 
Treaty Organization (METO). 

The course of Anglo-American relations 
was relatively smooth in 1955. Close coopera- 
tion in matters of defense was continued. 
Foreign Secretary Harold Macmillan con- 
ferred in Washington in September with Sec- 
retary of State Dulles and French Foreign 
Minister Pinay. This almost coincided with 
an inspection tour of the United Statej and 
Canadian navies by First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty J. P. L. Thomas. Early in December 
Prime Minister Eden accepted an invitation 
from President Eisenhower to visit Washing- 
ton at the end of January 1956. 

Payment of $150 million on the American 
loan was made at the end of December; that 
is, "made in full on due date" and "as in pre- 
vious years" since 1951, when interest and 
repayment of principal began. 

The Foreign Office issued a White Paper on 
September 23 reviewing the case of the dis- 
appearance, in May 1951, of Donald Maclean 
and Guy Burgess, both of whom had been in 
the Foreign Office. Both had had American 
official connections, Maclean as head of the 
American Division at the Foreign Office and 
Burgess as Second Secretary in Washington. 

Commercial television was begun in Britain 
on September 22, when sponsored programs 
under the supervision of the Independent 
Television Authority (ITA) were begun in 
competition with those of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Princess Margaret's de- 
cision not to marry Captain Peter Townsend, 
announced by her on Oct. 31, brought an end 
of suspense and general, although not unani- 
mous, approbation of the reasons given for 
her decision. 

GREECE. A maritime kingdom in south- 
eastern Europe. King: Paul L Mainland area: 



41,328 sq.mi. Pop. (1954): 7,901,000. The 
principal cities (with 1951 populations) were: 
Greater Athens, 1,368,142; Salonika, 310,000; 
Patras, 109,000. 

Production. Greece is a food-importing 
agricultural country. Farming concentrates on 
export crops to pay for essential imports such 
as meat, wheat, and flour. Output of currants 
was 72,320 metric tons in 1954; raisins, 38,- 
000 metric tons; and figs, 29,000 metric tons. 

Minerals produced include iron ore, iron 
pyrites, and lead ore. The index of general 
production (1953 as 100) was 130 in October 
1955. For the first 10 months of 1955 imports 
were valued at 9,386 million drachmas; ex- 




Princess Margaret wanted to marry Peter 

Townsend (preceding page), but, because of 

her royal duties, decided to give him up. 
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Demonstrating in behalf of the union of Cyprus with Greece, a student is pelted with stones by 
police detailed to keep order in Athens while the Cyprus question was being discussed. 
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ports for the first 9 months at 2,583 million 
drachmas. Imports included machinery, food- 
stuffs, textiles, clothing and footwear, elec- 
trical goods, chemicals and drugs, and motor 
vehicles. 

Government. In the budget for 1955-56, 
total revenue is set at 12,289 million drach- 
mas; expenditures at 12,039 million drachmas. 
(Thirty drachmas are equivalent to U.S.$1.) 

The kingdom of Greece is a constitutional 
monarchy. Its government operates under the 
Constitution of 1911 (amended and ratified 
in 1951) which provides for a Cabinet and an 
elected unicameral legislature, the Chamber of 
Deputies. Premier: Constantine Karamanlis. 

Events, 1955. In April the city of Volos was 
severely damaged by earthquakes. Strong 
tremors were again felt on Samos Island. 

The death of Field Marshal Alexander 
Papagos on October 5 produced instantaneous 
repercussions on the Greek political scene. 
Constantine Karamanlis formed a new gov- 
ernment immediately. 

Before his death, Papagos resolved to con- 
tinue the struggle for self-determination for 
Cyprus. Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus, who 
is a strong advocate of Enosis, or union with 
Greece, accused Britain of being chiefly % re- 
sponsible for the recent events in Cyprus. 
The archbishop stated that neither Britain 
nor Turkey should have anything to say 
about the future of Cyprus, four-fifths of 
whose population is Greek, and asked that 
the Cyprus question be placed again upon 
the agenda of the UN. Much violence has 
occurred. 

At the London Conference in September, 
the official positions were set forth, Turkey 
insisting upon British sovereignty under the 
Treaty of Lausanne, Greece insisting upon 
self-determination for Cyprus, and both re- 
jecting, in effect, Britain's compromise con- 
stitutional proposals. During November and 
December the situation concerning Cyprus 
remained inconclusive. (See CYPRUS.) 

On January 18 the Greek parliament rati- 
fied the Balkan Pact with Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. On February 17 Greece and Turkey 
agreed to the joint execution of works for 
the regularization of the boundary rivers in 
Thrace. 

The government rejected a Russian sug- 
gestion for the exchange of visits between 
parliamentarians. The establishment of a 
Balkan consultative assembly was ratified. 
The government, through the UN, agreed to 
a proposal to renew normal diplomatic re- 
lations with Albania. On December 7 the 



Prime Minister announced that Greece would 
receive $76.6 million in U.S. aid for 1955-56. 
Later in the month Bulgaria suggested the 
resumption of full diplomatic relations, after 
paying Greece an advance on the $45 million 
war reparations and after the exchange of 
ministers. 

GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH (HEL- 
LENIC). The Greek-speaking Orthodox 
Christians have had scattered parishes in the 
United States for 70 years. The Greek Arch- 
diocese of North and South America has 
353 churches, 395 priests, and 1 million com- 
municants. Headquarters, 10 East 79th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

GREENLAND. A large island of North 
America, constituting an integral part of the 
Kingdom of Denmark. Area: 839,78^ sq.mi. 
P(p. (Dec. 31, 1952): 24,768. Chief settle- 
ments: Julianehaab, Godthaab (capital), 
Sukkertoppen. The mainstay of the native 
population is fishing and hunting. A total of 
7,000 metric tons of cod was produced for 
salting in 1950. For administrative purposes 
Greenland is divided into two inspectorates 
(Godthaab and Godhavn), each with a gov- 
ernor responsible to the Greenland Adminis- 
tration (Gronlands Styrelse) section of the 
Ministry of State in Copenhagen. 

GUADELOUPE. A French overseas depart- 
ment in the West Indies, consisting of 2 
main islands, Basse-Terre (pop. 99,736) and 
Grande-Terre (pop. 103,718) and the 5 
Leeward islands of D&irade, Les Saintes, 
Marie Galante, St. Barthelemy, and St. 
Martin. Total area: 688 sq.mi. Total pop. 
(1954): 229,120 mostly Negro and Mulatto. 
Chief towns: Basse-Terre, capital (13,638 in- 
habitants), Pointe-a-Pitre, chief port (44,551 
inhabitants). The chief agricultural products 
are sugar, coffee, cacao, bananas, manioc, and 
vanilla. There is considerable manufacture of 
rum and spirits. Trade (1953) : imports 11,744 
million francs; exports 8,785 million francs. 
Prefect: Jacques Ravail. 

GUAM. The largest island of the Marianas 
group was ceded to the U.S. by Spain at the 
close of the Spanish- American War in 1898. 
Land area: 217 sq.mi. Pop. (1950): 59,489. 
capital: Agafia (pop. 1950: 1,330). 

Production and Trade. Agriculture and 
business were disrupted during World War II ; 
major efforts in postwar Guam have been 
agricultural recovery, new housing, and new 
industries. Trade (1954): imports, $20,518,- 
700; exports, $4,428,633. 

Government. Guam is classified as an un- 
incorporated territory of the United States. 
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The inhabitants of Guam are, by Public Law 
630 of the 81st Congress, approved Aug. 1, 
1950, citizens of the United States. Governor: 
Ford Q. Elvidge. 

GUATEMALA. A republic in Central 
America. Area: 45,452 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 
3,049,000. Chief cities: Guatemala City 
(capital): 295,181; Quezaltenango, 36,209; 
Coban, 29,242 ; Zacapa, 18,000. 

Production. The main crops are coffee, 
bananas, and sugar. Guatemala also produces 
chicle, cacao, cotton, vegetable oil, and timber 
especially cedar and mahogany. Guatemalan 
imports in 1954 were valued at 86.31 million 
quetzales. Coffee accounts for 76.7 percent of 
total exports and bananas for 14.1 percent. 
Exports for 1954 were valued at 95.66 
quetzales, The quetzal is at par with U.S.$1. 

Government. The estimated budget for 
1954-55 was expected to balance revenue and 
expenditure at 66,413,000 quetzales. The Con- 
stitution of 1945 was cancelled by the Political 
Statute of 1954 which prohibits any political 
party of international character. The country 
is divided into 22 departments. The governor 
of each department is at present appointed 
by the president. Normally governors are 
elected by direct popular vote. President: Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas, inaugurated Nov. 6, 
1954. 

Events, 1955. The political and economic 
aftermath of last year's anti-Communist revo- 
lution was a problem in Guatemala through- 
out 1955. The national economy, which was 
in a critical state for the first year of Castillo 
Armas' regime, has only begun to show signs 
of promise for future prosperity. Although 
currency is stable, prices remain extremely 
high. One of the first problems with which 
the government had to deal was an attempted 
military coup this year. The attempt, which 
occurred January 19, was the second of its 
kind since the overthrow of Arbenz* govern- 
ment. This revolt was quickly put down and 
its leaders imprisoned or exiled. Castillo 
Armas emerged from the incident more firmly 
entrenched than ever as Chief of State. 

Guatemala was host to representatives of 
five Central American republics from August 
18 to 23 in the first formal conference of the 
Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA). The five participating nations 
were Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. ODECA's ultimate 
goal is the political union of Central America, 
but the first meeting was limited to little more 
than selecting its first secretary general. 

Guatemala was the recipient of substantial 



U.S. aid in 1955. Although legislative approval 
was slow in developing, by the year's end 
Guatemala had received some $7 million in 
aid. 

President Castillo Armas, who has ruled by 
executive decree for more than a year, pro- 
vided for municipal and legislative elections 
to be held in December. This action has 
aroused some elements of the population who 
resented establishment of an election law 
before the Constituent Assembly had com- 
pleted writing a new constitution. 

GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION. THE 
MURRY AND LEON IE. This organization 
was founded in 1929 for the promotion, 
through charitable and benevolent activities, 
of the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world. President: E. A. Guggenheim. Address: 
161 East 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION, JOHN SIMON. Established in 1925 
in order to improve the quality of education 
and the practice of the arts and professions 
in the United States. The 1955 fellowships 
totaled 277. Offices: 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

GUIDED MISSILES. With the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force each engaged in research and 
development of guided missiles, the impor- 
tance of this type of weapon in the future 
arsenal of national defense continues its 
steady growth of the past few years. 

On July 29, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that the United States would de- 
velop and launch a small, earth-circling un- 
manned satellite at some time during the 
International Geophysical Year (July 1957 
to December 1958). The Department of De- 
fense was assigned, with the National Acade- 
my of Sciences and the National Science 
Foundation, to work on this project, known 
as "Vanguard." 

That the Armed Forces are engaged in "at 
least 27 separate and distinct" guided-missile 
projects was made known in the 1955 edition 
of the Aircraft Industries Association's Avia- 
tion Facts and Figures. 

GYMNASTICS. A record entry of 329 con- 
testants took part in the Amateur Athletic 
Union championships at the Columbus Audi- 
torium in Rochester, N.Y., Apr. 29-30, 1955. 
The competition among 218 men resulted in a 
tie for the all-around title for the first time 
in the 68 years of the senior national tourna- 
ment. At the end of 12 events, John Miles, 
Florida State Gymkana, and Karl Schwenz- 
feier, Penn State, were all even with 327 
points. Joseph Kotys, Cleveland (Ohio) Swiss 
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Turners, was only two-tenths behind with 
326.8 points. Ernestine Russell of the Windsor 
Gym Club of Ontario dominated the women's 
field and gained all-around laurels with 227 
points. Boris Schaklin, Soviet ace, took all- 
around honors in the first European tourney 
at Frankfurt-on-Main in Germany Apr. 10- 
11, 1955. 

HAITI. A West Indian republic. Area: 10,- 
714 sq.mi. (est). Pop. (1953, est.): 3,315,000. 
Principal cities (1950 census): Port-au-Prince 
(capital), 413,777; Cayes, 195,183; Gonaives, 
165,716. French is the official language. 

Production. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion. Coffee production estimates for the 1954- 
55 season were only 53-58 million Ib. In 1953 
sugar output from the Haitian-American sugar 
company, which produces 92 percent of the 
total, was 63,000 tons. Other important crops 
are sisal, bananas, rice, and cotton. 

Foreign Trade. In 1953-54 imports were 
valued at 237,782,473 gourdes; exports, 277,- 
663,130 gourdes (5 gourdes equal U.S.$1). 
Leading exports are coffee, sisal, sugar, and 
cacao. The volume of trade suffered as a re- 
sult of the October 1954 hurricane. The 1955 
estimated figure for coffee exports represents a 
43 percent decrease from exports in 1954, 

Government. Budget estimates for 1954-55 
balanced at 129,200,000 gourdes. The republic 
has 5 departments and is governed according 
to the new Constitution of 1950. The National 
Assembly is bicameral. The President, elected 
by direct popular vote, holds office for 6 
years. President: Col. Paul Eugene Magloire. 

Events, 1955. In contrast to the calm which 
dominated national politics during the year, 
the nation's economy suffered severe setbacks. 
Even the economic situation was not without 
hope, however, thanks to an extremely suc- 
cessful tourist season. 

At the core of Haiti's economic woes in 1955 
was Hurricane Hazel, which struck the is- 
land a devastating blow in the fall of 1954. 
Official estimates fixed the damage to this 
year's crop at 40 percent of the coffee and 50 
percent of the cocoa harvest. Consequently, 
Haiti's available exports were considerably 
below the level of last year. The crisis was fur- 
ther aggravated by a severe drought this 
spring. The combined force of hurricane and 
drought left thousands near death from star- 
vation. The United States, through the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, offered 
assistance. 

President Paul Magloire was an official 
guest of the United States and Canada during 
January and February. During his stay he in- 



vited foreign capital investment in Haiti. The 
most hopeful prospect on the Haitian eco- 
nomic horizon was the expanding tourist trade 
which is expected to become the nation's sec- 
ond highest source of foreign currency. 

HAMMARSKJOLD, DAG HJALMAR 
AGNE CARL. Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations, born July 29, 1905, at Jonkoping, 
Sweden, and educated at Uppsala University, 
taking his doctorate in economics in 1934. He 
became Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
Finance in 1936, and in 1946 was appointed 
financial specialist for the Swedish Foreign 
Office. From 1941 to 1948 he was chairman of 
the board of the Bank of Sweden. 

HANDBALL. Sam Costa of the Brooklyn 
Central Y.M.C.A. won the singles in the 1955 
senior national A.A.U. 4-wall championships 
at Yale University. Joe Ingrassia and John 
Abate of the New York A.C. won the doubles 
crown. The national 1-wall meet, in Brooklyn, 
was won by Harold Hanft, Rockaway Hand- 
ball Club, who took the singles laurels. Ruby 
and Oscar Obert, McBurney Y.M.C.A, won 
the doubles. 

Costa triumphed in the junior national 4- 
wall competition; Jack Emas and Mai Dorf- 
man, Germantown Y.M.C.A., annexed the 
doubles. Jimmy Jacobs, Los Angeles, Calif., 
upset Vic Hershkowitz in the U.S. Handball 
Association singles final at Los Angeles. Alex 
Boisseree and Joe Shane, Los Angeles, won 
the doubles. 

HARBORS. See PORTS AND HARBORS. 

HATOYAMA, ICHIRO. Premier of Japan 
since Dec. 9, 1954; born Jan. 1, 1883 in Tokyo 
and educated at Tokyo Imperial University. 
He entered the Lower House of the Diet in 
1915, and by 1923 was a Cabinet member. 
After World War II, he founded the Liberal 
Party. 

HAWAII. An incorporated territory of the 
United States consisting of some 20 islands, 7 
of which are inhabited, in the North Pacific 
Ocean. Total area 6,433 sq.mi. Total pop. 
(est. 1953) : 473,214. Capital: Honolulu, Oahu 
(pop. 248,034). 

Production and Trade. Farming is highly 
commercialized and highly mechanized. Sugar 
and pineapples are the most important prod- 
ucts. In 1954, the sugar crop amounted to 
1,077,347 tons valued at $141 million; a pine- 
apple pack of 29,411,000 cases of fruit and 
juice was valued at over $108 million; a coffee 
crop of 8,264,000 Ib. was valued at $5,537,000. 
The value of fruits, vegetables, and miscella- 
neous crops produced in 1954 was approxi- 
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mately $11,974,000, while the value of live- 
stock and poultry products was $24,763,000. 
The catch of fish during the fiscal year 1954- 
55 was valued at $3,463,393. 

Government. For the fiscal year 1954-55 
territorial government expenditures totaled 
$62,627,496 and revenues, $57,875,000. Hawaii 
has carried on a steady campaign for state- 
hood. Hawaii has had more than 100 years of 
constitutional government. The Organic Act 
under which Hawaii is governed was ap- 
proved by the United States Congress on Apr. 
30, 1900. 

The head of the territorial government is 
Governor Samuel Wilder King. The legislative 
branch of the government consists of a Senate 
of 15 members and a House of Representa- 
tives of 30 members elected by the voters of 
the Territory. The powers and prerogatives of 
the legislative body correspond closely to 
those of mainland State legislatures. Hawaii 
elects a Delegate to the United States Con- 
gress who has the right to debate and to serve 
as a member of committees of the House of 
Representatives, but who has no vote. 

HAY. The U.S. crop was 109,697,000 tons in 
1955. Wisconsin had the largest crop 8,449,- 
000 tons. Other ranking states were: Iowa, 
7,088, 000 tons ; Minnesota, 6,944,000; Califor- 
nia, 6,276,000; Nebraska, 5,491,000; and New 
York, 5,239,000. Alfalfa production was 52,- 
978,000 tons; clover-timothy, 26,724,000 tons; 
lespedeza hay, 4,866,000 tons; and wild hay, 
9,677,000 tons. The 1955 crop also included 
4,419,000 tons of grain hay, 516,000 tons of 
cowpea hay, 1,019,000 tons of soybean hay, 
and 761,000 tons of peanut hay. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. The United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, established April 11, 1953, replaced the 
Federal Security Agency and assumed all its 
functions. The major organizational units that 
administer these functions are the Social Se- 
curity Administration, Public Health Service, 
Office of Education, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(see articles on these agencies), and Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital. Marion B. Folsom of 
New York is the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. He took office on August 
1, 1955, following the resignation of Mrs. 
Oveta Gulp Hobby, the first Secretary. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING. New de- 
velopments in heating marked the progress of 
a year distinguished also by record dollar vol- 
ume of equipment sales. An atomic year- 
round home heating-and-cooHng system pow- 



ered by a small nuclear reactor was predicted. 
A high temperature solar furnace was built at 
Fordham University; a fully solar-heated 
house was described. 

A new type of heating system, called the 
valence heating system was reported after a 
full year of operation. It consists of a heat- 
transfer surface suspended a few inches below 
the ceiling against the outside wall in a room. 
A valence board conceals the pipe and causes 
hot air to sweep across the ceiling, or, on the 
cooling cycle, a gravity-induced curtain of 
cool air to descend over the wall. 

Development of an automatic steam gen- 
erator which combines the economy of coal 
with high efficiency and convenience was 
announced. The equipment was designed for 
commercial and small industrial applications. 
A coal gassification pilot plant came under 
study at the University of Washington; the 
plant was a new design for the purpose of 
producing combustible gas from sub-bitu- 
minous coal. Argonne National Laboratory 
made plans for construction of an experi- 
mental boiling-water nuclear reactor. 

During its Christmas festival, the city of 
Brussels, Belgium, heated an entire street with 
gas-fired infra-red heaters of German design. 
A group of technicians representing the 
European Federation of Gas Producers visited 
the United States to study methods of chill- 
ing natural gas to liquid form for shipment by 
tanker. 

Announcement was made of the develop- 
ment of a high-capacity, high -efficiency water 
boiler to serve district-heating systems in a 
number of cities in Sweden. The New York 
City Council adopted a measure requiring 
central heating in all New York City flats by 
Nov. 1, 1956. 

HIGHWAYS. See ROADS AND STREETS. 

HO CHI MINH. President of North Viet- 
nam and leader of the Viet Minh, born c. 1892 
in Nghe An, North Annam, French Indo- 
china. He joined the Communist Party, and 
went to Moscow in 1923. In 1930 he founded 
the Indochinese Communist Party. During 
the Japanese occupation of Indochina he con- 
tinued to organize nationalist groups, which 
he brought together in 1941 as the Viet Minh. 

HOCKEY, FIELD. Philadelphia area stars 
dominating the 1955 tournament of the U.S. 
Women's Field Hockey Association held at 
Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 24-26 were Betty 
Shellenberger, Anne Volp, Beth Ralph, Joan 
Edenboron, Rosemary Denniken, Alice Wil- 
letts, Ruth Heller, Mary Fetter and Jennifer 
Price. Others were Angela Gered, Southeast, 
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and Helen Gibson, New Atlantic. A highlight 
of the year was the visit of an American squad 
to Britain for a scries of exhibitions. The team 
was led by Miss Nancy Sawin. The National 
Men's League, opposing the Westchester 
F.H.C. met in a two-day international event 
at Greenwich Conn., on April 30-May 1. 

HOCKEY, ICE. Detroit's Red Wings an- 
nexed the National Hockey League title for 
the 7th time in a row in the 1 954-5 S season 
and then went on to win the Stanley Cup by 
defeating Montreal Canadiens 4 games to 3 
games in a 7-game series. 

Geoffrion captured the Art Ross Trophy as 
the league's leading scorer with 38 goals and 
37 assists for 75 points. Terry Sawchuk, De- 
troit, won the Vezina Trophy, given annually 
to the goalie with the best defensive record. 
Sawchuk allowed 134 goals. Ted Kennedy, 
Toronto, was awarded the Hart Trophy as 
the league's most valuable player and Sid 
Smith, Toronto, gained the Lady Byng Tro- 
phy, given to the player who best combines 
ability and sportsmanship. The James Norris 
memorial prize given to the most valuable 
all-around defense man, was won by Doug 
Harvey, Montreal. Eddie Litzenberger, Chi- 
cago, was named rookie of the year anct was 
recipient of the Calder trophy. 

In the American League, the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Hornets conquered Buffalo's Bisons, 4 
games to 2 games, for the Calder Cup. Wash- 
ington (D.C.) annexed the Eastern League 
finals. The Penticton V's of Canada scored 
the year's major surprise by defeating the 
Soviet Union team defending champion, 5-0, 
for world amateur laurels at Krefeld, Ger- 
many, in March. In Canada the Allan Cup 
was won by the Kitchener-Waterloo Dutch- 
men. The Memorial Cup of Canada was won 
by Toronto Marlboros. 

HONDURAS. A republic in Central Ameri- 
ca. Area: 43,227 sq.mi. Pop. (1955) : 1,660,000. 
Principal cities (1950 census): Tegucigalpa 
(capital), 99,948; San Pedro Sula, 54,268; La 
Ceiba, 20,949. 

Production. The chief products are bananas, 
coconuts, coffee, rice, hard and soft woods, 
and Panama hats. The mineral resources are 
gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, iron, and anti- 
mony, but only gold, silver, and lead are be- 
ing mined. Honduras also is a cattle-produc- 
ing country. In 1954 total imports were valued 
at 103.06 million lempiras; total exports at 
121.07 million lempiras. (The lemptra ex- 
changed at U.S.$0.50 since 1938.) Manufac- 
tured articles, machinery, chemical products, 
foodstuffs, fuel and lubricants were the main 



imports. Coffee, bananas, and coconuts were 
the important exports. 

Government. The budget for 1954-55 was 
expected to balance at 56,848,283 lempiras 
(64,323,483 lempiras for 1953-54). The total 
public debt (Dec. 31, 1954) was 7,277,224 
lempiras. The Republic has 17 departments 
and one territory and was governed under the 
Constitution of 1936 which was amended in 
1955 to permit the enfranchisement of women. 
The Congress of Deputies (56 members) is the 
single legislative organ and its members are 
chosen by popular vote for 6-year terms. The 
president is elected by popular vote, Acttng 
President: Julio Lozano Diaz who, after the 
departure of President Jeran Manuel Gahrez 
on Nov. 15, 1954, proclaimed himself Supreme 
Chief of State. 

Events, 1955. Julio Lozano Diaz, who as- 
sumed dictatorial control of Honduras in De- 
cember 1954, was successful in establishing 
himself in complete command of the govern- 
ment during 1955. One of the first acts of 
Lozano Diaz as president was his announce- 
ment of a 5-year recovery and development 
plan calling for more than $160 million and 
financed by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. The huge ex- 
penditure was for developments in public 
works, improvements in education, and broad 
expansion and diversification in agriculture. 
An advance loan of $50 million was made in 
July 1955. 

A dispute broke out in May between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua when the former, charg- 
ing that Nicaraguan troops had violated the 
border, rushed 600 troops to the frontier to 
forestall any invasion attempt. Investigation 
revealed that Nicaraguan troops on maneuvers 
had accidently crossed the frontier. 

HONG KONG. A British crown colony in 
southeastern China at the mouth of the Can- 
ton river, comprising the island of Hong 
Kong (area about 32 square miles), the Kow- 
loon peninsula, and the New Territories. Total 
area: 391 sq.mi. Pop. (1954): 2,500,000. Capi- 
tal: Victoria (767,000 inhabitants). Education 
(1955): 246,833 students in schools of all 
kinds ; the University of Hong Kong had 844 
students. 

Production and Trade. Fishing and ship- 
building are the chief industries. Paint, ce- 
ment, matches, and tobacco were manufac- 
tured. Rice and sugar were the important 
crops. Imports in 1954 were valued at 
HK$3,436 million; exports, HK$2,420 million. 

Government. (Revised est. 1954-55): rev- 
enue HK$405 ,594,000; expenditure HK$3S4 r 
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481,000. (Est 1955-56): revenue HK$413,- 
681,000; expenditure HK$449 ,045,950. The 
colony is administered by the governor, aided 
by an executive council of 12 members, and a 
legislative council of 17 members. Governor: 
Sir A. Grantham. 

HORSE RACING. Nashua, running in the 
red and white silks of Belair Stud, furnished 
most of the headlines in 1955, being named 




United Press 

Jockey Willie Hartach shows trophy given 
him after he rode his 400th winner of 1955, 
in Miami. He was second jockey ever to do so. 



American champion as well as leader of the 
3-year-old colts for the year. Winning 10 of 
his 12 starts, Nashua set a mark of $752,550 
m earnings in a single season. Nashua was sold 
for $1,251,200, the highest price ever paid 
for a thoroughbred, to a syndicate headed by 
Leslie Combs II. 

In the Kentucky Derby on May 7, Swaps, 
ridden by Willie Shoemaker, defeated Nashua 
by 1 1/2 lengths ; Swaps took an early lead and 
was in front for the rest of the 1^-mile run. 
Swaps, owned by Rex C. Ellsworth, earned 
$108,400. Third place went to Summer Tan, 
owned by John Galbreath. This setback for 
Nashua led to a $100,000 match race with 
Swaps at Washington Park, Chicago on Aug- 
ust 31. Shoemaker rode Swaps; Eddie Arcaro, 
Nashua's regular rider, rode him. Nashua won 
by 6^ lengths. Swaps injured a foot in the 
race and was retired for the rest of 1955. 

Nashua's other triumphs were in the Fla- 
mingo Stakes, Florida Derby, Wood Memo- 
rial, Preakness, Belmont Stakes, Dwyer, Ar- 
lington Classic and the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup test at Belmont Park. His second loss of 
the year came against older racers in the 
$106,700 Sysonby stakes at Belmont on Sep- 
tember 24. High Gun, property of the King 
Ranch, took the race, with Jet Action second 
by a head. Nashua was third. Folio whig the 
race, High Gun was retired to stud by his 
owner Robert Kleberg. Nashua set a Pimlico 
mark of 1 min. 54.6 sec. for 13/16 miles in 
taking the Preakness on May 28. The 79th 
running of the famous stake gave Arcaro his 
j&fth triumph in "The Run for the Roses." 
Mrs. Marion DuPont Scott's Saratoga was 
second, a length back, with Traffic Judge next. 
In the Belmont Stakes on June 11, Arcaro 
and Nashua won handily, with Blazing Count 
second and Porters ville third. The richest 
event in the history of racing was the Garden 
State Stakes that grossed $282,370 at Camden, 
NJ., on October 29. The Elmendorf Farm's 
Prince John, a 24-1 shot ridden by Angel 
Valenzuela, surprised by winning. Parlo took 
the world's richest race for fillies and mares at 
Delaware Park on July 2. Parlo also clinched 
honors as handicap leader of mares and fillies 
for the year. High Gun was handicap cham- 
pion. Misty Morn led the 3-year-old fillies, 
Nail was tops among 2 -year-old colts, Nasrina 
was queen of 2-year-old fillies and Neji was 
title winner among steeplechasers. Belair Stud 
was tops in earnings. Attendance at U.S. 
tracks was approximately 30 million with 
more than $2,000 million bet. 
Harness racing had its biggest season in his- 
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Wide World 

Winner of the year's most publicized race, Nashua (Eddie Arcaro up) is patted by owner 
William Woodward Jr. after beating Swaps in their $100,000 winner-take-all contest. 



tory, with an attendance of 10,242,678 and 
wagering soaring to $476,728,009. Scott Frost 
6f Sol Camp's Shafter stables became the first 
winner of the sport's triple crown by annexing 
the Hambletonian, Kentucky Futurity and 
Yonkers Futurity. The year's leading 3-year- 
old trotter took the 30th Hambletonian at 
Good Time Park, Goshen, N.Y., in straight 
heats on August 3. Joe O'Brien drove Scott 
Frost to a victory worth $51,076. Adios 
Harry was leader among aged pacers, Prince 
Victor and Lady's First sharing laurels among 
aged trotters. Scott Frost was first in money 
won and Billy Haughton was 195S's champion 
driver. 

HORSE SHOWS. Among the 67th National 
Horse Show champions at Madison Square 
Garden, Nov. 1-8, 1955, were: Fine Harness 
Horse Bruce Seabright's Wild Sensation; 
Arabian HorseBeacon Hill Farm's Alyfar; 
AHSA Hunter Horsemanship Wilson Den- 
nehy; NHS Saddle Horsemanship Mike 
McCormick; International Jumping Team: 
Mexico; Individual, Brig. Gen. Humberto 
Mariles; Jumper Mrs. Bernie Mann's Rivi- 



era Wonder; Conformation Hunter Mrs. 
Morton W. Smith's Jazz Session ; Green Con- 
formation Hunter John Pettibone's Duke of 
Paeonian; Working Hunter Eleanora Sears' 
Reno. Three-gaited Saddle Horse Grand 
Champion: Delaine Farm's Foolish Notion; 
Three-gaited 14.2, 15.2 Mrs. J. S. Mcln- 
tyre's Halleluia Knight; Three-gaited, over 
15.2 Delaine Farm's Foolish Notion; Five- 
gaited Saddle Horse, Grand Champion De- 
laine Farm's Something Wonderful; Five- 
gaited Mares Something Wonderful. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. See 
CONGRESS, U.S. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY. This was the seventh consecutive 
year in which more than 1 million homes were 
built. The year 1955 was marked by height- 
ened urban renewal activities by local com- 
munities ; more than 300 slum clearance proj- 
ects were being undertaken by local govern- 
ments and about 160 communities had 
completed or were preparing workable pro- 
grams for the elimination and prevention of 
slums and blight. 
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Red Hungary's former Catholic prelate, aging Joseph Cardinal MinVszenty, was freed from 
prison in 1955. He had been given a life sentence in 1949 for "treason" and "espionage . 



Organization and Functions. During 19SS 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency was 
reorganized to include an Office of the Admin- 
istrator, and five constituent agencies-the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, the Community Facil- 
ities Administration, and the Urban Renewal 
Administration. 

The Federal Housing Administration pro- 
vides Government insurance for mortgages 
and property improvement loans made by pri- 
vate approved lending institutions under the 
various FHA programs. The Public Housing 



Administration makes loans to local housing 
authorities to build low-rent housing for low- 
income families, and administers the Federal 
system of subsidy assistance for such housing. 
FNMA provides supplementary assistance to 
the secondary market for FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed home mortgages; to provide 
special assistance, determined by the Presi- 
dent, for the financing of selected types of 
mortgages designed to provide housing for 
families unable to obtain housing under es- 
tablished financing programs. 

The Community Facilities Administration 
makes loans to institutions of higher learning, 
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finances student and faculty housing and re- 
lated services and facilities and makes public 
facility loans to State and local governments 
to finance construction of needed public 
works. The Urban Renewal Administration 
makes grants to aid localities in developing, 
testing, and reporting on improved techniques 
for preventing and eliminating slums and ur- 
ban blight. It makes grants to State planning 
agencies for municipalities of less than 25,000 
population, and to State metropolitan, and re- 
gional planning agencies for similar work. 

New Construction and Home Financing. 
Slightly more than half of the privately- 
owned new homes started in 1955 were begun 
with assistance from either the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration or the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. During its first year of operation, the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program 
was instrumental in obtaining private financ- 
ing for about 11,000 home loans, totaling $92 
million. 

The year 1955 was characterized by active 
organized efforts to revitalize our urban areas, 
improve and rehabilitate homes and neighbor- 
hoods, and clear and redevelop slums and 
blighted areas. As of the end of October, 317 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment proj- 
ects were in progress. About $511,000,000 in 
Federal grant funds for urban renewal pur- 
poses were either under contract or reserva- 
tion for projects in 205 localities.. 

Under its Urban Planning Assistance Grants 
program, a total of $475,000 had been made 
available in planning grants. Seven grants 
were made to 7 State planning agencies, to aid 
in providing assistance to 76 localities with 
populations of less than 25,000; 6 grants were 
made to official State, metropolitan, or re- 
gional planning agencies for urban planning 
in 7 regional or metropolitan areas. 

Congress, in the Housing Amendments of 
1955, authorized a permanent $48 million re- 
volving fund for planning advances, which 
the HHFA, through its Community Facilities 
Administration, makes available in interest- 
free advances to local public bodies for plan- 
ning community facilities. By the end of No- 
vember, 1955, 24 project advances had been 
made. Through December, 1955, the CFA 
had also made 213 college housing loans, 
totaling $160 million. 

HOWLAND ISLAND. An island in the mid- 
Pacific, belonging to the United States. Land 
area: 400 acres. It is 1.5 mile long and 0.5 
mile wide, with an elevation of 18 ft. to 20 
ft. Howland Island lies athwart the main 
steamship lanes and the air route from Hono- 



lulu, Hawaii, to New Zealand and Australia. 

HUNGARY. A republic of Central Europe. 
Area: 35,911 sq.mi. Pop. (1955): 9,808,000. 
Chief cities: Budapest, 2 million; Szeged, 
150,000; Debrecen, 140,000; Mokolc, 115,000. 

Production. Hungary remained a land of 
farmers, striving towards Soviet-style col- 
lectivization of agriculture and socialist in- 
dustrialization. According to official estimates, 
yields of major crops (in 1,000 metric tons) 
in 1953 were: maize, 2,600; potatoes, 2,400; 
sugar beets, 2,500; wheat, 2,150. Increases in 
1954 and 1955 were claimed, but no precise 
figures were given. Under the Five- Year Plan 
begun Jan. 1, 1950, with 1949 as 100, produc- 
tion of heavy industry in 1954 was to reach 
380, of light industry 245, and factory build- 
ing 438. The planned outputs for 1954 (in 
1,000 metric tons) were: coal, 22,610; pig 
iron, 865; steel, 1,678; oil, 1,118; aluminum, 
32. Electric power output for 1954 was es- 
timated at 5,100 million kwh. 

Government. The 1954 state budget was 
based upon estimated revenue of 49,700 mil- 
lion florints, and estimated expenditure of 
47,900 million florints in 1954. (The ofBcial 
rate of exchange was 11.6 florints to U.S.$1.) 
The postwar republic, proclaimed Feb. 1, 1946, 
in 1949 became a Peoples Republic, i.e. a So- 
viet satellite and a one-party police state, dis- 
guised as a democratic "coalition" regime. 
During 1955 Istvan Dobi remained President 
and the Cabinet, theoretically responsible to 
a Parliament of 298 deputies underwent dras- 
tic reorganization. 

Events, 1955. American attention was cen- 
tered on the decision of Noel and Herta Field, 
confirmed early in 1955, to remain in Hun- 
gary despite five years' imprisonment and on 
the fate of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, who 
had been sentenced to life imprisonment in 
1949 and who was "allowed to interrupt his 
term," according to an announcement made 
by the Ministry of Justice on July 16, 1955. 
His residence remained secret. For most Hun- 
garians the significant developments of the 
year were the repudiation of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy of 1953-54, the resumption of 
collectivization and industrialization, and the 
perceptible mellowing of despotism at home 
and tension abroad, all in imitation of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Speaking hi Debrecen, Dec. 21, 1954, Mat- 
yas Rakosi, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, cham- 
pioned anew Premier Imre* Nagy's emphasis 
on consumers' goods. By late January, how- 
ever, Rakosi was arguing for enhanced de- 
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vefopment of heavy industry in response to 
Western "war threats" and the projected re- 
armament of Germany. 

In February, after Bulganin replaced Mal- 
enkov as Soviet Premier, economic planner 
Zoltan Vas, who had denounced forced in- 
dustrialization as a "megalomaniac swindle/ 1 
was demoted. On March 9 the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party assailed the 
Premier for "duping the working class with 
demagogic promises." Nagy was reported in 
February to be suffering from coronary throm- 
bosis. Rakosi welcomed the repudiation of 
the "new course" as a victory over "Right de- 
viationists." Early in spring, as the Party press 
condemned Nagy as a "Titoist," Rakosi made 
another visit to Moscow while Comrades 
Suslov and Voroshilov came to Budapest. 

On April 18, at a special session of parlia- 
ment, Deputy Premier Andras Hegedus re- 
placed Nagy (who was also dropped from 
the Party Presidium) in the Premiership. Mi- 
haly Farkas, Second Secretary of the Central 
Committee, was dismissed. Josef Mekis, 
Chairman of the Labor Federation, was made 
Deputy Premier and a member of the Presid- 
ium, to which Laszlo Piros, Interior Minister, 
was named a candidate or non-voting mem- 
ber. On November 13 Ferenc Erdei was 
named Deputy Premier and succeeded by 
Janos Matolcsi as Minister of Agriculture. Ist- 
van Kovacs and Gyula Egri were simulta- 
neously named secretaries of the Central Com- 
mittee. These changes in the ruling oligarchy, 
were not accompanied by arrests, treason 
trials, and executions. 

On June 11, as Hegedus visited Moscow, 
the Presidium resolved that by 1960, at the 
end of the second Five- Year Plan, more than 
half of Hungary's farm lands must be collec- 
tivized. Incentives, with farmers to be com- 
pensated for collectivized livestock and equip- 
ment were favored over coercion. 

During the second half of the year, foreign 
correspondents and travelers were readmitted 
to Hungary and domestic police controls were 
lightened. Rakosi sponsored the reconciliation 
with Tito. When the U.S. State Department 
on September 1 ordered a ban on Hungarian 
propaganda activities in the United States, in 
retaliation for harassment of local employees 
of the American Legation in Budapest (about 
which Washington had protested on July 1), 
Communist officialdom, while deploring such 
"meddling" in domestic affairs, sought agree- 
ment and championed the desirability of East- 
West trade. Seventy percent of Hungary's 
foreign commerce in 1954-55 was with other 



members of the Communist bloc. Hungarian 
emigres continued their campaign for the lib- 
eration of their country from Communism. 

ICELAND. An island republic in the North 
Atlantic. Area: 39,709 sqjni. Pop. (1954 est.) : 
154,000. Chief towns: Reykjavik (capital), 
60,024 inhabitants; Akureyri, 7,387; Hafnaf- 
jodur, 5,464. 

Production. Fishing is the chief industry. 
Fish and fish products accounted for 96 per- 
cent of the country's exports in 1954. The 
total fish catch in 1954 was 387,528 tons. 
About 36 percent of the inhabitants live by 
agriculture, sheep raising, and dairy farming. 
Potatoes, turnips, and hay are the chief crops. 
Peat and hot springs are used for heating. 

Government. For the year ending Dec. 31, 
1954, revenue totaled 510 million kr6nur; ex- 
penditure, 507.5 million kr6nur. One krona 
equals U.S.$0.0614 (official rate). Iceland has 
been an independent republic since June 17, 
1944, when the union with Denmark was 
dissolved. Legislative power is exercised by 
the bicameral Althing, consisting of 52 elected 
members, one third of whom are elected to the 
upper chamber by the whole Althing; the 
other two thirds form the lower chamber. 
President: Asgeir Asgeirsson. 

Events, 1955. An extensive and crippling 
strike got under way March 17; it affected 
7,000 workers in the air and sea transport 
services, who demanded a 30 percent wage 
rise. The walkout was finally called off on 
April 29, the strikers gaining an 11 percent in- 
crease and additional benefits. 

The conservative government headed by 
Premier Olafur Thors faced rising agitation 
over the American air base at Kefiavik. The 
Communists, the Socialists and a smaller third 
party were clamoring for early departure of 
the American forces. The fisheries' dispute 
with Great Britain continued. 

IDAHO. A mountain State. Area: 83,888 
sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 588,637. Chief 
cities (1950 census): Boise (capital), 34,- 
393; Pocatello, 26,131; Idaho Falls, 19,218; 
Twin Falls, 17,600; Lewiston, 12,985; Coeur 
d'Alene, 12,198. Nickname, The Gem State. 
Motto, Esto Perpetua (Mayest Thou Endure 
Forever 1). Flower, Syringa. Bird, Mountain 
Bluebird. Song, Here We Have Idaho. Entered 
the Union, July 3, 1890. See EDUCATION, 
MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $64,831,000; general expenditure, $69,- 
349,000. Total debt outstanding $1,163,000. 
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Legislation. The Idaho legislature met in 
regular session Jan. 3-Mar. 3, 1955. It ap- 
propriated $49,484,749 from the general fund. 
A series of tax measures were adopted: In- 
creasing the State income tax by adopting a 
7^3 percent surcharge; repealing a 15 percent 
income tax reduction dating from 1953 ; rais- 
ing the cigarette tax from 3 to 4 cents a pack- 
age; assessing a 7.5 percent surcharge tax on 
liquor; and doubled corporation license fees. 

Among other things the Budget Director 
was made Director of Administration, and a 
Legislative Budget Committee was created. 
Other acts created a Department of Com- 
merce and Development, to publicize the 
State and promote industrial development, 
and shifted civil defense to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's office. The Legislature increased auto 
license fees from $5 to a sliding scale of 
$7.50 to $17.50, increased motor truck regis- 
tration fees from $55 to $100 and reinstated 
the ton-mile tax. A constitutional amendment 
granted the Governor the right to succeed 
himself. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Robert E. Smylie; 
Lieutenant Governor, J. Berkeley Larsen; 
Secretary of State, Ira Masters; Attorney 
General, Graydon Smith: State Tuasurer, 
Ruth Moon; State Auditor, N. P. Nielson. 

ILLINOIS. An east north central State. 
Area 56,400 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 8.- 
712,176. Chief cities: Springfield (capital), 
81,628; Chicago, 3,620,962; Peoria, 111,856; 
Rockford, 92,927; East St. Louis, 82,295; 
Evanston, 73,641. Nickname, The Prairie 
State. Motto, State Sovereignty National 
Union. Flower, Native Violet. Bird, Cardinal. 
Song, Illinois. Entered the Union, Dec. 3, 
1818. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $752,105,000; general expenditure, 
$649,395,000. 

Elections. No general State elections were 
held in 1955. 

Le&slation. The Illinois legislature met in 
regular session from January 5 to June 30. 
Total appropriations and ^appropriations for 
the 1955-56 biennium were more than $1,- 
736 million, an increase of approximately $161 
million over the previous biennium. The legis- 
lature increased the State sales tax by one- 
half cent for a 2 -year period and broadened 
the sales tax base. Municipal governments 
were authorized to levy a one-half-cent sales 
tax, and a 5 percent tax on utility services. 
Implementing a constitutional amendment 



adopted in 1954, the legislature provided for 
reapportionment of the General Assembly. A 
new personal code governing State employees 
was approved. A new Civil Practice Act on 
court procedure in non-criminal cases was 
adopted. 

State aid for schools was increased to $200 
per pupil, $201 million was appropriated for 
the common school fund, an increase of $57 
million. The governor was authorized to enter 
into an interstate compact providing for 
organization and operation of interstate 
school districts. Some $400 million was ap- 
propriated for highways. The State police 
force was increased to 600 members. A mental 
health research authority was established in 
the Department of Public Welfare. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, William G. Strat- 
ton; Lieut. Governor, John William Chap* 
man; Secretary of State, Charles F. Carpen- 
tier; Attorney General, Latham Castle; State 
Treasurer, Warren Wright; State Auditor, 
Orville E. Hodge. 

ILLUMINATION. The large-size 200-watt 
incandescent lamp was redesigned to follow 
the trend toward smaller bulb sizes. A bulb 
with a pastel-pink inner coating has been 
developed; although it is not as efficient op- 
tically as lamps with a white coating, it has 
been accepted for reception rooms, restau- 
rants, etc., where the pinkish light is kind to 
women's complexions. 

Silica white lamps in the 7 50-, 1,000-, and 
1,500-watt ranges were developed for tele- 
vision studios. Fresnel lighting units per* 
mitted greater flexibility in mounting the 
new 500- and 750-watt hard-glass lamps, 
which can be operated in any position from 
base-down to horizontal. 

Improvements were made in the fluorescent 
lamp field. Also, infrared lamps of cylindri- 
cal quartz in the 2,500- and 5 ,000- watt sizes 
were developed for high-voltage industrial 
heating, baking, and drying. Lumen ratings 
of 100- and 175 -watt mercury lamps have 
been increased, these being used for street- 
lighting series circuits. Improvements have 
also been made in military searchlights. 

Industrial lighting trends were toward the 
use of more fixtures with a 25 percent upward 
component of the light output, together with 
higher levels of illumination. 

IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION, AND 
NATURALIZATION. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act and related 
laws. The functions of the Service fall into $ 
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United Press 

Visiting England, Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru bends down to hear the greeting 
offered him by a shy 6-year-old boy at a meeting of the Indian League in London. 
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Visiting England, Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru bends down to hear the greeting 
offered him by a sky 6-year-old boy at a meeting of the Indian League in London. 
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Wide World 

During a good-will tour of India, Soviet Premier Bulganin (left) and Communist Party head 
Khrushchev are decorated with heavy flower garlands upon their arrival in New Delhi. 



Bombay, 2,839,000 population; Calcutta, 2,- 
549,000; Madras, 1,416,000; Delhi (old and 
new), 1,191,000; Hyderabad, 1,085,722. 

Production. Agriculture is the predominant 
occupation, although industry is encouraged 
and is growing more rapidly. In 1954-55 total 
cereal production of 55.3 million tons and 
acreage of 209 million tons fell short of the 
1953-54 record figures (57.9 million tons and 
215 million acres). Only rice production, at 
24.2 million tons in 1954-55, was seriously 
below (by 2.2 million tons) the calculated 
target for the year. In 1954 coal output was 
at the record figure of 36.8 million tons; iron 
ore at the record of 4.2 million tons; and 
copper ore at 342,000 tons. Imports in 1954: 
5,860 million rupees; exports: 5,570 million. 
Mineral oils, including kerosene oil, were now 
the leading imports (870 million rupees). 
Machinery (800 million rupees) was second 
and raw cotton (580 million rupees) third. 
Chief exports in 1954: tea, 1,310 million 
rupees; jute, 1,210 million rupees; cotton 
manufactures, 720 million rupees. 

Government. The budget for 1955-56 was 
India's first million-dollar budget (4,989 mil- 
lion rupees or $1,045 million). Estimated re- 



ceipts were 4,904 million rupees, leaving a 
deficit of 84 million. This budget was chiefly 
for government housekeeping costs and for 
educational and village improvement pro- 
grams. In addition, India planned a capital 
budget of 6,324 million rupees, with only 2,- 
227 million corresponding revenue, for power 
and other government projects. 

India became a republic on Jan. 26, 1950, 
in accordance with the Constitution passed on 
Nov. 26, 1949, and remained a full member 
of the British Commonwealth. The Con- 
stitution of 1949 provided for two houses. 
The Council of States, the upper house, is 
composed of not more than 250 members 
chosen by the state legislatures. The House 
of the People, whose normal life is 5 years, 
has not more than 500 members directly 
elected by the people. These two houses, with 
the President of the Union (who is chosen by 
an electoral college for a 5-year term) make 
up the Union Parliament. The Union Prime 
Minister is appointed by the President. Presi- 
dent: Dr. Rajendra Prasad, reelected May 6, 
1952. Prime Minister, Minister of External 
Affairs and Atomic Energy: Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 
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Events, 1955. State control of enterprise was 
strengthened by Parliament. In April it voted 
to nationalize the Imperial Bank of India, 
with compensation for stockholders at 1954 
market rates. Supporters of the change 
prophesied that it would benefit Indian 
farmers, who were accustomed to pay about 
35 percent interest to professional money 
lenders. The States Reorganization Commis- 
sion reported in October, recommending that 
the number of Indian states be reduced from 
27 to 16, with 3 territories. Much of the basis 
for reform appeared to be linguistic, for only 
two of the states, Bombay and the Punjab, 
would have two languages; but the criteria 
also included security, the operation of the 
Five Year Plans, and financial and similar 
considerations. The Indian state of Andhra, 
which was a Communist stronghold, elected 
only 15 Communists to its 196-member As- 
sembly in the March election. Indian Com- 
munists appeared to be confused by Pravda's 
support of Prime Minister Nehru. 

Prime Minister Nehru spent more than two 
weeks in Russia in June, and was given a 
uniquely warm reception by the crowds. A 
return visit was paid in November and De- 
cember by Soviet Premier Nikolai A? Bul- 
ganin and Communist Party Secretary Nikita 
S. Khrushchev. In India the welcome given by 
millions was equally warm and impressive. 
Attacks on Western policy made by the visit- 
ing Russians failed to please the more critical 
Indian press, however. 

Indians continued their attempts to get 
the Portuguese to give up their small colony 
of Goa, called by Portugal a province, on 
India's southwest coast. Thousands of un- 
armed Indians invaded Goa on August 15. 
Portuguese soldiers and police fired on border- 
crossers who offered resistance, and some 14 
persons were killed. Relations with Pakistan 
remained strained. A conference between the 
two Prime Ministers in New Delhi in May 
ended without agreement on the subject of 
Kashmir. 

INDIANA. An east north central State. 
Area: 36,555 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 3,- 
934,224. Chief cities: Indianapolis (capital), 
427,173; Fort Wayne, 133,607; Gary, 133,- 
911; South Bend, 115,911. Nickname, The 
Hoosier State. Motto, The Crossroads of 
America. Song, On the Banks of the Wabash 
Far Away. Bird, Cardinal. Flower, Zinnia. 
Entered the Union, Dec. 1, 1816. See EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
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Globe-trotting Sen. Estes Kefauver, who often 
sports a coonskin cap, models a turban given 
him (with the flowers) in Ratangarh, India. 
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ed to $669,990,000; general expenditure, 
$393,842,000. 

Elections. No elections of State officials 
were held in 1955. 

Legislation. The Indiana legislature met in 
regular session from January 6 to March 7. 
The legislature enacted a record appropria- 
tion of approximately $680 million for the 
biennium. The legislature provided a method 
for extending Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance to public employees now covered by 
other public retirement systems. Salaries of 
State supreme and appellate court judges were 
raised from $13,500 to $15,000, effective Jan- 
uary 1957. 

The minimum salary schedule for teachers 
Was increased by $252 ; State contributions to 
the Teachers' Retirement Fund were increased 
to raise benefits; and $25,000 was appropri- 
ated for the Legislative Advisory Commission 
to have standarized plans and specifications 
prepared for economical construction of ele- 
mentary school buildings. A series of mental 
health measures was adopted at this session. 
The session also amended the narcotic control 
law; and it created a commission to study 
juvenile delinquency. 

The legislature appropriated $50,000 for 
flood-control projects; authorized surveys of 
flood problems; and ratified Indiana's entry 
into the Great Lakes Basin Compact. Another 
measure provided for a bonus to Korean War 
veterans the payments to be made from a 
World War II bonus surplus. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, George N. Craig; 
Lieut. Governor, Harold W. Handley ; Secre- 
tary of State, Crawford F. Parker; Attorney 
General, Edwin K. Steers; State Treasurer, 
John Peters ; State Auditor, Curtis E. Rardin. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF. The most 
significant accomplishment in 1955 was the 
sharp increase in Navajo school enrolment 
to 23,679 under the Bureau's Navajo Emer- 
gency Education Program. Transfer of the 
Bureau's entire health program to the United 
States Public Health Service was completed 
by July 1, 1955. Involved in the transfer were 
about 3,600 employees and a real property in- 
ventory valued at nearly $40 million which 
included 56 hospitals in 13 states and Alaska, 
21 health centers, and 13 infirmaries. 

Good progress was also made in 1955 
under the six 1954 Congressional laws provid- 
ing for eventual termination of Federal 
trusteeship and special services at particular 
tribal jurisdictions. During the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1955, assistance in re- 
location was extended to 3,641 individual 



Indians including 2,656 in 708 family groups 
and 805 unattached men and women. Ap- 
propriations for relocation assistance in the 
year which began July 1 were $980,000. In- 
creased appropriations for Bureau activities in 
the fiscal year which began July 1 permitted 
the expansion of assistance, from $22,935 to 
$50,000, to Indian college and university 
students. The number of students benefiting 
was expected to increase from less than 200 
in the 1955 fiscal year to over 400 in the 
new period. 

INDOCHINA. (1) the southeastern penin- 
sula of Asia, comprising BURMA, UNION OF 
CAMBODIA; LAOS; MALAYA, FEDERATION OF; 
THAILAND (SIAM) ; and VIETNAM. (2) The 
states of CAMBODIA; LAOS; and VIETNAM. 

INDONESIA, REPUBLIC OF. A sovereign 
state in Southeast Asia. Capital: Jakarta, on 
the Island of Java. Total land area: 582,515 
sq.mi; comprising 3,000 islands of the Indo- 
nesian Archipelago (Indonesia also claims 
Netherlands-held West New Guinea, area: 
153,350 sqjni.). Pop. (1955 est.): 82.5 million. 

Production. Eighty percent of Indonesia's 
population is engaged in agriculture. Produc- 
tion of the country's staple food, rice, during 
the period of its first 5-year agricultural plan 
(1951-55) increased to 10 percent above the 
prewar average. However, by 1955 the popu- 
lation was 15 percent larger than before the 
war. In 1955 floods damaged growing areas 
and cut the rice crop to below the record 
level of 1954, making rice imports of about 
100,000 tons necessary. 

Apart from domestic food production, the 
country's chief economic activities are grow- 
ing crops for export (rubber, copra, palm oil, 
sisal, hemp, tea, coffee, tobacco, and spices), 
and the extraction of minerals for export 
(petroleum, tin, bauxite). Indonesia is the 
only important oil producer in the Far East. 
In 1955 oil fields and refineries operated by 
Dutch and American companies produced 
about 40 percent more than before the war. 
Indonesia is also the world's largest exporter 
of natural rubber, and the second largest ex- 
porter of tin. 

Finance. As in 1954, the 1955 budget 
deficit was about 3,000 million rupiahs (11.40 
rupiahs equal U.S.$1), an improvement over 
previous years. Internal borrowing, chiefly 
from the central bank, caused a continued 
rise in currency circulation and a general price 
rise of over 10 percent. The dilemma posed 
by Indonesia's limited means and unlimited 
needs was seen when the Government felt 
obliged to cut its investment for economic 
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development to Rp.1,299 million in 1955, 
compared to Rp.2,435 million in 1954. 

Government. At the time of transfer of 
sovereignty Indonesia was administered under 
a provisional constitution as a federation of 
16 states. In 1950 a second provisional con- 
stitution was adopted, establishing a unitary 
state of 10 provinces. Chief of State: Presi- 
dent Sukarno. Vice President: Mohammed 
Hatta. 

Events, 1955. An event of world importance 
was the Asian-African Conference (q.v.) held 
at Bandung, Java, from April 18 to 27. But 
the main event of 1955 was the holding of 
Indonesia's first national elections. 

On August 17, in a speech marking the 
10th anniversary of Indonesia's independence, 
President Sukarno echoed the mood of the 
nation. He asked: "... why are elections 
being held? To realize democracy . . . But 
there is a paradox ... in order to achieve 
political stability, there must first be political 
instability." On two occasions military leaders 
took action, suggesting that they thought 
political instability might already have gone 
"too far." One such incident precipitated the 
resignation of AH Sastroamidjojo's Cabinet 
on July 24. Leaders of the oppositioa Mas- 
jumi-Moslem and Socialist parties charged 
that the Ali government was "leaning to the 
Left" in interpreting the country's "inde- 
pendent, active" foreign policy. When the 
Minister of Defense attempted to appoint a 
new Army Chief of Staff, leading Army 
officers boycotted the installation ceremonies. 
In the face of this defiance the Ali Cabinet 
resigned. On August 12 a new cabinet took 
office, with Burhanuddin Harahap as Premier 
leading a coalition of the Masjumi Party, 
Socialists, Nahdatul Ulama-Moslem Teachers, 
and 9 smaller parties. 

It is noteworthy that Indonesia's first 
national election was held (September 29) 
without undue incident. Of the 60 million 
eligible voters, about 80 percent cast ballots 
for candidates of 20 parties. A preliminary 
count showed that contrary to most expecta- 
tions, Masjumi's vote was not significantly 
larger than the Nationalist's, about 55 seats 
going to each. The election brought three 
other surprises: the large vote of the Nah- 
datul Ulama-Moslem Teachers Party, about 
44 seats; the large vote of the Communists, 
about 39 seats ; and the dismal showing of the 
Socialists, 2 or 3 seats. According to an early 
count, a similar voting pattern was followed 
in the December 15 elections for the 520- 
tnember Constituent Assembly. 



INDUSTRIES, ELECTRICAL. See ELEC- 
TRICAL INDUSTRIES. 

INSECT PESTS AND PLANT QUARAN- 
TINE. Research on Insect Control. Results 
of cooperative experiments in Louisiana made 
it possible to recommend dieldrin in 1955 to 
control the sweetpotato weevil on sweet- 
potato plants in the field. A malaria-like 
disease, known as leucocytozoon, causes high 
morbidity and over 5 percent mortality of 
turkeys in one county in South Carolina. A 
black fly has been identified as a vector of the 
disease. It has been shown that larval breeding 
of the fly in streams can be controlled with 
light applications of DDT oil solution. Pre- 
liminary results suggested that it would be 
feasible to treat streams, thereby minimiz- 
ing the adult fly population and transmission 
of the disease. 

Diseases of harmful insects looked especially 
promising as control agents. They included 
virus diseases of army worms and cabbage 
loopers, a bacterial disease of pink bollworm, 
and a fungus disease lethal to several pests. 
Chemicals that inhibit insects' normal devel- 
opment by preventing cell division and 
growth of slowing down metabolism were 
under study. 

Water-soluble insecticides offered real hope 
for control of mosquitoes that breed in irriga- 
tion water. Beneficial insects were increas- 
ingly utilized. Honey bees, long-proved valu- 
able as pollinators of alfalfa and other crops, 
recently proved equally good pollinators of 
carrot seed and cotton. Their use may make 
commercial production of hybrid cotton 
practical. Fruit flies helped determine the 
effectiveness of various types of poultry 
breeding. In rate of egg production and egg 
size relative to body size, fruit flies are 
significantly similar to chickens and yield egg- 
production records in weeks instead of years. 
Insecticide-sensitive water fleas and brine 
shrimp were used to detect the presence of 
minute insecticide residues. 

All pink bollworms in cotton linters, motes, 
and hulls were killed when these products 
were passed through a single fan, meeting 
research -established specifications. A high per- 
centage of the pink bollworms in gin trash 
was killed when it was passed through this 
fan. These findings will relieve oil mills and 
gins of much trouble and expense in meeting 
quarantine and control regulations against 
the pink bollworm. 

A research chemist determined the chemical 
structure of sesamolin, a sesame-oil deriva- 
tive that is the most potent synergist, or 
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booster, known for pyrethrum insecticides. 
His discovery laid the groundwork for either 
development of a satisfactory commercial 
process for extraction of sesamolin from the 
oil of sesame seed, a fast-expanding new oil- 
seed crop for the South, or possible develop- 
ment of a synthetic compound for use in 
insecticides that will duplicate the booster 
effect of natural sesamolin. 

A beneficial lady beetle imported recently 
from Pakistan may aid native lady beetles in 
controlling certain Flordia citrus and vege- 
table pests. It feeds on many Florida insect 
pests. The migratory grasshopper, a pre- 
dominant destructive species of the West, was 
found to prefer hedge mustard to alfalfa as a 
diet. This fact may be a clue to controlling 
grasshoppers by controlling weeds in large 
alfalfa-producing areas. 

Plant Pest Control. Spread of insects into 
new areas caused concern during the year. 
Surveys revealed the yellow clover aphid in 
previously uninfested areas of the West, a 
few citrus black flies in Texas, the gypsy moth 
southwest of the 80-year-old New England 
infestation, and the Mexican fruit fly in 
Lower California. A Federal quarantine 
against the European chafer, a serious agri- 
cultural pest first recognized in this country 
in 1940, went into effect in September to 
guard against spread from infested areas of 
Connecticut, New York, and West Virginia. 
The soybean cyst nematode, previously un- 
known in this country, has been found in 
North Carolina. 

In large-scale control operations against 
older pests, more than l l / 2 million acres of 
Western range land in 11 states were insecti- 
cide-sprayed for grasshopper control, almost 
100,000 acres in 6 states were treated for 
Mormon cricket control, and more than a 
million New England acres were sprayed, 
using aircraft to control the gypsy moth. Air- 
craft and equipment specialists in USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service, in cooperation 
with 9 states, made experimental field ap- 
plications from the air of granulated in- 
secticides for control of soil-inhabiting pests 
(Japanese beetles, European chafers, white- 
fringed beetles) and reported excellent results. 

Agriculture advisers cooperating overseas 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations met with the Desert 
Locust Control Committee in Syria to plan 
1956 aerial attacks in the Near East against 
grasshoppers, which have plagued that area 
throughout history. Departure of a U.S. 
entomologist for Libya made that nation the 



10th in the Near East currently receiving 
technical assistance in insect control through 
USD A. Department entomologists, pilots, and 
airplanes helped to control one of Libya's 
worst locust invasions during the year. Air- 
planes and powerful new insecticides made 
insect control possible in remote areas. With 
funds provided by the State Department's 
International Cooperation Administration, the 
U.S. Regional Insect Control Project helped 
local government agencies to adapt insect- 
killing methods (used on large-scale U.S. 
programs) to foreign conditions, to seek con- 
trol of some 50 insects that seriously damage 
22 different crops. 

Entomologists were developing special pro- 
cedures to be used in detection of destructive 
plant pests around airports to reduce their 
spread or establishment elsewhere. In every 
Western state except Washington, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, halogeton, a poisonous Asi- 
atic weed that has killed thousands of sheep 
and cattle, infested more than 9 million acres. 
During 1955, plant-pest-control personnel of 
USDA cooperated with the Department of 
the Interior in trials in Nevada and Idaho 
of various formulations of herbicides and use 
of aircraft to control the weed. 

Plant Quarantines. Expanding foreign 
travel and commerce continued to increase 
plant quarantine activities markedly. More 
than 48,000 vessels and nearly 90,000 planes 
from overseas were inspected at U.S. ports; 
over a 3rd carried prohibited or restricted 
plant materials. During inspection of over 
15,240,000 vehicles and 2,265 Pullmans and 
coaches arriving from Mexico, in excess of 
4 million pieces of baggage were examined, 
as were 85,800 freight cars entering from 
Mexico. Out of more than 4^4 million foreign 
mail packages inspected at various ports of 
entry, some 1,550 contained prohibited plant 
material and were refused entry. 

INSTITUTE OF WAR AND PEACE 
STUDIES. The Institute of War and Peace 
Studies is a research unit in the School of 
International Affairs at Columbia University. 
Under the aegis of the then President of Co- 
lumbia University, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Institute was founded to stimulate 
scholarly consideration of various ways of 
achieving maximum security at the least hu- 
man and material cost. Studies to date have 
concentrated on aspects of the relationship 
of military to public affairs. Director: 
W. T. R. Fox. 

INSURANCE. Fire losses in the United 
States in 1955, as reported by the National 
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Board of Fire Underwriters totaled $870,- 
984, OCX). These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for unearned and unre- 
ported losses. Extended coverage net pre- 
miums for the year showed an increase of 
close to IS percent or an estimated total of 
$470 million for stock companies. Mutual fire 
insurance companies had a volume increase 
in written premiums of about 6.8 percent, 
with indicated writings amounting to $760 
million. 

An underwriting loss in bodily injury was 
in prospect as the traffic accident toll mounted 
to a new high. Property damage and physical 
damage were generally profitable. A number 
of steps, short of enactment of compulsory 
insurance, were taken to try to solve the 
problem of the unreimbursed victim of an 
automobile accident. 

Rates for all the sub-lines of general 
liability insurance were revised in 1955, with 
the net effect of an increase in the aggregate, 
due to the rise in average claims costs. There 
was an increase in the basic limit for property 
damage liability insurance from $1,000 to 
$5,000 per accident for various sub-lines. 
There was an average reduction of 25 per- 
cent in boiler and machinery rates fqr use 
and occupancy coverage under the "valued 
and actual loss sustained with maximum in- 
demnity" forms. 

Several significant developments took place 
in 1955 in corporate suretyship. The contract 
bond business, influenced by the construction 
industry, went to a new high. The dollar 
volume of new construction moved ahead 
with the year's dollar volume of new con- 
struction totaling approximately $42,000 mil- 
lion. The volume of fidelity bond premiums 
decreased somewhat in 1955. An outstanding 
development in the Federal official bond field 
was the enactment of a law authorizing de- 
partments and independent bodies of the 
Federal Government to obtain individual, 
schedule, or blanket bonds covering their 
officers and employees, and to pay the pre- 
miums for such bonds. Previously, some 
Federal employees were required to give bond 
and pay the premiums themselves. 

Ocean marine insurance remained at ap- 
proximately $150 million. More than 1,400 
ships were insured in the Hull Syndicate. An 
important development was the adoption by 
the United States Government, in connection 
with foreign aid shipments, of a provision 
which requires that insurance be placed in 
the United States on ICA-financed shipments 
to countries with discriminatory laws and 



regulations. The percentage of foreign aid 
shipments insured in the United States had 
dropped down to 5 percent. 

The volume of life insurance written in the 
United States was a record $48,777 million 
for the year. Excluding Federal employee 
group life insurance, the 1955 purchases were 
$8,107 million greater than those of 1954, an 
increase of 21 percent. 

Purchases of ordinary life insurance ac- 
counted for $30,948 million. Industrial life 
insurance purchases represented $6,627 mil- 
lion, while new group life insurance amounted 
to $11,202 million. Other highlights of 1955 
were the firm establishment of pension plan- 
ning, the extension of disability protection as 
a part of more family plans, the growing use 
of life insurance protection for family indebt- 
edness and for both installment buying and 
mortgage financing, the extension of extra- 
risk life insurance to cover almost all occupa- 
tions and even many areas of medical impair- 
ment which once were regarded as uninsurable. 

The outstanding development in accident 
and health insurance was the estimated $2,- 
800 million in premium volume and $1,956 
million in losses paid. It is estimated that 
about three out of every five Americans have 
some form of voluntary health insurance. 
It was conservatively estimated that accident 
and health insurance alone paid hospitals 
for insured patient care a total of $740 mil- 
lion in 1955. Those for surgical and medical 
service rendered to insured patients for the 
year were estimated at $455 million. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD. An 
organization composed of military delegates 
representing the Armies, Navies, and Air 
Forces and appointed by each of the govern- 
ments of the 21 American republics. The 
Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs held in Washington, D.C., 
Mar. 26 to Apr. 7, 1951, charged the Board 
with preparing, as vigorously as possible, and 
keeping up to date, in close liaison with the 
governments through their respective dele- 
gations, the military planning of the common 
defense. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME 
CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION. PRE- 
PARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE. Estab- 
lished by the United Nations Maritime Con- 
ference at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 1948, 
held for the purpose of forming the first per- 
manent intergovernmental organization in the 
field of maritime transport. 

The Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), 
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which will come into force when ratified by 
21 nations, of which 7 shall each have a 
total of at least 1 million gross tons of ship- 
ping. 

The IMCO will operate as a specialized 
agency of the United Nations, and has estab- 
lished a 12-nation Preparatory Committee to 
make the necessary administrative arrange- 
ments for the permanent IMCO. 

The permanent organization will seek to 
promote intergovernmental cooperation in the 
technical problems of international shipping; 
to encourage general adoption of the highest 
standards for the safety and efficiency of 
maritime navigation; to seek the removal of 
discriminatory action and unnecessary restric- 
tions by governments affecting international 
shipping; and to consider unfair restrictive 
practices by shipping concerns. 

The Committee also adopted a provisional 
agenda for the first IMCO Assembly, and 
agreed to meet again immediately before the 
first IMCO Assembly or at an earlier date 
should urgent and important questions arise. 

INTERIOR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE. 
An Executive Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment responsible for conservation, de- 
velopment, and wise use of the natural re- 
sources of the United States. Established in 
1849, the Department has responsibility for 
Federal lands, mineral resources, fish and wild- 
life, Indian affairs, national parks, water and 
power resources. During 1955 the Department 
further encouraged partnership effort in re- 
source development, and continued efforts in 
support of the Upper Colorado River Storage 
Project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas Project. 
The Office of Minerals Mobilization was cre- 
ated during 1955 to help discharge mobiliza- 
tion responsibilities in this field. An intensive 
program to provide school facilities for all 
28,000 school-age Navajo Indian children in 
the Southwest was brought to completion. 

INTERLINGUA. An auxiliary language used 
extensively in international contacts for pur- 
poses of general, scientific, and medical com- 
munication. It has been defined as a technique 
for the immediate exchange of information 
among persons who have no language in com- 
mon but who naturally or by education are 
familiar with the linguistic elements and de- 
vices which are shared by the major languages 
of the Western world. Since April 1953, the 
utilization of Interlingua is the special task of 
the Interlingua Division of Science Service (80 
East llth Street, New York 3, N.Y.). 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. A bureau 
of the U.S. Department of the Treasury, cre- 



ated in 1862. It determines, assesses, and col- 
lects internal revenue taxes and enforces the 
internal revenue laws and related statutes, 
such as the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Act and the Federal Firearms Act, which are 
regulatory in purpose and do not impose 
taxes. Collections for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955, included: corporation income, 
profits, individual income and employment 
taxes, $56,135 million; miscellaneous taxes, 
$10,154 million. Headquarters: Washington 
25, D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT (IBRD). 
An international lending institution whose 
Articles of Agreement were drawn up at the 
Bretton Woods Conference in July 1944. 
Operations started on June 25, 1946. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, a total of 58 countries were 
members of the Bank. During 1955 the Bank 
made 27 loans totaling $406.5 million in 20 
countries. As in earlier years, the bulk of this 
lending was for strengthening the basic serv- 
ices without which further economic growth 
could not take place. Over a third was for 
transport and over a quarter for electric 
power. Of the remainder, about $80 million 
was for industry and $60 million for agri- 
culture. 

The Bank's net income for 1955 was $26 
million. This was credited to a Supplemental 
Reserve against losses on loans and guaran- 
tees. This Reserve, together with the Special 
Reserve built up from the 1 percent statutory 
commission charged on Bank loans, brought 
total reserves to $205 million on Jan. 1, 1956. 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION OR- 
GANIZATION (ICAO). This organization 
came into being on April 4, 1947, when the 
required number of states (26) had ratified 
the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion. Sixty-six nations were members of ICAO 
on Dec. 31, 1955. The duties and objectives of 
ICAO are summed up in the Preamble to the 
Convention, as follows: to insure that "inter- 
national civil aviation may be developed in a 
safe and orderly manner and that international 
air transport services may be established on 
the basis of equality of opportunity and oper- 
ated soundly and economically." 

Under the terms of an agreement approved 
by the United Nations General Assembly on 
Dec. 14, 1946, and by the First Assembly of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization 
on May 13, 1947, ICAO is a Specialized 
Agency related to the United Nations. North 
American Office: International Aviation 
Building, Montreal 3, Canada. 
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On visit to " atoms- jor-peace" exhibit in Library of Congress, President Eisenhower studies 
photos and feels glove of a plastic suit designed to be worn near radioactive matter. 



INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS (ICFTU). Founded 
December 1949 in London by national trade 
union movements which had seceded from the 
Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions or which had refused to join it. 
Present membership of the ICFTU is about 
54.5 million in 78 countries. New York Office: 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY. The General Assembly invited all 
States Members of the United Nations or of 
the Specialized Agencies to participate in the 



conference. The General Assembly appointed 
an Advisory Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Canada, France, India, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America to assist the Secretary General in the 
preparations for the conference. 

On February 1 the Secretary General issued 
invitations to the 84 States Members of the 
United Nations and of the Specialized Agen- 
cies informing them of the agenda of the 
conference and its rules of procedure. He also 
announced the appointment of the President 
of the Conference, Dr. Homi J. Bhabha of 
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India, and of the Conference Secretary Gen- 
eral, Professor Walter G. Whitman of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The conference itself was organized on the 
ba"sis of an initial series of general sessions 
which surveyed the main aspects of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, followed by three 
parallel sets of specialized sessions dealing, 
broadly speaking, with (1) physics and reac- 
tors, (2) chemistry, metallurgy, and technol- 
ogy, and (3) medicine, biology, and radio- 
active isotopes. A great deal of important data 
hitherto restricted for reasons of security was 
made public for the first time. 

Scientific exhibits were displayed by the 
following countries: Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Norway, Sweden, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America. A 
number of countries also showed films dealing 
with various aspects of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

The Proceedings of the conference, consist- 
ing of all papers submitted and of verbatim 
records of all the sessions, were being pub- 
lished in the four official languages of the 
conference, namely English, French, Russian, 
and Spanish in 16 volumes by the United 
Nations. The entire English edition of the 
Proceedings will be available by April 1956. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AD- 
MINISTRATION (1C A). This U.S. govern- 
ment organization is successor to the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) established 
in 1953. In FOA were brought together vari- 
ous programs of foreign aid development 
assistance, technical cooperation, emergency, 
refugee and special foreign assistance pro- 
grams, and some programs in support of mu- 
tual defense. The chief difference between 
ICA and its predecessor is that FOA was an 
independent agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, with a director who reported di- 
rectly to the President of the United States. 
ICA is a semiautonomous unit within the 
Department of State and its director reports 
to the Secretary of State. ICA exercises all the 
functions of its predecessor agency, FOA, ex- 
cept some which are related to the direct sup- 
port of military forces. While ICA retains an 
overall coordinating function, the Department 
of Defense administers the strictly military 
phase of the Mutual Security Program. The 
Director of ICA is John B. Hollister. Head- 
quarters of ICA are in Washington; and there 
are ICA missions or other representation in 
eighty foreign countries and dependent ter- 
ritories. 



Six major functions of ICA are: 1. To co- 
ordinate the development and administration 
of all mutual security programs, to assure that 
each portion is consistent with U.S. foreign 
policy. 2. To administer all programs of eco- 
nomic assistance. 3. To administer programs 
of technical cooperation, the so-called "Point 
Four" programs. 4. To administer the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act. 5. To adminis- 
ter the U.S. Escapee Program and to under- 
take certain responsibilities for refugees. 6. To 
carry out emergency programs for relief and 
rehabilitation as directed by the President. 

The principal development affecting ICA 
in 1955 was the organizational change from 
short-term to long-range status. Other de- 
velopments were an increased application of 
the loan principle, rather than outright grants, 
in extending aid; increased use of American 
agricultural surpluses in such aid, with sale 
of these products for local currency which 
then may be used for developmental pur- 
poses; a further shift of program emphasis 
from Europe to the free nations of South Asia 
and the Far East ; finally, a greatly increased 
participation by American universities and 
institutions of higher learning abroad. The 
Congressional appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, was $2,703 million 
in new funds for the overall mutual security 
program. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES (1C CO. During July 31- 
Aug. 7, 1955, in Jonkoping, Sweden, the Scan- 
dinavian Evangelical Council was formed. On 
Aug. 18-23, 1955, the second conference of the 
Middle East Bible Council was held in Beth- 
lehem, Jordan. Total membership: 57 mem- 
bers from 23 countries. President: Rev. Dr. 
Carl Mclntire. New York headquarters: 15 
Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
-UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Estab- 
lished by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, the Commission came into being in 1912. 
Its purpose is to prevent disputes between 
the United States and Canada and settle ques- 
tions involving rights, obligations or interests 
along the border. The Commission consists of 
three Canadian and three U.S. members, one 
of whom on each side is made a joint 
chairman. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION (ILO1. An association of 71 nations 
which brings together representatives of gov- 
ernment, employers, and workers. The ILO 
is now a specialized agency of the UN. The 
ILO seeks by international action to improve 
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labor conditions, raise labor standards, and 
promote economic and social stability. It 
brings together representatives of labor, man- 
agement, and government to formulate pro- 
posals on minimum labor standards. Head- 
quarters of the International Labor Office are 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The U.S. Branch Of- 
fice is located at 917 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND. 
The International Monetary Fund (10th year, 
58 member countries) was established to pro- 
mote a freer, multilateral world trade. Its 
special task is to help members maintain or- 
derly practices of currency exchange, with 
minimum reliance on restrictions and discrim- 
ination. Activities mainly take the form of 
international consultation, research, and tech- 
nical cooperation, and short-to-medium term 
lending for purposes in accord with the Fund 
Agreement. The Fund's foreign exchange 
transactions from Mar. 1, 1947, to Dec. 31, 
1955, amounted to $1,216.4 million. 

INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE 
(I PI). A private organization of editors of 
leading newspapers in the free world, founded 
in May 1951, with headquarters in Zurich, 
Switzerland. It is the first international or- 
ganization in the field of journalism to con- 
cern itself exclusively with editorial problems. 
In 1955 there were more than 700 members 
representing 450 newspapers in 32 countries. 
The organization of the Institute consists of 
the Executive Board, the Secretariat, and the 
National Committees. The Executive Board, 
which is the governing body, is composed of 
editors from 15 countries, elected by the an- 
nual assembly. The Secretariat in Zurich con- 
ducts the work of the Institute. It is headed 
by E. J. B. Rose, formerly of The Observer, 
London. 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION UNION (ITU). The purposes of the 
Union are to maintain and extend interna- 
tional cooperation for the improvement and 
rational use of telecommunication of all kinds, 
to promote the development of technical fa- 
cilities and their most efficient operation, and 
to harmonize the action of nations in the at- 
tainment of these common ends. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZA- 
TION (ITO). See GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT). 

INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMIS- 
SION. This Commission was constituted un- 
der the provisions of the International Whal- 
ing Convention signed in Washington on Dec. 
2, 1946. The 17 contracting governments 



were: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S.S.R., and 
the U.S.A. The Commission's office is at 3, 
Whitehall Place, London, S.W.I, and the Sec- 
retary is A. T. A. Dobson (U.K.). The Com- 
mission issues an Annual Report. 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL. 
The total of the guaranteed quantities of the 
importing and exporting countries for the 
crop year ending July 31, 1955, was 10,697,000 
metric tons. The total amount of wheat and 
wheat flour sold under the agreement during 
that crop year was 7,908,890 metric tons or 
about 75 percent of the total guaranteed 
quantities. The Council's Secretariat is located 
at Haymarket House, Haymarket, London, 
S.W.I, England. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION (ICC). An independent administrative 
agency of the U.S. Government created by 
Act of Congress in 1887, to regulate, in the 
public interest, some 22,000 interstate carriers 
by rail, highway, water, or oil pipeline, and 
freight forwarders. There are 11 Commis- 
sioners appointed by the President. Chairman: 
Anthony F. Arpaia. 

IOWA. A west north central State. Area: 
56,280 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 
2,621,073, compared with (1940 census) 
2,538,268. Chief cities (1950 census): Des 
Moines (capital), 177,965 ; Sioux City, 83,991 ; 
Davenport, 73,549; Cedar Rapids, 72,296; 
Waterloo, 65,198; Dubuque, 49,671; Council 
Bluffs, 45,429. Nickname, The Hawkeye State. 
Motto, Our Liberties We Prize and Our Rights 
We Will Maintain. Flower, Wild Rose. Bird, 
Eastern Goldfinch. Song, Iowa. Entered the 
Union, Dec. 28, 1846. See MINERALS AND MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $268,711,000; general expenditure, 
$259,663,000; total debt outstanding, $29,205,- 
000. 

Legislation. The Iowa legislature met in 
regular session in 1955 from Jan. 10 to Apr. 
29, 1955. A general fund appropriation of 
$136.6 million was adopted for each year of 
the biennium. Sales and use taxes were in- 
creased from 2 to 2.5 percent, except on new 
cars and accessories; state income tax rates 
were increased by about 7 percent; the cor- 
poration tax was increased from 2 to 3 per- 
cent; gasoline tax was increased from 5 to 6 
cents a gallon for the next biennium and 
djesel fuel tax from 6 to 7 cents. The sales and 
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The Shah of Iran, who feels it "no honor" to rule a land "where almost everyone is desperately 
poor", accepts the thanks of a peasant who has just been given a piece of land. 



use taxes are now applied to cigarettes, beer 
and the gross receipts of bowling alleys. 
Among other measures were an appropriation 
of $5,220,750 for capital improvements, re- 
pairs and alterations at institutions of the 
State Board of Education ; and the creation of 
a five-member Toll Road Authority to con- 
struct feasible toll roads with revenue bonds. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Leo A. Hoegh; 
Lieut. Governor, Leo Elthon; Secretary of 
State, Melvin D. Synhorst; Attorney General, 
Dayton Countryman ; State Treasurer, M. L. 
Abrahamson; State Auditor, C. B. Akers. 

IRAN (PERSIA). An empire in south- 
western Asia. Area: 628,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 
est.): 20,721,000. Chief cities (1950 popula- 
tion): Tehran (capital) and district, 1,010,- 
000; Tabriz, 272,000; Isfahan, 192,000; 
Meshed, 191,000; Shiraz, 114,000; Resht, 
110,000; Hamadan, 122,000; Abadan, 110,000; 
Kermanshah, 106,000. 

Production. Agriculture is the principal oc- 



cupation of the people. The chief crops are 
wheat, barley, rice, sugar beets, sugar, raisins, 
oranges and tangerines, dates, cottonseed, tea, 
tobacco, and cotton lint. Petroleum is the most 
important mineral product, the output for 
1955 estimated at 15,678,000 metric tons 
(3,504,000 metric tons in 1954). Other miner- 
al deposits include coal, iron, copper, lead, 
manganese, marble, borax, nickel, cobalt, iron 
oxide, sodium sulphate and other sodium salts, 
rock salt, and sulphur. Other important prod- 
ucts were wool, skins, animal casings, gum, 
opium, carpets, fruits, and leather. In 1954 
imports were valued at 22,720 million rials; 
exports at 12,300 million rials. Cotton and 
wool fabrics, tea, sugar, motor vehicles, rail- 
way materials, and chemicals were the main 
imports. Petroleum, carpets, gum, fruits, hides 
and skins, and animal casings were the impor- 
tant exports. 

Government. During the fiscal year ending 
March 20, 1955 total revenue was 10,848 mil- 
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lion rials; total expenditure was 17,943 mil- 
lion rials. The selling exchange rate for the 
rial in December 1955, was U.S.$0.01307. The 
reigning Shah, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, is a 
constitutional monarch. The bicameral legis- 
lature consists of a Senate, half of which is 
elected by the people, and half appointed by 
the Shah, and the Majlis, or National Assem- 
bly, elected by universal male suffrage. Prime 
Minister: Hussein Ala. 

Events, 1055. Soon after the Shah returned 
from his trip to the United States he received 
the resignation of General Fazlollah Zahedi. 
In his place he appointed his court minister, 
Hussein Ala, elder statesman and often am- 
bassador to Western capitals. The new Pre- 
mier soon departed for Europe for medical 
treatment and his active direction of the gov- 
ernment was delayed several months. 

With the return of Premier Ala and his as- 
sumption of control more constructive meas- 
ures got under way. More emphasis on eco- 
nomic development followed. During the year 
1955 agricultural production increased appre- 
ciably. Foreign trade continued in much the 
same pattern as before, except that petroleum 
once again appeared as an important export 
commodity. With the reactivation of the 
petroleum industry in October of 1954, it had 
been agreed that during the next five years 
$500,000 of the oil royalties were to be ear- 
marked for economic development. 

The most important development of the 
year 1955 politically was the movement under 
the leadership of the Shah and Premier Ala 
away from the traditional policy of neutrality 
and balance of power to more overt coopera- 
tion with the Western Powers. The climax of 
this trend was the announcement on Oct. 12, 
1955, shortly after the visit to Tehran of 
President Celal Bayar of Turkey, that Iran 
had decided to adhere to the Mutual Defense 
Pact inaugurated between Turkey and Iraq on 
February 24, joined later by Great Britain 
on March 30, and by Pakistan on June 30. 
Before the end of the year Premier Ala, a few 
days after escaping an assassin's bullet, rep- 
resented Iran at the first formal meeting of 
the Middle East Treaty Organization 
(METO) or Bagdad Pact adherents in 
Bagdad. 

On June 1 eleven tons of Iranian gold fi- 
nally arrived from Moscow in Tehran, and 
with it came the promise than 3 million ster- 
ling received by the U.S.S.R. from Iran in 
goods during the war would now be repaid in 
kind. On July 13 the Shah announced his in- 
tention to accept an invitation to Moscow, 



but he had yet to set a definite date by the 
end of the year. 

IRAQ* An Arab monarchy in western Asia. 
Area: 168,000 sq.mi. Pop.: 5.1 million. Chief 
cities: Bagdad (capital) 550,000 inhabitants; 
Mosul and Basra (port) over 300,000 each. 
Production. Iraq's chief crops were wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, dates, and tobacco. The 
date crop totaled 385,000 short tons. Animal 
husbandry is an important industry. In 1955 
the output of petroleum totaled 32,960,000 
metric tons. In July the new Dorah oil refin- 
ery (with a capacity of 24,000 barrels a day) 
went into production the first such enter- 
prise using entirely Arab capital. In 1954 im- 
ports totaled ID 72. 8 million and exports 
ID155.6 million. Of this, ID 13 7 million was 
oil; barley and dates ranked next in impor- 
tance. 

Government. The 1955-56 budget estimated 
total revenues at ID60 million and expendi- 
tures at ID51 million. In 1955 a new agree- 
ment with the oil companies increased the 
already large percentage of oil revenues ac- 
cruing to the Iraqi Government. The Iraqi 
dinar equaled $2.80. The 1928 Constitution 
provides for a Senate appointed by the King 
(Feisal II) for 8-year terms and a Chamber 
of Deputies elected every 4 years. The King 
appoints the Prime Minister and both select 
a Cabinet of seven or more ministers to be 
approved by Parliament. 

Events, 1955. With Great Britain's an- 
nouncement of its agreement to join the Bag- 
dad Pact came its evacuation on May 2, 1955, 
of the Royal Air Force base at Habbaniya. 
The year was marked only by a few cabinet 
reshuffles, the last in December in an effort 
by Premier Nuri es-Said to bring in new blood 
to tackle a comprehensive reform program. 
The Premier maintained a firm hold on the 
reins of government despite some unpopular- 
ity of his policy of alining Iraq with the West 
vis-d-vis the Soviet Union by participating in 
the Bagdad Pact. 

In April the Iraqi Council of Ministers put 
into effect a new five-year development plan 
with total expenditures of ID303,306,100, of 
which ID107,935,000 was marked for irriga- 
tion, drainage, reservoirs, and land reclama- 
tion. 

IRELAND, NORTHERN. A part of the 
United Kingdom, consisting of the 6 counties 
and 2 parliamentary boroughs in Northern 
Ireland (Ulster). Area: 5,238 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1954): 1,389,000. Capital: Belfast 443,671 
inhabitants in 1951. 
Production. Agriculture, linen, and ship- 
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building are the main industries. The chief 
crops are hay, oats, potatoes, and flax. Live- 
stock in 1954: cattle, 975,000; sheep, 956,000; 
pigs, 813,000; horses, 33,000. Shipbuilding saw 
the demand for large passenger liners fall off, 
after several years of great activity. In 1954 
imports were valued at 284 million and ex- 
ports 269 million. More than three-fourths 
of the imports came from Great Britain. 

Government. In the budget for 1954-55, 
current revenue was estimated at 76.2 mil- 
lion and expenditure at 63.6 million. Al- 
though Northern Ireland is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom and is represented by 12 
members in the House of Commons at West- 
minster, the country exercises a degree of local 
autonomy through a Parliament of its own 
and a Cabinet responsible thereto. The Ulster 
Parliament consists of a Senate of 2 cx-officio 
and 24 elected members and a House of Com- 
mons of 52 elected members. Governor: Lord 
Wakehurst. Prime Minister: Viscount Brooke- 
borough. 

Events, 1955. Raids by Irish Republican 
Army men from across the border increased 
the strain between Northern Ireland and the 
Republic. Special constables of the Northern 
Ireland Force patrolled the border and were 
quick to shoot when armed raids were sus- 
pected. Raiders struck at the Northern Irish 
police barracks at Roslea, County Fermanagh, 
on November 26, but were repulsed. 

The method of increasing industrial activity 
and employment was the economic problem 
of the year. By May, 32 firms were tenants 
of factories owned by the Northern Ireland 
Government. In September of 1955 Lord 
Chandos accepted the chairmanship of the 
newly created Northern Ireland Development 
Council. Lord Chandos' company, the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, planned to 
move some of its operations from Rugby, 
England, to Northern Ireland, and on Septem- 
ber 27 the Prime Minister laid the cornerstone 
of an 8 million Thomson-Houston turbine 
factory at Larne, Antrim. 

IRELAND, REPUBLIC OF. A sovereign, in- 
dependent state, designated as a republic in 
the Republic of Ireland Act of 1948 and pro- 
claimed as such Apr. 18, 1949. The country is 
no longer a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Republic includes the 
26 counties of Southern Ireland called the 
Irish Free State, 1922-37, and Eire, 1937-49. 
Area: 26,600 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) : 2,933,- 
000. Chief cities (1951 populations): Dublin, 
522,183; Cork, 74,567; Limerick, 50,820; 
Waterford, 28,691. 



Production. Agriculture, grazing, and fish- 
ing occupy almost one-half of the working 
population. Chief crops in 1953: hay, oats, 
wheat, potatoes, and barley. Livestock in 
1953: cattle, 4.4 million; sheep, 2.9 million; 
pigs, 882,000 ; horses, 329,000. The chief manu- 
factures are sugar and its products, grain mill- 
ing, tobacco products, and bacon. Manufac- 
ture of non-food products was diversified and 
was increasing. In 1954 imports were valued 
at 179.7 million and exports at 114.4 million. 
About half of Ireland's imports came from the 
United Kingdom, which took more than 85 
percent of Ireland's exports. 

Government. The budget for 1955-56 set 
revenue at 110.5 million and expenditures at 
113.5 million. Under the Constitution pro- 
claimed on Dec. 29, 1937, the President is 
elected by popular vote for 7 years. The 
Oireachtas (Parliament) consists of 2 houses: 
the Dail Eireann (House of Representatives) 
of 147 members and the Seanad Eireann (Sen- 
ate) of 60 members. Executive power is ex- 
ercised by the Government, which consists of 
not less than 7 and not more than 15 members 
(ministers) headed by the Prime Minister. 
The President, Sean T. O'Kelly, elected in 
1945, was automatically proclaimed President 
for a second 7-year term in 1952. Prime Min- 
ister: John A. Costello, who succeeded Eamon 
de Valcra on June 2, 1954. The Government 
is a Fine Gael-Labor coalition. 

Events, 1955. The encouragement and di- 
versification of industry, to improve the 
country's economic position and to keep the 
young people from emigrating to England, 
was worked on vigorously. The Government 
invited several countries, including the United 
States, to furnish capital and technical skills 
for setting up new projects. In March a dele- 
gation went to Sweden to try to interest 
Swedish industrialists in Irish plants. 

Ireland's political relations with her nearest 
neighbors deteriorated in 1955 because of an 
August 13 raid on British military barracks 
at Arborfield, near Reading, England. The 
three young Irishmen who were caught were 
sentenced to life imprisonment by a British 
court for an "act of war." Disturbances on 
the border of Northern Ireland reached a cli- 
max with a raid on Roslea police barracks, 
Northern Ireland, on November 26. 

IRON AND STEEL. World production of 
iron ore declined from 337 million metric tons 
in 1953 to 304 million in 1954, with 82 percent 
of the total originating with the following 
major producers: United States 79,136,000 
metric tons, U.S.S.R. (est.) 65 million, France 
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43,824,000, Sweden 15,416,000, Germany 14,- 
516,000, United Kingdom 15,807,000, Luxem- 
bourg 5,907,000, Canada 6,605,000, and Vene- 
zuela 5,389,000. 

World production of pig iron dropped frorn 
169 million metric tons in 1953 to 158 million 
in 1954. The following major producing coun- 
tries furnished 80 percent of the 1954 total: 
United States 54,206,000 metric tons, U.S.S.R. 
(est.) 29.9 million, West Germany 12,512,000, 
United Kingdom 12,074,000, France 8,940,- 
000, Japan 4,751,000, and Belgium 4,619,000. 

World production of steel receded from 
235.5 million metric tons in 1953 to 223.5 mil- 
lion in 1954. The following major producers 
accounted for 85 percent of the total: United 
States 80,115,000 metric tons, U.S.S.R. (est.) 
40.8 million, United Kingdom 18,817,000, 
West Germany 17,434,000, France 10,627,000, 
Japan 7,750,000, Belgium 4,927,000, Czecho- 
slovakia 4,430,000, Italy 4,207,000. 

ISLAM. Conflict between the neutralist and 
pro-Western nations of the Islamic world in- 
creased. Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan or- 
ganized the Bagdad Pact (of which Great Brit- 
ain is a member and the United States an 
observer). Pakistan in January approved 
joining SEATO. The neutralist group, led by 
Egypt and Indonesia, criticized all such treaty 
ties with non-Moslem countries. Egypt, em- 
phasizing its traditional rivalry with Iraq, 
concluded mutual defense pacts with Syria 
and Saudi Arabia. Indonesia strengthened its 
neutralist position. 

Egypt announced in September an agree- 
ment to obtain military equipment from 
Czechoslovakia. This added a new sense of 
crisis to the Arab-Israeli dispute which had 
been growing in intensity during the early 
part of the year. Egyptian-Israeli strife reach- 
ed alarming proportions. Near the end of the 
year, the Israeli policy of reprisals for Arab 
attacks led to a major Syrian-Israeli clash. 
Efforts of the UN truce organization to halt 
these conflicts were generally fruitless. 

During 1955, four countries achieved a new 
relationship with the West. In May, Tunisia 
won the right to establish its own internal 
government, with France continuing to con- 
trol Tunisian foreign relations and defense 
affairs. In Morocco, the French readmitted 
the exiled Sultan, Sidi Mohammed ben Yous- 
sef. As the year ended, plans were progressing 
under an all-Moroccan government for a for- 
malization of Morocco's semi-autonomy. 

In Algeria, however, the Paris government 
refused to accept local demands for inde- 
pendence. In November, the hist group of 



British and Egyptian troops left the Sudan, 
and that country declared itself independent 
on December 19. Britain relinquished control 
of several military bases in Iraq. 

At home, the Islamic countries concentrated 
their efforts on economic development, al- 
though promising results were not immedi- 
ately obvious. 

ISRAEL. A Jewish state carved out of the 
mandate of Palestine. Area: 8,040 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1955): 1,716,000. Chief cities: Jerusalem 
(population of the Jewish part, over 150,000) ; 
Tel-Aviv-Jaffa, 370,000; greater Haifa (chief 
port), 190,000. 

Production. A drought reduced citrus and 
wheat crop yields in 1955. The newly devel- 
oped cotton crop was 7,500 tons. Other crops 
were oil seeds, melons, tobacco, and olives. 
Livestock and fish production increased. Do- 
mestic output remained insufficient to meet 
local food requirements. Industrial production 
rose by 21 percent in the first half of 1955 
over 1954. With increased building activity, 
production of cement rose. The production of 
power for industry rose to 290 million kwh 
in 1954. The steel mill at Acre opened. Manu- 
facturing industries included textiles, ceramics, 
cigarettes, and the processing of vegetables. 
For the first 10 months of 1955 imports to- 
taled I248.2 million and exports L56.4 mil- 
lion. The significant exports were citrus fruits 
and diamonds. 

Government. The 1955-56 budget called for 
total receipts and expenditures of I631.1 mil- 
lion. Israel is a republic, headed by a President 
who is elected by the unicameral Knesset 
(Parliament) for 5 years. The Knesset's 120 
members are elected by proportional repre- 
sentation and universal suffrage. President: 
Itzhak Ben Zvi; Prime Minister: David Ben 
Gurion. 

Events, 1955. In February, David Ben 
Gurion's return to the cabinet as Defense Min- 
ister, marked a shift in Israel's policy to one 
of greater retaliation against its Arab neigh- 
bors. At the end of June the Herut Party's 
motion of no confidence in the government 
because of the trial in connection with the 
rescue of Hungarian Jews from the Nazis, was 
defeated. The resulting sequence of events 
forced the resignation of Moshe Sharett's 
cabinet and a July 26 election. The outcome 
revealed an increase in the strength of the 
Herut Party (whose leaders advocated a mili- 
tant policy toward the Arab States). The 
Mapai Party polled only 31.9 percent. 
Ben Gurion formed a cabinet in early No- 
vember, with 9 members from the Mapai and 
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Israeli girl sentry keeps watch while farmers sort onions in troubled Gaza area. In case of 
enemy attack, the men will go into action as soldiers. 



7 others, not including the Herut members. 
During the year ending August 1955, 29,605 
immigrants were admitted, mostly from North 
Africa. 

Efforts continued to make the Israeli econ- 
omy less dependent on foreign contributions. 
Noteworthy accomplishments were the first 
oil strikes and the completion of the Yarkon- 
Negev irrigation pipeline, which would in- 
crease irrigable area by 25 percent. Israel 
joined the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund and amended its laws further to encour- 
age foreign investment. Israel signed an agree- 
ment with the United States providing for 
$40 million in aid. Another agreement with 
the United States will provide for an atomic 
reactor in Israel. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE. Fiction. Continu- 
ing their vogue in Italy as well as abroad, 
were Giovanni Papini (Concerto jantastico 
and Life oj Christ}, Riccardo Baccheli (The 
Mill on the Po), Albert Moravia (A Ghost 
at Noon and The Indifferent Ones}. Also 
well-known and active were the younger 
writers Vasco Pratolini (A Hero of Our Time 
and A Tale oj Poor Lovers} , Giovanni Guar- 
eschi (The Little World oj Don Camillo), and 
Giuseppe Berto (The Sky Is Red). 

The literary panorama was again dominat- 
ed by the prodigious septuagenarian dean of 
Italian literati, Giovanni Papini, whose latest 
book, La spia del mondo (Spy oj the World, 
Vallecchi, Florence), is a compendium of the 
author's meditations on vast and varied sub- 
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jects. In it he emerges as a sort of universal 
artist, uomo universale. This volume came 
out within a few months of his Concerto fan- 
tastico, a collection of 110 of Papini's short 
stories. 

Riccardo Bacchelli, another of the older 
generation of writers, completed the distin- 
guished novel, Tre giorni di passione (Three 
Days of Passion, Rizzoli, Milan), in which 
Bacchelli continues to apply his talent on a 
three-cornered family theme. It would be well 
to mention Stuart Hood's translation of the 
third volume of The Mill on the Po, Nothing 
New Under the Sun. The other two volumes 
of the trilogy have already been translated. 

Domenico Rea brought out a volume of 
short stories on the "little people of his na- 
tive city of Naples. The present volume, Quel 
che vide Cummeo (Mondadori, Milan), rein- 
forced Rea's reputation as the "masterful por- 
traitist of the Neapolitan scene." Vittaliano 
Brancati died in 1954 at the age of 47. His 
novel, Paul the Warm Blooded (Paolo il caldo, 
Bompiani, Milan) was published posthu- 
mously even though it was not quite finished. 

Theater, Poetry, V&ria. Fifty Years of the 
Theatre in Italy (Cinquant'anni di teatro in 
Italia, Ediz. d'Arte, C. Bestetti, Rome) % is a 
collection of essays by famous theatrical per- 
sonalities and critics on the various problems 
encountered in the theater. C. Salvini used 
the history of the Italian theater as a back- 
drop for his biography of the famous Italian 
actor, Tommaso Salvini, who dominated the 
European stage as one of the great Shake- 
spearean actors of the late 19th century. 
Storia del teatro italiano (Sansoni, Florence), 
Mario Apollinario's comprehensive three-vol- 
ume historico-social interpretation of the 
Italian Theatre from medieval times to Piran- 
dello, went into a third edition. 

Carducci, the last of the great poets that so 
dominated the Italian scene in the 19th cen- 
tury was the subject of a curious and unex- 
pected biography, Carducci Allegro (Capelli, 
Bologna), by Manara Volgimiglia, one of the 
"last surviving disciples" of the great poet. 

Finally, attention should be called to the 
excellent quarterly bulletin of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian, Italica, 
which publishes feature articles on Italian let- 
ters and humanities, book reviews and ex- 
haustive bibliographies on Italian studies in 
America. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. A territory 
along the east coast of Africa. In 1950, it re- 
verted to Italian administration for a ten-year 
period as a Trust Territory, after which it is 



to become an independent state. Area: 194,- 
000 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) : 1,304,624. Capi- 
tal: Mogadiscio. 

Production. It is estimated that 90 percent 
of the population is engaged in subsistence 
level pastoral and agricultural activities. Pro- 
duction for export is limited. Almost no in- 
dustrial development exists. In 1954, imports 
were valued at 82 million somalos (1 somalo 
equals U.S.$0.14) and exports at 62 million 
somalos, leaving an unfavorable balance of 20 
million somalos. 

Government. The chief Italian representa- 
tive in the territory is the Administrator, who 
heads the Territorial Administration, is the 
head of the Executive within the territory, 
and possesses all powers of legislation. He is 
assisted by a Secretary General and by a num- 
ber of government departments and is ad- 
vised by the Advisory Council consisting of 
representatives from Colombia, Egypt, and 
the Philippines and the Territorial Council 
consisting of representatives of the Somali 
population. 

Events, 1955. Progress towards the transfer 
of governmental responsibilities to Somalis 
and increased understanding between the po- 
litical parties and the Italian administration 
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Sobbing hysterically after seeing her father 

killed by Egyptian raiders, this Israeli girl 

symbolizes the tragic Near East in 1955. 
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Antonio Segni, 64, a Christian Democrat, 
shows a stern face as he becomes Italy's new 
Premier. He had been Agriculture Minister. 

marked the year. Following last year's munic- 
ipal elections, preparations were made for 
holding national elections to the 60-member 
Territorial Council. 

Progress in the field of economic develop- 
ment was also noted in 1955. The administra- 
tion reported that it had established two cen- 
ters for mechanized agriculture as well as in- 
itiated various other developmental projects. 
Under the terms of the agreement signed in 
1954, a joint U.S.-Italian development com- 
mittee was established and three projects were 
agreed upon for 1955 for irrigation schemes 
and farm development. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
agreed to undertake an economic survey of 
the territory. Geological surveys for oil by 
American and Italian companies continued. 

The unresolved border question along the 
Somaliland-Ethopian frontier continued to 
cause anxiety and concern in the territory. 



ITALY. A Mediterranean republic. Area: 
116,235 sq.mi. Pop. (1955, est.): 48 million. 
Chief cities: Rome (capital) 1,695,477; Milan, 
1,272,934; Naples, 1,027,800; Turin, 720,032; 
Genoa, 683,023; Palermo, 501,005; Florence, 
390,832; Bologna, 349,326; Venice, 323,216. 

Production. Major crops harvested in 1954 
totaled, in millions of metric tons: wheat and 
rye, 7.3; sugar beets, 6.5; potatoes, 3.2; to- 
matoes, 1.5; oats, 0.5; barley, 0.3. The index 
of industrial production (1948 as 100) reached 
177 in January and 200 in July 1955. Monthly 
production in thousands of metric tons: coal, 
89 in January and 102 in July 1955 ; steel, 428 
in January and 472 in May 1955. Monthly 
output of electric power in millions of kwh 
was 3,369 in July 1955. Total imports during 
1954 were valued at 1,500,611 million lire and 
exports at 1,022,487 million lire. 

Government. The State budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, embraced 2,058,- 
130 million lire in revenue and 2,354,660 mil- 
lion lire in expenditure ; and for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, 2,446,000 million lire in 
revenue and 2,726,000 million lire in expendi- 
ture. The lira remained pegged at 626 to 
U.S.$1. Currency in circulation in July 1955 
totaled 1,508 million lire. Italy is a parliamen- 
tary republic. The Cabinet is responsible to 
a bicameral parliament, consisting of a Cham- 
ber of 590 and a Senate of 273 members, 
elected by proportional representation. For 
chants in the Presidency and Cabinet in 1955 
(see Events below) . 

Events, 1955. Italian politics, as in preced- 
ing years, was characterized by Cabinet in- 
stability. The dominant Christian Democratic 
party was supported in parliament by Giu- 
seppe Saragat's Right Socialists and a handful 
of Republicans and Liberals. It was opposed 
on the Right by the Monarchists and Neo- 
Fascists and on the Left by Pietro Nenni's 
Left Socialists and Palmiero Togliatti's Com- 
munists. The Cabinet of Feb. 10, 1954, headed 
by Mario Scelba survived its difficulties dur- 
ing the first half of 1955, despite the efforts 
of some Christian Democrats to broaden the 
parliamentary basis of the regime by promot- 
ing an "opening to the Right." 

On April 29, Gronchi, 67-year-old Tuscan 
and left-wing Christian Democrat, was elect- 
ed President of the Republic by 638 votes, 
with 70 for Einaudi, and 92 blank. Since the 
Christian Democrats had been divided while 
the Communists and Left Socialists voted 
solidly for Gronchi, the result was hailed as 
a Left victory and a defeat for Scelba. On 
May 10 the Deputies elected Giovanni Leone, 
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Nichole Fontana, one of Italy's top designers, describes the hand embroidery on an evening 
dress to famous visitor Margaret Truman (left), daughter of the former President. 
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a Christian Democratic lawyer from Naples, 
as Gronchi's successor as President of the 
Chamber. 

Scelba formally submitted his resignation 
to President Gronchi at Quirinal Palace on 
May 12, but was promptly reappointed 
Premier after the Christian Democrats, Right 
Socialists, and Liberals agreed to support the 
Cabinet and reject any collaboration with the 
Left. Yet a crisis soon materialized when so- 
called "right-wing" rebels among the Chris- 
tian Democrats began maneuvering for a 
broader-based regime, including, paradoxi- 
cally, a coalition with the Left Socialists. On 
June 21 the directorate of the Christian 
Democrats announced "with regret" its de- 
cision that the Premier's attempts to reshuffle 
the Cabinet were "not sufficient to reestablish 
understanding between the parties of the 
democratic coalition." 

On June 22, Scelba resigned without a par- 
liamentary vote of no confidence. The Left 
rejoiced. Gronchi, after consulting leaders of 
all parties, asked Antonio Segni on Jury 2, 
1955, to form a Cabinet. 

Italy's 17th Cabinet since 1945 was identi- 
cal in political composition and outlook with 
its predecessor and included 12 Ministers from 
the previous Cabinet. On July 18 the Cham- 
ber approved 293 to 265* with some Left So- 
cialists abstaining in new hopes of "an open- 
ing to the Left." The Premier promised a 
16-year program to wipe out unemployment 
and poverty through welcoming American in- 
vestment and pushing land reform. 

Year's end found the balance of political 
forces in parliament and Italy's international 
position little changed from the year's be- 
ginning. Left hopes 'for entering the Cabinet 
and reorienting Italy toward "neutralism" 
were frustrated, although Left popular voting 
strength, even in areas benefited by land re- 
form and high wage levels, remained constant. 

JAMAICA. A British West Indian island 
colony. Total area: 4,673 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 
est.): 1,531,933. Chief cities (1943 census): 
Kingston 109,056, Spanish Town 12,007, Mon- 
tego Bay 11,547. 

Production. Agriculture is the predominant 
industry, with sugar and bananas the chief 
crops. Other important products are rum, 
cigars, citrus fruits, coconuts, ginger, coffee, 
cocoa, and logwood extracts. Banana exports 
in 1953 totaled 10 million stems. The 1954 
estimated sugar crop established a record with 
361,000 tons. The tourist trade is an impor- 
tant source of revenue. Imports for 1954 were 
valued at 37.32 million; exports, 31.18 mil- 



lion. Principal imports are foodstuffs, textiles, 
petroleum products, machinery, fertilizers, and 
cement; principal exports sugar, rum, citrus 
fruit, bananas, cigars, coffee, and ginger. 

Government. Budget estimates on Mar. 31, 
1955, were: revenue, 16,642,270; expenditure, 
16,451,680. According to the 1953 constitu- 
tion, the governor is assisted by a legislative 
council (upper house) of 15 members, an ex- 
ecutive council of 13 members, and a house 
of representtaives of 32 members elected 
under universal suffrage. 

The constitutional changes of 1953 gave 
the elected ministers almost final powers over 
the policies of the government, and adminis- 
trative control over the departments to which 
they are named. Governor: Sir Hugh M. 
Foot; Chief Minister: Norman Manley. 

JAN MAYEN. An island between northern 
Norway and Greenland. Area: 144 sq.mi. The 
island was formally annexed by Norway on 
Feb. 27, 1930. 

JAPAN. A country composed of 4 main is- 
lands (Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku, and Hok- 
kaido), together with a number of small ad- 
jacent islands, separated from the Asian main- 
land by the Korean Strait, a circumstance of 
importance in Japanese history. Japan's area 
is 147,492 sq.mi. Population was estimated in 
1955 at about 89 million. Japan's chief cities 
are: Tokyo (capital), 6,277,500; Osaka, 1,956,- 
136; Kyoto, 1,101,854; Nagoya, 1,030,635; 
Yokohama, 951,189; and Kobe, 765,435. 

Production. Using 1948 as the base (100), 
the index of general production rose to 281 in 
1954, and to 292 in the first 9 months of 1955. 
The index of mining production at 153 in 
1953, but only at 146 in 1954 continued to 
decline (to 143) in the first 9 months of 1955. 
The index of manufacturing, however, rose 
from 331 (1954) to 347 for the first 9 months 
of 1955. The index for gas and electricity pro- 
duction also rose from 172 in 1954 to 179.2 
during the first 9 months of 1955. 

Gains were, however, registered in the pro- 
duction of cotton yarn, woven cotton fabrics, 
rayon filament yarn and staple, cement, pig- 
iron, and ferro-alloys, and other commodities. 
This gain continued during the first 9 months 
of 1955, except with respect to cottons. In mil- 
lion kw hours, the monthly production aver- 
age was: in 1954, 4,967 ; in the first 9 months 
of 1955, 5,164. 

Only one-sixteenth of the land area of 
Japan can be cultivated. The rice output 
averaged 22,590,200 in 1953-54. This was the 
lowest yield since the war. Imports of milled 
rice amounted to 2,330,000 Ib. in 1953. Wheat 
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In a wifely gesture, Empress Nagako of J&pan smooths Emperor Hirohito's hair mussed when 
he doffed his hat in preparation for a group portrait of the royal family. 



has become an important crop, with a pro- 
duction of 1.5 million metric tons in 1953. 
Barley, sweet potatoes, and potatoes are other 
important food crops. The industrial crops are 
mulberry leaves, tea, tobacco, flax, and py- 
rethrum. The deep-sea fish catch was more 
than a million metric tons in 1955. In 1955 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) imports were 
valued at 2,473 (2,399 in 1954); exports, 
2,008 (1,629 in 1954). 

Government. The budget for 1955 totaled 
about $2,776.2 million. The national debt was 
estimated for 1955 to be upwards of 54,579 
million yen. The currency in circulation 
(thousand million yen) was 850 in July of 
1955. The Emperor is constitutionally the 
symbolic head of the Japanese State. Control 
of policy is vested in a 2 -house legislature, 
members of both houses of the Diet being 
elected under universal suffrage. Executive 
power is vested in a completely civilian Cab- 
inet, headed by the Prime Minister. It is col- 
lectively responsible to the Diet and is based 
upon the majority party or a majority coali- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

Events, 1955. Japan started the year 1955 
under a "caretaker" government headed by 
Icfeir* Hatoyama as Premier. The resignation 



of the Yoshida government had been forced 
(Dec. 7, 1954) by a combination of votes of 
the newly established Japan Democratic 
Party and the right-wing Socialists. The latter 
agreed to support Hatoyama for the premier- 
ship because he promised to dissolve the Diet 
and hold elections early in 1955. Hatoyama 
fulfilled his pledge to the Socialists by dis- 
solving the Diet on Jan. 24, 1955, and holding 
elections on February 27. The elections re- 
sulted in a House of Representatives composed 
of: 185 Democrats; 112 Liberals; 89 left- 
wing Socialists; 67 right-wing Socialists; 4 
Labor-Farmer members; 2 Communists; 2 
members of minor parties (conservative) ; and 
2 Independents (mainly conservative). 

As the head of the party with the most 
seats in the Diet, Hatoyama was continued 
as Premier. He was, however, dependent for 
a majority on support from either the Liberals 
or the right-wing Socialists. The possibility of 
securing a claim to the succession, among 
other considerations, led to an active explora- 
tion of the problem of uniting the two wings 
of the Socialist Party. As a result, an agree- 
ment to merge was reached on October 14. 
The united party, then, with 155 seats in the 
House of Representatives, thus became the sec- 
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Coveted Emperor's Cup, symbolizing supremacy in the Japanese form of wrestling known as 
Sumo, went for second straight year to "Slats" Kagamizato. The 1955 championship was the 

third of Kagamizato' 's career. 
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Bedecked in wig and kimono, N.Y. Yankees' manager Casey Stengel points to souvenir of post- 

season tour of Japan a statuette of Japanese wrestling champ. In exhibition games with 

Japanese teams f Yankees won fifteen games and tied one. 
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ond party in the Diet by the end of the year. 

Hatoyama on January 11 indicated his be- 
lief that Japan should take the initiative in 
calling on Russia and China to end the state 
of war. On January 25 the Russians stated 
their readiness to appoint representatives for 
talks either in Moscow or Tokyo, considering 
it "not out of place to take all steps toward 
the normalization of Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions." The Japanese (February 4) proposed 
New York as a suitable place for negotia- 
tions but subsequently accepted a Soviet pro- 
posal to hold them in London. It was while 
these conversations were continuing that the 
Soviet Union vetoed Japan for membership 
in the United Nations. With respect to Com- 
munist China, the Premier told the press 
(March 14) that Japan was willing to estab- 
lish normal relations if the Communists did 
not insist on Japan's breaking diplomatic ties 
with the Chinese National Government. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu's conversa- 
tions with Secretary Dulles in Washington, 
according to the communiqu6 of August 31, 
resulted in agreement: (1) that the existing 
mutual security treaty would eventually be 
replaced by one on broader lines; (2) on 
consultation in the future on the progressive 
withdrawal of American troops from Japan, 
as Japan's defensive capacity increased; (3) 
that 22 Japanese war criminals sentenced by 
United States military tribunals would be re- 
leased on parole, and the sentences of 5 pris- 
oners be reduced, and that the question of 
war prisoners would be kept under "continu- 
ous and urgent" consideration; (4) that an 
attempt would be made to find a formula to 
reduce Japan's financial contribution to the 
support of American forces in Japan over the 
next few years. 

JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES. An internation- 
al society of Christian ministers operating 
under the direction of the Watch Tower Bible 
and Tract Society of Pennsylvania, organized 
in 1884. Headquarters: 124 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. In 1955, 13 conventions 
were held with attendance of 403,682. 

JEWS AND JUDAISM. See JUDAISM. 

JOHNSON, LYNDON BAINES. U.S. Sen- 
ate majority leader, Democratic Senator from 
Texas, born Aug. 27, 1908 near Johnson City, 
Tex. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1937, and remained a member 
until he was elected Senator in 1948. On Jan. 
3, 1953 he was elected Democratic leader of 
the Senate. 

JOHNSTON ISLAND. An island in the cen- 
tral Pacific, 717 miles southwest of Honolulu. 



It is under the control and jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Department of the Navy. 

JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES DE- 
FENSE COMMISSION. A Commission com- 
posed of military delegates (Army, Navy, and 
Air Force) of the two countries, established 
in August 1942. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, U.S. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has been established within the 
Department of Defense. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are the principal military advisers to 
the President, the National Security Council, 
and the Secretary of Defense. There is under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff which 
assists the Joint Chiefs in the performance of 
their duties. 

The National War College operates under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
do the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
and the Armed Forces Staff College. The Na- 
tional War College offers a 10-month course 
of study in the background of international 
politics and problems of U.S. foreign policy. 
The Industrial College conducts a course of 
study of all phases of the national economy. 
The Armed Forces Staff College trains offi- 
cers for participation in joint operations. 

JORDAN, THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM 
OF. An Arab kingdom combining Transjor- 
dan (34,758 sq.mi.) and Arab Palestine (3,000 
sq.mi.). Pop. (est.): 1,300,000. Chief towns, 
Amman (capital) and Aqaba (port). 

Production. Essentially agricultural, Jordan 
in good years produces enough wheat (70 
percent of all crops), barley, vegetables, fruit, 
and livestock for export. But in 1955 wheat 
had to be imported. Some industries process 
agricultural products. Cigarettes and matches 
are manufactured. In 1954 imports were es- 
timated at JD18.59 million and exports at 
JD3.05 million. Chief exports were wool, 
vegetables, fruit, and cereals. Chief imports 
were sugar, cotton piece-goods, benzine and 
cement. 

Government. The 1955-56 budget provided 
for revenue of JD18 million. The Jordanian 
dinar (JD) was officially equal to U.S.$2.80 
in 1954. Young Hussein (grandson of the 
Hashemite dynasty's Abdullah) governed 
with an 11-man Cabinet including the Prime 
Minister. Parliament was made up of a House 
of Representatives of 40 persons electtd for 
four-year terms and a Senate of 20 appointed 
by the King for eight-year terms. 

Events, 1955. The notable social event of 
1955 was Hussein's marriage. In May a new 
Cabinet took over, Sa'id al-Mufti replacing 
Tewfik Abu al-Huda as Premier. Mufti's gov- 
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King Hussein oj Jordan was married early in the year. Here he is pictured with his bride, Queen 
Dina, cutting into a massive, four-layer wedding cake. 



eminent was pledged to "action and neutral- 
ity" the statement reflecting Jordan's inde- 
cision about joining the Bagdad Pact. The 
impasse became acute when Mufti resisted 
British efforts to aline Jordan. But his suc- 
cessor, Haza Majali, was forced to resign in 
response to December riots protesting his will- 
ingness to negotiate in regard to the pact. 

On December 30 Britain announced it 
would increase its 1956 aid. In addition, Brit- 
ain continued to subsidize Jordan's army, the 
Arab Legion. Jordan also received UN aid 
and U.S. technical assistance. 

JUDAISM. Growth and advances in some 
countries were more than over-balanced by 
new outcroppings of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere, an insufficiency 



of rabbis and teachers, and anti-religious agi- 
tation. 

In Israel the old conflict between Marxist 
and religious parties continues. Chief Rabbi 
Isaac Herzog has been reelected for another 
term; and a new six-member Supreme Reli- 
gious Council has been formed. 

Celebration of the tercentenary of Jewish 
immigration into the United States was con- 
tinued far into 1955. The religious aspects 
were stressed, particularly in connection with 
the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue of 
New York, oldest American Jewish congre- 
gation. Investigation has shown that whereas 
in 1930 only 47 percent of American Jews held 
religious affiliations, the number grew to 57 
percent in 1954, and is still growing. 
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JUSTICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. A De- 
partment of the U.S. Government which in 
1955 had the following divisions and offices: 
Office of the Attorney General ; Office of the 
Deputy Attorney General ; Office of the Solici- 
tor General ; Office of Legal Counsel ; Office of 
Pardon Attorney; Administrative Division; 
Antitrust Division; Civil Division; Criminal 
Division; Lands Division; Internal Security 
Division; Office of Alien Property; Tax Di- 
vision; Federal Bureau of Investigation; Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons; Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; Board of Parole; 
Board of Immigration Appeals. Attorney 
General: Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. See CRIMIN- 
OLOGY ; PRISONS, PAROLE AND CRIME CONTROL. 
KANSAS. A west north central State. Area: 
82,158 sq.rni. Pop. (1950 census): 1,905,299. 
Chief cities (1950 census): Topeka (capital), 
78,791; Wichita, 168,279; Kansas City, 129,- 
553; Hutchinson, 33,575; Salina, 26,176; 
Lawrence 23,351. Nickname, The Sunflower 
State. Motto, Ad Astra per Aspera (To the 
Stars Through Difficulties). Flower, Native 
Sunflower. Bird, Western Meadowlark. Song, 
Home on the Range. Entered the Union, Jan. 
29, 1861. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $202,019,000; general expenditure, $199,- 
838,000. 

Elections. No elections of State officials were 
held in 1955. 

Legislation. The Kansas legislature met in 
regular session from Jan. 11 to Apr. 6, 1955. 
It Increased the level of estimated expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1956 to $238,824,224. 
In education the legislature established a pro- 
gram of State aid to high schools for the first 
time. The State education program for ex- 
ceptional, mentally retarded and homebound 
children was expanded by increasing State 
funds, doubling the number of classes, and 
including high school subjects. The session 
also appropriated nearly $6 million for build- 
ing construction at the State university and 
State colleges in 1956 and 1957 and increased 
the State educational building fund levy to 
raise $1 million a year for dormitories at 
State colleges. 

The ton-mile tax on trucks was repealed 
and replaced by a new schedule of registration 
fees for trucks and a special tax of two cents 
per gallon on diesel fuels. The legislature in- 
creased the building fund levy for State men- 
tal hospitals and certain charitable institu- 



tions. It created a seven-member Water Re- 
sources Board and a State Park Authority. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Fred Hall; Lieut. 
Governor, John B. McCuish; Secretary of 
State, Paul R. Shanahan; Attorney General, 
Harold R. Fatzer; State Treasurer, Richard 
T. Fadely; State Auditor, George Robb. 

KARAFUTO. The Japanese name for that 
part (south of 50 N.) of Sakhalin Island 
formerly under Japanese control. It was oc- 
cupied and taken over by the U.S.S.R. fol- 
lowing the defeat of Japan in 1945. 

KEKKONEN, URHO KALEVA. President of 
Finland, elected Feb. 15, 1956. Born: 1900. 
He has been a member of Parliament and 
held important Cabinet posts since 1936. 

KENTUCKY. An east south central State. 
Area: 40,598 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 
2,944,806. Chief cities (1950 census): Frank- 
fort (capital), 11,916; Louisville, 369,129; 
Covington, 64,452 ; Lexington, 55,534 ; Owens- 
boro, 33,651; Paducah, 32,828; Ashland, 
31,131; Newport, 31,044. Nickname, The 
Bluegrass State. Motto, United W* Stand, 
Divided We Fall. Flower, Goldenrod. Bird, 
Cardinal. Song, My Old Kentucky Home. En- 
tered the Union, June 1, 1792. See EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $215,677,000 ; general expenditure, $216,- 
722,000. 

Elections. In the State elections A. B. 
Chandler (D) was elected Governor. Other 
officials elected were: Lieut. Governor, Harry 
Lee Waterfield (D) ; Secretary of State, Thel- 
ma Stovall (D) ; Attorney General, Jo M. 
Ferguson (D) ; State Treasurer, Henry Car- 
ter (D) ; State Auditor, Mary Louise 
Faust (D). 

KENYA. A crown colony and protectorate 
in British East Africa. Area: 224,960 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1954 est.): 5,947,000. Capital, Nairobi, 
186,000; chief port, Mombasa. 

Production. The major industries are agri- 
culture, grazing, forestry, and mining. In 1954 
the main crops were: coffee, 10,801 tons; cot- 
ton, 3,050 tons; sisal; tea; and hides and 
skins. The main mineral products in 1954 
were soda ash, gold, kyanite, and salt. Total 
net imports in 1954 were valued at 51,718,- 
169; exports, 20,260,126. 

Government. The estimated revenue for 
1955-56 was 25,337,238 and expenditure, 
38,726,000. The colony and the protectorate 
are administered as a unit by a governor who 
is aided by an executive council of 12 mem- 
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bers. Kenya is represented in the East Africa 
Central Legislative Assembly. Governor: Sir 
Evelyn Baring. 

Events, 1955. On Feb. 7, 1955, a group of 
Protestant leaders, criticizing the handling of 
the terrorist emergency, passed a resolution of 
no confidence in the government and the War 
Council at a public meeting in Nairobi. In 
March a Mau Mau leader, Saverio Ruri, and 
32 followers surrendered under the amnesty 
offer made by the governor. 

Attempts to suppress th Mau Mau upris- 
ing were continued in 1955 ; these included 
offers of amnesty to induce surrender, as well 
as military operations and political maneu- 
vers. Military forces and length of service 
were reduced but the military situation re- 
mained basically unchanged. 

KHRUSHCHEV, NIKITA SERGEYEVICH. 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, born of a peasant fam- 
ily in April 1894, in Kursk Province, Russia. 
He eventually became chief agricultural 
spokesman for the U.S.S.R. In 1953 he offered 
a plan for broad agricultural changes to im- 
prove livestock production, and on Sept. 13, 
1953, the Central Committee, approving 
Khrushchev's plan, elected him to the poSt of 
First Secretary. 

KING GEORGE VI MEMORIAL FUND. 
Established in 1952 to help Britain increase 
her industrial production, the Fund offers a 
substantial number of fellowships annually to 
British students to enable them to obtain fur- 
ther training in the United States in scientific 
and technical subjects such as mining, irriga- 
tion, chemical and electrical engineering and 
agriculture. Address: The English-Speaking 
Union, 19 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

KNOWLAND, WILLIAM FIFE. U.S. Senate 
minority leader, born June 26, 1908 in Ala- 
nieda, Calif. He went to the Senate in 1945 
as a Republican from California to take the 
place of the late Hiram W. Johnson; in No- 
vember, 1946 he was elected to a full term, 
and was reelected in 1952. 

KOREA. A mountainous peninsula of the 
Asian mainland. Total area: 85,246 sq.mi. 
Pop.: 29 million. Korea is now divided into 
the Republic of Korea, with a population of 
25 million and occupying 39,260 sq.mi., and 
the People's Democratic Republic of Korea, 
with a population of 4 million and occupying 
46,968 sq.mi. Their respective capitals are 
Seoul (1955 pop. est.: 1.4 million) and 
Pyongyang, 

Production. Division of Korea has created 
2 unbalanced economies. In the North are 80 



percent of the industry, electric power sta- 
tions, timber, and exploitable minerals. The 
Republic of Korea has 70 percent of the pen- 
insula's farm land, including most of the 
rice-growing area. The 1955 rice crop was 
2,200,000 tons. Output of tungsten mines in- 
creased in 1955, but lack of foreign demands 
cut exports. Electric power capacity reached 
100,000 kw in 1955. Production of cotton 
yarn and cloth met domestic needs. Cement 
production was 100,000 tons. 

Government. The Republic of Korea, an 
independent government, was established in 
South Korea in 1948. Dr. Rhee was elected 
to a second term as President on Aug. 5, 1952. 
Also in 1948, the Democratic People's Repub- 
lic of North Korea was proclaimed. When at 
the end of the year the Soviet Union with- 
drew its forces from North Korea, it left at 
the head of the government a Soviet citizen 
of Korean birth, Kim II Sung. 

Events, 1955. Looking ahead to the 1956 
elections, Koreans speculated about Dr. 
Rhee's political plans. It was generally as- 
sumed that the 80-year-old president would 
run. The Democratic Party, formed in 1955, 
is now the only major opposition to the Lib- 
eral Party. 

In October, the U.S. Ambassador William 
B. Lacy resigned. The State Department in- 
dicated no immediate plans for naming a suc- 
cessor. 

The ROK Navy continued to patrol coastal 
waters up to 80 miles from the shore, seizing 
and confiscating Japanese shipping vessels 
found in that zone; in November, when the 
ROK Navy threatened to fire on these boats, 
Japan considered an appeal to the UN. The 
Seoul government again rejected Japanese 
claims to Dakto Island, and maintained its 
embargo on Japanese consumer goods. 

In November, the UN General Assembly 
held its annual debate on the peaceful unifica- 
tion of Korea. Earlier in the year, the United 
States announced that North Korea had en- 
larged its armed forces. The Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission was in permanent 
deadlock: Switzerland and Sweden vs. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. On August 13, Dr. Rhee 
demanded withdrawal of the Commission and 
in demonstrations at its headquarters, one 
Korean was killed and 50 American soldiers 
injured. On August 15, Rhee announced that 
his Government no longer recognized the 
Korean truce. 

The Republic launched an ambitious recov- 
ery program in 1955 with the aim of self-suf- 
ficiency by 1960. The Republic continued to 
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receive U.S. and UN aid for reconstruction. 
Strict currency controls kept the pegged hwan 
at 500 to the U.S. dollar, despite the black 
market rate of 700 to 800 to the U.S. dollar. 

KUBITSCHEK. JUSCELINO. President of 
Brazil. Dr. Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira 
was born Sept. 12, 1902. After completing his 
medical studies, he entered politics in 1933. 
Following a nine-year absence, Dr. Kubit- 
schek returned to Congress in 1946 as a Dep- 
uty and became Governor of Minas Gerais 
in 1950. He was elected President on Oct. 3, 
1955, on the ticket of the Conservative Social 
Democratic Party, and was installed Jan. 31, 
1956. 

KURE (OCEAN) ISLAND. An atoll in the 
Pacific (23 25' N. and 178 30' W.). It is an 
integral part of the Territory of Hawaii. 

KURILE ISLANDS. A chain of 47 islands 
reaching from the Japanese island of Hokkai- 
do to the tip of the Kamchatka peninsula in 
eastern Asiatic U.S.S.R. Total area: 5,700 
sq.mi. Pop. (1940): 17,549. Occupied in 1945 
by Soviet troops, the Kuriles became in 1947 
part of the Sakhalin oblast of Russian SFSR. 

KUWAIT (KOWEIT). An Arab state south 
of Iran. Area: about 5,800 sq.mi. Pop. (est.): 
200,000. Capital: Kuwait. The output of 
crude petroleum for 1955 amounted to 54,- 
960,000 metric tons. Kuwait is in treaty rela- 
tions with Great Britain. Ruler: Sheikh Ab- 
dullah al Salim al Sabath, 

KWANTUNG. A Chinese territory occupy- 
ing the southern part of the Liaotung penin- 
sula in Manchuria. Area: 1,444 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1941): 1,493,491. Chief cities: Dairen (Dal- 
ny), 543,690 in 1947; Port Arthur (Lushun), 
27,241 in 1947. 

LABOR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. In 1955, 
it consisted of the following: Office of the Sec- 
retary ( Office of International Affairs, Li- 
brary, Office of Information, Office of 
Personnel Administration) ; Office of the So- 
licitor; Bureau of Apprenticeship; Bureau of 
Employees* Compensation ; Employees' Com- 
pensation Appeals Board ; Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security; Bureau of Labor Standards; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ; Bureau of Veter- 
ans' Reemployraent Rights; Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions ; Women's Bu- 
reau. Secretary of Labor: James P. Mitchell. 

LABOR CONDITIONS. Labor condition 
indicators in 1955, consistent with almost 
every major business or economic indicator 
(except farm income), achieved unprecedent- 
ed highs. 

For the first time in history, the United 
States labor force crossed the 70 million level. 



The August estimate showed 70,694,000 per- 
sons available for work, including nearly 3 
million in the armed services. Civilion em- 
ployment in August reached 67.7 million, and 
by December had dropped only to 66.6 mil- 
lion. Unemployment was estimated at 2.4 
million in December. Even with the tremen- 
dous upsurge in employment during the year 
however, unemployment was still higher in 
each month of 1955 than it was for the cor- 
responding month of 1953. Many of the un- 
employed were older men and ex-miners and 
former transportation workers. The number 
of women workers in non-agricultural indus- 
tries in October 1955 stood at 19.1 million, 
while 2.0 million women were employed in 
agricultural industries. In addition, 0.9 mil- 
lion were unemployed, making the labor force 
of women approximately 22.0 million. Em- 
ployment in non-agricultural industries in the 
United States in December 1955 reached the 
all-time high of 58,281,000. 

The Canadian civilian labor force also con- 
tinued its growth and by September reached 
5,633,000. Most marked, however, was the 
decrease in unemployment which in August 
stood at a low for the year of 131,000. United 
Kingdom registered unemployed averaged be- 
low 300,000. In July, the level stood at 215 r 
813. For Great Britain, itself, the July 1955 
level was 184,929. The total working popula- 
tion was 24 million at the end of September 
1955. 

By October, U.S. weekly gross earnings had 
risen to $78.69. Weekly hours for manufac- 
turing during 1955 never went below 40.2. 
Average weekly hours in durable goods indus- 
tries reached 42jO at the end of 1955. On an 
hourly basis, manufacturing employees were 
earning at an average rate of $1.91 in Octo- 
ber 1955. 

The year 1955 was outstanding for the de- 
velopment of SUB supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, the form of employee security 
protection worked out at the bargaining table 
in response to union demands for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. By year** end approxi- 
mately 1 million employees, largely in the 
automobile industry, had the benefit of such 
protection. First agreed to by Ford Motor 
Co. early in June in its contract with the CIO 
Auto Workers, and then extended quickly to 
General Motors, Chrysler, and the remainder 
of the industry, the first type of plan provided 
essentially for contributions by the employer 
of 5 cents per hour per employee to a fund 
which is then used to pay eligible employees 
an amount which, together with unemploy- 
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United Press 



George Meany (right), president of the newly formed AFL-CIO, relaxes with musicians' union 
head James Petrillo at founding convention which united America's two big labor groups. 
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ment insurance benefits, equals 65 percent of 
weekly, after tax, straight-time wages for the 
first 4 weeks and 60 percent, for the remainder 
of the 26-week-maximum period. 

Second only to the historic SUB develop- 
ment were the very substantial benefits sought 
and obtained by employee representatives in 
the many welfare plans. Foremost among 
these improvements was the provision for 
supplemental occupational injury benefit pay- 
ments bringing such payments up from rela- 
tively low, legally required, Workmen's 
Compensation benefits to the higher levels of 
payment required by non-occupational injury 
coverage of existing health and welfare funds. 
Another significant improvement was the ad- 
dition of so-called "major medical" or catas- 
trophe insurance to welfare contracts. 

In the automobile industry, the industry 
pattern included, in addition to SUB, an an- 
nual improvement factor increase of 2.5 per- 
cent per year, with a 6-cent minimum for each 
of the 3 years of the new agreement. A new 
cost-of -living escalator clause providing one 
cent for each one-half percent rise in the index 
was provided, as were increased differentials 
for skilled workers. The total value of the 
settlement was estimated by the union to be 
approximately 20 cents per hour. The basic 
steel settlement reached on July 1, affected 
almost 600,000 employees. The contract be- 
tween the CIO Steelworkers and U.S. Steel, 
which soon thereafter became the industry 
pattern, provided a wage increase averaging 
between 15 and 15.5 cents an hour. The alumi- 
num industry followed the steel pattern 
closely. Alcoa, at the end of July, agreed on 
behalf of 17,000 workers, with the CIO Steel- 
workers, on an 11.5 cents basic wage increase 
plus a widening of pay differentials averaging 
3.5 cents per hour. The company also agreed 
to pay 3 cents per man-hour to correct in- 
equities and to continue the inequities wage 
study begun in 1954, with an additional 3 
cents per man-hour during the new study 
period. 

Late in the year, a railroad wage movement 
took shape as a result of which well over one 
million railroad workers got increases of 14.5 
cents per hour or more. In August, the United 
Mine Workers, on behalf of some 125,000 
miners, negotiated an agreement with the 
Northern soft coal producers, and shortly 
thereafter with the Southern coal producers 
association, for a 2-dollar-per-day increase of 
which $1.20 was effective Sept. I, 1955, and 
80 cents on Apr. 1, 1956. About 100,000 em- 
ployees of the Big Four in the rubber industry 



received an increase of 12 cents an hour 
across-the-board and additional benefits val- 
ued at about 4 cents per hour, in one year 
agreements signed on their behalf by the 
CIO Rubber Workers in September and Octo- 
ber. 

Wage earners in Canadian manufacturing 
industries averaged $59.90 a week in the week 
preceding May 1, 1955. Average hourly earn- 
ings stood at $1.44 as of Sept. 1, 1955. Aver- 
age hours worked per week hovered very 
closely about 41.0. The 1954 pattern of wage 
increases in Great Britain was somewhat ac- 
celerated in 1955. Average hourly earnings 
rose to 46. Id in April 1955. The average 
weekly hours worked went to 46.9. The effect 
of the combined increases in hours and wage 
rates brought average weekly earnings in all 
industry to 182s 3d in April 1955. 

Strikes. Preliminary estimates of work stop- 
pages in the United States in 1955 show an 
average of 10.2 man-days of idleness per 
worker involved. The man-days of idleness 
represented 0.3 percent of estimated working 
time. Relatively few strikes accounted for 
most of the loss of time. Some 40,000 South- 
ern Bell workers were on strike for approxi- 
mately 72 days during March-May. The strike 
ended by an agreement with a no-strike no- 
lockout provision ; arbitration of disputes over 
discharges, a 7th paid holiday and a wage in- 
crease of 1 to 4 dollars per week. Ten AFL 
Unions of Non-Operating Railroad Employ- 
ees conducted a 2 -month strike during March- 
May of 24,000 L & N Railroad employees. The 
work stoppage terminated upon agreement 
to submit to arbitration the dispute over a 
health and welfare plan, vacations, holidays, 
and working rules. A one-month work stop- 
page of approximately 40,000 International 
Harvester employees resulted in a 3-year con- 
tract with SUB benefits of the Ford type. 

The 2 strikes of Westinghouse Electric em- 
ployees in the CIO Electrical Workers Union 
contributed substantially to the year's total 
of man-days of idleness. The first stoppage, in 
August, involved 44,000 employees for 5.5 
weeks. It ended in an agreement to negotiate 
rules for a survey and time study of jobs for 
the national negotiations. The 44,000 em- 
ployees were out again in mid-October. Ten 
days later, 10,000 members of the Independ- 
ent Electrical Workers stopped work. As the 
struck plants were shut down, other workers 
were laid off; by the beginning of December, 
70,000 workers were idle. The work stoppage 
continued into 1956. 

Labor Movements. In the United States, 
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1955 is the year of organic unity between AFL 
and CIO. After 20 years of separation, the 2 
federations, now together representing more 
than 16 million workers, met in joint con- 
vention in New York City on Dec. 5, 1955, 
and reunited. George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, President and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the AFL were elected to the same positions 
in the new AFL-CIO. Walter Reuther and 
James Carey, President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the CIO, assumed the same positions 
in the new Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO. The new federation promptly 
launched a stepped-up organizing drive. 

In Canada, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress 70th Annual convention was held in 
Windsor, Ont., from May 30 to June 4, 1955. 
The proposed merger with C.C.L. was unani- 
mously approved and all officers were reelect- 
ed. The 15th annual convention of the Can- 
adian Congress of Labour (C.C.L.), the 
largest labor convention ever held in Canada, 
met in Toronto, Ont., Oct. 10-14, 1955. The 
proposed merger with T.L.C. was approved 
and chief officers reelected. The British Trade 
Union Congress met at Southport, Eng., on 
Sept. 5-9, 1955. Charles Geddes was elected 
President. Approximately 8,107,000 metnbers 
were represented. The 38th General Confer- 
ence of ILO was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
June 1-23, 1955, with delegates from 74 
countries and territories, the largest ever. 
Garcia Oldini, Government delegate from 
Chile, was elected President. After much dis- 
cussion, "employer" delegates from the 
U.S.S.R. were seated as deputy members 
without right to vote. 

Legislation. In the United States, the na- 
tional minimum wage was increased to $1 per 
hour effective March 1, 1956. 

LABOR STANDARDS. BUREAU OR A di- 
vision of the U.S. Department of Labor, or- 
ganized in 1934, authorized to develop 
desirable labor standards, promote sound 
labor legislation, develop industrial safety 
programs, study child labor conditions, pro- 
mote youth employment standards, promote 
improved working and living conditions for 
migratory workers, promote Federal-State 
cooperation, and participate in international 
labor programs. 

LABOR STATISTICS, BUREAU OF. A Fed- 
eral bureau established in 1884 and made part 
of the U.S. Department of Labor in 1913, 
charged with acquiring and diffusing informa- 
tion on subjects connected with labor. 

LABRADOR. A dependency of Newfound- 
land, occupying the most easterly portion of 



North America. Area: 110,000 sq.mi. Popula- 
tion (1951): 8,243. Capital: Battle Harbour. 
See NEWFOUNDLAND. 

LACROSSE. Sweeping through 11 contests 
undefeated and untied, the University of 
Maryland won the Wingate Trophy, symbol 
of the championship of the United States In- 
tercollegiate Lacrosse Association. A crowd 
of 13,000 at Annapolis, Md., on Apr. 30, 1955, 
saw Maryland beat Navy, 9-8. The annual 
North-South battle between senior stars was 
played in Baltimore, Md., on June 10 and 
the South triumphed, 12-11. 

LAND MANAGEMENT, BUREAU OF. A 
major conservation agency in the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior formed in 1946. 
Under its jurisdiction are some 178 million 
acres of public domain in the United States 
and 290 million acres in Alaska. 

LANIEL, JOSEPH. Born in Vimoutiers, 
Orne, France, Oct. 12, 1889. After 21 years in 
parliament (interrupted by the war), he was 
elected Premier in 1953. He remained in office 
from June 26, 1953 to June 12, 1954. 

LAOS. An Associated State of what was 
formerly French Indochina, situated in south- 
eastern Asia. Area: 91,400 sq.mi. Pop. (est): 
1,500,000. Capital: Vientiane. 

Production and Trade. Nearly 90 percent 
of the population is concerned with agricul- 
ture and forestry. Rice, coffee, tobacco, and 
opium are leading crops. Mineral resources 
include tin and copper. 

Government. Finance (1954): revenue 358 
million piastres; expenditure 632 million 
piastres. Laos is a constitutional monarchy; 
its constitution dates from 1947 and its King 
is Sisavang Vong. It has representatives in the 
advisory bodies of the French Union, the As- 
sembly and the High Council. 

Events, 1955. Despite continuing negotia- 
tions punctuated by sporadic military action, 
the royal government proved unable to reach 
a working agreement with the dissident move- 
ment known as Pathet Lao and led by Prince 
Souvanouvong which was under the domina- 
tion of the Viet Minh. On December 25, elec- 
tions were held in the regions under 
government control to elect the national as- 
sembly. The National Progressive Party won 
21 seats. Also in December, Laos became a 
member of the United Nations. 

LATIN AMERICAN ART. The 3rd His- 
panic-American Biennial was held in October 
in Barcelona, Spain. The first prize went to 
Oswaldo Guayasamin of Ecuador. 

Argentina. After the change of government 
by the middle of the year, new emphasis was 
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given to modern art and artists. The two most 
important women painters of Argentina, 
Raquel Forner and Sarah Grilo, held success- 
ful exhibits. Many important artists of the 
most progressive trends held one-man shows 
in Buenos Aires, among them Hector Basaldua 
and Juan Batlle Planas. 

Brazil. The Museum of Modern Art of Sao 
Paulo held its 3rd International Biennial ex- 
hibition from June to October. The French 
painter, Fernand Lger, who died on Aug. 17, 
1955, was awarded the big prize. The first 
prizes to a foreign painter and sculptor went 
to Alberto Magnelli and Mirko, both Italians. 
The prizes for a Brazilian painter and 
sculptor went respectively to Milton Dacosta 
and Maria Martins. 

Chile. The Sidney Janis Gallery of New 
York presented the painter Roberto Matta 
during January. 

Colombia. A recent decree established that 
all official buildings which cost at least 500,- 
000 national pesos should include a work of 
national art. The first step taken in compli- 
ance with this was a mural by Pedro Nel 
Gomez at the Instituto de Credito Territorial, 
Bogota. Alejandro Obregon exhibited for the 
first time in the United States at the Pan 
American Union in Washington in January 
with great success. 

Cuba. During 1955 the new "Galerias 
Cubanas" was very active. In March the 
painter Cundo Bermudez held a successful 
one-man show there. The creation of the 
National Institute of Culture by the Ministry 
of Education was one of the most important 
events. 

Dominican Republic. The National Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts during March presented an 
exhibition of women painters, among whom 
was Noemi Mella. 

Ecuador. During 1955 the Pan American 
Union in Washington presented the work of 
two prominent Ecuadorian painters, Manuel 
Rendon and Oswaldo Guayasamin. 

Guatemala. The University of Guatemala 
presented in February a retrospective exhibit 
of the painter, Roberto Ossaye (1927-1954). 

Mexico. The Galeria de Arte Contem- 
poraneo presented in January the work of a 
young progressive painter, Trinidad Osorio. 
The Proteo Gallery in Mexico City inaugu- 
rated on March 17 its first salon of free art 
with works by Mexican and foreign resident 
artists who consider themselves independent 
of political propaganda in their output. The 
exhibit included Rufino Tamayo. 

Peru. The Peruvian government sent to 



Mexico a large display of its art from pre- 
Columbian times to today. It contained ce- 
ramics, textiles, jewels, colonial and 19th cen- 
tury paintings and work of contemporary 
artists such as Jose* Sabogal. During July in 
Lima the Institute of Contemporary Art was 
opened to promote modern art. An exhibition 
was presented for the inauguration of works, 
among others, of Ricardo Grau and Sabino 
Springett. 

Uruguay. On July 28 the Torres Garcia 
Museum was opened in Montevideo. It is de- 
voted to the constructivist painter Joaquin 
Torres Garcia (1874-1949). 

Venezuela. The Museum of Fine Arts in 
Caracas presented in July a retrospective ex- 
hibition of 400 works by the expressionist 
painter Armando Rever6n (1889-1954). 

Necrology. Miguel C. Victorica (born 1884), 
one of the most outstanding forerunners of 
modern art in Argentina; Roberto Diago 
(born 1920), Cuban modernist; Rafael 
Moreno (born in Spain in 1887), the foremost 
primitive painter in Cuba. 

LATIN AMERICAN MOTION PICTURES. 
Argentina. In May the Academy of Arts and 
Cinematographic Sciences of Argentina met 
to give the awards for the productions of 
1954. The best film was Guacho ; the best 
director was Lucas Demare for the same film ; 
best original screen play was awarded to 
Pedro Miguel Obligado for El Grito Sagrado; 
stage design, Mario Vanarelli and German 
Gelpi for the same film; best actress was 
Fanny Navarro for the same film; best actor 
Eduardo Cuitino for Caidos en el Infierno; 
best cinematrographer Humberto Peruzzi for 
Barrio Gris. With the fall of the regime of 
Peron, who established a strong censorship 
and tried to use the industry as an asset for 
his regime, many artists and technicians who 
had been in exile during the worst years of his 
government came back to Argentina. 

Mexico. In February the Pan American 
Union presented a program, "The Docu- 
mentary Film in Mexico," in which the film 
Raices was included for its strong neo-realistic 
approach and documentary intention. The 
program also included Mexican Mural Paint- 
ing, a long and analytical study on the frescos 
of Jose" Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera and 
the ducos of David Alfaro Siqueiros. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See CHURCH OF 
JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS; RE- 
ORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LAT- 
TER-DAY SAINTS. 

LATVIA. A Baltic republic, occupied by the 
U.S.S.R. on June 17-20, 1940, and absorbed 
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into the Soviet Union by decree of the Su- 
preme iSoviet on Aug. 5, 1940. Area: 24,900 
sq.mi. Pop. (1954): 2.1 million. Capital: Riga. 
Dairy farming and cattle breeding are the 
chief agricultural occupations. 

LAW. Although the Supreme Court has 
some original jurisdiction, its primary juris- 
diction is appellate; and the underlying basic 
theory is that the Court should be able to 
determine from among the cases over which 
it has technical jurisdiction which ones and 
how many it will review. This determination 
is largely made through the grant or denial 
of the application for Supreme Court review, 
i.e. the petition for certiorari. 

Rice v. Sioux City Memorial Park Cemetery 
presents vividly the avoidance of constitu- 
tional decision and the Court's theory con- 
cerning the function of its certiorari power. 
Mrs. Rice sued the cemetery for damages in 
refusing burial to her husband, Sergeant Rice, 
after services had been conducted at the grave 
site and the burial party had disbanded. Ser- 
geant Rice was an Indian and had been killed 
in combat in Korea. The cemetery's defense 
was baded on the contract of sale of the 
burial lot to Mrs. Rice, which provided that 
"burial privileges accrue only to membew of 
the Caucasian race." 

The Iowa Supreme Court affirmed a dis- 
missal of Mrs. Rice's action on the theory 
that the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court did not require a state court 
to ignore such a racial clause in a contract, 
when raised as a defense, and rejected Mrs. 
Rice's claim that this denied her rights guar- 
anteed by th Fourteenth Amendment. After 
grant of certiorari and full argument the 
United States Supreme Court, being evenly 
divided, affirmed without opinion. 348 U.S. 
880. Subsequently, and after Justice Harlan 
had taken his seat on the Court and hence the 
tie could be broken, the Court granted a pe- 
tition for rehearing. It did not, however, reset 
the case for argument before the full Court. 
Instead, it held (Justice Harlan not partici- 
pating) that the writ of certiorari should be 
dismissed. 

For the majority, Justice Frankfurter rea- 
soned: the Court does not exercise its 
certiorari jurisdiction for the benefit of the 
particular litigants; this discretionary power 
of review is to be exercised only when there 
are "special and important reasons" which 
"imply a reach to a problem beyond the aca- 
demic or the episodic"; the problem had 
been rendered "episodic" in Iowa, for pend- 
ing the litigation Iowa had enacted a statute 



making such a racial clause invalid, but with- 
out affecting the right of parties to any pend- 
ing litigation, and hence present decision could 
affect only Mrs. Rice. 

Segregation. On May 17, 1954 Chief Justice 
Warren, speaking for a unanimous Court, de- 
clared the fundamental principle that racial 
discrimination hi public education is unconsti- 
tutional. On May 31, 1955, Chief Justice War- 
ren again spoke for a unanimous Court: the 
defendants must make a prompt and reason- 
able start toward full compliance with the 
May 17, 1954, ruling; and while the courts 
may find that additional time is necessary, 
the defendants must show the need therefor. 

Loyalty. Dr. Peters, a professor of medicine 
at Yale University, was employed as a Special 
Consultant in the Public Health Service of the 
Federal Security Agency; and his loyalty was 
twice cleared by the Agency Board. There- 
after the Loyalty Review Board, on its own 
motion, conducted a hearing and determined 
that "on all the evidence, there Is a reason- 
able doubt as to Dr. Peters' loyalty to the 
Government of the United States." The Court 
merely held that this action was beyond the 
Loyalty Review Board's delegated jurisdic- 
tion under the Executive Order creating it. 
And it was, therefore, unnecessary to pass 
upon the issue that the denial to Dr. Peters 
of any opportunity to confront and cross- 
examine his secret accusers deprived him ef 
liberty and property without due process of 
law in violation of the Fifth Amendment. The 
constitutional issue of the faceless informer 
as a part of the Government's loyalty pro- 
gram remains unresolved. Peters v. Hobby, 
349 U.S. 331. 

Contempt. Convictions for criminal con- 
tempt of Congressional committees investigat- 
ing Communism and related matters were 
reversed in three cases: Qtdnn v. US., 349 U.S. 
155 and Emspak v. US., 349 U.S. 190 on the 
grounds that the Fifth Amendment's privilege 
against self-incrimination had been sufficiently 
claimed, and that the committee had not 
clearly ordered the witness to answer the par- 
ticular questions; and Bart v. UJS. t 349 U.S. 
219, on the latter ground. 

Interesting questions concerning waiver of 
immunity and statutory immunity arose out 
of a New York grand jury investigation of 
the association of city policemen with 
criminals, racketeers and gamblers. Under 
New York law any city employee who refuses 
to sign a waiver of his immunity against sub- 
sequent prosecution upon any matter of an 
official nature about which he is asked to 
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Wide World 

Georgia's Gov. Marvin Griffin is lynched in effigy on the Georgia Tech campus in Atlanta for 
trying to halt Tech's football game with Pittsburgh, which had a Negro on its team. 
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testify shall lose his job and be disqualified 
from future employment with the city. Regan, 
a city policeman, signed such a waiver. New 
York law also provided that testimony re- 
lating to bribery could not be withheld on 
the ground of self-incrimination, but con- 
ferred immunity from prosecution for any 
criminal activity revealed in such testimony. 
Subsequently, after his connection with the 
police department had been severed and after 
being called before the grand jury, he refused 
to answer whether he had ever accepted any 
bribes from bookmakers or other gamblers 
while a policeman. State conviction for crimi- 
nal contempt followed; and the Supreme 
Court affirmed. In rejecting his constitutional 
claim that the Fourteenth Amendment pre- 
vented a State from imprisoning an individual 
for refusing to give self-incriminating testi- 
mony, the Court reasoned that if his waiver 
was valid he cannot complain; and if the 
waiver is invalid the statutory immunity 
from prosecution protects him. And so in 
either event he is not being compelled to give 
self-incriminating testimony. Regan v. New 
York, 349 U.S. 58. 

Virgin Islands Divorces. To lure divorce- 
minded people to the Islands as tourists* the 
local Legislative Assembly added to its di- 
vorce laws a section so worded that a plaintiff 
who had been in the Islands continuously for 
six weeks could institute a divorce proceed- 
ing and would not have to commit perjury as 
to his or her domicile. In Alton v. Alton, the 
Third Circuit, sitting en bane, invalidated the 
section as violative of "due process" guaran- 
teed by the Fifth Amendment and the Virgin 
Islands Organic Act, 207 F. 2d 667 ; but inter- 
vening mootness a Connecticut divorce de- 
cree based on domicile aborted disposition 
of that case on the merits by the Supreme 
Court. 347 U.S. 610. Nor did the Court reach 
the constitutional issue in Granville-Smith v. 
Granvillc-Smith, 349 U.S. 1, an uncontested 
divorce suit. Justice Frankfurter, for the 
majority, held that under the Congressional 
delegation of authority the local Legislative 
Assembly had authority to enact laws only 
on subjects "of local application"; and that 
the statute was not concerned with the needs 
and interests of the local population, but was 
designed for the tourist trade. Justice Clark, 
for the dissenters, reasoned that divorce dealt 
with a local matter. And "if a husband and 
wife domiciled in any State want a divorce 
enough, we all know that they can secure it in 
several of our States. This being true, I see no 
sense in striking down the Islands' law. There 



is no virtue in a state of the law the only 
practical effect of which would be to make 
New Yorkers fly 2,400 miles over land to 
Reno instead of 1,450 miles over water to the 
Virgin Islands." 349 U.S. 28. 

International Law. The freedom of a for- 
eign sovereign from being haled into court 
was recognized by Chief Justice Marshall, in 
1812, as based on international comity. Differ- 
ent considerations, however, are involved 
when the foreign sovereign assumes the role 
of plaintiff. In this situation the federal courts 
have generally held that the defendant can 
recoup, i.e., interpose claims arising out of the 
very claim sued on, for the purpose of defeat- 
ing plaintiff's recovery. And in National City 
Bank v. Republic of China, the Court went 
further and held that defendant Bank could 
interpose unrelated claims on notes to defeat 
China's recovery of money on deposit with 
the Bank. 348 U.S. 356 (but it seems assumed 
that the Bank cannot obtain an affirmative 
judgement against China). Reliance was 
placed upon a general legislative trend against 
sovereign immunity, and also on amenability 
of China to suit on its notes in its own courts. 

Indian Affairs. The status of original Indian 
title to land and the correlative legal duty, if 
any, of the Government to pay for its taking 
have long presented troublesome problems. 
In a per curiam decision of 1951 the Supreme 
Court disallowed recovery for interest on the 
value of land on the theory that the taking 
was not compensable under the Fifth Amend- 
ment, but was under a federal statutory di- 
rection to pay; and since this did not 
authorize interest the "traditional rule" pre- 
cluded an award of interest. 341 U.S. 38. In 
applying this theory the Court has now de- 
nied any right of recovery to an Alaskan band 
of Indians because Congress has not recog- 
nized their possessory claims. Tee-Hit-Ton 
Indians v. US., 348 U.S. 272, 288-291. Claims 
of Indians recognized by Congress, however, 
are compensable in accordance with the Con- 
gressional provision. Otoe and Missouri Tribe 
of Indians v. US., 131 F. Supp. 265 (constru- 
ing Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946), 
cert. den. 76 S. Ct. 82. 

LAWN BOWLING. The winners in the 
American Lawn Bowling Association Tourna- 
ment held in Orlando, Fla., from Feb. 28 to 
Mar. 5, 1955, were as follows: (National 
Champions) Singles Harry P. Hope, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Doubles Jeff Smith and 
Frank C. Wilson, London, Ont.; Triples 
John Chisholm, Isaac Balmain, and Alexander 
L. Ripley, New York. 
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LEAD. As reported by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines world production of lead increased 
from 1,890,000 metric tons in 1953 to 1,990,- 
000 tons in 1954. Sixty -six percent of the total 
was supplied by the following major pro- 
ducers: United States 289,377 metric tons, 
Australia 289,434, Mexico 216,625, U.S.S.R. 
207,300, Canada 198,926, and Peru 110,030 
metric tons. The U.S. domestic mine produc- 
tion of recoverable lead in 1954 was 318,985 
short tons compared with 342,644 tons in 
1953. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. This inter-govern- 
mental organization was established at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, on Jan. 10, 1920. Its po- 
litical work came to an end in 1939. 

LEBANON. An Arab republic on the eastern 
Mediterranean. Area: about 4,000 sq.mi. 
Pop.: over 1.3 million. Chief cities: Beirut 
(capital and chief port) over 350,000; Tripoli 
(port) over 78,000. 

Production. Most important is the citrus 
crop. Also produced were grains (1,850,000 
bu. of wheat and 643,000 bu. of barley in 
1954) cotton, bananas, and olives. In 1955 the 
output of cement was 452,000 metric tons 
(336,400 metric tons in 1954). Cotton and silk 
yarns, cotton and wool cloth, olive oil, and 
soap also are manufactured. 

Foreign Trade. In 1954 imports were valued 
at L529.2 million, and exports at L120.6 mil- 
lion. The main imports were gold and precious 
metals, cereals, cotton and woolen textiles, 
iron and steel manufactures, petroleum, auto- 
mobiles, and livestock. Exports included citrus 
fruits, gold and precious metals, wool, onions, 
cotton, textiles, hides and skins, soap, and 
butter. 

Government. For 1955 revenue and expendi- 
ture were expected tb balance at L13 7,500,- 
000. The cost of living index (1953 as 100) 
was 98 at the end of October 1955. The official 
rate of the Lebanese pound (L) since Nov. 
18, 1948, was U.S.$0.4525. The Republic is 
headed by a President (Camille Shamoun) 
elected for 6 years by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He is assisted by Ministers, including a 
Premier, appointed by him who are respon- 
sible to the Chamber. Two-thirds of the 44 
deputies are elected for 4-year terms and the 
rest appointed by the President from the vari- 
ous religious communities. 

Events, 1955. In July, Premier Sami el- 
Solh had to form a new cabinet after a clash 
between him and his foreign minister over 
Lebanon's "neutral" policy (as regards the 
Baghdad Pact) and over criticism of ill-feeling 
between Lebanon and Syria. By September he 



had to resign. At the end of September the 
Cabinet was headed by a supporter of Arab 
unity, 34-year-old Rashid Karamy. Lebanon's 
chief project, the development of the Litani 
river, was launched by the signing of a loan 
agreement for $27 million from the Interna- 
tional Bank. A contract was let to a French 
firm to start work in the fall. The United 
States technical assistance, which had con- 
tributed to the surveying of the Litani river, 
was to total $2.5 million in 1955. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, BRITISH. A British 
federal colony in the West Indies, comprising 
4 presidencies: (1) Antigua with Barbuda 
and Redondo; (2) St. Christopher (St. Kitts)- 
Nevis with Anguilla and Sombrero; (3) 
Montserrat; and (4) British Virgin Islands. 
Total area: 422.5 sq.mL Pop. (Jan. 1, 1955): 
125,651. 

The principal industry is agriculture. Foreign 
trade (1953) : imports were valued at 3,921,- 
983; exports, 3,535,218. Finance (1953): rev- 
enue, 2,122,768; expenditure, 2,094,380. A 
governor administers the federal colony, aided 
by an executive council and a legislative coun- 
cil. Governor: Sir K. W. Blackburne (1950). 

LEGISLATION. STATE. See STATE LEGIS- 
LATION. 

LIBERAL PARTY. The Liberal Party of 
New York State was formed May 19, 1944. 
Cdmmittees of the Party were active in inter- 
national, national, State, and municipal affairs. 
Chairman, Dr. George S. Counts. 

LIBERIA. A sovereign Negro republic in 
West Africa. Area: 43,000 sq.mi. Population 
estimates vary from 3 million to less than 1 
million. Capital, Monrovia, 12,000 inhabitants. 

Production and Trade. The Liberian gov- 
ernment's 5-year economic development pro- 
gram, for which some $32,500,000 are to be 
expended, is designed to develop electric 
power, water supplies, transportation, and 
agriculture. Although plantation rubber and, 
.more recently, iron ore dominate Liberia's 
foreign trade, the native economy still de- 
pends largely upon small farming. Agricul- 
tural developments in recent years are en- 
abling the country to provide almost all of its 
food supplies. In 1954, 1,189,990 long tons of 
iron ore were exported. 

Government. The 1954 budget balanced at 
approximately $12.8 million. Liberia's central 
government is patterned after that of the 
United States. The tribal populations in the 
hinterland provinces are gradually taking a 
greater part in national life. 

Events, 1955. President Tubman was re- 
flected in 1955 for a 4-year term. Shortly 
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after the elections, a Liberian national made 
an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Mr. 
Tubman. In general, however, the economic 
and social development programs of the coun- 
try have tended to reenforce the prospects for 
greater political and social stability over a 
longer term. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, U.S. Founded 
by act of Congress in 1800 as a library for the 
Members of Congress, the institution also 
serves other Government agencies, other li- 
braries, scholars, and the public. The Library's 
readers, who came from all parts of the world, 
numbered 751,000 in 1955. 

An aggregate of many libraries rather than 
a single homogeneous collection, its holdings 
grew last year to more than 34,359,000 items. 
They included 10,513,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets, 151,600 bound volumes of newspapers, 
14,578,000 manuscripts, 2,362,500 maps and 
views, 2,041,000 volumes and pieces of music, 
2,619,700 photographic items, 583,000 fine 
prints, 459,000 phonograph recordings, 12,700 
microcards, 64,700 microprint cards, 108,900 
reels and strips of microfilm, 112,100 reels of 
motion-picture film, and 752,400 broadsides, 
photostats, posters, and other types of ma- 
terial. During fiscal 1955, the Library a<4ded 
a total of 1,200,000 items to its collections 
through gifts, exchanges, purchase, and copy- 
right deposits. 

Several monographs were published by the 
Library in its effort to provide bibliographic 
tools for the use of its diversified collections. 
They included The Card Catalogs of the Li- 
brary of Congress, A Brief Description; Chi- 
nese Scientific and Technical Serial Publica- 
tions in the Collections of the Library of Con- 
gress; British Manuscripts Project: A Check- 
list of the Microfilms Prepared in England 
ana Wales for the American Council of Learn- 
ed Societies, 1941-1V45; Aeronautical Sciences 
and Aviation in the Soviet Union: A Bibli- 
ography. 

It published in 2 volumes a bibliography of 
Foreign Language -English Dictionaries (Vol. 
I: Special Subject Dictionaries with Empha- 
sis on Science and Technology; Vol. II: Gen- 
eral Language Dictionaries). It continued to 
publish its serial Catalog of Copyright Entries 
and Library of Congress Catalog. The Armed 
Forces Medical Library Catalog, 1950-1954 
was also published in the fall of 1955. 

Outstanding in the Library's exhibit pro- 
gram for 1955 were displays honoring the 
sesquicentennial of Hans Christian Andersen's 
birth, the centennial of the death of the Polish 
poet, Adam Mickiewicz, the bicentennial of 



John Marshall's birth, and the centennial of 
Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. An impor- 
tant event was the Thirteenth National Ex- 
hibition of Prints, and in the photographic 
field the White House News Photographers 
Association held its annual showing in the Li- 
brary to record pictorially the news of the 
preceding year. The Library was host to the 
"Atoms for Peace" exhibit later sent abroad 
by the U.S. Information Agency. 

Thirty-four concerts of chamber music were 
presented in Coolidge Auditorium and 
twenty-nine extension concerts were given 
throughout the country under the auspices of 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 
The literary series sponsored by the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund 
brought Carl Sandburg to the Library to read 
his own works, as well as Merrill Moore and 
Thornton Wilder. 

Necrology. Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
Emeritus, under whose guidance as Librarian 
of Congress from 1899 to 1939 the Library 
"came of age," died on August 14, 1955, at the 
age of 93. 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. The spokesman for 
the modern library movement in the Ameri- 
cas is the American Library Association 
(A.L.A.), which was founded in Philaderphia 
in 1876, and now has a membership of ap- 
proximately 20,000. During the past year the 
general trend in libraries has been a continued 
expansion of services. More adequate financial 
support, the simplification and mechanization 
of routines, the erection of functional build- 
ings, the recruitment and training of able 
men and women in the profession, and the 
further development of library service to all 
groups in a community are still the concern 
of librarians. 

Librarians in many states carried on vigor- 
ous campaigns for increased appropriations 
from their state legislatures. Thirty-four out 
of 45 approved increases in overall budgets 
for state library services. Twenty states re- 
ported appropriations for grants-in-aid to es- 
tablish and strengthen local library service, 
with 6 reporting increases. Several tax meas- 
ures were passed that affect the financial sup- 
port of local public libraries. 

The trend towards larger units of service 
continued. Bookmobiles continue to be used 
as a means of extending library service. Ap- 
proximately 800 are operated in urban and 
rural areas. The Public Libraries Division of 
A.L.A. has been working on a revision of 
Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. 
These will be based on a regional library sys- 
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tern as the key unit of service consisting of a 
central library and any number of community 
libraries whose resources will be available to 
all. It is expected that these standards will be 
published in 1956. 

As of Mar. 1, 1955, there were 2,794 stu- 
dents enrolled in 37 library schools including 
2 in Canada. Recruiting able men and women 
into the profession continues to be a critical 
problem in spite of the trend towards higher 
salaries paid to trained personnel. 

The CARE Children's Book Fund Program 
continued to function as a medium for the 
distribution of children's books and periodi- 
cals to educational and youth-serving institu- 
tions in foreign countries. The International 
Youth Library in Munich, Germany, con- 
tinued its activity for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. Public libraries served 
as community information centers for the 
Unesco Gift Coupon Scheme during the year. 
This is a form of international money order 
for providing essential tools to libraries and 
other institutions abroad. 

Among the publications issued by A.L.A. 
during 1955 were Planning the Library Build- 
ing, Charging Systems, Serial Publications, 
Films for Public Libraries, A Manual of the 
Administration of the Federal Documents 
Collection in Libraries, and Subject and Title 
Index to Short Stories for Children. In addi- 
tion, the Association publishes 3 periodicals: 
ALA Bulletin; The Booklist; and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin. 

LIBYA. An independent kingdom of north- 
ern Africa. Pop. (1954 census): 1,091,830. 

Production and Trade. The chief products 
are olive oil, dates, fruits, salt, sponges, fish, 
and tobacco. Other products include matting, 
carpets, and leather articles. In 1954, imports 
were valued at 11.25 million and exports at 
3.75. (Figures are in Libyan equal to the 
British sterling.) 

Government. Libya is a constitutional, 
hereditary monarchy with a federal represent- 
ative form of government. The first king of 
Libya is Sayed Idris el Senussi, the leader of 
the Senussi Brotherhood and former head of 
the Cyrenaican government. The Majlis El 
Umma (Parliament) is bicameral. 

Events, 1955. In contrast to the political 
dissension and strife which rocked Libya in 
1954, an atmosphere of political calm prevail- 
ed during 1955 despite the continued weak 
economic position of the country. King Idris I 
wed Aliyah Lamlum, daughter of a wealthy 
Egyptian landowner. 

On April 27, Prime Minister ben Helirn re- 



shuffled his cabinet and assumed the post of 
Foreign Minister as well as that of Prime 
Minister. 

Libya signed an agreement with France on 
August 11 concerning the Fezzan. Although 
the Fezzan has been part of Libya since the 
outset of its independence, France continued 
to have bases and troops in the area without 
the benefit of a formal agreement, as did 
Great Britain in Cyrenaica and the United 
States in Tripolitania. On September 25, still 
another important diplomatic development 
was announced the agreement between Libya 
and the Soviet Union to enter into diplomatic 
relations and to exchange ambassadors. 

On the economic front, Prime Minister ben 
Halim reported that economic assistance, 
mainly from Great Britain, the United States 
and the UN, has made it possible for his 
government to embark upon more extensive 
schemes of capital development designed to 
improve substantially the economic potential 
of the country. In April, the Libyan parlia- 
ment passed a statute establishing the Libyan- 
American Reconstruction Commission, a new 
agency responsible for the administration of 
United States economic aid in Libya. 

Libya suffered an unexpected economic set- 
back when a severe locust infestation in June 
destroyed a good portion of the crop in the 
most fertile area of Tripolitania. Together 
with a drought that is in its third year, these 
poor crop conditions have made the 1955 
harvest well below normal. 

LIECHTENSTEIN. A principality of Europe. 
Area: 62 sq.mi. Pop. (1950): 13,571. Capital, 
Vaduz (2,600 inhabitants, 1948). Chief prod- 
ucts: corn, wine, fruit, wood, marble. Main 
industries: cotton spinning and weaving, 
leather goods, pottery, and livestock raising. 
Liechtenstein belongs to the Swiss Customs 
Union; Swiss currency is used. Budget 
(1955): revenue, 6,878,450 Swiss francs; ex- 
penditure, 7,749,740 Swiss francs. Reigning 
Prince, Francis Joseph II; head of govern- 
ment, Alexander Frick. 

LITHUANIA. A Baltic republic, occupied 
by the U.S.S.R. on June 15-17, 1940, and ab- 
sorbed into the Soviet Union by decree of the 
Supreme Soviet on Aug. 3, 1940. Area: 25,500 
sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) : 3 million. Chief towns 
(1940): Vilnius (Vilna), 209,400 inhabitants; 
Kaunas (Kovno), 154,100; KlaipSd (Memel), 
38,900. Agriculture is the prime occupation of 
the people. Budget estimate (1955): 1,645 
million rubles. 

LIVESTOCK. Production of livestock and 
livestock products in the United States con* 
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tinued to rise steadily in 1955. Output of 
meat animals, dairy products, and poultry 
products was at peak rates. Numbers of live- 
stock in the world were at record levels and 
meat production in 1955 continued to increase, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Production of meat in the principal countries 
totaled around 85,000 million pounds, nearly 
3 percent above 1954. Numbers of sheep and 
cattle in the world have been rising steadily 
for 9 years. The number of cattle in early 
1955 was estimated at 877 million, 14 percent 
above the 1946-50 average. Sheep numbered 
833.2 million in 1955, 18 percent above aver- 
age. The number of hogs remained close to 
record levels. World milk production in 1955 
dropped about 1 percent from 1954 to 606,000 
million lb., interrupting the upward trend of 
recent years. A small increase in the number 
of poultry and improved methods of produc- 
tion have resulted in an increase in output of 
eggs in the principal producing countries. 

LLOYD. (JOHN) SELWYN (BROOKE). 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great 
Britain since Dec. 20, 1955, born July 28, 
1904. He was elected Conservative M.P. in 
1945. He entered the government in 1951 as 
Minister of State in the Foreign Office, ^vas 
promoted to the post of Minister of Supply 
in 1954, and became Minister of Defence in 
April of 1955. 

LODGE. HENRY CABOT, JR. U.S. Repre- 
sentative at the UN and a former U.S. Sen- 
ator, born July 5, 1902 in Nahant, Mass. He 
was a Senator from 1936 to 1944 when he 
resigned to go on active duty in the overseas 
army. In 1946 he was reelected to the Senate, 
but ran unsuccessfully in 1952. He was ap- 
pointed to his UN post on Nov. 29, 1952. 

LOUISIANA. A west south central State. 
Area: 48,506 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 
2,683,516, compared with (1940 census): 
2,363,880. Chief cities (1950 census): Baton 
Rouge (capital), 125,629; New Orleans, 570,- 
445; Shreveport, 127,206; Lake Charles, 41,- 
272; Monroe, 38,572; Alexandria, 34,913. 
Nickname, The Pelican State. Motto, Union, 
Justice and Confidence. Flower, Magnolia. 
Bird (unofficial), Eastern Brown Pelican. 
Song, Song of Louisiana. Entered the Union, 
Apr. 8, 1812. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND 
METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $472,074,000; general expendi- 
ture, $429,868,000. 

Legislation. The Louisiana legislature met 
in regular session from May 9 to June 7, and 



in special session from Jan. 3 to Jan. 14. In 
1955 the legislature considered only special 
appropriation bills, and approved a total of 
$55 million, bringing the appropriations for 
the biennium to approximately $690 million. 

The legislature established three classifica- 
tions of State highways, provided minimum 
standards for each class, and extended State 
responsibility for certain urban thoroughfares. 
The 1955 session passed a $3 million bond 
issue for charity hospitals and submitted to 
the voters an additional $60 million in bonding 
authority for the highway department; ap- 
propriated more than $1 million for renovat- 
ing the basement of the State capitol and 
appropriated $4,000 to the Legislative Council 
for an orientation conference for legislators 
in advance of the 1956 session. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Robert F. Ken- 
non; Lieut. Governor, C. E. Barham; Secre- 
tary of State, Wade O. Martin, Jr.; Attorney 
General, Fred S. LeBIanc; State Treasurer, 
A. P. Tugwell ; State Auditor, Allison R. Kolb. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH. In 1955 member- 
ship in 17,239 congregations in North 
America was 7,117,906, including 6,906,331 in 
the United States. The year was marked by 
intensive unity talks among the 8 bodies co- 
operating in the National Lutheran Council 
and the Lutheran World Federation. At the 
same time there was a straining of relations 
between member bodies of the Lutheran 
Synodical Conference. Four church bodies 
with a combined membership of nearly 2 mil- 
lion agreed on merger under the name of the 
American Lutheran Church. Much publicized 
in 1955 were Lutheran "heresy trials" in 
Milwaukee, Wis., against 3 young pastors. 
Two were found guilty and the third was ac- 
quitted. 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION. An 
association of 56 Lutheran churches number- 
ing a membership of approximately 50 mil- 
lion in 28 countries. President, Rt. Rev. Hanns 
Lilje, Bishop of Hanover (Germany) ; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Rev. Carl E. Lund-Quist 
(U.S.). Headquarters: 17 route de Malagnou, 
Geneva, Switzerland. The major event of 
1955 was the All-Africa Conference held in 
Tanganyika, with representatives from 
churches of South Africa, Madagascar, Ethio- 
pia, Lithuania, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Cameroons, 
and Eritrea. The LWF also cooperated with 
the Federation of Churches of India to cele- 
brate the 250th anniversary of the arrival of 
the first Lutheran missionaries in that country. 
The LWF is continuing to extend aid in the 
resettlement of refugees. 
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LUXEMBOURG (LUXEMBURG). A west- 
ern European country. Area: 999 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1954): 306,000. Capital: Luxembourg, 63,- 
951 inhabitants. Agriculture is carried on by 
about one-third of the population, the princi- 
pal crops being oats, wheat, potatoes, rye, and 
grapes. The main industries are mining and 
metallurgy. In 1955 the output of iron ore 
was 7,200,000 metric tons; pig iron, 3,084,000 
metric tons; and crude steel, 3,456,000 metric 
tons. Foreign trade statistics are included with 
those of Belgium. Benelux, the economic 
union of Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg, came into force on Jan. 1, 1948. 

For 1955 the revenue was estimated at 
4,088,362,000 francs, and expenditure at 
4,766,128,000 francs. The Luxembourg franc 
has the same value as the Belgian franc, which 
is legal tender in Luxembourg. The country is 
a constitutional monarchy. There is a Cham- 
ber of 52 Deputies elected by universal adult 
suffrage for 6 years, 26 renewable every 3 
years. Legislation is submitted to the Council 
of State. Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 
Prime Minister: Joseph Beck. 

MACAO. A Portuguese colony in southern 
China, comprising the island of Macao and 
the small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
Coloane. Area: 6 sq.mi. Population (1954): 
200,000. Fishing is an important industry. 
Finance (1955 est.): revenue and expenditure 
balanced at 115,200,000 escudos. 

MACHINE BUILDING. The application of 
automation, or automatic handling of parts 
between operations, as well as the machines 
themselves, showed the advances that have 
been made, especially in the automobile in- 
dustry. One machine unit, built by the Cross 
Company of Detroit performs all the machin- 
ing operations on an automobile cylinder 
block, i.e., it performs 555 operations of 
machining various surfaces, 133 inspections, 
and shifts the block into 7 different positions 
for machining different surfaces. When in full 
operation it produces 100 cylinder blocks an 
hour, with one man actually at the machine 
itself. 

Another startling advance is in the use of 
an electric discharge tool for producing holes 
and for threading them in very hard metals. 
None of the regular cutting-action tools are 
employed. The method is used to make either 
plain or threaded holes in steel, whether the 
steel is hard or soft. The work is done by 
creating minute sparks between the work and 
the electrode at the rate of several thousand 
a second. The action is similar to the dis- 
charges made by spark plugs in car motors. 



Probably for the first time in machine de- 
velopment possible machine speeds have gone 
beyond the capacity of the cutting tools. Cut- 
ting-tool points have been developed by 
using ceramic or oxide that will cut up to 
3,000 surface feet per minute, with cuts up to 
0.25 inch deep and feeds up to 0.016 inch per 
rev. These tools are still experimental but are 
being made by 5 companies. They are largely 
of aluminum oxide and are made by powdered 
metallurgy and sintered at temperatures up 
to 3600F. 

Gear-cutting machines are becoming more 
automatic this applies to both hobbers and 
machines of the shaper type. They discharge 
and reload automatically, and one gear shaper 
hones the cutter teeth at predetermined in- 
tervals. 

The development of turbine-driven planes 
has brought new problems in the machining 
of special materials which have been made 
necessary both in the turbines themselves and 
in the planes, owing to the heat developed by 
the high speed in the air. It was, therefore, 
necessary to develop new materials for this 
purpose and special tooling to machine them 
to shape. These materials have been divided 
into groups, such as titanium, carbon, tung- 
stenmoly, and cast super alloys under various 
names such as vitallium, etc. All of these 
require special treatment such as melting in 
a vacuum. This, in some of the super alloys, 
is said to increase ductility about 3 to 1 over 
open-air melting. 

Among the new devices on the advanced 
machine tools are those for automatically re- 
setting cutting tools as they wear. One maker 
advances the tool point automatically. All 
who are working along automation lines are 
faced with the problem of tool wear and 
replacement at the proper time. 

MACMILLAN, HAROLD. British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer since Dec. 20, 1955. Born 
in 1894, he was Conservative Minister of 
Housing and Local Government from 1951. 
He was appointed Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs in May 1955, by Prime Minister 
Eden. 

MADAGASCAR. An Overseas Territory of 
France, situated 240 mi. off the southeastern 
coast of Africa in the Indian Ocean. Area: 
231,250 sq.mi. Pop. (1953): 4,463,800. Capi- 
tal: Tananarive. 

Production. Cattle breeding and agriculture 
are the chief occupations of the natives. In 
1953 there were 6,088,714 cattle, 209,638 
pigs, 391,783 sheep, and 491,426 goats. The 
chief crops in 1953, in 1,000 metric tons, were: 
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manioc, 856.5 ; yice, 1,025 ; maize, 72.5 ; batata, 
379; potatoes, 80; sugar cane, 377. Imports 
for 1954 were valued at 24,040 million francs 
C.F.A.; exports totaled 16,026 million francs 
C.F.A. 

Government. The general budget for 1954 
balanced at 12,145 million francs C.F.A., and 
the provincial budgets balanced at 7,860 
francs C.F.A. Madagascar and dependencies, a 
French colony since 1896, is administered by 
a governor general appointed by the French 
Minister of Colonies. The colony is divided 
into 5 provinces with a general assembly at 
Tananarive. High Commissioner: Andr6 
Soucadaux. 

MADEIRA (FMNCHAL). A group of Por- 
tuguese islands (Madeira, Porto Santo, and 
three uninhabited isles) in the Atlantic about 
550 miles southwest of Lisbon. Area: 314 sq. 
mi. Pop. (1950): 269,179. Capital: Funchal 
(on Madeira), 39,558 inhabitants. Chief prod- 
ucts: wine, sugar, embroidery, linen, leather, 
straw hats, baskets, fish and fruits. 

MAGAZINES. More than fifty new maga- 
zines were launched in 1955. Outstanding 
among the newcomers were: Curtis's new 
quarterly, Bride-to-Be, with 15 regional edi- 
tions as a boon to local advertisers, first sold 
for $1 a copy but cut to 50 cents for spring, 
1956 ; Wisdom, a king-sized picture magazine 
of culture, with an initial circulation of 150,- 
000 subscribers ; National Review, a conserva- 
tive weekly of political opinion, with a first 
issue of 40,000 copies; The Junior Journal, 
published and edited by a group of California 
teen-agers; Know the Facts, a "both sides of 
the issue" news magazine ; and 3 special-inter- 
est magazines The American Salesman, 
Street Engineering, and Petroleum Week. 

Advertising. The volume of magazine ad- 
vertising during 1955 hit a new all-time high 
of $653 million, or 9.4 percent over 1954. 
Pages of advertising carried showed an in- 
crease also of 3,342 pages or 4.3 percent. 

The top 20 magazines in dollar revenue 
were: Life, Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Better Homes 6- Gardens, Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal, Newsweek, Collier's, Good Housekeep- 
ing, McCalVs, Business Week, U.S. News 6* 
World Report, Family Circle, New Yorker, 
Farm Journal, American Home, Woman's 
Home Companion, Woman's Day, Reader's 
Digest, and Vogue. 

The Reader's Digest carried advertising for 
the first time in its April issue after a scramble 
by advertisers for space. The experiment 
proved so successful that Reader's Digest an- 
nounced in August that it would enlarge its 




Tommy Weber 

Publisher Robert Harrison made enemies 
with "expos6"-type magazines, "Confidential" 
and "Whisper", but sold millions of copies. 

space allotment for advertisers to 20 percent 
of the total pages per issue. 

Circulation. For the first half of 1955, aver- 
age sales per issue of 268 Audit Bureau of 
Circulation member magazines added up to a 
record 166,286,858, well over the 1954 figure 
of 162,939,903. Among the 28 gainers, 11 
were special-interest magazines like TV Guide, 
Simplicity Pattern Book, and Motor Trend; 
13 were confession-romance-movie publica- 
tions like Confidential, See, True Love Stories; 
and the other 4 were general magazines 
Redbook, American, Cosmopolitan, and 
Household. Circulation of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for their issue of December 10th 
was in excess of 5.4 million an all-time 
record. 

Confidential made a 250 percent circulation 
gain in the first 6 months of 1955, averaged 
3.75 million in newsstand sales, thus crowd- 
ing the top position which was held by 
TV Guide. 

Magazine circulation was never healthier 
than in 1955, but newsstand sales continued to 
slump. Publishers blamed the suburban trend, 
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TV, and stepped-up subscription drives. Ad- 
vertisers worried because newsstand purchas- 
ers have always been considered prime pros- 
pects for their products. 

Expose magazines were beginning to feel 
a slide in newsstand sales by mid-December 
with returns running as high as 50 percent, 
marking a possible turning-point in the tide 
of circulation increases for magazines of this 
type. 

Editorial. The magazine industry watched 
with keen interest Life's experiment in skip- 
ping an issue. Life combined its 2 year-end 
numbers into a special 100-page Christmas 
edition featuring Christianity, stocked on the 
stands for 2 weeks at a price of 35 cents a 
copy. The experiment was an attempt to com- 
bat thin holiday issues; and its success may 
persuade other weeklies to issue combination 
Christmas-New Year issues. 

Among magazines experimenting with new 
formats and editorial emphasis were: The 
Saturday Evening Post which introduced a 
new type style and format for its articles and 
stories; New England Home which an- 
nounced it would go from quarterly to bi- 
monthly with a new cover and increased edi- 
torial stress on the 6-state New England area ; 
Family Circle which redesigned its cover, log, 
headline, and caption type and (to meet 
higher production costs) tested a 10-cent price 
against its usual nickel-a-copy; Sports Afield 
which doubled its editorial pages and planned 
to carry an additional 25-page section each 
month on seasonal outdoor activity; True 
Story which offered an additional $1,000 
grand quarterly bonus for entrants in its an- 
nual $40,000 contest. 

Awards. Winners of the Benjamin Franklin 
Magazine Awards, presented by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, were announced in May 1955, 
and the following prizes were given covering 
magazines during the year 1954: For the most 
distinguished and meritorious public service 
during the year by an American magazine of 
general circulation, a gold medal and a scroll 
to Redbook magazine (Wade Nichols, Editor) 
for a group of articles on Civil Liberties; for 
the most distinguished magazine writing in- 
volving original reporting in which serious 
obstacles had to be overcome, $1,000 to Jo- 
seph and Stewart Alsop for "We Accuse" 
(Harper's) ; for the best article depicting life, 
culture, or institutions in the United States, 
$500 to Alan Paton for "The Negro in Amer- 
ica Today" (Collier's) ; for the best interpre- 
tation of the foreign scene or foreign relations, 
$500 to Robert Sherrod for "The Grim Facts 



of the H-Bomb Accident" (Saturday Eve- 
ning Post) ; for the best article depicting a 
person, living or dead, $500 to Thomas White- 
side for "The Communicator" (The New 
Yorker) ; for the best short story, $500 to 
John Cheever for "The Five-Forty-Eight" 
(The New Yorker) ; for an outstanding; meri- 
torious presentation in any category not spe- 
cifically covered by the other awards, $500 to 
Dwight MacDonald for "The Lie-Detector 
Era" (The Reporter). 

Woman's Home Companion was awarded 
the National Safety Council's Public Interest 
Award for 1954. 

MAGNESIUM. Revised estimates by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines indicate that world 
production of magnesium declined from 150,- 
000 metric tons in 1953 to approximately 
120,000 in 1954. The leading producers were 
the United States 63,257 metric tons, U.S.S.R. 
(est.) 40,000, Canada 6,000, Norway 4,702, 
and United Kingdom 5,059 metric tons. A new 
application for magnesium is its use as a re- 
ducing agent for titanium, zirconium, and 
hafnium. 

MAGSAYSAY. RAMON. President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, born in 1907 at 
Iba, Zambales province, P.I. During World 
War II he was a guerrilla leader. He was 
elected President on Nov. 10, 1953. 

MAINE. A New England State. Area: 33,- 
040 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 913,774. Chief 
cities (1950 census): Augusta (capital) 20,- 
913; Portland, 77,634; Lewiston, 40,974; 
Bangor, 31,558; Auburn, 23,134; South Port- 
land, 21,866; Biddeford, 20,836; Waterville, 
18,287. Nickname, The Pine Tree State. Motto, 
Dingo (I Guide). Flower, Pine Cone and 
Tassel. Bird, Chickadee. Song, State of Maine 
Song. Entered the Union, Mar. 15, 1820. See 
EDUCATION, MINERALS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $139,003,000; general expendi- 
ture, $90,133,000. 

Elections. No election of State officials in 
1955. 

Legislation. The legislature met in regular 
session from January 5 to May 21. It appro- 
priated a record $74.5 million for general fund 
spending for the biennium, plus $1 million in 
individual bills. It raised the gasoline tax from 
6 to 7 cents per gallon; increased other taxes; 
and made the existing sales tax applicable to 
private sales of vehicles and to purchases be- 
ginning at 19 cents. 

The legislature reapportioned its House of 
Representatives. It increased the salaries of 
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legislators and created a new Department of 
Development of Industry and Commerce. 

It instituted a series of highway safety 
measures, amended the school bus law, and 
authorized radar and electronic devices to 
check the speed of vehicles. 

Substantial funds were made available to 
improve mental hospitals; the Uniform Civil 
Liability for Support Act was adopted; and 
the legislature enacted a model law on deter- 
mination of disability under the Federal So- 
cial Security Act. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Edmund S. Mus- 
kie; Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of 
State, Harold I. Goss; Attorney General, 
Frank F. Harding; State Treasurer, Frank S. 
Carpenter; State Auditor, Fred M. Berry; 
State Controller, Harlan H. Harris. 

MALAYA, FEDERATION OF. A federation 
of 9 Malay States and the settlements of 
Malacca and Penang, under the protection of 
the United Kingdom. Area: 50,690 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1954 cst.): 5,889,000. Capital: Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Production. About two-thirds of the work- 
ing population is engaged in agriculture. The 
main crop is rubber. Malaya is the world's 
largest producer of tin (30,000 tons in the first 
half of 1955). Rice production in 1953-54: 
405,000 tons. Exports in the first 6 months of 
1955 were $610.4 million and imports $593.4 
million. 

Government. The deficit for 1955 was first 
estimated at $51.4 million (Malayan) but 
later a surplus developed. After the federation 
agreement of 1948 the fcdc-ial administration 
included: (1) a High Commissioner appointed 
by the Crown; (2) a Federal Executive 
Council; and (3) a Federal Legislative Coun- 
cil. After the election of July 27, 1955, the 
Legislative Council was composed of 98 mem- 
bers, of whom a majority (52) were elected. 
The members of the Executive Council were 
designated as Ministers, one of whom became 
Chief Minister. The British High Commis- 
sioner retained the reserve power of overrul- 
ing the Legislature. High Commissioner for 
the Federation: Sir Donald MacGillivray. 

Events, 1955. The United Malays' National 
Organization (UMNO), in alliance with the 
Malayan Chinese Association and the Ma- 
layan Indian Congress, won a sweeping vic- 
tory in the election of July 27. The UMNO 
was led by Tengku Abdul Rahman, a Ma- 
lay prince, who had as a campaign slogan 
complete independence at the end of the 4- 
year term of the new Legislative Council. 

The governments of Malaya and Singapore 



offered amnesty to Communist rebels on Sep- 
tember 8. Almost no Communists surrendered. 
Following a news leak that the amnesty was 
soon to end, the leader of the Malayan Com- 
munist Party, Chin Peng, agreed on Novem- 
ber 17 to negotiations. There followed at once 
a raid on one of Malaya's new villages by 100 
terrorists on November 20. The next day 
British and Federation officials announced 
that full-scale offensive operations against the 
terrorists would be resumed December 1. On 
November 29 British and Malayan forces 
fought one of the biggest battles of the long 
campaign against the guerrillas. 

MALENKOV, GEORGI MAXIMILIANO- 
VICH. Former Premier of the Soviet Union, 
born Jan. 8, 1902. On Mar 6, 1953, the day 
after Stalin's death, he was named head of the 
Soviet Union. Malenkov resigned on Feb. 8, 
1955. On the following day the new Premier, 
Nikolai Bulganin, appointed him a Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Electric Power Sta- 
tions. (See UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS.) 

MALTA. A British colony in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, comprising the islands of Malta, 
Gozo, and Comino. Total area: 121 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1954 est): 315,952. Capital: Valletta. 

Production and Trade. Agriculture and fish- 
ing are the chief occupations. The principal 
crops include wheat, barley, vegetables, and 
fruits. Foreign trade (1954): imports, 20.415 
million; exports, 3025 million. 

Government. Revenue for 1954-55 was es- 
timated at 8,485,728; expenditure, 8,927,- 
435. A new constitution conferring respon- 
sible government on Malta went into opera- 
tion on Sept. 22, 1947. Governor: Sir Robert 
E. Laycock. 

MANCHURIA. The Northeastern Adminis- 
trative Area of the People's Republic of 
China. Total area: 585,000 sq.mi. Population 
(1950 est.): 41,462,000. Chief cities: Mukden 
(capital), Dairen, and Harbin. The chief crops 
include soybeans, kaoliang, millet, maize, and 
wheat. Minerals include iron, coal, gold, mag- 
nesite, and oil shale. 

MANGANESE. As reported by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, world production of man- 
ganese declined from 9,600,000 metric tons in 
1953 to 8,800,000 in 1954. The following 
major producers accounted for 87 percent of 
the 1954 total (in metric tons) : U.S.S.R. 
(est.) 4,000,000, India 1,219,260, Union of 
South Africa 701,129, Gold Coast 467,632, 
French Morocco 400,444, Belgian Congo 384,- 
937, Cuba 269,254, and Mexico 252,194. 
United States production increased from 157,- 
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500 short tons in 1953 to about 210,000 tons 
in 1954. 

MANITOBA. A prairie province, situated in 
about the center of Canada. Area: 246,512 
sq.mi. Population (1951 census): 776,541 
(1955 est., 849,000). 

Production. It is estimated that, during 
1954, Manitoba farmers realized $186,508,000 
from the sale of farm products. Value of field 
crops (1954): $123,904,000 from 6,957,000 
acres. Livestock (June 1, 1954): 660,000 
cattle, 91,000 horses, 360,000 swine, 60,000 
sheep, 8,005,000 poultry. Fur production 
(1953-54) was valued at $3,569,030. Value 
of fur animals on 422 fur farms in 1953 was 
$1,882,883. Marketed value of fisheries pro- 
duction was recorded at $4,784,500 in 1953. 
Total value of all minerals, $35,106,922. The 
value of factory shipments in 1953 was $584,- 
872,460. 

Government. The fiscal year ends March 
31. Estimates for fiscal year 1955-56 are: net 
general revenue, $56,175,000; net general ex- 
penditure, $50,822,000. Executive power is 
vested in a lieutenant governor who is ad- 
vised by a ministry of the legislature. Lieut. 
Gov., John S. McDiarmid; Premier, Douglas 
L. Campbell. See CANADA. 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION, OF- 
FICE OF. See OFFICE OF MANPOWER ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

MANUFACTURING. See BUSINESS RE- 
VIEW and the topics under separate industries 
and products. 

MAO TSE-TUNG. Chairman of the Chinese 
People's Republic, born in Shao Shan, Hunan 
province, China, in 1893. In 1927, with the 
aid of Communist Commander Chu Teh, Mao 
established the Chinese Soviet Republic. 
Forced by Chiang to retreat in 1934, Mao and 
his men made the "Long March" to Ycnan 
where as chairman of the Communist party 
he set up headquarters. He was reelected 
chairman of the Republic on Sept. 27, 1954. 
(See CHINA.) 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION. The 
Maritime Administration was established 
within the U.S. Department of Commerce on 
May 24, 1950. To the Administration were 
transferred the administrative activities of the 
former independent agency, the U.S. Maritime 
Commission. 

The agency is headed by an Administrator, 
who is also the Chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Board (q.v.). The Maritime Adminis- 
tration administers contracts for construction- 
and operating-differential subsidies granted to 
United States shipbuilders and ship operators 
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Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the People's 
Republic of China. 

to make up the differences between United 
States and foreign costs. 

The Administration builds merchant ves- 
sels for its own account when required in the 
national interest. On behalf of the Navy De- 
partment the Maritime Administration was 
constructing during 1955 12 vessels. 

MARKLE FOUNDATION. THE JOHN 
AND MARY R. Chartered in 1927 "to pro- 
mote the advancement and diffusion of knowl- 
edge and the general good of mankind." The 
current major program of the Foundation, 
grants for Scholars in Medical Science, was 
started in 1948 for a five-year period to aid 
young doctors planning careers in academic 
medicine. Through June 30, 1955, grants to- 
talling $4.63 million have been allocated 
toward the support of these scholars. Offices: 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

MARTINIQUE. An overseas department of 
France, located in the West Indies. Area: 
385 sq.mi. Population (1952 cst.) : 282,600. 
Fort-de-France, the capital, has 66,000 in- 
habitants. Sugar, cacao, bananas, pineapples, 
and rum are the main products. Trade 
(1954); imports, 12,698 million francs; ex- 
ports, 8,289 million francs. Finance (1954): 
revenue and expenditure balanced at 5,048 
million francs. The department is under a pre- 
fect, aided by a privy council, and an elect- 
ed general council. Prefect: Gaston Villager. 
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MARYLAND. A south Atlantic State. Area: 
12,327 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 
2,343,001. Chief cities (1950 census): Annap- 
olis (capital), 110,047; Baltimore, 949,708; 
Cumberland, 37,679. Nickname, The Old Line 
State. Motto, Scuto Bonae Voluntatis Tuae 
Coronasti Nos (With the Shield of Thy Good- 
will Thou Hast Covered Us). Flower, Black- 
eyed Susan. Bird, Baltimore Oriole. Song, 
Maryland, My Maryland. Entered the Union, 
Apr. 28, 1788. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND 
METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $276,473,000; general expendi- 
ture, $254,296,000. 

Elections. No election of State officials oc- 
curred in 1955. 

Legislation. The legislature adopted a record 
appropriation bill of $269 million for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Higher appropriations for edu- 
cation were the major factor in the increase. 
The legislature increased corporation income 
taxes from 4 percent to 4.5 percent; instituted 
a system of income tax withholding; and 
authorized an increase of $9.2 million in State 
bonded indebtedness to finance new capital 
construction. The legislature established a Di- 
vision of Industrial Safety in the Department 
of Labor and Industry; liberalized the exist- 
ing formula for computing pensions under the 
State retirement system ; and enabled employ- 
ees under State and local retirement systems 
to come under Old Age and Survivors' Insur- 
ance. The State Road Commission was 
authorized to build an expressway between 
Baltimore and the Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware lines, to be financed by bond issues sup- 
ported by toll charges. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin ; Lieut. Governor, none ; Secretary of 
State, Blanchard Randall; Attorney General, 
C. Ferdinand Sybert ; State Treasurer, Hooper 
3. Miles; State Auditor, James L. Benson; 
State Comptroller, J. Millard Tawes. 
MASONS. See FREEMASONRY. 
MASSACHUSETTS. A New England State. 
\rca: 7,839 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 
t,690,5l4. Chief cities (1950 census): Boston 
Capital), 801,444; Worcester, 203,486; 
Springfield, 162,399; Cambridge, 120,740; 
7 all River, 111,963; New Bedford, 109,189; 
jomerville, 102,351; Lynn, 99,738; Lowell, 
'7,249; Quincy, 83,835; Newton, 81,994; 
-awrence, 80,536. Nickname, The Bay State, 
tfotto, Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libcrtate 
luictem (By the Sword We Seek Peace, but 
'eace Only Under Liberty). Flower, May- 



flower. Bird, Chickadee. Song (unofficial) 
Massachusetts. Tree, Elm. Entered the 
Union, Feb. 6, 1788. See EDUCATION, MINER- 
ALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $550,343,000; general expendi- 
ture, $523,495,000. 

Elections. No elections of State officials 
occurred in 1955. 

Legislation. The Massachusetts legislature 
met in regular session from January 5 to 
September 16. The legislature provided total 
appropriations of about $324 million for the 
coming fiscal year. It extended temporary 
taxes totaling $78 million for another year. 
A simpler State income tax form was ap- 
proved for persons earning $8,000 or less of 
income exclusively from salary; penalties for 
evading income taxes were increased ; admin- 
istration of the income tax law was tightened ; 
and the session approved a $55 million bond 
issue for flood relief. One of the major meas- 
ures of the session was a prison reform bill, 
adopted following a revolt at the State prison 
earlier in the year. The bill creates a Correc- 
tion Commission, headed by a Commissioner, 
with wide powers over the operation of penal 
institutions. Several highway measures au- 
thorized State police to provide police service 
on the new Massachusetts Turnpike, in- 
creased penalties for excessive vehicle loads on 
bridges, and revised operation of the point 
system for determining when a driver's li- 
cense shall be revoked. In the field of welfare, 
the legislature generally revised the statutes 
governing hospitalization, commitment, care 
and treatment of the mentally ill; approved 
a Statewide, State-financed polio vaccine pro- 
gram; authorized certification of physicians 
trained in foreign countries after examination 
by a committee designated in the law; and 
enacted a model bill under the Federal Social 
Security Act. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Christian A. Her- 
ter; Lieut. Governor, Sumner G. Whittier; 
Secretary of State, Edward J. Cronin; Attor- 
ney General, George Fingold; State Treas- 
urer, John F. Kennedy; State Auditor, 
Thomas J. Buckley; State Comptroller, Fred 
A. Moncewicz. 

MASSEY, VINCENT. Governor General of 
Canada since 1952. Born in Toronto, Canada, 
Feb. 20, 1887. Some of his important posts 
were: High Commissioner for Canada in the 
United Kingdom, 1935-46; Trustee, National 
Gallery, London, 1941-46; Chancellor of the 
University of Toronto, 1947-53. 
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MATSU ISLAND. A fortified Chinese-Na- 
tionalist-held island in the East China Sea, 
off the harbor of Foochow on the Chinese 
mainland. Area, 6 sq.mi. Civilian pop.: 9,488. 

MAURITIUS. A British colony in the In- 
dian Ocean, comprising the island of Mauri- 
tius, about 550 mi. east of Madagascar, and a 
number of dependent islands. Total area: 
807 sq.mi. Total pop.: (est. Dec. 31, 1954): 
555,536. Capital: Port Louis. 

Production and Trade. The island produces 
less than 10 percent of its food requirements. 
Agricultural crops are mainly for export. 
Chief export crop is sugar (499,000 metric 
tons in 1954). Rum is an important export. 
Trade (1954): imports, Rs2 14,359,355 ; ex- 
ports Rs260,110,507. 

Government. Budget estimate (1954-55): 
revenue, Rsl29,318,873 ; expenditure, Rsl28,- 
772,303. Under the Constitution of 1947, the 
colony with its dependencies is administered 
by a governor assisted by a legislative council 
and a reconstituted executive council. Gover- 
nor: Sir Robert Scott. 

MEDICAL CARE. See SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. Cardiac 
Surgery. Progress made in the surgical re- 
pair of ventricular septa! defects was reported 
by Lillehei and co-workers. Their method in- 
volves the exchange of blood between a donor 
and the patient, using two pumps which are 
synchronized so that one pumps a given 
amount of blood from the patient to the 
donor, and the other pump returns the same 
amount of blood per unit of time from the 
donor back to the patient. This is necessary 
to keep from causing a net blood loss of either 
individual with a resultant fall in blood 
pressure. 

The technique which Lillehei and his co- 
workers used was to anesthetize both the pa- 
tient and the donor. The donor is allowed to 
breathe 100 percent oxygen, and usually this 
is done in such a manner that the respiratory 
rate and the depth of the donor is increased, 
thus allowing him to exchange oxygen and 
carbon dioxide for both himself and the pa- 
tient. The connections arc made to the donor's 
vascular system through an incision high up 
in the thigh of the individual, exposing the 
femoral vein. A long tube is inserted through 
these vessels up into the great vessels of the 
abdomen on both the venous and arterial side 
of the vascular system. This is done to elim- 
inate the possibility of a small blood vessel 
collapsing around the tube or catheter, and 
thus obstructing it during the operation. 



The patient's chest is opened, and a catheter 
is passed into the superior vena cava down 
through the right auricle of the heart, and into 
the inferior vena cava. This has openings so 
that blood may be obtained from the inferior 
vena cava. A closed portion traverses the right 
auricle and again opens into the superior vena 
cava. Thus by tying around this catheter at 
the sites of the vena cavae going into the 
auricle, blood may be collected from both 
sides without loss into the right auricle. A 
catheter is placed in the patient's arterial sys- 
tem, and the tip passed down into the aorta- 
the large blood vessel leading from the left 
side of the heart. When the catheters are in 
place, the pumps are started to exchange 
blood between the two individuals. After it is 
established that the blood is circulating satis- 
factorily, the tubes are tied in place in the 
patient. This done, the heart can be opened 
and the blood which is contained in it re- 
moved. Also, some small amount of blood re- 
turns to the right auricle directly from the 
coronary system which supplies blood di- 
rectly to the heart. This is removed from the 
heart continuously by means of an aspirator 
during the operation, and this blood loss is 
replaced by transfusions to the patient. 

In setting up this system, the tubing is 
filled with a watery solution containing 5 per- 
cent glucose in order to be sure that all of the 
air is out of the system and that no bubbles 
of air are introduced into either the patient's 
or the donor's circulatory system. 

After the heart is opened and the blood re- 
moved, the defect is exposed and closed with 
sutures. With the dry field, care can be taken 
that the valve leaflets are not included in the 
sutures. During this procedure, of course, the 
entire heart is empty of blood and before the 
defect is closed it is necessary that the air 
which is in the left ventricle be replaced by 
some fluid. The incision is through the right 
ventricle, and so as this septal defect is closed, 
the left ventricle is filled with a solution of 5 
percent glucose in water and then the sutures 
which were in place are drawn up tight. Fol- 
lowing this, the incision in the right ventricle 
is closed and before closure, again the heart 
is filled with 5 percent glucose in water, if it 
has not filled with blood returning from the 
coronary circulation of the heart. 

All during surgery the heart is, of course, 
beating, but the beats are not effective be- 
cause there is no blood in the chambers. As 
soon as the defect is closed, the left ventricle 
may pump a small amount of this fluid, but 
since no blood can fill it, it cannot be respon- 
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National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
Numerous tests preceded the year's big announcement about the Salk polio vaccine. Here a 
trial "shot" is given to Jackie French, 7, of McLean, Va., who takes it with a smile. 
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sible for the patient's circulation. When the 
right ventricle is closed, the ties which are 
preventing normal circulation in the patient 
are removed and then the pump between the 
patient and the donor can be discontinued. 

The use of this procedure on 8 patients is 
reported by Lillehei and coworkers (Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, 101:447-466, 
1955). In all the cases careful crossmatching 
of the blood for all the major types and sub- 
typing was done between the donor and the 
patient. In 7 of the 8 cases, a parent was the 
donor, and in the other case an uncle served 
as the donor for the patient. There were no 
deaths among the donors in any of these 8 
patients, nor have there been any important 
complications observed. 

In the 8 patients, the period of time in 
which the circulation of the heart was by- 
passed varied from 5 to 26^ minutes. Two 
deaths occurred at 4 and 11 days postopcra- 
tively. Both of these deaths were in infants, 
and these were very ill at the time of surgery. 

Poliomyelitis Vaccine. The results of the 
1954 field trials, involving the vaccination of 
440,000 children were reported to the public 
in April 1955. They were evaluated by Dr. 
Thomas Francis at the vaccine evaluation cen- 
ter at The School of Public Health, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Essentially, the analysis 
of the data involved the study of the inci- 
dence of cases of bulbospinal, paralytic, and 
non-paralytic poliomyelitis in the vaccinated 
group, in a second group of 210,000 children 
receiving injections of an inactive material, 
and in a third group of 1,180,000 children re- 
ceiving no injections. 

From the placebo group, 71 per 100,000 
had poliomyelitis, and in the vaccinated 
group, 28 per 100,000 had poliomyelitis. The 
difference between these 2 figures was more 
marked when the cases of paralytic poliomy- 
elitis were compared. The placebo group had 
57 per 100,000, and the vaccinated group had 
16 per 100,000. This gives a calculated effec- 
tiveness of the vaccine of approximately 70 
percent. With respect to bulbospinal poliomy- 
elitis, the vaccine was approximately 90 to 
95 percent effective. With regard to non-par- 
alytic cases of poliomyelitis, there was no sig- 
nificant difference; however, this is inter- 
preted to mean that the vaccine merely 
converted cases which would have been very 
severe to less severe cases of poliomyelitis. 
Hence, a paralytic case became non-paralytic, 
and probably some non-paralytic cases were 
prevented. 

A total of 6 firms was licensed to distribute 



vaccine which they had manufactured. Soon 
after the vaccine was used, cases of poliomye- 
litis appeared in vaccinated individuals. A to- 
tal of 114 cases were reported by May 31. 

The reason why some of the vaccine carried 
live virus and then caused poliomyelitis in 
certain individuals is now apparent. First of 
all, the preparation of the vaccine should be 
explained. The viruses are grown on tissue 
cultures. This involves the taking of small 
quantities of cells, usually from the kidney 
of a monkey, and placing it In a culture fluid. 
After the cells are growing, the fluid may then 
be inoculated with the poliomyelitis virus, and 
it in turn will grow. 

It should also be stated that there are 3 
known types of poliomyelitis which cause dis- 
ease in humans. Unfortunately, the body's de- 
fense mechanisms, called antibodies, against 
these viruses are specific so that an antibody 
against one type of virus will not work against 
another. For this reason, the vaccine must 
contain 3 different types of virus. There are 
sub-strains of each type of virus, and one of 
these strains, the Mahoney strain, is very good 
in caubing the production of antibodies, but 
it is equally good at causing the disease state 
il it is injected in a live state into a human. 

For some reason or other, some of the tissue 
culture fluid had a sediment in it after it was 
prepared. This apparently was the case in 
various lots of the fluid at all the manufac- 
turing concerns. If this fluid with sediment in 
it is used in growing the virus, the virus is 
then inactivated in the solution by placing it 
in contact with a weak solution of formalin. 
In the culture fluid which had a sediment the 
virus was able to "hide" in the sediment, so 
that it did not come in contact with the for- 
malin solution and hence remained alive. This 
could be prevented by filtering the culture 
fluid before use through a very fine filter. It 
is probable that the Mahoney strain was the 
chief cause of the cases of poliomyelitis which 
occurred in the vaccinated individuals. 

After discussing the cases of poliomyelitis in 
newly vaccinated children, the vaccine was 
withheld until the cases could be analyzed. 
Then individual lots of vaccine were reeval- 
uated, and released again for use. 

At the time of this writing, preliminary re- 
ports on the effectiveness of the vaccine used 
in 1955 are available. It is estimated from 
various studies that the attack rate Is from 
2 to 5 times greater in unvaccinated groups 
than in vaccinated groups in respect to para- 
lytic poliomyelitis. With the large group stud- 
ied, there is an effect evident in non-paralytic 
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Wide World 

Dr. Jonas Salk, ivho developed polio vaccine, poses in his Ann Arbor, Mich., home with his wife 
and three sons: (left to right) Jonathan, Peter, and Darrell. 



poliomyelitis; however, this is Jess marked. 
The consensus of opinion of the experts is 
that the vaccine is effective, but that there is 
still room for improvement in it. Some of the 
suggested areas for further research on vaccine 
and the control program are as follows: First, 
the duration in years of the immunity against 
the paralytic disease needs to be determined. 
Secondly, it would be desirable to replace the 
Mahoney strain virus in the vaccine. The Ma- 
honey strain virus is very invasive, and there- 
fore very likely to produce disease if a small 
amount of the virus is injected in the live 
state. An additional factor of safety would be 
built into the vaccine if this strain could be 
replaced by some strain which produced a 
similar high antibody response, but which was 



not so likely to produce disease. Third, re- 
search is needed to develop some culture of 
human or primate cells which will grow the 
poliomyelitis virus, but which will allow the 
manufacturing concerns to maintain these cul- 
tures indefinitely. At the present time, cul- 
tures can only be grown from fresh tissue, 
and this necessitates the continuous importa- 
tion of monkeys from India as a source for this 
material. 

Aldost crone. In 1954 the chemist, Reich- 
stein, discovered a new hormone which had 
been extracted from adrenal cortical tissue. At 
first, this hormone was named elect roco rtin ; 
the structure of this substance was not known 
a year ago, but it was recognized that this 
material was from SO to 100 times more ac- 
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tive than desoxycorticosterone which is an- 
other hormone from the adrenal cortex and 
which is capable of relieving many of the 
symptoms of Addison's disease. Wettstein, 
Neher, v. Euw, Schlindler, and Reichstein col- 
laborated and found that the new substance 
was 18-oxo-corticosterone. They named this 
material aldosterone which is now accepted as 
a better name than electrocortin. 

Dr. Luetscher, working at the Stanford 
University School of Medicine in San Fran- 
cisco, has done much work on this material. 
He has found that the aldosterone content of 
the urine of an individual reflects the level of 
the hormone in the circulating blood. Using 
this as a test for aldosterone production, he 
has found that changes in the quantity of 
sodium or potassium that an individual takes 
in, in his diet, are reflected in changes in the 
amount of aldosterone appearing in the urine. 
This would indicate that aldosterone was an 
important factor in maintaining the balance 
of these substances in the body. It has long 
been known that the body would increase its 
sodium excretion if the sodium intake were 
increased. It now appears that this is brought 
about through a decrease in the production 
of aldosterone. Aldosterone itself causes a re- 
tention of sodium so that when larger amounts 
of sodium are taken in, less sodium-retaining 
substance is produced, and hence more sodium 
is excreted in the urine. Just what its role in 
potassium metabolism is has not been worked 
out in quite such detail. 

In addition, Luetscher has shown that al- 
dosterone may be present in increased amounts 
in certain disease states where there Is a re- 
tention of salt and water by the kidney, this 
in turn causing swelling of various parts of 
the body. Such diseases where this has been 
demonstrated have been congestive heart fail- 
ure, hepatic cirrhosis, toxemia of pregnancy, 
and the ncphrotic syndrome. 

Advances in the Study of Measles. In the 
Proceedings for the Society of Experimental 
Biology and Medicine 86:277-286, 1954, Dr. 
John Enders and Dr. Peebles report on the 
use of tissue cultures from the monkey, and 
in some cases human tissue cultures for the 
growth of the measles virus. This work is 
more easily followed than is the growth of 
the virus on the chick embryo culture because 
the virus produces a characteristic reaction 
in the cells of the monkey or human tissue 
cultures. This reaction is not specific for the 
measles virus, in that it can be produced by 
other viruses such as that which causes fever 
blisters. For this reason, final proof that this 



is the measles virus will depend on passage of 
this virus into the human and production of 
clinical measles in such an individual. 

Enders did report other circumstantial evi- 
dence that this is the measles virus in that he 
was able to suppress the growth of this ma- 
terial by adding scrum which was from pa- 
tients who had recovered from measles. This 
inhibited the growth of the virus in the tissue 
culture. Serum which was taken from a per- 
son who had not had measles showed no such 
inhibitory effect. In addition, certain serolog- 
ical tests could be performed on these cultures, 
which indicated that this was an agent which 
caused measles. 

Again, as in the case of the culture of the 
poliomyelitis virus, one is not able to predict 
when a vaccine against measles will be devel- 
oped. However, this work has removed one 
of the essential stumbling blocks in the de- 
velopment of a vaccine, and it is probable that 
within the next five years or less a vaccine 
will be tried on humans to prevent or reduce 
the severity of cases of measles. 

Mechanism of Release of ACTH. IB the last 
5 years a great deal of material has been writ- 
ten in both scientific and lay literature con- 
cerning the role of the hormones from the 
adrenal cortex in production and amelioration 
of disease. Also, it has been known that the 
mechanism involved in the body in controlling 
the production of these hormones has been 
through the pituitary gland. This gland is di- 
vided into the anterior lobe and posterior lobe, 
and it has been known that an adrenocorti- 
cotrophic hormone, which is abbreviated as 
ACTH, is produced by the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary and stimulates the adrenal cortex. 

It has been hypothecated that in certain 
conditions where there is stress in the environ- 
ment such as the emotions of fear or anxiety, 
the pituitary produces more ACTH which in 
turn stimulates the adrenal cortex to increased 
production of its hormones. As always in 
medical research, the answer to a question 
tends to raise at least another question, and 
in this case the question raised is, "What is 
the mechanism by which the pituitary is stim- 
ulated to produce more ACTH?" 

It has been known for some time that the 
anterior pituitary receives no nerve supply 
from the brain to which it is connected. This 
is not the case of the posterior pituitary. It 
also has been shown that if portions of the 
hypothalamus which are very close to the 
pituitary are destroyed, the pituitary no longer 
produces ACTH. This would infer that the 
hypothalamus in some way controls the pro- 
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duction of ACTH by the pituitary. Wislocki 
and King in 1936 and later Green and Harris 
showed that there are anatomical connections 
between the hypothalamus and the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary through the vascular sys- 
tem. 

The arteries supplying the hypothalamus 
break up into capillaries which then recollect 
in veins, except that these veins, rather than 
returning blood to the heart, go to the anterior 
pituitary and there break up into another se- 
ries of capillaries. Such a system is known as 
a portal system. These capillaries then recol- 
lect into veins which in this case return the 
blood via the venous system of the body to 
the heart. When such a structure is found, the 
next question always arises, "What is the pur- 
pose of this structure?" Although all struc- 
tures in the body do not have a purpose, gen- 
erally there is some purpose served by such an 
arrangement. 

Because of the relationship between de- 
structive lesions in the hypothalamus and this 
vascular system, it has been suggested that 
the hypothalamus produces a substance which 
has been gcnerically named a neurohormone. 
This substance could then be carried by this 
portal vascular system to the anterior pihii- 
tary, and there stimulate the production of 
ACTH. 

Dr. John C. Porter, working in the Physi- 
ology Department of the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, has searched 
tor this hormone by collecting blood from 
the pituitary stalk of experimental animals. 
This blood was difficult to collect, both be- 
cause of the small size of the vessels involved 
and the small quantity of flow involved. How- 
ever, by meticulous technique, blood was col- 
lected and then the plasma from the blood 
was injected into rats. By testing the adrenal 
ascorbic acid content of the rat, he was able 
to demonstrate that plasma collected in this 
manner would stimulate the adrenal gland, 
whereas plasma collected from other areas of 
the body would not. 

The question immediately arose as to 
whether this substance might be ACTH, and 
so this was tested by injecting the material 
into rats whose pituitary had been removed. 
When this was done, the material no longer 
stimulated the adrenal gland. This was then 
evidence that the anterior pituitary was a nec- 
essary link in producing the effect on the 
adrenal cortex, and hence the material must 
stimulate the anterior pituitary to production 
of ACTH which in turn stimulates the adrenal 
gland. 



Once such a substance is found to be present 
in the body, the next question is to attempt 
to purify this substance and to characterize 
it. Dr. Porter, working with the biochemist, 
Dr. Rumsfeld, has demonstrated that this sub- 
stance is protein in character and that when 
the proteins of plasma are subdivided by the 
method of Cohn, that it is present in the pro- 
tein designated by Cohn as fractions II plus 
III. Further purification will probably be at- 
tempted. 

MELLON INSTITUTE. The aim of Mellon 
Institute is the creation of new knowledge 
by scientific investigation for the benefit of 
mankind, in accordance with the institution's 
definite fellowship system. According to this 
procedure, the researches are restricted to ma- 
jor problems of the pure and applied sciences 
and particularly chemistry problems that re- 
quire protracted periods of time for solution 
by specialists. The Institute was founded by 
Andrew W. Mellon and Richard B. Mellon 
in 1913 and is located at 4400 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

MEMORIAL CENTER FOR CANCER AND 
ALLIED DISEASES. This center comprised in 
1955 Memorial Hospital, founded in 1884; 
Kate Depew Strang Cancer Prevention Clinic, 
1947; Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research, 1948 ; Sloan-Kettering Division of 
Cornell University Medical College, 1950; 
James Ewing Hospital of the City of New 
York, 1950; Helena Woolworth McCann Pa- 
vilion for Children, 1950; Tower Building for 
Outpatients, 1951; Andre and Bella Meyer 
Physiology Laboratory with Kress Founda- 
tion Betatron Unit, 1952; and Kerbs Memo- 
rial Hall, 1952. Memorial Center integrates re- 
search, treatment, prevention, and teaching in 
a continuous program concerned with the ap- 
plication of all scientific advances to the treat- 
ment and prevention of cancer. Address: 444 
East 68th St., New York 21, N.Y. 

MENDES-FRANCE, PIERRE. Former Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister of France, born in 
Paris on Jan. 11, 1907. The National Assembly 
approved M. Mendes-France as Premier on 
June 18, 1954. He was voted out of office by 
the National Assembly on Feb. 5, 1955. 

MENNONITE CHURCH. Of the 17 branch- 
es of Mennonites in the United States, the 
largest, the Mennonite General Conference, 
with publishing house and offices at Scottdale, 
Pa., has about 71,000 members. 

MENTAL DISEASES. See PSYCHIATRY. 

MERCURY. As reported by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, world production of mercury in- 
creased from 160,000 flasks (of 76 Ib.) in 1953 
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to 177,000 flasks in 1954, including 54,477 
flasks from Italy, 43,400 from Spain, 18,543 
from the United States, 14,755 from Mexico, 
and 10,269 from Japan. Production in the 
United States increased from 14,337 flasks in 
1953 to 18,543 flasks in 1954, and to 13,630 
flasks during the first 9 months of 1955. Im- 
ports which reached 85,784 flasks in 1953 
dropped to 65,316 flasks in 1954, and to only 
11,928 flasks in the first 9 months of 1955. 

METALLURGY. There are 3 new processes 
with high aims which have now become of 
some commercial importance: consumable 
electrode arc melting, vacuum casting, and 
continuous zone melting. Each is used in a 
different part of the metal industry. 

The conventional arc melting process uses 
an electric arc between carbon or tungsten 
electrodes as a source of heat to melt high- 
melting metals. In the direct arc process, the 
metal to be melted is placed in a crucible 
(usually water-cooled copper) and the arc is 
maintained between the metal and the elec- 
trode. Temperatures as high as 6,000 C can 
be obtained from the arc. In the new con- 
sumable electrode process, the upper electrode 
is made of the alloy to be melted and the 
electrode slowly melts off into the crucible. At 
present, ingots up to one ton can be produced 
by this method, which gives a material which 
has very little segregation compared with con- 
ventional cast ingots. The material produced 
is thus cleaner and has better, more closely 
controlled properties. 

It has been thought for some time that a 
great number of defects in large steel forgings 
and castings are the result of hydrogen con- 
tamination. The process of vacuum casting is 
said to greatly reduce the hydrogen and other 
gases in ingots. The mold or casting is placed 
in a large evacuated chamber. The ladle is 
fitted on a port in the top and the ingot cast. 
Afi the metal stream falls through the cham- 
ber into the ingot, the gases boil off under the 
very low pressure. 

For quite some time the process of zone 
melting has been used to produce ultra-high 
purity silicon and germanium for the manu- 
facture of transistors. The process in principle 
consists of passing a heater along a rod of the 
metal being purified in such a way that a zone 
of molten metal passes along the rod. As ma- 
terial ahead of the zone melts into the liquid, 
material is being refrozen at the end of the 
zone. The purification takes place because of 
the fact that, in an impure metal or alloy, 
generally the first metal to solidify on freez- 
ing quickly is purer than the remaining liquid. 



A newer modification, which involves an in- 
termediate molten bath into which the rods 
dip, can be set up on a continuous basis. This 
process may lead to increased applications in 
refining metals for uses where very high 
purity is desired. 

Quite often a new set of properties can be 
obtained in old metals by using some new or 
unique method of processing. One disadvan- 
tage of powder metal parts is that often they 
lack the ductility or toughness required for 
a certain part. By applying the process of felt- 
ing, used in paper manufacture, and by using 
metal fibers, an entirely new product is ob- 
tained. The metal fibers which have been 
shaved from wires or rods are felted, using 
some liquid to form a slurry. The composite 
is then pressed under high pressure and sin- 
tered at an elevated temperature. The result- 
ing material is porous and has reasonably high 
strengths and toughness. 

Two new materials have appeared on the 
market which indicate the importance of tai- 
loring the composition to fit the application. 
In corrosive and oxidizing atmospheres at 
elevated temperatures, the most common al- 
loys are the stainless steels containing 15 to 
30 percent chromium and 10 to 20 percent 
nickel. Both nickel and chromium are reason- 
ably scarce and even these alloys are not com- 
pletely resistant. The high manganese stainless 
steels and the iron-aluminum alloys have been 
developed to meet needs in this area. Now 
new processing methods involving melting un- 
der a pressure of nitrogen, to introduce high 
nitrogen contents into the alloy, make it pos- 
sible to get satisfactory materials where part 
of the nickel has been replaced by manganese. 

METALS. See METALLURGY ; MINERALS AND 
METALS; MINES, U.S. BUREAU OF; articles un- 
der separate metals. 

METEOROLOGY. January. Temperatures 
in January were generally mild in the East. 
Occasional brief outbreaks of cold air pene- 
trated as far as the Gulf Coast, one of them 
leaving 3.5 inches of snow at Mobile, Ala., 
on the 23rd, and snowfall amounts many 
times normal in some other sections of the 
Southeast. West of the Continental Divide the 
month was unusually cold. January was no- 
table for a lack of damaging storms in the 
United States. Hurricane Alice (the first ever 
recorded in January) confined itself to the 
Caribbean Islands where damage to shipping 
was severe and crop losses large. 

February. Cold weather spread over the en- 
tire country during the first half of February. 
The last half of the month was unseasonably 
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R. B. Pick 

"Don't take my baby away!" cries flood victim Mrs. Leon Berchard of Farmington, Conn., 

clutching her 1-year-old daughter as a rescue worker assists her. Her emotion is understandable: 

her older child had just drowned when a boat taking them to safety capsized. 
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The Quinebaug River, swollen far above normal level, rages over a bridge in Putnam, 



I nited Tress 

Conn. Scenes like this were common in the Northeast after the violent rain of August 19. 
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warm throughout the East. Arizona's worst 
duststorrn in years occurred on the 18th. Fre- 
quent heavy snowstorms with high winds 
hampered transportation in the West. In Col- 
orado a blizzard caused $750,000 damage on 
the 18th to 19th. Windstorms in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Alabama on February 1 
caused 23 deaths and 189 injuries. Damage 
amounting to $450,000 was caused by strong 
winds in Washington and Oregon on the 27th 
and 28th. 

March. It was unseasonably warm early in 
the month, 86 F. in St. Louis on the 10th, 
61 F. in Muskegon, Mich. Fruit trees, espe- 
cially peaches, were bursting into bloom all 
over the country when a very cold snap with 
high winds occurred in the last week of March. 
Precipitation was generous from Texas to New 
England, and major flooding resulted in the 
Ohio river which reached its highest stage 
since 1948. On the llth several deaths resulted 
from tornadoes and windstorms in the lower 
Lakes region. 

April. West of the Continental Divide, be- 
low-norrnal temperatures were the rule 
throughout the month. Snow fell over the 
northern Rockies in record amounts for April. 
The loss in livestock in Wyoming was set at 
$1 million. Heavy rains fell over the South 
causing a major flood in the Pearl river in 
Mississippi but alleviating the dry conditions 
along the Gulf Coast. Texas reported severe 
tornadoes, wind, and hailstorms on the 5th 
and 6th, with 1 dead, 60 injured, and dam- 
age of $4.5 million. On April 24 wind and 
hail in South Carolina resulted in damage 
over $2.5 million and thunderstorms on the 
lower east coast of Florida caused $1 million 
damage on the 29th. 

May. This was the sixth consecutive month 
of unseasonably cold weather in the Far West. 
East of the Divide it was quite warm with 
only two cool spells in the first half of May. 
Dry, windy weather in the Great Plains con- 
tinued the work of desiccation begun in March 
and April. Duststorms were again severe and 
frequent and also spread into the Great Basin. 
The tornado outbreak most destructive of life 
and property occurred at Blackwell, Okla., 
and Udall, Kans., on May 25. In these two 
towns and the adjacent areas, the outbreak 
left 100 dead and 500 injured. Damage was 
estimated at $10,225,000. 

June. Repeated cool air surges spread east- 
ward across the country during June, result- 
ing in cooler-than-average temperatures over 
most of the nation. Precipitation was wide- 
spread. Arizona received the greatest total 



rainfall for June since 1927. Flash floods from 
heavy showers in the vicinity caused over $1.5 
million damage at Las Vegas, Nev., on the 
13th. Winds and hail in the Carolinas did 
nearly $10 million damage in the first week 
of June. On the 19th, Amarillo, Tex., suffered 
$2 million damage from hail. An outbreak of 
tornadoes on the 27th centered its damage on 
Scottsbluff, Nebr.; two were killed and 20 
injured. 

July. Although June closed with below nor- 
mal temperatures, hot humid weather became 
well established east of the Rockies in the 
opening days of July. Temperatures rose 
above 90, even above 100, day after day, 
and humidities were high. While the East 
steamed through one of its hottest July's on 
record, lower than normal temperatures were 
the rule west of the Divide for the first half 
of July. Rainfall was light in the western half 
of the United States, although scattered areas 
there had heavy showers and resultant floods. 
Las Vegas was again hit by a flood on the 24th 
and Bingham, Utah, was flooded on the 26th. 
Hailstorms were frequent occurrences through- 
out the month and across the country. Bill- 
ings, Mont., was struck by a $1 million hail- 
storm on July 6, with some stones 3.5 inches 
in diameter. 

August. The East's hot weather of July 
continued through August with only tempo- 
rary relief in northern areas in the middle of 
the month. Rainfall was very spotty. August 
1955 will long be remembered in the North- 
east for hurricanes Connie and Diane. Both 
originated in about the same area, east of the 
Caribbean, and took much the same path un- 
til they crossed the North Carolina coastline. 
Connie did $11 million (estimated) damage 
along the coast from Wilmington to the More- 
head City-Beaufort area. It then moved 
northward to Lake Erie on August 12 and 
13. Heavy rain fell all along the path up to 
12 inches in southeastern New York, causing 
local floods and soil erosion. Connie's death 
toll was over 20. 

Diane arrived in the Northeast on the 17th. 
Winds were under hurricane force after Diane 
quitted North Carolina; but up to 15 inches 
of rain drenched the area from Carolina 
through Pennsylvania and southern New Eng- 
land. The resulting floods were of record pro- 
portions. Dams gave way, towns, cities, and 
camps were isolated or demolished, railroads 
were washed out, communication and sanita- 
tion systems destroyed. Estimates of damage 
in New England alone reached $1,500 million. 
North Carolina suffered $80 million damage 
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to crops and beaches. The deaths reached 209, 
most of these in the floods in New England. 

September. The long-enduring hot spell 
which began in the East early in July was 
finally broken in mid-September by two cold 
fronts from Canada. In contrast, the Far West 
which had experienced below normal tem- 
peratures for months, had a ten-day heat 
wave with temperatures over 100 at Los An- 
geles for several consecutive days 110 was 
the climax. Low humidity combined with the 
heat to produce a serious fire hazard in the 
forests of California and Oregon. The drought 
areas in the Middle West and Great Plains 
received some relief in late September the 
first rain in some localities since July. In 
Texas rains came too fast, and excessive runoff 
produced the worst floods in the Nueces and 
Brazos rivers since 1935. September rains 
along the Gulf and South Atlantic coasts re- 
sulted from hurricanes Gladys, Hilda, and 
lone. 

October. Temperatures averaged near nor- 
mal in October in most sections of the coun- 
try. Precipitation was generally sufficient east 
of the Mississippi but was again too light in 
the Great Plains and northern Rocky Moun- 
tain States. Floods and landslides occurrecKin 
Washington and Oregon, and crop losses in 
Oregon were estimated at $1,450,000. In the 
Northeast, the same area which was struck 
by the floods from Connie and Diane had 3 
days of excessive rain on October 14-16. To- 
tals ranged up to 14 inches and produced 
major floods which were responsible for 30 
deaths. Greatest damage occurred in western 
portions of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

November. A cold wave spread over the 
whole country at the beginning of November, 
and thereafter in November the northwestern 
quarter of the nation had almost continuous 
very cold weather. The first cold wave in the 
first week of November brought 3 to 5 inches 
of rain (snow at higher elevations) to south- 
ern New England. Snowstorms were frequent 
in the North, often accompanied by strong 
winds. Blizzard conditions prevailed in the 
Dakotas on the 15th-16th. 

December. Unseasonably low temperatures 
continued to prevail over the entire country 
for the first half of December. After the mid- 
dle of December temperatures rose to normal 
levels and above everywhere except in the 
Northwest and New England. Precipitation 
was light in all areas of the country except 
along the Pacific Coast from San Francisco 
northward. There heavy continuous rains 
from the 15th through the 24th or 26th pro- 



duced up to 31.60 inches of rain. This com- 
bined with snow melted by the warm rains 
sent rivers in northern California and south- 
ern Oregon on record-breaking rampages. 
Over 50 persons lost their lives and hundreds 
were homeless, transportation was crippled 
or stopped entirely by the floods and by earth- 
slides. Preliminary estimates of damage 
reached $150 million. Very little precipitation 
was received in the areas needing it most. 

METHODIST CHURCH. The General Con- 
ference of the church was scheduled to meet 
in Minneapolis, Minn., April 25 to May 7, 
1956. A year-long prayer for world peace be- 
gan in the Upper Room chapel in Nashville 
on the eve of 1955. Bishop Clare Purcell of 
Birmingham, Ala., was elected president of 
the Council of Bishops in April. The autono- 
mous, affiliated Methodist Church of Brazil 
chose and consecrated two new bishops in 
July, the Rev. Joao Augusto do Amaral and 
the Rev. Jose Pedro Pinheiro. 

Some other accomplishments that broke 
precedent or set new highs follow: Funds for 
the Bishops* Appeal for Korea continued to 
come in during 1955. Receipts of $1,642,265 
were reported at the end of the fiscal year. 
Among the denomination's 199 hospitals and 
homes, 104 buildings and improvement proj- 
ects were started during the year. They will 
cost $51.6 million. 

Local organizations of Methodist men have 
multiplied during the year. About 9,000 char- 
ters have been granted and 500,000 members 
enrolled. A gain of 77,000 was registered in 
1955 in Methodist youth organizations. The 
tenth anniversary of the Crusade Scholarships 
for graduate study will reveal that 876 stu- 
dents have been helped throughout the decade 
with 93 studying in 1955 in 5 countries. Two 
notable motion pictures have been produced: 
The Sound of a Stone, on civil liberties, and 
Far From Alone, which presents the alcohol- 
free way of life. The Methodist Publishing 
House broke ground for a new office building 
adjoining its printing plant in Nashville to 
cost $2,442,300. Methodist-related colleges and 
universities during the year received capital 
gifts exceeding $60 million. Enrolment in the 
116 institutions of higher learning in the U.S. 
was 206,845, not including 75,000 part-time 
students. The year's statistical reports also 
showed: full members total 9,313,278, a gain 
of 90,126; preparatory members, 1,187,805; 
number of churches, 39,854, a gain of 53; 
church school membership, 6,811,498. 

METHODIST CHURCH (IN GREAT BRIT- 
AIN). In 1955 the number of members and 
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probationers was 751,830; churches, approxi- 
mately 13,500. Some 800,000 children were 
enroled in Sunday schools. There were 4,618 
ministers (including 254 overseas missionaries) 
and 23,500 local preachers. Ministerial train- 
ing is given in 6 theological colleges. Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Eric W. Baker, 1 Central Buildings, 
Westminster, London, S.W.I, England. 

METHODIST CHURCH OF AUSTRALIA. 
This church includes not only the States of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Queensland, but has mission districts in the 
South Pacific, such as Tonga, Samoa, Papua, 
New Guinea, and Fiji. It also has a zone of 
responsibility in India, the Luchnow-Benares 
district. At the General Conference held in 
Brisbane, Queensland, in 1954, the Rev. R. B. 
Lew was elected President-General. 

MEXICO. A republic south of the United 
States. Area: 760,375 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) : 
29,675,323. Principal cities: Mexico City (cap- 
ital): 3,795,567; Guadalajara, 382,710; Mon- 
terrey, 340,625. 

Production. In 1954 the principal products, 
in metric tons, were as follows: maize, 3,596,- 
400; rice, 150,000; sugar, 820,000; wheat, 725,- 
000; barley, 170,000; coffee, 81,000; cotton, 
1,375,000 bales. Other important products are 
henequen (sisal), bananas, tabasco, and tim- 
ber. Mining is the chief industry. The total 
value of imports through November 1955 was 
8,022 million pesos; exports through October 
1955, 6,686 million pesos. 

Government. The Federal budget for 1955 
showed expenditures totaling 5,681 million 
pesos as opposed to Federal income estimates 
of 5,685 million pesos. The federal district, 
one territory, and 29 States are governed by 
the principles of the 1917 Constitution. Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties are elected for 6 and 3 years respectively. 
The President is elected by popular vote for 
6 years, and is not eligible for reelection. 
President: Adolf o Ruiz Cortines. 

Events, 1955. The government Partido Rev- 
olucionario Institucional, which has been in 
power since 1917, won another one-sided vic- 
tory in the July congressional elections; wom- 
en were allowed to vote for the first time. 
Optimism and prosperity were general despite 
disastrous floods in several sections. The east 
coast of Mexico suffered one of the most dis- 
astrous floods in its history, in September, 
when whole towns were destroyed and hun- 
dreds were killed by hurricanes Hilda and 
Janet. 

Since World War II, an estimated 4 million 



"wetbacks" annually cross the border illegally 
in search of work in the United States. An in- 
crease in border patrol personnel is probably 
the prime factor in the reduction of this num- 
ber in 1955, when only one-tenth of that 
number were successful in gaining illegal en- 
try. Meanwhile, the U.S. Congress was dis- 
cussing extension of the amended Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951, which has allowed 
some 300,000 Mexican braceros annually to 
enter this country legally for temporary em- 
ployment as farm laborers. President George 
Meany of the American Federation of Labor 
opposed extension; he believed the law of- 
fered possibilities of unfair discrimination 
against U.S. laborers. In May, the U.S. House 
of Representatives passed a bill to extend the 
labor act until June 30, 1958. 

MICHIGAN. An east north central State. 
Area: 96,720 sq.mi. Population (1950 census) : 
6,371,766 Chief cities (1950 census): Lan- 
sing (capital), 92,129; Detroit, 1,849,568; 
Grand Rapids, 176,515; Flint, 163,143. Nick- 
name, The Wolverine State. Motto, Si Quacris 
Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspfec (If You 
Seek a Pleasant Peninsula, Look Around You). 
Flower, Apple Blossom. Bird, Robin. Song 
(unofficial) Michigan, My Michigan. Entered 
the Union, Jan. 26, 1837. See EDUCATION, 
MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $902,364,000; general expenditure, $791,- 
849,000. 

Elections. State elections were held to 
choose two justices of the State Supreme 
Court, two regents of the University of Michi- 
gan, one Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
one member of the Board of Education and 
two members of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

Legislation. The legislature adopted a rec- 
ord budget of $623.6 million for the year 
which included a new building program of ap- 
proximately $47 million. The gasoline tax was 
increased from 4 l /> to 6 cents and the special 
fuels tax was increased from 6 to 8 cents a 
gallon. Michigan voters approved constitu- 
tional amendments revising qualifications for 
candidates for the Supreme Court. In educa- 
tion, the legislature appropriated $184 million 
for school aid in the coming year. Appropria- 
tions in the field of welfare included almost 
$51 million for the Department of Mental 
Health and the State's mental hospitals, and 
$7 million for mental hospital construction 
and remodeling. The legislature created a bi- 
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In Tampico, Mexico, ravaged by floods in October, U.S. Navy boats and aircraft rescued thou- 
sands, brought food and medicines for many more. Above is one sign of appreciation. 



partisan State Board of Canvassers and re- 
vised the election code. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, G. Mennen Wil- 
liams; Lieut. Governor, Philip A. Hart; Sec- 
retary of State, James M. Hare; Attorney 
General, Thomas M. Kavanagh ; State Treas- 
urer, Sanford A. Brown; Auditor General, 
Victor Targonski; State Controller, James W. 
Miller. 

MICROFILM. See PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

MIDDLE EAST TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(METO). Joining Great Britain, Iran, Iraq, 
Pakistan and Turkey, the Bagdad Pact, or 
METO, is linked with NATO and SEATO to 
complete the free nations' chain of defense 
alliances which stretches from Norway to the 
Philippines. Designed to block the extension of 
Soviet influence into the Middle East, the 
Bagdad Pact guards the 3,000 mile northern 
tier between Turkey and Pakistan. The struc- 
ture of the Middle East Treaty Organization 
was agreed upon at meetings held in Bagdad, 
Iraq, on Nov. 21-22, 1955. 

Envisaging a looser organization than either 
NATO or SEATO, the Bagdad Pact makes no 
provision for joint command of its members' 
forces. Instead, METO is to be the instrument 



by which its members coordinate their mili- 
tary, economic and political cooperation. Its 
headquarters and permanent secretariat are 
in Bagdad. A parent council, made up of the 
members' foreign ministers, was to hold its 
first meeting at Teheran, Iran, in April 1956. 
METO's daily functions are overseen by a 
permanent council sitting in Bagdad. This 
council consists of Iraq's Foreign Minister and 
the other members' ambassadors in Bagdad. 
The permanent council held its first meeting 
on Nov. 23 and named Iraq's Foreign Min- 
ister as chairman for one year. The Bagdad 
Pact is to run for five years, and after that 
time is renewable for another five years. 

Of the five pact members, England has the 
strongest armed forces. However, England is 
still seeking lasting arrangements for secure 
military bases in the Middle East. Turkey 
with about 850,000 troops, is the strongest 
of the pact's regional members. Iran, with 
about 125,000 men under arms, is in process 
of reorganizing its officer corps after a drastic 
purge of unreliable elements. Iraq's armed 
forces number about 40,000. Potentially 
METO derives additional strength from its 
links with NATO and SEATO. 
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Known officially as "Ontos" and unofficially as "The Thing", a new Marine antitank vehicle 
cuts loose with its six 106-mm. recoilless rifles in night action at Quantico f Va. 



Despite its sponsorship of METO, the Unit- 
ed States has not yet become a member. 
However, the United States Ambassador to 
Iraq, Waldemar J. Gallman, attended ME- 
TO's November meeting as an "observer." 
Ambassador Gallman indicated that the Unit- 
ed States would maintain close military and 
political liaison with the Middle East Treaty 
Organization. As in the past, United States 
military and economic aid will go to METO 
members under separate bilateral agreements. 

MIDWAY ISLANDS. A group of two small 
islands and several sand islets of the Hawai- 
ian group in the Pacific, 1,149 miles north- 
west of Honolulu. Sand Island is about 
1 mile long and 1.5 miles wide, containing 
about 850 acres. Eastern Island has an area of 
328 acres. 

MILITARY PROGRESS. Continual world 
emphasis upon nuclear warfare conducted by 
long-range aircraft or the coming intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile has served to lessen 
the stress placed by the large powers upon 
their land military forces. A document, Na- 
tional Defense Under the Republican Admin- 



istration, issued in March by the Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee, compared the 
June 1955 and the projected June 1956 
strengths of the U.S. Army as follows: 

June 1955: 20 divisions; 12 regiments; 122 
antiaircraft battalions; classified number of 
Honest John rocket batteries, Skysweeper 
antiaircraft units, Corporal rocket battalions, 
Nike batteries and atomic cannon batteries; 
3,510 Army planes; and total personnel on 
active duty 1,101,800. June 1956: 18 di- 
visions and 11 regiments; 136 antiaircraft bat- 
talions; classified number of Honest John, 
Skysweeper, Corporal, Nike, and atomic can- 
non battalions and batteries; 3,582 Army 
planes; total personnel on active duty 
1,027,000. 

Dispatches from London in October also 
reported the formulation of a plan there to 
cut its armed strength by about 100,000 in the 
next 2 J / 2 years. Current estimates put Great 
Britain's military strength at 800,000 men. 

From the U.S.S.R., there came word of 
planned reductions in army strength. Follow- 
ing the Geneva Conference of the heads of 
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government in July and its resultant "era of 
good feeling," it was announced that the 
Kremlin was reducing its military strength by 
640,000 men. In October General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, U.S.A., Supreme Commander of 
the NATO forces, stated that "the military 
establishment of the Soviet Union includes 
some 175 divisions of 2,500,000 men, 20,000 
warplanes, and a Navy including 350 subma- 
rines." 

Atomic Weapons. Development of tactical 
atomic weapons and their integration into the 
military organizations constituted one of the 
major forms of utilizing scientific develop- 
ments to increase the power of land armies. 
This was done mainly by the addition of ar- 
tillery and missiles with atomic capability, 
such as the 762 mm rocket, called the Honest 
John. This is a long-range artillery rocket de- 
signed to provide fire support for ground 
troops, employing either conventional or 
atomic warheads. 

Gyroscope. The Army's plan to rotate com- 
plete units from overseas stations to posts in 
the United States and vice versa, announced 
in 1954, went into effect in 1955. The first 



such movement was the return of the 1st 
Infantry Division from Germany to Fort 
Riley, Kans., with the concurrent movement 
of the 10th Infantry Division from Fort Riley 
to the 1st Division's caserns in Germany. 

Smoke as a Dejense, A development which 
offers considerable possibility was announced 
in February by Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, 
Chief of the Army Chemical Corps. "We have 
now reached the stage," General Creasy said, 
"where we feel it will be well to apprise the 
American public of the fact that we have a 
means of minimizing the effects of an A-bomb 
explosion to a certain degree. Smoke screens," 
he continued, "can be used to protect vital 
areas from the thermal radiation produced by 
the explosion of an atomic bomb. For we now 
know that a blanket or screen of smoke placed 
between a heat source and a target area can 
shield the target from most of the heat." The 
Chemical Corps has experimented with two 
methods, he said. One is a fog-oil used in large 
area military operations, and the other is 
carbon smoke. Studies are under way to deter- 
mine if smoke screens can be set up over cities 
in the event of an impending atomic attack. 




Wide World 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, retiring Army Chief of Staff, receives Distinguished Service Medal 
from President Eisenhower. Mrs. Ridgway is at rear, young Matthew Jr. beside his father. 
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It also became known that the Army's bio- 
logical warfare center had developed a device 
which can give early warning of a germ war- 
fare attack. Named the Aerosoloscope, the de- 
vice counts microscopic germ and radioactive 
particles as small as two-billionths of an inch 
at the rate of 100 per second. 

Air Mobility. A new experimental 90 mm 
self-propelled airborne gun was developed at 
the Detroit Tank Arsenal. Weighing less than 
4 tons, the new gun, designated as the T101, 
has a light tanklike body with a hull built 
entirely of lightweight metals. It was designed 
to meet military requirements for a light, 
highly mobile, hard-hitting self-propelled 
antitank gun for use in the assault phase of 
airborne operations. 

The Army's eager pursuit of the use of air- 
craft led to one small clash with the Air Force. 
In preparation for Exercise Sage Brush a 
joint Army-Air Force maneuver held in Lou- 
isiana in October and November the Army 
organized at Fort Bragg, N.C., a provisional 
unit known as the 82d Airborne Division Re- 
connaissance Troop (Provisional), but more 
familiarly termed SkyCav because its func- 
tions were close to those of Cavalry. 

SkyCav's functions were to find and send 
back information on the enemy and his move- 
ments. It was equipped with a number of 
helicopters as well as fixed-wing aircraft and 
had one platoon of light tanks. Particularly, 
it was equipped with airborne television cam- 
eras, by which it could send back to the Army 
commander a continuous picture of the battle 
front. It also had infra-red equipment ena- 
bling it to guide its helicopters behind enemy 
lines. 

However, when the maneuver opened and 
the Army attempted to use its SkyCav outfit, 
the maneuver director, General O. P. Wey- 
land, U.S. Air Force, ruled that it could not 
operate because it was in violation of the 
Memorandum of Understanding entered into 
between the Army and the Air Force to limit 
the Army's sphere of activities in aviation. 
The Secretary of the Air Force, Donald A. 
Quarles, later agreed to let the Army use 
SkyCav in the maneuvers, provided that it 
would be considered as an exception and not 
taken to create a precedent controverting the 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

MINERALS AND METALS. Paced by in- 
creases in fuels, copper and iron ore, mineral 
production in the United States jumped 11 
percent to a new high of $15,800 million in 
1955 according to a summary prepared by the 
Bureau of Mines. Production of nonmetallic 



minerals other than fuels rose to an estimated 
$2,866 million compared with the 1954 total 
of $2,641 million. Fuel production rose from 
$10,008 million in 1954 to an estimated $10,- 
892 million in 1955 and metals rose from 
$1,486 million in 1954 to an estimated $2,010 
million in 1955. 



U.S. MINERAL PRODUCTION 

Value ($1,000) 
State 1952 1953 



Ala. . . . . . 


.. $ 158,382 


$ 187,900 


Ariz. , 


231,702 


256,616 


Ark 


117,687 


127.090 


Calif 


1,215,130 


1,392.995 


Colo 


187,589 


211,586 


Conn. 


7,125 


7,917 


Del 


677 


659 


D C 


7 


15 


Fla 


82,878 


92,336 


Ga 


51,450 


51,395 


Idiho 


77 848 


66 987 


111. 


460,005 


462,443 


Jnd 


1 62,031* 


169,781 


Iowa 


52,481 


51,994 


Kan 


403,370 


413,231 


Ky. 


398,446 


381,742 


La 


848,401 


965,237 


Maine 


8,981 


10,503 


Md 


26,847 


27,085 


Mass 


17,812" 


17,191 


Mich. 


254.518 


286,487 


Mum 


397,440 


542,545 


MlSS. 


101,875 


107,868 


Mo 


140,977 


128,297 


Mont 


22,069 


132,184 


Neb. 


20,597 


33,281 


Nev. 


64,231 


73,523 


N.TI. 


1,945 


1,805 


NJ 


57,468 


51,945 


N M 


288,500 


330,797 


NY. 


180,751 


186,868 


N C 


34,726 


38,446 


N D 


12.0S7 


19,237 


Ohio 


292,689 


302,843 


Okla. 


621,351 


678,160 


Ore 


26,674 


24,449 


Pa 


1,145,633 


1,121.622 


R.I 


1,250 


1,462 


S.C. 


14,686 


17,771 


S D 


30,455 


33 901 


Tenn. 


100.932 


98,050 


Tex 


3,379,813 


3,647,913 


Utah 


265,501 


298,629 


Vt. 


17,891 


20,302 


Va 


164,679 


152,979 


Wash. 


56,139 


54,577 


W.Va 


825,713 


790,110 


Wis. 


55,710 


55,271 


Wyo. 


206,828 


255,906 


Total 


$13,392,000" 


$14,382,000 


a Rc vised figure. 







Crude petroleum set a production record 
in 1955 with an estimated total of 2,469 mil- 
lion hbl. produced. Natural gasoline produc- 
tion increased 3.6 percent to 131 million bar- 
rels in 1955. Production of liquefied petroleum 
gas jumped 7.4 to 130 million barrels. The 
rising production of the bituminous coal and 
lignite industries exceeded the 1954 output by 
an estimated 19 percent. 
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MINES, U.S. BUREAU OF. The Bureau 
progressed in improving methods for bene- 
fi dating the lateritic ore feeding the United 
States Government's nickel plant at Nicaro, 
Cuba, and toward recovering iron, chromium, 
and cobalt; succeeded in producing standard 
ferromanganese from Artillery Peak, Ariz., 
ore; developed a copper-manganese alloy 
with superior vibration damping properties ; 
conducted successful experiments in which 
anthracite replaced part of the blast furnace 
coke used to produce pig iron ; recovered high- 
purity zinc from galvanizers' dross by vac- 
uum distillation; and developed a wider 
range of magnesium-lithium-aluminum alloys 
with improved properties. In cooperation with 
management, the Bureau made studies aimed 
at conserving reserves by increasing ore re- 
covery at three large copper mines. It also de- 
veloped a camera and caliper for inspecting 
boreholes as small as 3 inches in diameter and 
up to 2,000 feet deep, and successfully tested 
a Bureau-developed planer a mining machine 
operated by remote control in an area of a 
phosphate-rock mine that had been abandoned 
as unsafe for ordinary mining methods. 

Operating four helium plants at Amarillo 
and Excll, Tex., Shiprock, N.Mex., and Otis, 
Kans., above rated capacity, the Bureau pro- 
duced a record quantity of more than 215 
million cubic feet of helium. In coal research, 
preliminary tests showed that the Bureau's 
vibrating-blade coal planer can be used to 
mine anthracite. The Bureau found a dense- 
medium cyclone cleaner and a feldspar jig 
adaptable to cleaning fine coal, and improved 
the kerosene-flotation coal-cleaning cell. To 
facilitate liquefaction and gasification studies, 
the Bureau resumed fundamental research on 
coal structure. It improved methods of activ- 
ating and pretreating catalysts for the gas- 
synthesis process. 

MINNESOTA. A west north central State. 
Area: 84,286 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 
2,982,483. Chief cities: Saint Paul (capital), 
311,349; Minneapolis, 521,718; Duluth, 104,- 
511. Nickname, The Gopher State. Motto, 
L'Etoile du Nord (The Star of the North). 
Flower, Moccasin Flower. Bird (unofficial), 
American Goldfinch. Song, Hail! Minnesota. 
Entered the Union, May 11, 1858. See EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, VITAL STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $357,863,000; general expendi- 
ture, 327,474,000. 



Elections. No election of State officials oc- 
curred in 1955. 

Legislation. The Minnesota legislature met 
in regular session from Jan. 4, to Apr. 21, 
1955, and in special session on Apr. 26, 1955. 
Special new taxes imposed for the 1955-57 
biennium include a 15 percent tax on the 
wholesale sales of tobacco products other than 
cigarettes ; a measure subjecting insurance an- 
nuity premiums to the existing 2 percent in- 
surance premiums tax; and raising of the 
individual income tax by a 5 percent surtax. 

The legislature raised salaries of house 
members and senators and adopted a measure 
extending Federal Social Security coverage to 
State and local employees. In education the 
legislature adopted a new school aid equaliza- 
tion law and appropriated $2 4 million for 
agricultural buildings at the State University. 
The session appropriated $1,675,000 to begin 
construction of a hospital for the mentally 
deficient and $30,000 for a cerebral palsy 
training program. It raised monthly old-age 
assistance payments and reduced State resi- 
dence requirements for old age assistance from 
5 years to 1 year. 

Officers, 1055. Governor, Orville L. Free- 
man ; Lieut Governor, Karl F. Rolvaag ; Sec- 
retary of State, Joseph L. Donovan ; Attorney 
General, Miles Lord ; State Treasurer, Arthur 
Hanson ; State Auditor, Stafford King. 

MINT. BUREAU OF THE. A Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury which di- 
rects the coinage of money and other activities 
of the Mints (Philadelphia, Denver, and San 
Francisco), the New York Assay Office, the 
gold Bullion Depository at Fort Knox, Ky., 
and the silver Bullion Depository at West 
Point, NY Director, William H. Brett. 

MISSISSIPPI. An east south central State. 
Area: 46,865 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 
2,178,914. Chief cities: Jackson (capital), 98,- 
271; Meridian, 41,893; Biloxi, 37,425. Nick- 
name, The Magnolia State. Motto, Virtute et 
Armis (By Valor and Arms). Flower, Mag- 
nolia. Bird, Mockingbird. Song, Mississippi. 
Entered the Union, Dec. 10, 1817. See EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, VITAL STATIS- 
TICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $185,432,000; general expendi- 
ture, $187,080,000. 

Elections. Elections were held for members 
of the legislature and the following State 
officials: Governor, J. P. Coleman (D) ; Lieut. 
Governor, Carroll Gartin (D) ; Attorney Gen- 
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In outbreaks of violence inspired by Arab nationalism, hundreds of persons died in French 
North Africa. Here French Legionnaires move in on an Algerian nationalist they have just shot. 



eral, Joe Patterson (D) ; Secretary of State, 
Heber Ladner (D) ; Treasurer, R. D. Mor- 
row (D); Auditor, E. B. Golding (D). 

Legislation. The Mississippi legislature met 
in special session from Jan. 11 to Apr. 7, 1955. 
It created a new 5-member Commission of 
Budget and Accounting, which was directed 
to submit a balanced budget by December 
1 preceding each regular biennial session. The 
act also directs the Governor to present, by 
December 15, an executive budget; his recom- 
mendations may vary from those of the 
Commission. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Hugh White; 
Lieut. Governor, Carroll Gartin ; Secretary of 
State, Heber A. Ladner; Attorney General, 
J. P. Coleman; State Treasurer, Newton 
James; State Auditor, William D. Neal. 

MISSOURI. A west north central State. 
Area: 69,420 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 
3,954,653. Chief cities: Jefferson City (capi- 
tal), 25,099; St. Louis, 856,796; Kansas City, 
456,622; St. Joseph, 78,588. Nickname, The 
Show-Me State. Motto Salus Populi Supreme 
Lex Esto (Let the Welfare of the People Be 
the Supreme Law). Flower, Hawthorn. Bird, 
Bluebird. Song, Missouri Waltz. Entered the 
Union, Aug. 10, 1821. See EDUCATION, MIN- 
ERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, VITAL STATISTICS. 



Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $349,631,000; general expendi- 
ture, $325,849,000. 

Elections. No election of State officials oc- 
curred in 1955. 

Legislation. The Missouri legislature met in 
regular session from Jan. 5 to May 31, 1955. 
In a special election on Oct. 4, 1955, Missouri 
voters approved a public school foundation 
program to guarantee $185 a year from State 
and local sources for each child in average 
daily attendance. A cigarette tax of 2 cents a 
pack was also approved to pay part of the 
program's cost. The legislature provided for 
major improvements in the State penal sys- 
tem ; created a retirement system for members 
of the Highway Patrol and Highway Depart- 
ment ; increased salaries of State officers ; and 
authorized coverage of State employees under 
Old Age and Survivors' Insurance, In the field 
of welfare the legislature authorized the es- 
tablishment of six traveling State psychiatric 
clinics. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Phil M. Donnelly; 
Lieut. Governor, James T. Blair, Jr.; Secre- 
tary of State, Walter H. Toberman ; Attorney 
General, John M. Dalton; State Treasurer, 
George Hubert Bates; State Auditor, Haskell 
Holman. 
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MOLLET, GUY. Premier of France. Born at 
Flers, Orne, France, Dec. 31, 1955. He has 
been President of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe since May 1954. 
Following the dissolution of the National As- 
sembly on Dec. 2, 1955, he organized, with 
Pierre Mendes-France, the Republican Front. 
On Jan. 31, 1956, he was approved as Premier 
by the National Assembly. 

MOLYBDENUM. Production of molyb- 
denum (metal content of concentrates) in 
the United States reached 29,334 short tons 
in 1954. This was about 90 percent of the 
world output. Production reached 25,473 tons 
in the first 10 months of 1955. There was a 
substantial decline in consumption from 
15,597 short tons in 1953 to 12,355 tons in 
1954; but an increase to 15,874 tons during 
the first 10 months of 1955. 

MONACO. A small Mediterranean princi- 
pality. Area: 368 acres. Pop. (1953 est.) 22,- 
000. Capital: Monaco. The main sources of 
revenue are derived from the tourist traffic 
and the gambling concession at Monte Carlo. 
Budget (1954): revenue, 2,121,371,000 francs; 
expenditure, 2,512,555,000 francs. A ministry 
assisted by 3 government counselors adminis- 
ters the country under the authority oi the 
Prince, Rainier III. 

MONEY. See BANKS AND BANKING; FINAN- 
CIAL REVIEW; FOREIGN EXCHANGE; PUBLIC 
FINANCE. 

MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
(OUTER MONGOLIA). A Communist re- 
public, established in 1924, and formally 
recognized by the Chinese government on 
Jan. 5, 1946. Total area: 591,119 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1953 est.): 910,000. Capital: Ulan Bator. 

Production. Most of the country is pastoral. 
Some areas are suitable for the production of 
wheat, millet, and rye. The Mongols, being 
chiefly herdsmen, raise large numbers of live- 
stock. 

Government. In 1954 revenue was es- 
timated at 439.3 million tughrik; expenditure 
at 434.8 million tughrik. According to the 
Constitution, the highest power is vested in 
the parliament (the Great People's Khural), 
elected for a 3-year term by universal suffrage. 
From its members 30 are elected to comprise 
the executive committee (the Little Khural). 
Head of the state: Zhamsarangin Sambu, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Great 
People's Khural. 

MONTANA. A mountain State. Area: 146,- 
997 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 591,024. Chief 
cities: Helena (capital), 17,581; Great Falls, 
39,214; Butte, 33,251; Billings, 31,834. Nick- 



name, The Treasure State. Motto, Oro y Plata 
(Gold and Silver). Flower, Bitterroot. Bird, 
Meadowlark. Song (official), Montana. En- 
tered the Union, Nov. 8, 1889. See EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $72,525,000; general expenditure, 
$74,999,000. 

Elections. No elections for State officials 
were held in 1955. 

Legislation. The Montana legislature met 
in regular session from January 3 to March 3. 
The legislature appropriated more than $49 
million for each of the next 2 years. It 
adopted a 1 percent withholding tax on wages 
and salaries after exemptions and raised the 
gas tax from 6 to 7 cents a gallon, the diesel 
fuel tax from 6 to 9 cents a gallon. It created 
an appointive State Pardon Board to replace 
an elective board; raised the legislators' pay 
from $10 to $20 a day; set up a salary sched- 
ule for top elective officers. The legislature 
raised the level of minimum foundation sup- 
port for elementary and high school districts 
by about $1.3 million. It appropriated $14,- 
192,951 for the University of Montana sys- 
tem. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, J. Hugo Aronson; 
Lieut. Governor, George M. Gosman; Secre- 
tary of State, S. C. Arnold; Attorney General, 
Arnold H. Olsen ; State Treasurer, Mrs. Edna 
Hinnan; State Auditor, John J. Holmes. 

MOROCCO, FRENCH. The Sherinan Em- 
pire occupies the northwest corner of Africa. 
The effective source of government is differ- 
ent for each of the three zones into which 
it is divided. Nine- tenths 153,890 sq.mi. of 
the country lies within the French zone. Pop. 
(1947): 8,617,387. Capital: Rabat. 

Production. Although industrialization has 
made important strides in French Morocco 
since World War II, agriculture and mining 
still are the mainstays of the country's econ- 
omy. Mineral production in 1954 (thousands 
of metric tons): hard coal, 486; dry phos- 
phates, 5,020; iron, 486; metallurgical man- 
ganese, 357; chemical manganese, 43; lead, 
114; zinc, 63; and cobalt, 7. Agricultural pro- 
duction, 1954 (thousands of metric quintals) : 
hard wheat, 7,272; soft wheat, 6,362; barley, 
20,274; oats, 318; corn, 2,561; sorghum, 305; 
rice, 299 ; beans, 482 ; peas, 856. 

Government. The 1955 budget for the 
French zone envisioned expenditures of 70,- 
000 million francs for the ordinary (regular) 
budget and 31,000 million for the extraordi- 
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Restored to Moroccan throne, Sidi Moham- 
med ben Youssef watches Pasha of Marrakesh, 
who helped oust him, beg forgiveness. 



nary (developmental) budget. Through its 
Resident General, the government of France 
exercises effective governmental control over 
the French zone. Legally, Morocco remains 
a monarchy, headed by Sultan, Sidi Moham- 
med ben Youssef (Mohammed V). In late 
1955, the first all-Moroccan cabinet under 
the protectorate was established. It is headed 
by a Moroccan Prime Minister, Si Bekkai. 
The French Resident General fulfills the func- 
tion of the Sultan's Foreign Minister. 

Events, 1Q55. French Morocco continued to 
be seriously disturbed by nationalist problems 
throughout 1955. By autumn of 1955, the 
French government recognized the widespread 
desire of Moroccans for the return of Moham- 
med V. The government of France had exiled 
him to Madagascar in 1953, as a result of 
long-standing differences between him and 
the French and certain pro-French Moroc- 
cans (led by el Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakech) 
over the direction to be taken in Morocco's 
political development. However, after virtu- 
ally all factions of Moroccans, including el 
Glaoui, called for the return of the former 
sultan, his temporary successor, Sidi Moham- 
med ben Arafa, eventually gave up) the 
throne; and he, himself, called for the return 
of Mohammed V, who resumed his throne 
in November 1955. 

MOROCCO, SPANISH. Spain controls a 
narrow northern strip of the Sherinan Empire 
in accordance with a French -Spanish agree- 
ment of Nov. 27, 1912. Area: 18,009 sq.mi. 
Population (1947 est.) : 1.4 million. Capital: 
Tetuan. 

Production. Cork production, fishing, and 
mining supplement agriculture as the main- 
stays of the Spanish Zone's economy. Mineral 
output included iron ore, manganese, lead, 
antimony, and bentonite. The fish catch to- 
taled approximately 20,000 tons. 

Government. The Ordinary (regular) Budg- 
et of Spanish Morocco for 1955 was es- 
timated at more than 519 million pesetas. The 
High Commissioner of Spain is the effective 
governor of the zone. Responsible to the 
Presidency of the Spanish Government at 
Madrid, he is also Governor General of the 5 
Spanish presidios. The Sultan's powers in the 
Spanish zone are delegated to his Khalifa 
(deputy), Sidi Mulay Hassan ben al-Mehdi, 
who is nominated by the Sultan from a list of 
2 candidates presented by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

Events, 1955. The return of Mohammed 
V to the throne in Rabat in November 1955 
was celebrated in the Spanish as well as in 
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the French zone. In late 1954, Abdelkhalek 
Torres, leader of the zone's principal nation- 
alist party, became Minister of Social Affairs. 
In general, the zone's nationalists continued 
to function as a "loyal opposition" ; however, 
the protectorate government has not to date 
permitted unlimited political activities by 
Spanish Zone nationalists. 

MOTION PICTURES. New processes in 
photography and the projection of film and 
sound are continually being developed. To- 
ward the end of 1955, the Todd-A-O process 
was added to that of Cinerama, CinemaScope, 
SuperScope and Vista Vision; during 1956, 
20th Century-Fox Films will introduce its 
new 55mm film with the presentation of 
Carousel. 

The trend away from production of pic- 
tures in Hollywood still continues. Producers 
are seeking locations where pictures may be 
made at a reasonable cost. England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Ireland, and Spain 
have seen great activity on the part of Ameri- 
can producers. At the end of 1955, the New 
York Film Critics selected the United Artists 
black-and-white production of Marty as the 
best picture of 1955. They voted David Lean 
the outstanding director of the year fo\ his 
fine work on the Ilya Lopert-Alexander 
Korda-United Artists release of Summertime. 
Ernest Borgnine was chosen the best actor of 
the year for his realistic portrayal of the title 
role of Marty and the great Italian star, Anna 
Magnani, was acclaimed by the critics for her 
performance in The Rose Tattoo. The French 
picture Diabolique and the Italian film 
Umberto D were tied for top place in the for- 
eign film category. 

Of the 227 American-made movies, the fol- 
lowing 25 represent the top product of the 
year. 

African Lion, The. Walt Disney added an- 
other fine Technicolor picture to his series of 
"True Life Adventures" with a photographic 
study of the King of Beasts in his African 
lair. Al and Emma Milotte also were able to 
photograph other interesting wild animals of 
the African veldt. 

Big Knife, The. Clifford Odcts' bitter play 
about Hollywood big shots was adapted to 
the screen by James Poe for the independent 
producer Robert Aldrich, who directed Jack 
Palance, Ida Lupino, Shelley Winters, Wen- 
dell Corey, and Rod Steiger in the principal 
roles. United Artists released it. 

Blackboard Jungle, The. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer turned Evan Hunter's novel into a 
powerful film drama about juvenile delin- 




Rapho-Guillumette 

Top actress of the year, so far as American- 

made films were concerned, was Anna 

Magnani of Italy, who starred in "The Rose 

Tattoo", her first Hollywood picture. 
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Ernest Eorgnine, previously known for "tough" characterizations, emerged as an actor oj 
prize-winning caliber. He played the gentle Bronx butcher in the surprise hit, "Marty". 

creditable performance as a song and dance 
man in Samuel Goldwyn's rollicking, tuneful, 
funny film. The picture was directed by Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz. 

Interrupted Melody. This Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maycr production is based on the real-life 
story of the Australian prima donna, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, who was paralyzed by polio 
at the height of her career. Eleanor Parker 
gives a wonderful performance as the singer, 
and Glenn Ford plays her husband admirably. 
The picture is in CinemaScope and Eastman 
color. 

It's Always Fair Weather. Photographed in 
CinemaScope and Eastman color, the film 
presents Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, Michael 
Kidd, Cyd Charisse, and Dolores Gray in a 
number of amusing situations. The dances 
are brilliantly performed, and the music and 
lyrics tuneful and clever. 

Long Gray Line, The. John Ford directed 
this CinemaScope, Technicolor picture for 



quency. Richard Brooks directed it with 
Glenn Ford, Richard Kiley, and Louis Cal- 
hern in the leading roles. 

Cinerama Holiday. The second program 
made in the multiple photographing and pro- 
jection process which was introduced in 
This Is Cinerama is a glorified travelog. It 
was produced by Louis de Rochemont for the 
Stanley Warner-Cinerama Corporation, with 
a narration by Martin Weldon. 

Court Martial of Billy Mitchell, The. Gary 
Cooper gives a well integrated characteriza- 
tion of the late General Billy Mitchell. The 
Warner Brothers film was directed by Otto 
Preminger. 

Desperate Hours, The. William Wyler pro- 
duced and directed the terrifically suspenseful 
motion picture in black-and-white Vista- 
Vision for Paramount, with Frederic March, 
Humphrey Bogart, Arthur Kennedy, Martha 
Scott, and Dewey Martin in the leading roles. 

Guys and Dolls. Marlon Brando gave a 
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Columbia with Tyrone Power and Maureen 
O'Hara in the leading roles. 

Love Me or Leave Me. This MGM produc- 
tion in Eastman Color and CinemaScope is 
based on the real-life story of Ruth Etting. 
Her exciting and near-tragic life is realistically 
presented on the screen under the supervision 
of Joe Pasternak and the direction of Charles 
Vidor. Doris Day gives a very good charac- 
terization of Ruth, and James Cagney is 
brilliant in the role of Ruth's first husband. 

Man Called Peter, A. It is a touching 
human document about one of the greatest 
preachers in Washington, D.C. Richard Todd 
gives an impressive performance in the role 
of the late Peter Marshall, whose biography, 
written by his wife Catherine, formed the 
basis of the picture. 

Man From Laramie, The. The finest West- 
ern presented on the screen last year came 
from the Columbia studios, with James Stew- 
art. The photography is superb and the acting 
unusually good ; the dialog of the Philip Yor- 
den-Frank Burt screen play has a realistic 
quality that is rare in Westerns. 

Marty. This film tells a simple story of the 
love of two shy people, and its appealing 
quality made it the winner of the New 1 York 
Film Critics award. Ernest Borgnine and 
Betsy Blair play the leading roles effectively 
under Delbert Mann's direction. 

Mister Roberts. Thomas Heggen's novel 
and play of the same name was adapted to 
the screen by Frank Nugent and Joshua Lo- 
gan for Warner Brothers into the most hi- 
larious comedy of the year. Photographed in 
CinemaScope and Warnercolor, it presents 
Henry Fonda in the title role. 

Oklahoma! The first picture to be pre- 
sented in the new Todd-A-O system is based 
on the Rodgers and Hammerstein stage pro- 
duction. It is a beautifully made picture with 
Gordon MacRae as Curly and newcomer 
Shirley Jones in the role of Laurey. 

Phenix City Story, The. Samuel Bischoff 
and David Diamond produced, and Phil Karl- 
son directed, the film story of the notorious 
"Sin City" of Alabama for Allied Artists, 
from a screen play by Crane Wilbur and Dan 
Mainwaring. Richard Kiley, of TV fame, 
plays the role of John Patterson. 

Private War of Major Benson, The. Charl- 
ton Heston and young Tim Hovey give top- 
notch comedy performances in this Techni- 
color picture, produced by Howard Pine and 
effectively directed by Jerry Hopper for Uni- 
versal-International. 

Rain* of Ranchipur, The. Frank Ross pro- 



duced the film in CinemaScope and DeLuxe 
color, and Jean Negulesco directed it with 
Richard Burton, Lana Turner, Michael Ren- 
nie, Eugenie Leontovich, Fred MacMurray, 
and Joan Caulfield in the leading roles. 

Rose Tattoo, The. Anna Magnani, the Ital- 
ian star, gives the best performance of the 
year in the Hal Wallis film production of the 
Tennessee Williams play. Daniel Mann di- 
rected the picture with Burt Lancaster play- 
ing opposite Magnani. 

Seven Little Foys, The. Paramount's pro- 
duction in Technicolor VistaVision is based 
on the real -life story of the Foy clan, headed 
by Eddie Foy of vaudeville fame. Bob Hope 
gives a most ingratiating performance in the 
role of the elder Foy, and the beautiful Ital- 
ian film star, Milly Vitale, engagingly plays 
the long-suffering Mrs. Foy. 

Strategic Air Command. This thrilling film 
in Technicolor VistaVision depicts the im- 
portant work being done by the SAC in de- 
veloping jet-propelled planes. James Stewart 




Graphic House 
Newcomer Kim Novak made her mark as an 
actress in (< The Man with the Golden Arm". 
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plays an important part in the film, with June 
Allyson in the role of his wife. Paramount 
made the film with the cooperation of SAC, 
and it was superbly produced by Samuel J. 
Briskin and directed by Anthony Mann. 

Summertime. This artfully told love story, 
with Katharine Hepburn and Rossano Brazzi 
in the leading roles, was produced by Ilya 
Lopert and Alexander Korda. David Lean 
won the New York Film Critics' award as the 
outstanding director of the year for his woik 
on Summertime. 

To Catch a Thief. Alfred Hitchcock made 
the Mediterranean resort strip between Cannes 
and Monte Carlo an integral part of the story. 
Grace Kelly and Gary Grant play the leading 
roles with verve and charm. Hitchcock pro- 
duced and directed the picture in Technicolor 
Vista Vision for Paramount. 

To Hell and Back. Audie Murphy, the most 
decorated American soldier of World War II, 
plays himself on the screen in a Universal- 
International adaptation of his autobiography. 
The film is in CinemaScope and Technicolor. 

FOREIGN FILMS. The top British films fol- 
low in alphabetical order: 

Court Martial. David Niven and Margaret 
Leighton skillfully play the principal roles in 
a dramatic story about a British officer's court 
martial. Anthony Asquith directed the picture 
and Teddy Baird produced it. 

Divided Heart, The. The beautiful German 
actress Cornell Borchers plays the leading role 
in this British-made film of war-torn Ger- 
many. Michael Truman produced and Charles 
Crichton directed the film. 

Doctor in the House. A successful British 
comedy about the resident medical students 
of a London hospital and their girl friends 
starred Kenneth More, Kay Kendall, and Dirk 
Bogarde. The film was produced in Techni- 
color by Betty Box and directed by Ralph 
Thomas. 

Prisoner, The. Alec Guinness and Jack Haw- 
kins give superb performances, the one as a 
cardinal who falls into the hands of a Com- 
munist official, and the other as the prelate's 
prosecutor. The film is superbly directed by 
Peter Glenville. 

OTHER FILMS. Diabolique was tied with 
the Italian-made Vmberto D for the New 
York Film Critics' award as the best foreign 
film of the year. 

Diabolique. Produced and directed by Hen- 
ri-Georges Clouzot, this is an effective horror 
picture. 

Vmberto D. Vittorio de Sica produced and 
directed this grim picture of an aging, broken- 



down Italian professor, in the nco-realistic 
manner that distinguished some postwar Ital- 
ian films. It was released in the United States 
by Harrison and Davidson. 

' MOTORBOATING. Donald Campbell, son 
of the late Sir Malcolm Campbell, drove his 
Bluebird VII at an average speed of 202.32 
m.p.h. on Ullswatcr Lake, England, on July 
23. This time surpassed the mark of 178497 
m.p.h. set by Stanley S. Sayres of Seattle, 
Wash., in 1952. However, the Campbell clock- 
ing became a standard for jet-propelled craft, 
Sayres' mark remaining as the best for a pro- 
peller-driven boat. Following his feat abroad, 
Campbell brought his Bluebird VII to the 
United States and he bettered his own mark 
on Nov. 16, 1955, when he was timed at an 
average speed of 216.2 m.p.h. on Lake Mead, 
Boulder City, Ncv. 

Other marks were bettered in 1955. George 
Bycrs of Columbus, O., covered a mile in 
125.436 m.p.h. in his Plitre craft Miss De 
Soto ; Bob Bochm made 83.899 m.p.h. in his 
136 hydroplane and Carl Maginn did 83.307 
mp.h. in his Crackerbox class boat, Hot Ice. 
Danny Foster, former Air Force pilot, driving 
Tempo VII for Guy Lombardo won the fol- 
lowing major trophies: President's Cup, Silver 
Cup, International Cup, Governor's (Indiana) 
Trophy and Unlimited Class title In August, 
J. Lee Schoenith returned the Gold Cup to 
the Detroit Yacht Club. Another Schoenith 
craft, the Gale IV, with W. J. Cantrell at the 
controls, won the Detroit Memorial Cup. Miss 
Cadillac, owned and driven by Frank Saile, 
Jr., was first in the Maple Leaf regatta. 

MOTOR VEHICLES. In 1955 a total of 
9,169,144 motor vehicles were built and sold 
by U.S. manufacturers. Factory sales of pas- 
senger cars alone totaled 7,920,133, which 
about equals the number of cars produced in 
the U.S. during the entire decade from 1910 
to 1920 The total wholesale value of passen- 
ger cars shipped during the year is estimated 
at a record $12,000 million ; that of trucks and 
buses at $2,000 million. Motor vehicle and 
parts manufacture provided an average of 
910,000 jobs. The ranks of automotive pro- 
duction workers increased to an estimated 
760,000 in 1955. Automotive manufacturing 
payrolls broke previous records with an es- 
timated total of $3,750 million. 

Motor vehicle exports for the year totaled 
an estimated 430,000, including 240,000 pas- 
senger cars and 190,000 trucks and other units. 
Passenger car registrations shot past the 50- 
million mark reaching an estimated 50,954,- 
000. Special taxes on motor vehicles mounted 
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to their tenth straight record, an estimated 
$6,950 million. Actual road and street con- 
struction work during the year, however, was 
less than half the amount highway officials 
have declared is needed if the road system is to 
catch up with traffic demands over the next 
decade. Traffic in 1955 exceeded all past peaks. 
Only 1.2 cents per vehicle-mile of travel was 
spent in 1955 on roads and streets or only 
two-thirds as much as was spent in prewar 
years such as 1940. 

MOZAMBIQUE (PORTUGUESE EAST AF- 
RICA). A colonial possession of Portugal, sit- 
uated in southeast Africa and comprising the 
4 provinces of Sul do Save, Manica and So- 
fala, Zambezia, and Niassa. Total area: 297,- 
731 sq.mi. Population (1954): 5,959,000. Cap- 
ital: Lourenc.0 Marques. 

Production and Trade. In 1954, the prin- 
cipal products and exports of this agricultural 
country were cotton, copra, cashews, tea, su- 
gar, sisal, oilseeds, and citrus fruits. Imports 
included petroleum products, construction 
materials, and railway equipment. Foreign 
trade (1953 est.) : imports, $79.6 million; ex- 
ports, $56.3 million. 

Government. The 1955 budget is estimated 
to balance at 2,479,100,000 escudos. Loc&l gov- 
ernment is headed by a Governor General who 
is also president of an advisory Legislative 
Council of 24 members. Governor General: 
Commander Gabriel Teixcira. 

MUSCAT AND OMAN. An independent 
sultanate situated in southeastern Arabia. 
Area: 82,000 sq.mi. Population (1953 est.): 
550,000. Chief towns: Muscat (capital), Ma- 
trah. Chief products: Batinah dates, pome- 
granates, limes, and dried fish. Trade (1954): 
imports Rs20, 534,000; exports Rsl9, 284,600. 
The annual revenue is estimated at Rs3,000,- 
000. Sultan: Said bin Taimur. 

MUSIC. The record industry reported a 
phenomenal growth during the year; and 
radio and television offered an unprecedented 
number of musical presentations. Cultural 
projects such as the American Salute to France 
were hailed as being more effective than print- 
ed propaganda. Three American orchestras re- 
ceived acclaim abroad during the summer of 
1955: the Symphony of the Air (conducted 
by Walter Ilendl and Thor Johnson), which 
toured the Far East ; the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra (conducted by Eugene Ormandy), which 
went on a European concert tour; and the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony (con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos and Guido 
Cantelli), which spent four weeks in Europe. 

A significant event in 1955 was the meeting 




Wide World 

Motorboat king of the year, Briton Don 
Campbell looks happy after setting a world 
record of 2162 m.p.h. on Lake Mead, Nev. 

in Leipzig, Germany, of musicologists from 
East and West, behind the Iron Curtain, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Society for Musical 
Research (founded in Gottingen, Germany, in 
1947). Another noteworthy gathering was the 
first general assembly of the International 
Society of Music Education, held at Lindau, 
Germany, and Zurich, Switzerland, June 3-10. 
Operas new and old attracted considerable 
public attention during 1955. Happy occasions 
were the reopening, for the first time since the 
war, of the Berlin State Opera House on Un- 
ter den Linden September 4, and the Vienna 
Staats-Oper November 5. In New York, mu- 
sical news was made when a Negro, Marian 
Anderson, sang with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for the first time in its 71 years of 
existence. Miss Anderson, contralto, appeared 
as Ulrica in Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera. 
At West Point, an opera was presented at the 
United States Military Academy for the first 
time in its history, when the Amato Opera 
Theatre performed Puccini's La Boheme, Feb- 
ruary 21. 
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Popular music found a new star in Sammy 
Davis Jr., who scored as singer and performer. 
Davis recently lost an eye in an auto crash. 



New Music. A vast number of new musical 
presentations were given during 1955. A Chi- 
nese opera staged by the Peiping Opera Com- 
pany was declared an unexpected success in 
Paris, France, during the summer. The Art of 
the East was presented in Scotland for the 
first time, at the Edinburgh Festival, by the 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers and Musicians, from 
Tokyo, Japan. The world premiere of The 
Midsummer Marriage, an opera by Michael 
Tippett, was held in January in Covent Gar- 
den, London, England. On January 2, the first 
stage performance of Darius Milhaud's new 
opera, David, was presented at La Scala, in 
Milan, Italy. 

The American premiere of Richard Strauss' 
Arabella occurred at the Metropolitan Opera 
February 10. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
played Howard Hanson's sixth symphonic 
work, Sinfonia Sacra February 28. Fifty- four 
new works were performed at the fourth an- 
nual Southwestern Symposium of Contempo- 
rary American Music, held at the University 
of Texas March 27-30. An opera by Peggy 
Glanville-Hicks, The Transposed Heads, com- 
missioned by the Louisville Orchestra under a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant, was performed 
at the third annual Pacific Coast Music Fes- 
tival held September 10-18, conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. On October 29, Dimitri Sho- 
stakovich's new Violin Concerto received its 
first public performance at the Leningrad 
Philharmonic Hall, according to Moscow 
radio. A world premiere on television occurred 
November 6 when the NBC Opera Theatre 
presented the opera Griff tikin by Lukas Foss. 
Festivals. The repetition of standard classics 
predominated in many festivals sponsored dur- 
ing 1955, although some attention was given 
to new works. In Colorado, the sixth Aspen 
Music Festival was held June 27-September 4, 
under the direction of the newly formed Mu- 
sic Association of Aspen, with Mack Harrell 
as chairman. The Aspen Festival Orchestra, 
conducted by Charles Jones and Hans Schwie- 
ger, offered a variety of presentations. In 
Massachusetts, the Berkshire Festival was 
given by the Boston Symphony at Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, July 8~August 14. 

The Chicago Lyric Theatre presented its 
second season October 31 for five weeks, open- 
ing with Bellini's / Puritani conducted by 
Nicola Rescigno. The Cincinnati Summer Op- 
era, presented at the Zoo Pavilion June 25- 
July 30, featured a local premiere of Puccini's 
Turandot, July 27. The San Francisco Opera 
Association presented its 33rd annual season 
September 15-October 19. Kurt Herbert Ad- 
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ler, artistic director, and Howard S. Skinner, 
manager, arranged a series of 13 standard 
operas. 

In Europe special tours arranged by various 
agencies stimulated foreign travel and encour- 
aged a widespread popular interest in the 
presentation of concerts and operas. Aix-en- 
Provence, France, which has specialized in 
Mozart operas since 1947, gave Le Nozze di 
Figaro and Cost fan tutte and others. The first 
Athens International Music and Drama Fes- 
tival in Greece was held August 24-October 2, 
in the Theatre of Herod Atticus, the ancient 
outdoor amphitheatre at the foot of the 
Acropolis. Concerts were given by the the New 
York Philharmonic directed by Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. The ninth International Festival in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, was held August 21- 
September 10. Germany again produced a 
great number of festivals. The Wagnerian op- 
eras in Bayreuth, presented July 22-August 
21 were of special note. 

Holland had a Festival of Music and Dra- 
ma, from June IS- July IS. The Netherlands 
Opera produced Mozart's Don Giovanni and 
Le Nozze di Figaro with Joseph Krips con- 
ducting; and La Scala of Milan presented 
Rossini's L'ltaUana in Algeri. The New York 
City Ballet appeared, accompanied by the 
Rotterdam Philharmonic. 

Italy enjoyed a great influx of tourists dur- 
ing 195S. Of note were the productions in 
Florence: Lino Liviabella's La Conchiglia 
(with a libretto adapted from R. L. Steven- 
son's The Bottle Imp), conducted by Arman- 
do la Rosa Parodi; Verdi's Nabucco (con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafm), and also Wagner's 
Parsifal. In Palermo, the familiar operas 
Alanon, La Traviata, Parsifal (in Italian), 
and Salomt (in German), were presented. 
After some protest, Gershwin's Porgy and 
Bess was given by the La Scala Opera Com- 
pany. France had a number of popular music 
festivals. A special attraction was the Festival 
de Prades, directed by Pablo Casals, July 
2-18, which featured the music of Bach, Schu- 
bert and Brahms. 

The Sadler's Wells Ballet toured the United 
States for the fourth time, in 195S. Its five- 
week season opened at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, September 11. 

Three composers were elected to member- 
ship in the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters: Bohuslav Martinu, Edgar Varese and 
Richard Rodgers. Two foreign musicians were 
elected as honorary members: Arthur Honeg- 
ger and Albert Schweitzer. The American 
Composers' Alliance presented their Laurel 




Wide World 

Serious music marked a milestone the 8 5th 
birthday of Finnish composer Jean Sibelius. 

Leaf Award to George Szell in New York 
January 3, for his distinguished achievement 
in fostering and encouraging American Music 
and American Composers. 

MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM. See Iv- 

TERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION. 

NARCOTIC DRUGS CONTROL. At the 

Tenth Session of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs, held at UN Head- 
quarters, N.Y. (Apr. 18-May 13, 1955), major 
consideration was piven to the proposed Single 
Convention, which will incorporate into one 
document the nine existing treaties for inter- 
national control of narcotics. Only 44 States 
have accepted the 1948 Protocol for strict con- 
trol of synthetic drugs. 

The chief source of illicit supplies of opium, 
morphine, and heroin continues to be the 
mainland of China; large smuggling rings 
were broken up in Singapore. Several impor- 
tant international narcotic violators were ap- 
prehended through the cooperative efforts of 
Canadian, United States, and Mexican author- 
ities. 

Special Congressional subcommittees have 
been studying the narcotics problem in the 
United States with a view to strengthening 
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Federal legislation. Both groups published 
their findings and recommendations early in 
1956. The Bureau of Narcotics is conducting 
a survey of drug addiction, begun in January 
1953. Some 20 States have enacted legislation 
to implement the Federal law that permits 
oral prescription of certain narcotics and nar- 
cotic compounds. 

NARCOTICS, BUREAU OF. A Bureau of 
the U.S. Treasury Department, established in 
1930 to enforce Federal laws and international 
treaties relating to narcotic drugs control. 

NASSER, GAMAL ABDEL. Premier of 
Egypt, b. Jan. 18, 1918 in Alexandria, Egypt. 
On July 23, 1952 he led the coup that ousted 
King Farouk, and on Feb. 25, 1954 he became 
Premier. On Nov. 17, 1954, Nasser became 
Chief of State, assuming the responsibilities of 
a president. (See EGYPT.) 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. An 
organization of American artists, founded in 
New York in 1825 and incorporated in 1826 
for the purpose of "cultivation and extension 
of the arts of design." The Academy main- 
tains annual exhibitions of painting, sculpture, 
graphic arts and watercolor to which all art- 
ists may contribute, subject to jury; various 
prizes are awarded. In addition to exhibitions 
the Academy conducts an art school. The 
membership is divided into Associates and 
Academicians, limited to professional painters, 
sculptors, workers in the graphic arts, archi- 
tects, and aquarellists. President, Eliot 
Clark ; Corresponding Secretary, Ernest Fiene. 
Address: 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES- 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. A pri- 
vate, endowed membership organization of 
about 550 of the nations outstanding re- 
search scientists and engineers, the Academy 
assists the Federal Government in scientific 
and technological problems. The Academy 
seeks also to stimulate research in the natural 
sciences, to promote cooperation in research, 
and to correlate the results of research. To as- 
sist in meeting these objectives the Academy 
maintains the National Research Council. 
Headquarters: 2101 Constitution Ave., NW, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS (NACA). In 1955, the 
work of the NACA covered a broad spectrum 
from intercontinental ballistic missiles to rela- 
tively low-speed, vertical-rising aircraft. 

Much of the NACA research effort during 
the year was concentrated upon problems of 
supersonic flight. 

Application of new aerodynamic concept, 



known as the area rule, calls for distribution 
of the frontal area of an airplane so as to pro- 
vide minimum drag at high speed. Speed gains 
of more than 100 m.p.h. without increase in 
power, were reported. 

During the year, intensive research effort 
was concentrated upon the difficult problems 
posed by hypersonic speeds of the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. It is still necessary to 
find a method of detection and to devise a 
cooling system for these missiles. 

A new type of aircraft, the "flying plat- 
form," was disclosed for the first time in 1955. 
It is, essentially, a power plant with a plat- 
form on which the pilot stands; directional 
control is maintained merely by leaning in the 
direction one wants to fly. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 
SERVICE. This service is a part of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. It consists of the 
National Archive*, the Records Management 
Division, the Federal Register Division, and 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, N.Y. Its head is the Archivist of the 
United States, who is also chairman of the 
National Historical Publications Commission. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 
Established by Act of Congress in 1901, the 
National Bureau of Standards provides es- 
sential measurement services to science, in- 
dustry, commerce, and government. Most 
basic of the Bureau's functions is the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the national stand- 
ards for physical measurement. All working 
standards in science and industry are cali- 
brated in terms of these national standards. 
During 1955 the Bureau consisted of 1C sci- 
entific and technical divisions, (electricity and 
electronics, optics and metrology, heat and 
power, atomic and radiation physics, chemis- 
try, mechanics, organic and fibrous materials, 
metallurgy, mineral products, building tech- 
nology, applied mathematics, data processing 
systems, cryogenic engineering, and three 
radio propagation divisions), four offices 
(basic instrumentation, weights and meas- 
ures, publications, and technical information), 
and 10 administrative divisions. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. The National Coun- 
cil is made up of 30 national denominations 
25 Protestant and 5 Eastern Orthodox with 
143,932 congregations and more than 35,800,- 
000 communicant members. It is the official 
instrument of these denominations for the 
development of greater unity in their service 
and witness. 
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Officers: President, Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake; General Secretary, Dr. Roy G. Ross; 
Treasurer, Charles E. Wilson. National offices 
are at 297 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y.; 122 
Maryland Ave., NE, Washington, D.C. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Founded at Washington, D.C., in 1888 for 
"the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge," the National Geographic Maga- 
zine is its official publication. Membership at 
the end of 1955 numbered 2,150,000 through- 
out the world. Headquarters: 1146 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Officers: 
John Oliver La Gorce, president of the soci- 
ety and editor of its magazine, on September 
22, 1955, completed 50 years of service to the 
Society. The year 1955 brought to its final 
stages the National Geographic Society-Palo- 
mar Observatory Sky Survey. An outstanding 
1955 result of the National Geographic Soci- 
ety-University of Miami Pelagic Fish Life His- 
tory Program was the unfolding of previously 
unknown life stages of two important sport 
fish the silver tarpon and the ladyfish. Re- 
suming earlier studies of pre-Aztec culture at 
La Venta in Tabasco State, Mexico, scientists 
unearthed carved stone monuments, mosaic 
courts, jade, and pottery from three distinct 
periods of the Olmec civilization of 15 cen- 
turies and more ago. A major publishing event 
was the issuance in October of a 432 -page 
book on Indians of the Americas by Matthew 
W. Stirling and others. 

NATIONAL INVENTORS COUNCIL The 
Council was created in August, 1940, by the 
Secretary of Commerce, to act as a central 
clearing house for inventions and suggestions 
relating to the national security and welfare 
of the United States. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD. 
Employees filed charges of unfair practices 
in a total of 2,668 cases during fiscal 1955, 
constituting 43 percent of the 6,163 charges 
of unfair labor practices of all types filed 
during the year. A total of 4,358 charges were 
filed by all types of complainants against em- 
ployers, or 71 percent of the total charges 
filed, and 1,805 charges were filed against 
unions, or 29 percent of the total charges 
filed. The agency closed a total of 13,679 
cases of all types during the year. The Board 
issued formal decisions in a total of 2,108 cases 
of all types. 

NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CEN- 
TER. An institution established in 1941 by the 
Field Foundation, Inc. of New York City, in 
association with the University of Denver, as 
the first non-profit, noncommercial organiza- 



tion in the United States devoted to ascer- 
taining public opinion, Director: Clyde W. 
Hart. Address: University of Chicago, 5711 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37, 111. 

NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS. 
Throughout 1955, the National Park Service 
focused attention on the preparation of Mis- 
sion 66, a comprehensive, long-range program 
calling for the adequate development and 
staffing of the national park system by 1966. 
Areas administered by the National Park 
Service now total 181. Of these, 28 are na- 
tional parks. The remaining 153 areas are 
classified as follows: national monuments, 83 ; 
national historical parks, 7 ; national military 
and memorial parks, 12 ; national battlefield 
parks and sites, 9; national memorials and 
cemeteries, 22; national historic sites, 10; na- 
tional parkways, 5 ; the system of National 
Capital Parks, 1 ; and national recreation 
areas, 4. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY. 
See BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
(CANADA). This Council founded in 1916, 
has charge of all matters affecting scientific 
and industrial research in Canada which may 
be assigned to it by the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 

Officers: President, E. W. R. Steacie ; Gen- 
eral Secretary, S. P. Eagleson. Headquarters: 
National Research Laboratories, 100 Sussex 
Drive, Ottawa 2, Canada. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
(UNITED STATES). See NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES-NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. An 
agency of the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government, established by Congress in 1950 
"to promote the progress of science; to ad- 
vance the national health, prosperity and 
welfare; to secure the national defense; and 
for other purposes." In 1955, grants in sup- 
port of basic research in the sciences totaling 
$7,857,395 were awarded to 558 grantees in 
the biological, medical, mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences, and 785 fellow- 
ships were given for the academic year 1955- 
56. 

The Special Commission on Rubber Re- 
search recommended that government con- 
tracts supporting synthetic rubber research 
end in June 1956. The Special Committee on 
Medical Research submitted its findings to 
the National Science Board which transmitted 
them to the Secretary in December. In co- 
operation with the National Academy of Sci- 
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ences National Research Council, the Foun- 
dation continued plans for United States 
participation in the International Geophysi- 
cal Year, 1957-58. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY. An arm 
of the U.S. Department of Defense, which 
describes the agency as a "facility concerned 
with specialized research and training activi- 
ties." Direction of this agency shifts among 
the armed services. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL The 
Council was established to advise the Presi- 
dent of the United States with respect to the 
integration of domestic, foreign and military 
policies relating to the national security so as 
to enable the military services and the other 
departments and agencies of the United States 
Government to cooperate more effectively in 
matters involving the national security. 

Under the direction of the National Secu- 
rity Council is a Central Intelligence Agency 
(q.v.) headed by a Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. The United States Information Agency 
reports to the President through the Council 
or as the President may otherwise direct. 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COM- 
MISSION. Established by the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act of 1951 for the 
purpose of making studies and recommenda- 
tions regarding military training for reserve 
service and for the purpose of exercising gen- 
eral supervision over such training once 
initiated. 

NAURU (PLEASANT) ISLAND. A mid- 
Pacific atoll. Since 1947 Nauru has been a 
UN Trust Territory under the joint adminis- 
tration of Australia, Great Britain, and New 
Zealand. Area: 8 sq.mi. Pop. (1954): 3,513. 
The production of phosphate is the chief oc- 
cupation; 1,103,726 tons were exported dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1954. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. United States. The 
U.S. Navy at the start of 1955 launched 
a new era in seapower and by the end of the 
year was involved in a revolutionary moderni- 
zation effort featuring nuclear-powered ships, 
guided-missile men-of-war, mammoth air- 
craft carriers, supersonic aircraft, new con- 
cepts of seabased striking forces, and stream- 
lined amphibious operations all designed to 
meet requirements of atomic warfare. Proud 
of its versatility, the Navy was pleased that 
the year 1955 also brought responsibility for 
leadership of an expedition to Little America 
and direction of "Project Vanguard" which 
will see an instrumented man-made satellite 
fired. None could argue with Navy Secretary 
Charles S. Thomas's assertion late in 1955 



that the Navy "is undergoing its greatest 
change in history." 

The formidable backing being given to the 
U.S. Navy is reflected in Congressional ap- 
proval of a $9,435 million spending program 
for the 12 months beginning July 1, 1955. 
This was designed to provide by December 
1955, a force of 984 ships, including 403 com- 
batant vessels, 17 carrier air groups, 19 carrier 
anti-submarine squadrons, 3 Marine Corps di- 
visions and 3 Marine air wings, with an ac- 
tive inventory of more than 12,000 Navy and 
Marine Corps airplanes. To man this righting 
organization, divided into the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets, the Naval Establishment re- 
quired at the close of the year some 670,000 
officers and men in the Navy and about 200,- 
000 Marines. 

Oil to Atoms. Few days in naval history 
could match the significance of Jan. 17, 1955, 
when Cdr. Eugene P. Wilkinson, skipper of 
the submarine U.S.S. Nautilus, flashed the 
message that his vessel was "underway on 
nuclear power." It was the first time that a 
ship had ever been propelled by atomic 
energy. This achievement would mean that 
admirals could devise radically new sea 
strategy, based on the ability of task forces to 
remain in operation indefinitely without need 
of refueling. The Nautilus has the stealthy 
capability to circumnavigate the world under- 
water. 

That the Navy intends to push with full 
vigor the development of its nuclear achieve- 
ment is evidenced in the fact that during her 
first 365 days of operation, the Nautilus made 
365 dives and traveled 26,231.3 nautical miles 
without refueling, including a record-making 
voyage, totally submerged from New London 
to San Juan, Puerto Rico, at an average speed 
of about 16 knots for the 1,300-mile, 84-hour 
trip. 

As the year came to a close, Pentagon au- 
thorities revealed that the President's 1956 
budget request to Congress also would contain 
funds for the world's first atomic-powered sur- 
face ship, a guided-missile cruiser. The Navy 
also won approval for a project to commence 
design and advance procurement for a nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier, undoubtedly to be 
comparable to the 60,000-ton U.S.S. Forrestal, 
which was commissioned Oct. 1, 1955, at the 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard at Portsmouth, Va. 
Both the Forrestal and Saratoga have canted 
decks to facilitate take-offs and landing and 
both are equipped with another British Navy 
achievement, the steam catapult for launching 
aircraft. These carriers require about 300,000 
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The Navy's experimental "flying platform' 9 was unveiled in 1055. First aircraft to use. a ducted 
fan for lift and propulsion, it is guided in air by .shilling the pilot's weight. 
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For a spectacular picture, jet fighters are hard to heat. These tight-packed F9F-8's, trailing 
vapor as they zoom skyward, belong to the Navy's Blue Angel Squadron. 



gallons of paint, 2,000 telephones, and 2 
anchors weighing 30 tons each. An important 
innovation are 3 high-speed electric stairs, 
capable of moving pilots to topside battle sta- 
tions at 90 feet a minute. 

Guided Missiles. Accompanying the Navy's 
notable achievements during 1955 in sub- 
marine and carrier construction were striking 
advances in the guided-missilc field. On Nov. 
1, 1955, the Navy's growing emphasis on mis- 
siles was spotlighted with the commissioning 
of the first guided-missile cruiser, the U.S.S. 
Boston, at Philadelphia, Pa. It was reported 
that a sister ship, U.S.S. Canberra, would join 
the fleet early in 1956. The Navy was using 
five major missiles during 1955. They were 
the surface-to-air Terrier and Talos, the sur- 



face-to-surface Rcgulus, the air-to-air Spar- 
row and the air-to-underwater Petrel. 

U.S.S. R. The world-famous Jane's Fighting 
Ships estimated that the U.S.S.R. Navy was 
aiming for a force of 32 modern cruisers, with 
14 reported in commission and another 8 
under construction. The Russians were said 
to have about 150 destroyers. Manpower 
strength of the Soviet Navy in 1955 totaled 
over 750,000. 

British Commonwealth. A major postwar 
event for the British Navy was the comple- 
tion in February of the 36,800-ton carrier 
Ark Royal, which had been started in 1943. 
The on-again-off-again character of the Brit- 
ish shipbuilding program is shown in the sta- 
tus of the 15, 700-ton light carriers Hercules 
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and Leviathan, whose keels were laid in 1943. 
They were launched in 1945, but construction 
was halted a year later and nothing has been 
done since. Emphasis was placed on anti-sub- 
marine vessels, including a program of 26 
frigates of 4 classes. The Admiralty revealed 
plans for a new type of guided missile ship of 
more than 10,000 tons. 

During 1955, Australia's second light fleet 
aircraft carrier, Melbourne, was completed 
and was readied for the voyage to Australia 
in 1956. Another carrier, Bonaventure, was 
under construction in England for use by the 
Royal Canadian Navy. With the U.S. Navy, 
the Royal Navy was placing heavy emphasis 
on construction of carriers. 

U.S. Naval Research. Aviation's command- 
ing role in the Navy is reflected in the fact that 
$16.? million was spent for aeronautical re- 
search and development during fiscal year 
1955, compared with $64 million for research 
on ships. For those 12 months, the Navy 
spent a total of $395 million for hundreds of 
research projects. An important new Naval 
Research facility was dedicated in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on October 14, when the $8.5 
million main building of the U.S I^aval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory was opened 
formally. It will provide a home for the only 
research organization in the U.S. devoted 
solely to the study of nuclear radiation effects. 

Project Vanguard. The Navy's success in 
upper-air research since World War II won 
for it a dramatic new assignment direction 
of the Defense Department's participation in 
Project Vanguard. Announced on July 29, 
1955, by President Eisenhower, Project Van- 
guard will see a 21.5-pound instrumented 
satellite fired by a three-stage launching ve- 
hicle to an orbit around the earth at an ulti- 
mate speed of 18,000 miles per hour. Climax 
of Project Vanguard will come during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, July 1957-Dc- 
cembcr 1958, when the satellite will be 
launched from the Air Force Missile Test 
Center at Patrick AFB, Fla. At about an alti- 
tude of 300 miles, the satellite is expected to 
make one revolution around the earth every 
90 minutes. 

NAVAL RESEARCH. OFFICE OF. The 
Office of Naval Research (ONR), established 
by Public Law 588, Aug. 1, 1946, is charged 
with the duties of encouraging, promoting, 
planning, initiating, and coordinating naval 
research. Patents, inventions, trade-marks, 
copyrights, and royalty payments for the De- 
partment of the Navy are also a responsibility 
of ONR. It is headed by the Chief of Naval 



Research (Rear Admiral Rawson Bennett, II). 

NAVY. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE. Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Navy and U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps is the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Its job is to direct the 
activities of the naval establishment through- 
out the world and to present the naval view- 
point before the top executive and legislative 
councils of the nation. The Department of the 
Navy as the close of 1955 functioned to pro- 
vide proper support for some 994 ships, about 
12,500 aircraft, and three Marine Corps di- 
visions and air wings. Secretary of the Navy: 
Charles S. Thomas. 

NAZARENE. CHURCH OF THE. A holi- 
ness group organized in Chicago, 111., in 1907 
and emphasizing the doctrine of entire sanc- 
tification. Its 5,404 ordained ministers serve 
4,326 Churches with 279,835 members in the 
United States, Canada, the British Isles, and 
Australia. 

NEBRASKA. A west north central State. 
Area: 77,510 sq mi Pop (1950 census) Chief 
cities 1 Lincoln (capital), 98,884; Omaha, 251,- 
117; Grand Island, 22,682; Hastings, 20,211; 
North Platte, 15,433; Fremont, 14,762. Nick- 
name, The Cornhusker State. Motto, Equal- 
ity Before the Law. Flower, Goldenrod. Bird, 
Western Mcadowlark. Song (four unofficial). 
Entered the Union, Mar. 1, 1867. See EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to SI 06, 443,000; general expendi- 
ture, $98,615,000. 

Elections. No election of State officials oc- 
curred in 1955. 

Legislation. The Nebraska legislature met in 
regular session from Jan. 4 to June 17 and 
approved a total budget of almost $225 mil- 
lion for the biennium. A series of bills de- 
signed to improve the property tax and its 
administration were enacted. Registration fees 
on automobiles and commercial vehicles were 
increased, and the 6-ccnt gasoline tax was 
extended to 1959. 

A retirement system was established for 
judges of the District and Supreme courts, 
and referenda were authorized for certain 
State and local employees concerning inclusion 
under OASI. The certification requirements 
for rural elementary teachers were raised. An 
act of 1953 establishing a State Turnpike 
Authority was repealed. The legislature re- 
codified the highway laws and adopted a new 
formula for allocation of gasoline tax funds 
to counties and statutory authority was given 
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to city police and State patrols to use radar in 
checking speeds of vehicles. 

Provision was made for participation in a 
State-Federal program of aid to the totally 
and permanently disabled. Public assistance 
allowances were increased. 

Officers, 1Q55. Governor, Victor E. Ander- 
son; Lieut. Governor, Charles J. Warner; Sec- 
retary of State, Frank Marsh ; Attorney Gen- 
eral, Clarence S. Beck; State Treasurer, Ralph 
W. Hill; State Auditor, Ray C. Johnson. 

NECROLOGY. A list of some of the no- 
table persons who died during the calendar 
year of 1955 is presented in the following 
lines. The date and place of birth and death 
have been given whenever available. 

Abend, Hallett Edward. American newspaper 
man, b. Portland, Oreg., Sept. 15, 1884, d. 
Sonora, Calif., Nov. 27, 1955. 

Abernethy, Charles Laban. Lawyer, b. Ruther- 
ford College, Burke County, N.C., Mar. 18, 
1872, d. New Bern, N.C., Feb 23, 1955. 

Abricosov, Alexey Ivanovich. Soviet patholo- 
gist, b. Russia, 1875, d. (announced in Mos- 
cow, U.S.S.R.), Apr. 11, 1955. 

Abt, Dr. Isaac. Pediatrician, b. Wilmington, 
III., Dec. 18, 1867, d. Chicago, 111., Nov. 
23, 1955. 

Adams, Ivers Shepard. American conserva- 
tionist, b. Boston, Mass., 1874, d. Ware, 
Mass., June 10, 1955. 

Adamson, Horatio George. British derma- 
tologist, b. 1865, d. Bourne End, Bucks., 
Eng., July 6, 1955. 

Adler, Maj. Gen. (Ret.) Julius Ochs. Soldier 
and journalist, b. Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 
3, 1892, d. New York, NY., Oct. 3, 1955. 

Agee, James. American writer, b. 1910, d. 
New York, N.Y., May 16, 1955. 

Aiton, Dr. Arthur Scott. American historian, 
b. Alameda, Calif., April 15, 1894, d. Battle 
Creek, Mich., Dec. 29, 1955. 

Alcorn, Hugh Mead. American lawyer, b. 
Suffield, Conn., Oct. 24, 1872, d. (ibid), 
May 26, 1955. 

Ali, Mohammed. Egyptian prince, b. Cairo, 
Nov. 9, 1875, d. L!isanne, Switz., Mar. 17, 
1955. 

Alington, Dr. Cyril Argentine. British edu- 
cator, b. 1872, d. Herefordshire, Eng,, May 
16, 1955. 

Alice, Dr. Warder Clyde. American zoologist, 
b. near Bloomingdalc, Ind., June 5, 1885, 
d. Gainesville, Fia., Mar. 18, 1955. 

Allen, Devere. American editor, b. Providence, 
R.I., June 24, 1891, d. Westerly, R.I., Aug. 



Allen, Dr. William Ray. American zoologist, 
b. Ossian, Ind., Mar. 8, 1885, d. Lexington, 
Ky., Apr. 7, 1955. 

Allen, William Seward. American lawyer, b. 
Auburn, N.Y., 1886, d. Sarasota, Fla., Feb. 
13, 1955. 

Allward, Walter. Canadian sculptor, b. 
Toronto, Canada, Nov. 18, 1876, d (ibid), 
Apr. 24, 1955. 

Alness, First Baron (Sir Robert Munro). 
British lawyer, b. Alness, Ross-shire. Scot- 
land, May 28, 1868, d. Bournemouth. Eng, 
Oct. 6, 1955. 

Alois, Piince of Liechtenstein, b. Hollenegg, 
Liechtenstein, June 17, 1869, d. Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein, Mar. 16, 1955. 

Alper, Dr. Michael. American religious educa- 
tor, b. New York, N.Y., 1903, d. (ibid), Jan. 
29, 1955. 

Alston, Roland. American journalist, b. Troy, 
N.Y., 1904, d. Washington, D.C., Feb. 18. 
1955. 

Altrincham, First Baron, of Tormarton (Ed- 
ward William Macleay Grigg). British 
statesman, b. Sept. 8, 1879, d. Badminton, 
GIos., Eng., Dec. 1, 1955. 

Amery, Leopold Stennett. British statesman, 
b. Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh, India, Nov. 
22, 1873, d. London, Eng., Sept. 16, 1955. 

Ames, Adelbert, Jr. American authority on 
optics, b. Lowell, Mass,, 1880, d. Hanover 
N.H., July 3, 1955. 

Andrews, Hardage Lane. American industri- 
alist, b. Boonvillc, Mo., Oct. 25, 1889, d, 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 4, 1955. 

Archibald, Dr. Raymond Clare. American 
educator, b. Colchester County, N.S , Can., 
Oct. 7, 1875, d. Sacksville, N.B., Can., July 
6, 1955. 

Arciszewski, Tomasz. Polish statesman, b. Po- 
land, 1877 (?), d. London, Eng., Nov. 20, 
1955. 

Arida, Antoine Pierre Cardinal. Dignitary of 
the Roman Catholic Church, b. Bisharri, 
N. Lebanon, Aug. 2, 1863, d. Beirut, Leb- 
anon, May 19, 1955. 

Armanet, Rev. Crescent. Clergyman, b. 
France, 1879, d Marseilles, France, Dec. 22, 
1955. 

Arm felt, Roger. British educator, b. Dec. 24, 
1897, d. Leeds, Eng., Dec. 3, 1955. 

Armstrong, Edward R. American inventor, 
b. Guelph, Ont., Can., 1877, d. Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 6, 1955. 

Arnhctra, Gus. American composer, b. Phila- 
delphia, PH., 1898, d. Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Jan. 19, 1955. 

Arnold, Seth American actor, b. Londnn, 
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Eng., 1885, d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 3, 1955. 

Arnold, William C. American Salvation Army 
officer, b. 1878, d. Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 19, 
1955. 

Arze, Dr. Jos Antonio. Bolivian lawyer, b. 
Cochabamba, Boliva, Jan. 13, 1904, d. 
(ibid), Aug. 23, 1955. 

Ascari, Alberto. Italian racing-car driver, b. 
1919, d. Monza, Italy, May 26, 1955. 

A>well, James. American journalist, b. Baton 
Rouge, La., 1906, d. Natchitoches, La., Feb. 
23, 1955. 

A very, Dr. Oswald T. American bacteriol- 
ogist, b. Halifax, N.S., Can., 1878, d. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Feb. 20, 1955. 

Ayers, Lemuel. American theatrical designer, 
b. 1915, d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 14, 1955. 

Ayers, Roy Elmer. Former Governor of Mon- 
tana, b. on ranch near Lewiston, Fergus 
County, Mont., Nov. 9, 1882, d. Lewiston, 
Mont., May 23, 1955. 

Aver*.. Ruby Mildred. British author, b. Lon- 
don, Enp , Jan. 1883, d. Weybridge, Surrey, 
Eng , Nov. 14, 1955 

Bailey. Dr. Liberty Hyde. American botanist, 
b. South Haven, Mich., Mar. 15, 1858, d. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Dec. 25, 1955. 

Ball, George Alexander. American industrial- 
ist, b Grensburg, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1862, d. 
Muncie, Ind., Oct. 22, 1955. 

Ball, Suzan. American actress, b. Buffalo, 
N.Y., 1934 (?), d. Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 
5, 1955. 

Bara, Theda. American motion picture actress, 
b. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1890, d. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Apr. 7, 1955. 

Barou, Dr. Noah. Trade unionist, b. Poltava, 
Ukraine, Russia, Nov. 23, 1889, d. London, 
Eng., Sept. 5, 1955. 

Bauer, Marion Eugenia. American composer, 
b. Walla Walla, Wash., Aug. 15, 1887, d. 
South Hadley, Mass., Aug. 9, 1955. 

Baumeister, Willi. German abstract painter, 
b. Stuttgart, Germany, 1890 (?), d. (ibid), 
Sept. 1, 1955. 

Bentley, Prof. Madison. American psycholo- 
gist, b. Clinton, la., June 18, 1870, d. Palo 
Alto, Calif., May 29, 1955. 

Benziger, August. Swiss-American portrait 
painter, b. Einsiedeln, Switz., Jan. 2, 1867, 
d. New York, N.Y., Apr. 13, 1955. 

Bernardes, Artur da Silva. Brazilian lawyer, 
b. Vigosa, Minas Gerais, Brazil, Aug. 18, 
1875, d. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Mar. 23, 
1955. 

Bernstein, Aline. American designer, b. New 
York, N.Y., 1882 (?), d. (ibid), Sept. 7, 
1955. 



Bethune, Dr. Mary McLeod. American edu- 
cator, b. Mayesvffle, S.C., July 10, 1875, 
d. Daytona Beach, Fla., May 18, 1955. 

Bhatnagar, Sir Shanti Swarupa. Indian sci- 
entist, b. near Delhi, India, Feb. 1895, d. 
New Delhi, India, Jan. 1, 1955. 

Bigelow, Dr. Robert Payne. American zoolo- 
gist, b. Baldwinsville, N.Y., July 10, 1863, d. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 6, 1955. 

Bingham, Harry Payne. American banker, b. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1888 (?), d. Palm Beach, 
Fla., Mar. 25, 1955. 

Bingham, William. American philanthropist, 
b. Cleveland, Ohio, July 21, 1897, d. Miami 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 17, 1955. 

Birchall, Frederick T. Journalist, b. Warring- 
ton, Lanes., Eng., 1871, d. Bridgewater, 
N.S., Can., Mar. 7, 1955. 

Birnam, Lord (Sir Thomas David King Mur- 
ray). Scottish lawyer, b. 1884, d. June 5, 
1955. 

Bishop, Dr. William. American librarian, b. 
Hannibal, Mo., July 20, 1871, d. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Feb. 19, 1955. 

Blower, Tom. British swimmer, b. 1914 (?), 
d. Dartmouth, Devon, Eng,, Feb. 17, 1955. 

Boas, Dr. Ernst Philip. American heart spe- 
cialist, b. Worcester, Mass., Feb. 4, 1891, d. 
New York, N.Y., Mar. 9, 1955. 

Bos, Coenraad V. Pianist, b. Leyden, Nether- 
lands, Dec. 7, 1875, d. Mt. Kisco, N.Y., 
Aug. 5, 1955. 

Brace, Donald Clifford. American publisher, 
b. West Winneld, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1881, d. 
New York, N.Y., Sept. 20, 1955. 

Braham, Horace. British-American actor, b. 
London, Eng., July 29, 1896, d. New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 7, 1955. 

Brand, Admiral Sir Hubert, British naval 
officer, b. May 20, 1870, d. Winchester, 
Eng., Dec. 14, 1955. 

Breguet, Louis. French aviator, b. Paris, 
France, Jan. 2, 1880, d. (ibid), May 4, 1955. 

Bridoux, Eugene. French general, b. Doulon, 
Loire Inferieure, France, June 24, 1888, d. 
Madrid, Spain, June 6, 1955. 

Brierly, Prof. James Leslie. British expert on 
international law, b. Sept. 9, 1881, d. Ox- 
ford, Eng., Dec. 19, 1955. 

Brown, Fred Herbert. American lawyer, b. 
Ossipee, N.H., Apr. 12, 1879, d. Somers- 
worth, N.H., Feb. 3, 1955. 

Browne, Maurice. British theatrical director, 
b. Reading, Eng., Feb. 12, 1881, d. Torquay, 
Devon, Eng., Jan. 21, 1955. 

Bryant, Vice Admiral Eliot Hinman. American 
naval officer, b. Rushville, 111., Aug. 21, 
1896, d. Annapolis, Md., Oct. 16, 1955. 
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Buck, Dr. Carl Darling. American philologist, 
b. Orland, Me., Oct. 2, 1866, d. Chicago, 

111., Feb. 8, 1955. 
Buckley, Charles William. British physician, 

b. Oct. 10, 1874, d. May 28, 1955. 
Burkhard, Willy. Swiss composer, b. Biel, 

Switz., 1900, d. Zurich, Switz., June 18, 
1955. 
Burns, Tommy (Noah Brusso). Former 

world heavyweight boxing champion, b. 

1882 (?), d. Vancouver, B.C., Can., May 

10, 1955. 
Buxton, Patrick Alfred. British professor of 

medical entomology, b. Mar. 24, 1892, d. 

Gerrards Cross, Bucks., Eng, Dec. 13, 1955. 
Byrd, Sam. American actor, b. Mount Olive, 

'N.C., Jan. 18, 1908, d. Durham, N.C., Nov. 

14, 1955. 
Camacho, Manuel Avila. Former President 

of Mexico, b. Teziutlan, State of Puebla, 

Mexico, Apr. 24, 1897, d. at his ranch, La 

Herradura, Mexico City, Oct. 13, 1955. 
Carnegie, Dale. American lecturer, b. Mary- 

ville, Mo., Nov. 24, 1888, d. Forest Hills, 

N.Y., Nov. 1, 1955. 
Casati, Count Alessandro. Italian statesman, 

b. Milan, Italy, 1881, d. Arcore, Lombardy, 

Italy, June 4, 1955. 
Charnwood, Baron (John Roby Benson). 

British ophthalmic optician, b. Aug. 31, 

1901, d. Feb. 1, 1955. 
Chase, Harry Woodburn. American educator, 

b. Groveland, Mass., Apr. 11, 1883, d. Sara- 

sota, Fla., Apr. 20, 1955. 
Chatterjee, Sir Atul Chandra. Indian public 

official, b. Nov. 23, 1874, d. Bexhill, Eng., 

Sept. 8, 1955. 
Chaumeix, Andre. French journalist, b. June 

7, 1874, d. Paris, France, Feb. 23, 1955. 
Chekhov, Michael. Actor, b. St. Petersburg, 

Russia, Aug. 29, 1891, d. Beverly Hills, 

Calif., Sept. 30, 1955. 
Clarence, O. B. British actor, b. London, Eng., 

Mar. 25, 1870, d. Hove, Sussex, Eng., Oct. 

2, 1955. 
Clarendon, Sixth Earl of. Lord Chamberlain 

to King George VI, b. June 7, 1877, d. Lon- 
don, Eng., Dec. 13, 1955. 
Claudel, Paul. French poet and diplomat, b. 

Villeneuve-sur-Fere, France, Aug. 6, 1868, 

d. Paris, France, Feb. 26, 1955. 
Clayton, John Bell. American novelist, b. 

Craigsville, Va., 1907, d. Newport Beach, 

Calif., Feb. 10, 1955. 
Coffin, Robert P. Tristram. American author, 

b. Brunswick, Me., Mar. 18, 1892, d. Port- 
land, Me., Jan. 20, 1955. 
Collier, Constance. Actress, b. Windsor, Eng., 



Jan. 22, 1878, d. New York, N.Y., Apr. 25, 
1955. 

Cooper, Fletcher Ellsworth. American news- 
paperman, b. 1862 (?), d. Yonkers, N.Y., 
Feb. 19, 1955. 

Corbett, Col. Jim. British author and big- 
game hunter, b. Naini Tal, India, 1875 (?), 
d. Nyeri, Kenya, Apr. 19, 1955. 

Coudert, Frederic R. American lawyer, b. 
New York, N.Y., May 7, 1871, d. (ibid), 
Apr. 1, 1955. 

Countway, Francis A. American soap execu- 
tive, b Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 1876, d. 
(ibid), Sept. 19, 1955. 

Culbertson, Ely. American contract bridge 
expert, b. Poyana de Verbilao, Rumania, 
July 22, 1891, d. Brattleboro, Vt., Dec. 27, 
1955. 

Curtis, Lionel George. British advocate of 
world federalism, b. Mar. 7, 1872, d. near 
Oxford, Eng , Nov. 24, 1955. 

Davila, Dr. Carlos. Chilean journalist, b. Los 
Angeles, Chile, Sept. 5, 1887, d. Washing- 
ton, DC., Oct. 19, 1955. 

Davis, Mrs. Dwight F. Founder of the 
Women's National Republican Club in New 
York, b Chicago, 111., 1887, d. Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 27, 1955. 

Davis, John W(illiam). American statesman, 
b. Clarksburg, W. Va., Apr. 13, 1873, d. 
Charleston, S.C., Mar. 24, 1955. 

Deakin, Arthur. British labor leader, b. Sut- 
ton Coldfield, Eng., Nov. 11, 1890, d. Lei- 
cester, Eng., May 1, 1955. 

de Jong, Johannes Cardinal. Dutch prelate, 
b. Nes, Ameland (off the coast of the Neth- 
erlands), Sept. 10, 1885, d. Amcrsfoort, the 
Netherlands, Sept. 8, 1955. 

de la Hucrta, Adolfo. Provisional President of 
Mexico, b. Gaymas, Sonora, Mex., 1881, 
d. Mexico City, July 9, 1955. 

Delporte, Dr. Eugene Joseph. Astronomer, 
b. Brabant, Belgium, 1882, d. Uccle, Bel- 
gium, Oct. 19, 1955. 

De Voto, Bernard Augustine. Social historian, 
b. Ogden, Utah, Jan. 11, 1897, d. New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 13, 1955. 

Dinncen, Bill (William H.). American base- 
ball pitcher, b. Syracuse, N.Y., 1877, d. 
(ibid), Jan. 13, 1955. 

Downes, Edwin Olin. American music critic, 
b. Evanston, 111., Jan. 27, 1886, d. New 
York, N.Y., Aug. 22, 1955. 

Drexel, Rev. Mother Mary Katherine. Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic religious figure, b. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1859 (?), d. Cornwall 
Heights, Pa., Mar. 3, 1955. 

Duff, Sir Lyman Poore. Canadian jurist, b. 
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Wide World 

Death claimed Albert Einstein, 76, world-renoivned theoretical physicist. His calculations laid 

the basis for nuclear fission. 



Meaford, Ont., Can., Jan. 7, 1865, d. 

Ottawa, Can., Apr. 26, 1955. 
Duffy, Frank. Secretary-general of the United 

Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, b. 

County Monaghan, Ireland, 1861, d. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., July 11, 1955. 
Dunn, Robert (Steed). American explorer, 

b. Newport, R.I., Aug. 16, 1877, d. Katonah, 

N.Y., Dec. 25, 1955. 
Durkin, Martin P. American labor leader, b. 

Chicago, III., Mar. 18, 1897, d. Nov. 13, 

1955. 
Easton, Florence. British dramatic soprano, 

b. Middlesborough-on-Tees, Eng., 1884, 

d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 13, 1955. 
Egas Moniz, Dr. Antonio de Abreu Freire. 

Neurologist (winner of Nobel Prize for 



medicine in 1949) and former Portuguese 
Foreign Minister, b. Avance, Portugal, 1874, 
d. Lisbon, Portugal, Dec. 13, 1955. 

Einstein, Albert. Austrian-Swiss- American 
mathematical physicist, b. Mar. 14, 1879, 
Ulm, Wurttemberg, Germany, d. Princeton, 
N.J., Apr. 18, 1955. His original photoelec- 
tric theory and the outline of his relativity 
theory were immediately recognized as sig- 
nificant. He resigned his post at Berlin 
during the Nazi persecution and became pro- 
fessor at Princeton in 1940. Winner of the 
Nobel prize for physics in 1925, he pictured 
a static universe, and his single field theory 
reduced electromagnetism and gravity to 
one set of formulae. 

Elyashiv, Dr. Shumel. Israeli statesman, b. 
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1900, d. June 20, 1955. Tel Aviv, Israel. 
Enesco, Georges. Rumanian composer, b. Li- 

veni, Rumania, Aug. 19, 1881, d. Paris, 

France, May 4, 1955. 
Engelmann, Wilhelm. German publisher, b. 

Utrecht, Netherlands, 1878, d. Perche, Ba- 
varia, Germany, June 14, 1955. 
Eristoff, Prince Alexandre N. Russian soldier, 

b. Tiflis, Russia, 1876, d. Paris, France, 

Feb. 10, 1955. 
Espifia y Tagle, Concha. Spanish author, b. 

Santander, Spain, 1879, d. Madrid, Spain, 

May 19, 1955. 
Evans, Silliman. American publisher, b. 

Joshua, Tex., Apr. 2, 1874, d. Ft. Worth, 

Tex., May 26, 1955. 
Fabre, Emile. French dramatist, b. Metz 

(now in France), Germany, 1870, d. Paris, 

France, Sept. 26, 1955. 
Farjeon, Joseph Jefferson. British novelist, b. 

London, Eng., June 4, 1883, d. Hove, Eng., 

June 6, 1955. 
Farnsworth, Maj. Gen. Charles Stewart. 

American soldier, b. Lycoming County, Pa., 

1862, d. Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 19, 1955. 
Farrar, Sgt. F. S. (Ted). Royal Canadian 

Mounted policeman, b. Liverpool, Eng., 

1902 (?), d. Ottawa, Canada, Feb. 8, 1955. 
Fellowes, Air Commodore Peregrine Forbes 

Morant. British airman, b. 1883, d. June 

14, 1955. 

Fite, Dr. Warner. American author, b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Mar. 5, 1867, d. (ibid), June 

23, 1955. 
Flack, Joseph. American diplomat, b. 

Grenoble, Pa., Dec 5, 1894, d. aboard the 

liner United States, May 8, 1955. 
Fleming, Sir Alexander. British bacteriologist, 

b. Loudoun, Ayrshire, Scotland, Aug. 8, 

1881, d. London, Eng., Mar. 11, 1955. 
Fleming, Maj. Gen. Philip B. U.S. Army en- 
gineer, b. Burlington, la., Oct. 15, 1887, d. 

Washington, D.C., Oct. 6, 1955. 
Ford, Hannibal Choate. American inventor, 

b. Dryden, N.Y., May 8, 1877, d. King's 

Point, N.Y., Mar. 12, 1955. 
Gaither, Frances. American novelist, b. 

Somerville, Tenn., May 21, 1889, d. Rock- 

ledge, Fla., Oct. 28, 1955. 
Garbett, Dr. Cyril Foster. Archbishop of York, 

b. Tongham, Eng., Feb. 6, 1875, d. York, 

Eng., Dec. 31, 1955. 
Garland, Robert. American drama critic, b. 

Baltimore, Md., Apr. 29, 1895, d. New 

York, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1955. 
Golden, John. Theatrical producer, b. New 

York, N.Y., June 27, 1874, d. (ibid), June 

12, 1955. 



Goldschmidt, Jakob. Financier, b. Eldagsen, 
Germany, Dec. 31, 1882, d. New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 23, 1955. 

Gowrie, Lord (Alexander Hore-Ruthven). 
British army officer, b. Windsor, Eng., July 
6, 1872, d. Shipton Moyne, Glos., Eng., 
May 3, 1955. 

Graziani, Marshal Rodolfo (Marchese di 
Neghelli). Italian soldier, b. Filettino, Italy, 
Aug. 11, 1882, d. Rome, Italy, Jan. 11, 1955. 

Griffith, Clark C. Owner of the Washington 
Senators baseball club, b. Clear Creek, Ver- 
non County, Mo., Nov. 20, 1869, d. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 27, 1955. 

Gulbenkian, Calouste Sarkis. Oil financier, b. 
Scutari (a suburb of the present Istanbul), 
Turkey, Mar. 1, 1869, d. Lisbon, Portugal, 
July 20, 1955. 

Hammerstein, Arthur. American theatrical 
manager, b. New York, N.Y., 1876, d. Palm 
Beach, Fla., Oct. 12, 1955. 

Hampden, Walter. Actor, b. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
June 30, 1879, d. Los Angeles, Calif., June 
11, 1955. 

Hedtoft, Hans. Danish political leader, b. Aal- 
borg, Denmark, Apr. 21, 1903, d. Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Jan. 29, 1955. 

Hempel, Frieda. American operatic and con- 
cert soprano, b. Leipzig, Germany, June 
26, 1885, d. Berlin, Germany, Oct. 7, 1955. 

Hodiak, John. Actor, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 
16, 1914, d. Tarzana, Calif., Oct. 19, 1955. 

Hofer, Karl, German artist, b. Karlsruhe, 
Germany, 1878, d. Berlin, Germany, Apr. 
3, 1955. 

Honegger, Arthur. Swiss composer, b. Le 
Havre, France, Mar. 10, 1892, d. Paris, 
France, Nov. 27, 1955. 

Hora, Dr. Sunder Lai. Indian zoologist, b. 
Hafiazabad, Punjab, West Pakistan, 1896, 
d. Dec. 8, 1955. 

Horder, First Baron, of Ashford (Thomas 
Jeeves Horder). British physician, b. 
Shaftesbury, Dorset, Eng., Jan. 7, 1871, 
d. Petersfield, Hants, Eng., Aug. 13, 1955. 

Howard, Tom. American comedian, b. County 
Tyrone, Ireland, June 16, 1885, d. Long 
Branch, N.J., Feb. 27, 1955. 

Hull, Cordell, American statesman, b. Over- 
ton (now Pickett) County, Tenn., Oct. 2, 
1871, d. Bethesda, Md., July 23, 1955. 

Huntington, Archer Milton. Scholar, b. New 
York, N.Y., Mar. 10, 1870, d. Bethel, Conn., 
Dec. 11, 1955. 

Ingamells, Rex. Australian poet, b. Orraroo, 
S.A., Australia, Jan. 19, 1913, d. Dimboola, 
Vic., Australia, Dec. 30, 1955. 

Innitzer, Theodor Cardinal. Austrian prelate, 
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b. Weipert, Bohemia, Dec. 25, 1875, d. Vi- 
enna, Austria, Oct. 9, 1955. 

Inverforth, First Baron, of Southgate (An- 
drew K. Weir). British shipping magnate, 
b. Kirk Caldy, Scotland, Apr. 24, 1865, d. 
London, Eng., Sept. 17, 1955 

Isham, Lt. Col. Ralph Heyward. American 
financier, b. New York, N.Y., July 2, 1890, 
d. (ibid), June 13, 1955. 

Israel, Leon. Cartoonist, b. Pinsk, Russia, 
1888, d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 12, 1955. 

Ives, John. Producer of radio programs b. 
Meriden, Conn., 1905, d. Port Chester, 
N.Y., Feb. 1, 1955. 

Jacks, Dr. Lawrence Pearsall. British editor, 
b. Nottingham, Eng., Oct. 9, 1860, d. Ox- 
ford, Eng., Feb. 17, 1955. 

Jackson, Joseph Henry. American book critic 
and author, b. Madison, N J., July 21, 1894, 
d San Francisco, Calif, July 15, 1955. 

Jacobus, Dr. David Schenck. American en- 
gineer, b Ridgefield, N J., Jan 20, 1862, d. 
Montclair, N.J., Feb. 11, 1955. 

J times, Col. Lionel. British war correspondent, 
b 1871, d. Newbury, Berks., Eng., May 31, 
1955. 

James, Marquis. Biographer and Pulitzer 
Piize winner, b. Springfield, Mo., Aug. 20, 
1891, d. Rye, NY., Nov 19, 1955. 

Jardine, William M. American educator and 
former Secretary of Agriculture, b. Oneida 
County, Idaho, Jan. 16, 1879, d. San An- 
tonio, Tex., Jan. 17, 1955. 

Jarman, Pete. American politician, b. Greens- 
boro, Ala., Oct. 31, 1892, d. Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 17, 1955. 

Jerrold, Mary. English actress, b. London, 
Eng., Dec. 4, 1877, d, (ibid), Mar. 3, 1955. 

Jevons, Prof. Herbert Stanley. British econ- 
omist, b. Oct. 8, 1875, London, Eng., June 
28, 1955. 

Johnson, Adelaide. Sculptor, b. Plymouth, 111., 
Sept. 26, 1847, d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 
10, 195$. 

Johnson, Allan Chester. American professor, 
b. Loch Broom, N.S., Canada, Aug. 11, 
1881, d. Princeton, N.J., Mar. 2, 1955. 

Johnson, Constance Wheeler (Mrs. Burges). 
American author, b. Staten Island, N.Y., 
Sept. 16, 1879, d. Stamford, Vt, June 28, 
19s"5. 

Johnston, J. Dudley. English photographer, 
b. 1868 (?), d. London, England, Oct. 24, 
1955. 

Jones, Margo. Theatrical producer, b. Living- 
ston, Tex., 1913, d. Dallas, Tex., July 24, 
1955. 

Jones, Dr. Mary Gwladys. British professor, 



b. Cardiff, Wales, Apr. 28, 1880, d. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1955. 

Jones, Dr. Thomas. British government 
official, b. Rhymney, Monmouthshire, 
Eng., 1870, d. London, Eng., Oct. 15, 1955. 

Kahn, Dr. Bernhard. Humanitarian, b. Oscars- 
ham, Sweden, Apr. 9, 1876, d. White Plains, 
N.Y., Apr. 26, 1955. 

Kahn, Dorothy. Social service worker, b. Se- 
attle, Wash., 1893 (?), d. New Hope, Pa., 
Aug. 26, 1955. 

Kapurthala, Maharaja of (Paramjit Singh). 
Indian Prince, b. Kapurthala, India, May 
19, 1892, d. Mussoorie, India, July 19, 1955. 

Karolyi, Count Michael (Mihaly). Hungarian 
statesman, b. Budapest, Hungary, May 4, 
1875, d. Vence, France, Mar. 20, 1955. 

Keith, Sir Arthur. British anthropologist, b. 
Aberdeen, Scotland, Feb. 5, 1866, d. 
Downes, Kent, Eng., Jan. 7, 1955. 

Kimball, Fiske. American museum director, 
b. Newton, Mass., Dec. 8, 1888, d. Munich, 
Germany, Aug. 14, 19V 1 ). 

Kim Sung Soo. Korean statesman, b. 1891, 
d. Seoul, Korea, Feb 18, 1955. 

King, Dr. Helen. American zoologist, b. 
Owego, N.Y., Sept. 27, 1869, d. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Mar. 7, 1955. 

Kirk wood, First Baron, of Bearsden (David 
Kirkwood). British labor leader, b. Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 1872, d. (ibid), Apr. 16, 
1955. 

Kleberg, Richard M., Sr. Ranch owner, b. 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Nov. 18, 1887, d. Hot 
Springs, Ark., May 9, 1955. 

Kress, Samuel Henry. American merchant, b. 
Chcrryvillc, Pa , July 23, 1863, d. New 
York, NY., Sept. 22, 1955. 

Lacaze, Lucien. French admiral, b. Pierre- 
fonds, France, June 22, 1860, d. Paris, 
France, Mar. 23, 1955. 

Larned, John I. B. Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, b. Chicago, 111., 1883, d. Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 3, 1955. 

Latimer, Dr. Wendell M. American chemist, 
b. Garnett, Kan., Apr. 23, 1893, d. Oakland, 
Calif., July 6, 1955. 

Lazo, Carlos. Mexican architect, b. Mexico 
City, Mexico, Aug. 19, 1914, d. Lake 
Texcoco, Mexico, Nov. 6, 1955. 

Lea, Fanny Heaslip American author, b. New 
Orleans, La., Oct. 30, 1884, d. New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 13, 1955. 

Leal, Newton Estilac. Brazilian army officer, 
b. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Oct. 6, 1893, d. 
(ibid), May 1, 1955. 

Lederer, Charlotte Bacskai. American author 
and illustrator of children's books, b. Buda- 
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pest, Hungary, 1868 ( ?), d. Santa Marghe- 
rita, Italy, Aug. 20, 1955. 

Leger, Fernand. French artist, b. Argentan, 
France, Feb. 4, 1881, d. Gif-sur-Yvette, 
France, Aug. 17, 1955. 

Leigh, William Robinson. American painter, 
b. Falling Waters, West Va., Sept. 23, 1866, 
d. New York, N.Y., Mar. 11, 1955. 

Lentaigne, Lieut. Gen. Walter D. A. British 
army officer, b. July 15, 1899, d. June 24, 
1955. 

Leriche, Rene. French surgeon, b. Roanne, 
France, Oct. 12, 1879, d. Cassis, France, 
Dec. 29, 1955. 

Lert, Dr. Ernst J. M. Operatic director of 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more, Md., b. Vienna, Austria, May 12, 
1883, d. Baltimore, Md., Jan. 30, 1955. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. American novelist, b. 
Berlin, Germany, May 30, 1883, d. Miami 
Beach, Fla., Dec. 31, 1955. 

Libin, Solomon, American writer, b. 1872 
(?), d. New York, N.Y., Apr. 14, 1955. 

Lobedanz, Dr. Reinhold. President of the 
Laenderkammcr (Upper House of Parlia- 
ment) of Communist East Germany, b. 
1881 (?), d. Berlin, Germany, Mar. 5, 1955. 

Locker, Jesse D. U.S. Ambassador to Liberia 
from 1953, b. 1891 (?), d. Monrovia, Li- 
beria, Apr. 10, 1955. 

Loeb, Carl M. American financier and philan- 
thropist, b. Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, Sept. 28, 1875, d. New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 3, 1955. 

Londonderry, Eighth Marquess of (Edward 
Vane-Tempest-Stewart), b. Nov. 18, 1902, 
d. London, Eng., Oct. 18, 1955. 

Lord, Rev. Daniel Aloysius, S. J., American 
priest, author, and editor, b. Chicago, 111., 
Apr. 23, 1888, d. St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15, 
1955. 

Loveman, Amy. American literary editor, b. 
New York, N.Y., May 16, 1881, d. (ibid), 
Dec. 11, 1955. 

Lowsley, Dr. Oswald Swinney. American 
urology surgeon, b. Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Sept. 4, 1884, d. Stamford, Conn., June 
4, 1955. 

Lubinski, Kurt. Author, critic, and traveler, 
b. Germany, 1900 (?), d. New York, N.Y., 
Aug. 15, 1955. 

Lutoslawski, Dr. Wincenty. Polish expert on 
Plato, exponent of Polish Messianism, b. 
Warsaw, Poland, June 6, 1863, d. Cracow, 
Poland, Dec. 28, 1954. 

McBridc, F(rancis) Scott. American re- 
former, b. Carroll County, Ohio, July 29, 
1872, ( d. St. Petersburg, Fla., Apr. 23, 1955. 



McCarter, Thomas Nesbitt, Sr. American in- 
dustrialist, b. Newark, N.J., Oct. 20, 1867, 
d. Rumson, N.J., Oct. 23, 1955. 

McClelland, George William. President of the 
University of Pennsylvania (1944-48), b. 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., June 18, 1880, d. Little 
Deer Island, Me., Aug. 21, 1955. 

McClure, Dr. Charles Freeman Williams. 
American scientist, b. Cambridge, Mass., 
Mar. 6, 1865, d. Princeton, N.J., July 23, 
1955. 

McCormick, Charles B. Founder of shipping 
and lumber companies, b. Saginaw, Mich., 
1871 (?), d. Portland, Ore., Feb. 24, 1955. 

McCormick, Col. Robert Rutherford. Editor 
and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, b. 
Chicago, 111., July 30, 1880, d. (ibid), 
Apr. 1, 1955. 

McDonald, Harl, American composer, b. near 
Boulder, Colo., July 27, 1899, d. Princeton, 
N.J., Mar. 30, 1955. 

Macfadden, Bernarr. American publisher and 
physical culturist, b. Mill Springs, Mo., 
Aug. 16, 1868, d. Jersey City, N J., Oct. 12, 
1955. 

Machlet, Adolph. American inventor and in- 
dustrialist, b. Pforzheim, Germany, 1865 
(?), d. Elizabeth, N.J., Sept. 27, 1955. 

McLeay, George. Australian senator, b. Port 
Clinton, Yorke Peninsula, Australia, Aug. 
6, 1892, d. Adelaide, Australia, Sept. 13, 
1955. 

McNeil, Hector. British statesman, b. Gare- 
lochcad, Dumbartonshire, Scotland, Mar. 
10, 1907, d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1955. 

McNutt, Paul Vories. Former government 
official and diplomat, b. Franklin, Ind., July 
19, 1891, d. New York, N.Y., Mar. 24, 1955. 

Macomber, A. Kinpsley. Turfman, b. 1877 
(?), d. Paris, France, Oct. 6, 1955. 

Maginnis, Charles Donagh. Architect, b. Lon- 
donderry, N. Ireland, 1867, d. Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 15, 1955. 

Magnel, Gustavc. Belgian bridge designer and 
inventor, b. Esschcn, Belgium, 1889, d. 
Ghent, Belgium, July 5, 1955. 

Mann, Dr. Thomas. Novelist and winner of 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1929, b. 
Luebeck, Germany, June 6, 1875, d. Zurich, 
Switz., Aug. 12, 1955. 

March, Gen. Peyton Conway. United States 
Army Chief of Staff in World War I, b. 
Easton, Pa., Dec. 27, 1864, d. Washington, 
D.C., Apr. 13, 1955. 

Marks, Lionel, American engineer, b. Birming- 
ham, Eng., Sept. 6, 1871, d. Providence, 
R.I., Jan. 6, 1955. 

Martin, Glenn L. American aviation pioneer, 
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b. Macksburg, la., Jan. 17, 1886, d. Balti- 
more, Md., Dec. 4, 1955. 

Martinez Mera, Juan de Dios. Ecuadorian 
politician, b. Guayaquil, Ecuador, 1875 (?), 
d. (ibid), Oct. 27, 1955. 

Matthison, Edith Wynne. English-born 
American actress, b. Birmingham, Eng., 
1872 (?), d. West Los Angeles, Calif., 
Sept. 23, 1955. 

Maximos, Demetrios. Greek statesman, b. 
Patras, Greece, 1873, d. Athens, Greece, Oct. 
16, 1955. 

Mellanby, Sir Edward. English nutritionist, 
b. West Hartlepool, Eng., 1884, d. London, 
Eng., Jan. 30, 1955. 

Mengin, Urbain. French scholar, b. 1865 (?), 
d. Rogny, France, June 2, 1955. 

Merriam, Frank Finlcy. Governor of Calif. 
(1934-38), b. Hopkinton, la., Dec. 22, 1865, 
d. Long Beach, Calif., Apr. 25, 1955. 

Merrill, Maj. Gen. Frank D. American army 
officer, b. Woodville, Mass., Dec. 4, 1903, 
d. Fcrnandina Beach, Fla., Dec. 11, 1955. 

Meyer, Henry C. E. Naval architect, b. Ant- 
werp, Belgium, d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 
18, 1955. 

Michel-Levy, Albert. French geologist, b. 
Autun, France, July 3, 1877, d. Paris, 
France, May 2, 1955. 

Milles, Carl Wilhclm Emil. Swedish-American 
sculptor, b. Uppsala, Sweden, June 23, 
1875, d. Lidinpoe, Sweden, Sept. 19, 1955. 

Milton, George F. American journalist and 
historian, b. Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 19, 
1894, d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 12, 1955. 

Miner, Dr. Roy Waldo. Curator emeritus of 
marine life at American Museum of Natural 
History in N.Y., b. North Adams, Mass., 
Feb. 24, 1875, d. New London, Conn., Dec. 
13, 1955. 

Minger, Rudolf. Former president of Switzer- 
land (1935), b. 1882 (?), d. Schuepfen, 
Switzerland, Aug. 24, 1955. 

Minton, Melville. American publisher, b. Red 
Bank, N.J., July 5, 1885, d. New York, 
N.Y., Aug. 1, 1955. 

Miranda, Carmen (real name: Maria de 
Carmo da Cunha). Actress on stage and in 
films, b. Marco Canavezes, Portugal, Feb. 
1914, d. Beverly Hills, Calif., Aug. 5, 1955. 

Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Dr. Boris. French 
scholar and educator, b. Kiev, Russia, Jan. 
1, 1892, d. Paris, France, Apr. 1, 1955. 

Mitchell, Harry B. American civil servant, b. 
Scotland, 1868 (?), d. Great Falls, Mont., 
Oct. 1, 1955. 

Mitchell, William De Witt. American lawyer, 
former U.S. Attorney General (1929-33), 




Pix 



Popular ''Brazilian Bombshell" Carmen Mi- 
randa died at a comparatively youthful 41. 

b. Winona, Minn., Sept. 9, 1874, d. Syosset, 
N.Y., Aug. 24, 1955. 

Moore, Dr. Carl Richard. American biologist, 
b. Green County, Mo., Dec. 5, 1892, d. Chi- 
cago, 111., Oct. 16, 1955. 

Moore, Eva (Mrs. Henry V. Esmond). Eng- 
lish actress, b. Brighton, Eng., Feb. 9, 1870, 
d. Maidenhead, Eng., Apr. 27, 1955. 

Moore, Tom. American stage and film actor, 
b. County Meath, Ireland, 1885, d. Santa 
Monica, Calif., Feb. 12, 1955. 

Morey, Dr. Charles Rufus. American art his- 
torian, b. Hastings, Mich., Nov. 20, 1877, 
d. Princeton, N.J., Aug. 28, 1955. 

Morgan, Brig. Gen. John Hartman. British 
author on constitutional law, b. Mar. 20, 
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1876, d. Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, Eng., 
Apr. 8, 1955. 

Mornet, Andre. French trial lawyer, b. La 
Chatre, France, Jan. 5, 1870, d. Nohant- 
Vic, France, July 21, 1955. 

Morrow, Elizabeth Cutter. American educator 
and author, b. Cleveland, Ohio, May 29, 
1873, d. Englewood, N.J., Jan. 23, 1955. 

Mott, Dr. John R. Humanitarian and world 
missions leader, b. Livingston Manor, N.Y., 
May 25, 1865, d. Orlando, Fla., Jan. 31, 
1955. 

Napoleon, Princess (nee Princess Clementine 
of Belgium). Mother of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, Pretender to the throne of France, 
b. 1872, d. Nice, France, Mar. 8, 1955. 

Nash-Williams, Dr. Victor Erie. Welsh archae- 
ologist and authority on Welsh archaeology, 
b. Aug. 21, 1897, d. Cardiff, Wales, Dec. 
15, 1955. 

Neal, Dr. Josephine Bicknell. American 
physician, b. Belmont, Me., 1881 (?), d. 
New York, N.Y., Mar. 19, 1955. 

Nelson, John E. American lawyer and ex- 
congressman, b. China, Me., July 12, 1874, 
d. Augusta, Me., Apr. 11, 1955. 

Nelson, John M. Former U.S. Representative 
from Wisconsin, b. Burke, Wis., Oct. 10, 
1870, d. Madison, Wis., Jan. 29, 1955. 

Nevils, Rev. W. Coleman, S. J. American edu- 
cator, b. Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1878, 
d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 12, 1955. 

Newnes, Sir Frank Hilliard. British publisher, 
b. Manchester, Eng., Sept. 28, 1876, d. 
Perth, Australia, July 10, 1955. 

Nicholson, John William. British mathe- 
matician and physicist, b. 1882 (?), d. 
Oxford, Eng., Oct. 10, 1955. 

Noble, Sir Percy. British admiral, b. Jan. 16, 
1880, d. London, Eng., July 25, 1955. 

Nordfeldt, Bror J. O. American artist, b. Swe- 
den, 1878 (?), d. Henderson, Tex., Apr. 21, 
1955. 

Norman, Edward A. American financiar and 
philanthropist, b. Chicago, 111., 1900 (?), 
d. New Canaan, Conn., June 20, 1955. 

Nosek, Vaclav. Czechoslovakian politician, b. 
Eladno, Austria, 1896, d. Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, July 22, 1955. 

O'Brien, Robert Lincoln. American newspaper 
publisher and government official, b. Abing- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 14, 1865, d. Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 23, 1955. 

Ochs, Col. Milton Barlow. American news- 
paper publisher, b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 
29, 1864, d. Chattanooga, Tenn., Apr. 30^ 

Oehmichen, Prof, fitienne. French aviator, b. 



1883 (?), d. Paris, France, July 10, 1955. 

Okulicki, Gen. Leopold. Polish military leader, 
d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., Dec. 24, 1946 (death 
announced Oct. 14, 1955). 

Oldfield, Major John William. Business ex- 
ecutive in Ceylon, b. Georgetown, British 
Guiana, Oct. 22, 1886, d. Colombo, Ceylon, 
late in 1955. 

Ortega y Gasset Jose". Spanish philosopher, b. 
Madrid, Spain, May 9, 1883, d. (ibid), Oct. 
18, 1955. 

Orton, Helen Fuller (Mrs. Jesse F. Orton). 
American author, b. Pekin, N.Y., Nov. 1, 

1872, d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1955. 
Overton, Garland Bruce. American editor and 

author, b. Garnettsville, Ky., Jan. 31, 1875, 
d. Myrtle Beach, S.C., Aug. 3, 1955. 

Page, Rinaldo Burrus. Publisher, b. 1891 (?), 
d. Durham, N.C., Feb. 2, 1955. 

Palmer, Brig. Gen. John McAuley. American 
army officer, b. Carlinville, 111., Apr. 23, 
1870, d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 26, 1955. ' 

Palmer, Rear Adm. Leigh Carlyle, American 
naval officer, b. St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11, 

1873, d. Laguna Beach, Calif., Feb 26 ? 
1955. 

Papagos, Field Marshal Alexander. Premier of 

Greece, b. Athens, Greece, 1883, d. (ibid) 

Oct. 4, 1955. 
Parker, Dr. Arthur Caswell. Anthropologist, 

b. Iroquois, N.Y., 1881, d. Naples, N.Y ! 

Jan. 1, 1955. 
Parker, Charles. American jazz musician, b 

1902 (?), d. New York, N.Y., Mar 12' 

1955. 

Parker, Dr. George Howard. American zoolo- 
gist, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 23, 1864, d. 

Cambridge, Mass., Mar. 26, 1955. 
Parr, Olive Katharine (Beatrice Chase, pen 

name). British novelist and religious writer, 

b. Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex, Eng., 

1874, d. Newton Abbot, Devon, Eng., July 

3, 1955. 
Pattinson, Sir Lawrence. British air marshal, 

b. England, Oct. 8, 1890, d. Halton, Bucks, 

Eng., Mar. 28, 1955. 
Peary, Josephine Diebitsch (Mrs. Robert E. 

Peary). Arctic explorer, b. Washington, 

D.C., May 22, 1863, d. Portland, Me., Dec. 

19, 1955. 
Pease, Edward R. British socialist, b. 1857, d. 

Limpsfield, Surrey, Eng., Jan. 5, 1955. 
Pechstein, Max. German expressionist painter, 

b. Zwickau, Saxony, Germany, Dec. 31, 

1881, d. Berlin, Germany, June 29, 1955. 
Perry, Rr. Adm. John Richard. American 

naval officer, b. Waco, Tex., 1899 (?), d. 

Washington, D.C., Sept. 26, 1955. 
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Pickel, Dr. Margaret Barnard. Dean of Uni- 
versity, Women at Columbia University, 
New York, b. 1898 (?), d. Tucson, Ariz., 
Jan. 7, 19S5. 

Pigott, Sir Stephen. British shipbuilder, b. 
Cornwall, N.Y., Jan. 30, 1880, d. Closeburn, 
Scotland, Feb. 27, 1955. 

Pliever, Theodor. German author, b. 1892, d. 
Aveno, Switzerland, Mar. 13, 1955. 

Pocock, Mrs. Reginald William. See Ayres, 
Ruby Mildred. 

Prokopovich, Prof. Sergei N. Analyst of 
Soviet economic affairs, b. 1871, d. Geneva, 
Switzerland, Apr. 5, 1955. 

Pulitzer, Joseph. Editor and publisher, b. New 
York, N.Y., Mar. 21, 1885, d. St. Louis, 
Mo., Mar. 30, 1955. 

Purnell, Rr. Adm. William Reynolds. Former 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, b. Sept. 
6, 1886, d. Palo Alto, Calif., Mar. 5, 1955. 

Putnam, Dr. Herbert. Librarian of Congress 
Emeritus, b. New York, N.Y., Sept. 20, 
1861, d. Quissett, Mass., AUK. 14, 1955. 

Qavam-es-SaUaneh, Ahmed. Former Prime 
Minister of Iran, b. Azerbaijan, Iran, 1882 
( ?), d. Tehran, Iran, July 23, 1955. 

Radaceanu, Lotar. Rumanian politician^ b. 
Radauti, Bukovina, Rumania, May 19, 1899, 
d. Helsinki, Finland, Aug. 25, 1955. 

Radcliffe-Brown, Alfred Reginald. British an- 
thropologist, b. Jan. 17, 1881, d. London, 
Eng., Oct. 24, 1955. 

Radinsky, Ellis. Social service worker, b. New 
York, N.Y., 1904, d. Lake Mahopac, N.Y, 
Mar. 27, 1955. 

Raemisch, Prof. Waldemar. German sculptor, 
b. Germany, 1888, d. Rome, Italy, Apr. 14, 
1955. 

Regener, Erich. German atomic physicist, b. 
Bromberg, Germany, Nov. 12, 1881, d. Feb. 
27, 1955. 

Reichard, Dr. Gladys Armanda. American 
anthropologist, b. Bangor, Me., July 17, 
1903, d. Flagstaff, Ariz., July 25, 1955. 
Remon, Jose Antonio. President of Panama, b. 
Panama City, Panama, June 1, 1908, d. 
(ibid), Jan. 2, 1955, by assassination. 
Reynolds, Richard Samuel, Sr. American in- 
dustrialist, b. Bristol, Tenn., Aug. 15, 1881, 
d. Richmond, Va., July 29, 1955. 
Riezler, Dr. Kurt. German philosopher, b. 
Munich, Germany, Feb. 11, 1882, d. (ibid), 
Sept. 7, 1955. 

Roberts, Owen Josephus. Former Justice of 

the Supreme Court of the United States, b. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 2, 1875, d. Phoenix- 

ville, Pa., May 17, 195S. 

Robertson, Robert Spelman. Former chief 



justice of Ontario, b. Goderich, Ont., Can- 
ada, Dec. 11, 1870, d. Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, May 28, 1955. 

Rochling, Hermann. German industrialist, b. 
Saarbrikken, Saar, Nov. 12, 1872, d. Mann- 
heim, Germany, Aug. 24, 1955. 
Rogers, Mary (Mother Mary Joseph). Ameri- 
can missionary leader, b. Jamaica Plains, 

Mass., 1883 (?), d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 

10, 1955. 
Rosenthal, Dr. Nathan. American specialist 

in hematology, b. New York, N.Y., c. 1890, 

d. (ibid), June 29, 1955. 
Ross, Anthony. American actor, b. New York, 

N.Y., 1911, d. (ibid), Oct. 25, 1955. 
Ross, Jerry. American composer, b. New 

York, N.Y., Mar. 9, 1926, d. (ibid), Nov. 

1, 1955. 
Rothschild, Baron Louis de. International 

banker, b. 1883, d. Montego Bay, Jamaica, 

B.W.I., Jan. 15, 1955. 
Rowland, Edward C. H. Writer of the lyrics 

of the World War I song Mademoiselle 

d' Armentieres, b. 1883, (?), d. Sutton, 

Surrey, England, Mar. 12, 1955. 
Rupprecht, Crown Prince of Bavaria. Son of 

Ludwig III, Bavaria's last king, b. Munich, 

Germany, May 18, 1869, d. Leutstetten 

Castle, Bavaria, Germany, Aug. 2, 1955. 
Ryan, Mary K. Co-founder of the Katharine 

Gibbs secretarial schools, b. 1861 (?), d. 

New York, N.Y., Mar. 19, 1955. 
Sakall, S. Z. (Szoke Szakall). American char- 
acter actor, b. Budapest, Hungary, Feb. 

21, 1893, d. Hollywood, Calif., Feb. 12, 

1955. 
Salemme, Attilio. American painter and 

muralist, b. Boston, Mass., 1912 (?), d. 

New York, N.Y., Jan. 24, 1955. 
Sawyer, Robert K. Managing director of the 

city of Philadelphia, b. Michigan 1912 (?), 

d. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 11, 1955. 
Schachner, Nathan. Historian, and author, b. 

New York, N.Y., 1895, d. (ibid), Oct. 2, 

1955. 
Schieffelin, William J. American chemist, b. 

New York, N.Y., April 14, 1866, d. (ibid), 

Apr. 29, 1955. 
Schuyler, Montgomery. American diplomat 

and banker, b. Stamford, Conn., Sept. 2, 

1877, d. Middletown, N.Y., Nov. 1, 1955. 
Schweizer, J. Otto. American sculptor, b. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Mar. 27, 1863, d. 

Media, Pa., Dec. 1, 1955. 
Scranton, Worthington. American industrial- 
ist and philanthropist, b. Scranton, Pa., 

Aug. 29, 1876, d. West Palm Beach, Fla., 
Feb. 13, 1955. 
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Wide \Vorld 

The passing oj Robert E. Sherwood, 59, -was a 
major loss to the world of the theater. 

Searle, Dr. George Frederick Charles. British 
physicist and educator, b. Oakington, 
Cambs., Eng., Dec. 3, 1864, d. Cambridge, 
Eng., Dec. 16, 1955. 

Seiberling, Frank. American manufacturer, b. 
Western Star, Ohio, Oct. 6, 1859, d. Akron, 
Ohio, Aug. 11, 1955. 

Seidlin, Dr. Samuel Martin. American cndo- 
crinologist, b. Ukraine, 1895 (?), d. New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 2, 1955. 

Sherrill, Dr. James Winn. Physician, b. Tem- 
ple, Tex., Apr. 22, 1890, d. La Jolla, Calif., 
Jan. 4, 1955. 

Sherwood, Robert E. American playwright 
and author, b. New Rochelle, NY., Apr. 4, 
1896, d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 14, 1955. 

Shirras, Prof. George Findlay. Scottish econ- 
omist, b. Aberdeen, Scotland, July 16, 1885, 
d. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, June 23, 1955. 

Shulman, Harry. American lawyer and edu- 
cator, b. Krugloye, Russia, Mar. 14, 1903, 
d. New Haven, Conn., Mar. 20, 1955. 

Simon, Kathleen Dowager Viscountess. Hu- 



manitarian, b. 1872 (?), d. London, Eng., 
Mar. 27, 1955. 

Simpson, Frank Gerald. British archaeologist, 
d. May 14, 1955. 

Singer, Dr. Edgar Arthur, Jr. American pro- 
fessor of philosophy, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 13, 1873, d. (ibid), April 3, 1955. 

Singh, Paramjit. See Kapurthala, Maharaja of. 

Slavcnski, Josip. Yugoslavian composer, b. 
1896 (?), d. Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Nov. 
30, 1955. 

Sloan, George A. American industrial execu- 
tive, b. Nashville, Tenn., May 30, 1893, d. 
New York, N.Y., May 20, 1955. 

Smathers, William H. American politician, b. 
Waynesville, N.C., Jan. 7, 1891, d. Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Sept. 24, 1955. 

Smith, Gerald H. American publisher, b. 
Swampscott, Mass., 1913 (?), d. Princeton, 
N.J., June 18, 1955. 

Smith, Sir Keith Macpherson. Australian 
aviator, b. Adelaide, South Australia, Dec. 
20 1890, d. Sydney, Australia, Dec. 19, 
1955. 

Somcrvell, Gen. Brehon Burke. American 
army officer, b. Little Rock, Ark., May 9, 
1892, d. Ocala, Fla., Feb. 13, 1955. 

Sprague, Vice-Admiral Clifton A. U.S. naval 
officer, b. Jan. 8, 1896, d. San Diego, Calif., 
Apr. 11, 1955. 

Stael, Nicolas de. Artist of the contemporary 
French school of abstract art, b. St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, 1914 (?), d. Antibes, France, 
Mar. 18, 1955. 

Stearns, Frank B. Early automobile maker, 
b. Berea, Ohio, 1879, d. Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 5, 1955. 

Steele, Capt. George Washington, Jr. Ameri- 
can naval officer, b. Marion, Ind., June 19, 
1879, d. Pasadena, Calif., Feb. 8, 1955. 

Steiner, Herman. United States chess cham- 
pion, (1948-51), b. Czechoslovakia, 1905 
(?), d. Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 25, 1955. 

Sterling, Andrew B. American songwriter, b. 
New York, N.Y., 1875 (?), d. Stamford, 
Conn., Aug. 11, 1955. Among his hit tunes 
was Wait till the Sun Shines, Nellie. 

Stetson, Henry Crosby. American oceanogra- 
pher, b. Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 10, 1900, 
d. at sea, on board research vessel Atlantis, 
off Antofogasta, Chile, Dec. 5, 1955. 

Stevens, Wallace. Poet and insurance execu- 
tive, b. Reading, Pa., Oct. 2, 1879, d. Hart- 
ford, Conn., Aug. 2, 1955. 
Stone, Herbert L. American yachtsman, b. 
1871 (?), d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 27, 
1955. 

Storrs, Sir Ronald, British administrator, b. 
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Nov. 19, 1881, d. London, Eng., Nov. 1, 
1955. 

Stoughton, Arthur Alexander. American archi- 
tect, b. Mount Vernon, N.Y., Apr. 2, 1867, 
d. (ibid), Jan. 13, 1955. 

Stryker, Lloyd Paul. American criminal law- 
yer, b. Chicago, 111., June 5, 1885, d. New 
York, N.Y., June 21, 1955. 

Subasich, Dr. Ivan. Yugoslav statesman, b. 
Vukova, Gorica, Yugoslavia, 1892, d. Za- 
greb, Yugoslavia, Mar. 23, 1955. 

Summerall, Gen. Charles Pelot. American 
army officer, b. Lake City, Fla., Mar. 4, 
1867, d. Washington, D C., May 14, 1955. 

Sumncr, Dr. James Batcheller. American bio- 
chemist, b. Canton, Mass., Nov. 19, 1887, 
d. Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1955. 

Suydam, Henry W. Chief of the U.S. State 
Department news division, b. Brooklyn, 
N.Y., May 19, 1891, d. Washington, B.C., 
Dec. 11, 1955. 

Tanguy, Yves. Surrealist painter, b. Paris, 
France, Jan. 5, 1900, d. Waterbury, Conn., 
Jan. 15, 1955. 

Tansley, Sir Arthur George. British ecologist, 
b. 1871, d. Grantchester, Cambridge, Eng., 
Nov. 23, 1955. % 

Tarle, Dr. Eugene. Soviet historian, b. 1873 
(?), d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., Jan. 6, 1955. 

Taylor, William Osgood. American newspaper 
publisher, b. Nashua, N.H., Jan. 8, 1871, d. 
Marion, Mass., July 15, 1955. 

Teilhard de Chardin, Rev. Pierre, S. J. Pa- 
leontologist, b. Clermont-Ferrand, France, 
1881, d. New York, N.Y., Apr. 10, 1955. 

Tenani, Mario. Italian geophysicist and 
meteorologist, b. 1886 ( ?), d. Genoa, Italy, 
May 1, 1955. 

Thornycroft, Tom. British yacht designer and 
racing helmsman, b. 1881 (?), d. Basing- 
stoke, Eng., June 6, 1955. 

Thurstone, Dr. Louis Leon. American psy- 
chologist, b. Chicago, 111., May 29, 1887, d. 
Chapel Hill, N.C., Sept. 30, 1955. 

Tiffin, Arthur E. British labor union leader, 
b. 1895 (?), d. Dec. 27, 1955. 

Tobin, Daniel J. American labor leader, b. 
Ireland, 1875 (?), d. Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nov. 14, 1955. 

Topping, Dr. Andrew. International authority 
on public health, b. Dec. 20, 1890, d. Lon- 
don, Eng., Aug. 28, 1955. 

Towers, Admiral John Henry. American naval 
officer, b. Rome, Ga., Jan. 30, 1885, d. New 
York, N.Y., Apr. 30, 1955. 

Tribhubana Bir Bikram. King of Nepal, b. 
1907, d. Zurich, Switzerland, Mar. 13, 1955, 

Troyanovsky, Alexander Antonovich. Soviet 



diplomat, b. Jan. 1, 1882, d. U.S.S.R., June 
23, 1955. 

Twombly, Henry Bancroft. American lawyer, 
b. Albany N.Y., Nov. 10, 1862, d. Summit, 
N.J., Feb. 28, 1955. 

Udaipur, Sir Bhopal Singh Bahadar, Maha- 
raja of. Indian ruler, b. Feb. 22, 1884, d. 
July 4, 1955. 

Utrillo, Maurice, French painter, b. Paris, 
France, Dec. 26, 1883, d. Dax, France, Nov. 
5, 1955. 

Vail, Richard Bachelor. Former U.S. Congress- 
man, b. Chicago, 111., Aug. 31, 1895, d. 
(ibid), July 29, 1955. 

Vetlescn, Georg Unger. Shipping executive, b. 
Oslo, Norway, 1889 (?), d. New York, 
N.Y., Mar. 22, 1955. 

Villanucva, Dr. Jose Gabino. Bolivian official, 
b. 1874 (?), d. La Paz, Bolivia, Mar. 25, 
1955. 

Vollmer, August. American criminologist, b. 
New Orleans, La., Mar. 7, 1876, d. Berke- 
ley, Calif., Nov. 4, 1955. 

Vollmer, Lula. American author and play- 
wright, b. Keyser, N.C., d. New York, N.Y., 
May 2, 1955. 

von Dirksen, Herbert. Former German diplo- 
mat, b. 1882 (?), d. Munich, Germany, 
Dec. 19, 1955. 

von Prittwitz und Gaffron, Dr. Friedrich. 
German diplomat, b. Stuttgart, Germany, 
Sept. 1, 1884, d. Munich, Germany, Sept. 
1, 1955. 

Wade, Herbert Treadwell, American editor, 
b. New York, N.Y., Sept. 2 T 1872, d. New 
Canaan, Conn., Mar. 18, 1955. 

Wagner, John Peter ("Honus"). American 
former baseball player, b. Carnegie, Pa., 
Feb. 24, 1874, d. (ibid), Dec. 6, 1955. 

Walrath, Russell J. American cartographer, 
b. Brooklyn, N.Y., 1882 ( ?), d. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., June 7, 1955. 

Walsh, J. Brandon. American songwriter and 
creator of comic strip "Little Annie Roo- 
nie," b. 1878 ( ?), d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 
13, 1955. 

Wambaugh, Dr. Sarah. American plebiscite 
expert, b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Mar. 6, 1882, d. 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 12, 1955. 

Ward, Arch. American sports editor and 
writer, b. Irwin, 111., Dec. 27, 1896, d. Chi- 
cago, 111., July 8, 1955. 

Warner, Langdon. Archaeologist, b. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Aug. 1, 1881, d. (ibid), June 
9, 1955. 

Watson, James Murray, British editor, b. 
Kircudbright, Scotland, Aug. 26, 1888, d. 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Nov. 2, 1955, 
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Watson, Sir Malcolm. British medical doctor, 
Specializing in tropical diseases, b. Bridge- 
Of-Allan, Stirlings, Scotland, Aug. 24, 1873, 
<t Peaslake, Surrey, Eng., Dec. 28, 1955. 

Weyl, Dr. Hermann. Mathematician, b. Elms- 
horn, Germany, Nov. 9, 1885, dL Zurich, 
Switzerland, Dec. 8, 1955. 

White, Walter Francis. Executive secretary 
Oi the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, b. Atlanta, 
Ga., July 1, 1893, d. New York, N.Y H Mar. 
21, 1955. 

White, William Chapman. American author 
and columnist, b. Reading, Pa., Feb. 20, 
1903, d. Washington, B.C., Nov. 28, 1955. 

Wlschnitzer, Dr. Mark. Historian, b. Rovno, 
Russia, May 10, 1882, d. Tel Aviv, Israel, 
Oct. 16, 1955. 

Wolgast, Ad. Former world's lightweight box- 
fog champion (191O-12), b. Cadillac, Mich., 
1888 (?), d. Camarillo, Calif., Apr. 15, 
1955. 

Wood, Dr. Robert Williams. American physi- 
dst, b. Concord, Mass., May 2, 1868, d. 
Amityville, N.Y., Aug. 11, 1955. 

Woodward, William, Jr. American financier, 
sportsman, and racehorse owner, b. New 
York, N.Y., June 12, 1920, d. Oyster Bay, 
N.Y., Oct. 30, 1955. 

Wormser, I(saac) Maurice. American lawyer 
and professor of law, b. New York, N.Y., 
May 26, 1887, d. (ibid), Oct. 22, 1955. 

Wreden, Nicholas. American book editor and 
publishing executive, b. St. Petersburg, 
Russia, Nov. 30, 1901, d. Lawrence, Mass., 
Aug. 6, 1955. 

Wyman, Phillips. American magazine pub- 
lisher, b. Evanston, 111., May 24, 1895, d. 
May 28, 1955. 

Yaskin, Dr. Joseph C. American neurologist, 
b. Russia, 1891 (?), d. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aug. 10, 1955. 

York, Archbishop of. See Garbett, Dr. Cyril 
Forster. 

Young, Charles Duncanson. American rail- 
road executive, b. Washington, D.C., May 
10, 1878, d. Philadelphia, Pa., May 13, 1955. 

Young, Denton True ("Cy"). American base- 
ball player, b. Gilmore, Ohio, Mar. 29, 
1867, d. Newcomerstown, Ohio, Nov. 4, 
1955. 

Young-Hunter, John. American painter, b. 
Glasgow, Scotland, Oct. 29, 1874, d. Taos, 
N.M., Aug. 9, 1955. 

Zadeh, Sheikh ul Islam Ali. Soviet Moslem 
religious leader, b. 1871 ( ?), d. Baku, Azer- 
baijan, about Dec. 20, 1955. 

Zimmer, H. Ward. Electrical concern execu- 



tive, b. 1898, d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 28, 

1955. 

NEPAL. An independent kingdom between 
Tibet and India. Area: 54,000 sq.mi. The 
territory includes Mount Everest (29,002 ft. 
high). Pop. (1953 est.): 8,596,000. Capital: 
Katmandu (pop. about 175,000). The econ- 
omy of Nepal depends primarily on agricul- 
ture and livestock. Rice, jute, hides, cattle, 
lumber, oilseeds, medicinal herbs, and ghee 
are the main exports. 

Budget (1952-53): revenue Rs40,104,000; 
expenditure Rs52,929,000. In 1951 the King 
announced that Nepal would be governed ac- 
cording to a democratic constitution to be 
framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on 
adult suffrage. An interim government was 
formed. Elections for a Constituent Assembly 
were planned for 1955 but on Mar. 2, 1955, 
the then Crown Prince dismissed the Cabinet 
and introduced direct rule "for the time be- 
ing." Ruler: King Mahendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Dev (born in 1921; succeeded Mar. 14, 
1955). On Oct. 10, the government announced 
a 10 million five-year development plan, 
with priority for means of communication. 

NETHERLANDS. A constitutional mon- 
archy of north western Europe. Capital, Am- 
sterdam ; seat of the Government, The Hague. 
Area: 15,764 sq.mi. The population was esti- 
mated at 10,747,000 on July 1, 1955. Chief 
cities (1955 est. pop.): Amsterdam, 863,802; 
Rotterdam, 712,513; The Hague ('s Graven- 
hage), 596,675. 

Production. Agriculture, manufacturing, 
commerce, and mining are the principal in- 
dustries. Chief agricultural products in 1954 
(metric tons): wheat, 397,000; barley, 207,- 
800; rye, 515,400; oats, 466,600; potatoes, 
3,999,100; and sugar beets, 3,061,900. The 
Netherlands, in 1954, produced: cheese, 147,- 
000 tons; butter, 81,600 tons; milk, 5,863,000 
tons; and eggs, 287,500,000 doz. 

Government. The 1955 budget estimates an- 
ticipated 6,045 million guilders revenue and 
6,613 million expenditure. The Constitution of 
1814, with its various amendments, vests ex- 
ecutive power exclusively in the sovereign 
while legislative authority rests co-jointly in 
the sovereign and the States-General (Parlia- 
ment). Sovereign: Queen Juliana. Premier: 
Dr. Willem Drees. 

Events, 1955. In the spring, Parliament gave 
somewhat reluctant approval to the Paris 
accords restoring German sovereignty and ad- 
mitting that country into NATO. On May 5, 
as Germany celebrated her rewon sovereignty, 
the Netherlands marked the tenth anniversary 
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of liberation. Premier Willem Drees' coalition 
Cabinet found itself in serious trouble in mid- 
May. A bill ran into stiff opposition from 
Drees' own party, the Socialists, while their 
coalition partners, the Catholics, sponsored 
it. The Labor Party refused to heed their lead- 
er's appeal. Drees tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet to the Queen. Even as dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and a new general election 
appeared as the only way out the crisis was 
settled and on June 2 Drees withdrew his 
resignation. 

The Netherlands' "Union" with its former 
colony, Indonesia, moved towards final dis- 
solution. At The Hague on December 10, the 
foreign ministers of the two countries initiated 
discussion of a three-point program aimed at 
the formal abrogation of the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian Union (which had already been agreed 
upon in principle in 1054). On December 13, 
the two parties agreed to move their confer- 
ence to Geneva. In March, the Government 
embarked on an economic program designed 
to bar inflationary trends. 

NETHERLANDS AND FLEMISH LITERA- 
TURE. The novel De Thuhwacht, by Dola de 
Jong, depicts a Lesbian tragedy sharply and 
unscntimcntally. Marnix Gijsen's De budste 
Zoon, is a bitter portrait of a family of con- 
flicting bohcmian and bouigeois elements. 
Anna Blaman's Op leven en dood is con- 
cerned with social and metaphysical prob- 
lems. Siegfried E. van P mag's De Hebreeuws 
Lichtekooi is a nostalgic description of Jewish 
bohemian circles in Western Europe before 
World War I. In DC Qnrustzaaier, Willem 
van Maanen criticizes the inertia of Dutch 
society. Typical of the unhappy younger gen- 
eration are David de Jong's unmasking of 
ideals in De Glazen Wand, and Simon Vinke- 
noog's pcssismistic Zolang te water. 

Among short stories were: Rein Blijstra's 
captivating, analytical Hoogtevrees and well 
balanced Sckot in de bergen; Bordewijk's 
weirdly humorous collection Mrvrouw en 
Meneer Richeboh; Albert Ilelman's funny 
Spokendans; and Adriaan van der Veen's tor- 
menting Alibi voor het onvolkvmen hart. 

Poetry. Guillaume van der Graft in Vogels 
*n Vissen uses prosodic forms that are very 
close to vernacular language and yet highly 
poetic. M. Vasalis's penetrating force strikes 
one again in Vergezichten en gezichten. The 
war poetry of Clara Eggink in De rand van 
de horizon, remains outstanding. The night- 
mare of the concentration camps has not 
stopped torturing Ed. Hoornik; in his vol- 
ume, Na jaren, he tries desperately to take 



part again in everyday life but discovers 
Dachau everywhere. In Twee Vaderlanden by 
Willem Brandt, an emigrant dreams of Java- 
nese streets while walking in Amsterdam. 
South African N. P. van Wijk Louw's often 
vlbionary poetry in Nuwe Verse, expresses his 
longing for a life of greater dimensions. A. 
Marja confesses in his charming Confidentieel 
that the inner struggle between bourgeois and 
artist ends too often in the latter's defeat. For 
Hektor Vander Eede, life is full of wonder 
and tenderness; but Louis de Schutter has 
nothing but disgust for it in his Ik heb geen 
mes. His poetical forms are close to the fast- 
growing experimentalist school. 

Essay and Drama. Notable non-fiction in- 
cluded Hella Haasse's Zeljportrct ah legk- 
aart ; Henrik Scholte's writings of his Greek 
travels, Van Nauvkaa tot Paulus; Bertus Aaf- 
jes's poetic sketches of life in Egypt, M or gen 
bloeien de abrikozen; and A. den Doolard's 
Het land van Tito. 

Two dramas in verse by Ed. Hoornik were 
produced: Ka'in's Geslacht, in which man's 
technical advancement is contrasted with his 
continuing subjection to primitive instincts, 
and De Zeewoli, a work of moods. Othei 
plays: Abel Herzberp's Herodes, treating race 
and power problems; South African D. J. 
Opperman's tragedy in alexandrines, Penan- 
dros van Korinthe ; and Hugo Claus' tender 
modern tragedy, Een bruid in de M or gen, 

NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. An oversea* 
possession of the Netherlands comprising two 
groups of islands 500 miles apait. One group, 
just north of \enezuela, includes Aruba, 
Bonaire, and Curasao. The other, just east of 
the Virgin Islands, includes. Saba t St. Eusta- 
tius, and the southern part of St. Martin. 
Total area: 40^ sq mi. Pop. (1953): 178,000. 
Capital: WillemMad. 

Production and Trade. The refining of im- 
ported crude oils is the chief industry; 41- 
458,666 metric tons of refined oil were ex- 
ported in 1953. Approximately 100,000 tons 
of calcium phosphate are produced yearly 
Foreign trade (1954, in NA guilders) : imports 
(f.o.b.) 1,544 million; exports, 1,455 million. 
(In 1955 one Netherlands Antilles guilder 
equaled U.S.$0.5376.) 

Government. Budget estimates (1954): 
levenue 32,821,061 Antillian guilders; expen- 
diture 32,713,797 Antillian guilders. Nether- 
lands Antilles is represented by a governor 
who has executive power in external affairs. 
The powers of the central government were 
greatly reduced with respect to internal affairs 
which are mainly the responsibility of the 
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elected local institutions. Governor: Dr. 
A. A. M. Struycken. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. See INDO- 
NESIA. 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES. See NETH- 
ERLANDS ANTILLES. 

NEVADA. A mountain State. Area: 110,- 
690 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census). 160,083. Chief 
cities (1950 census): Carson City (capital), 
3,082; Reno, 32,497; Las Vegas, 24,624; 
Sparks, 8,203. Nickname, The Silver State. 
Motto, All for Our Country. Emblem, Sage- 
brush. Bird (unofficial), Mountain Bluebird. 
Tree, Single-leaf Pinon. Entered the Union, 
Oct. 31, 1864. See EDUCATION, MINERALS, 
SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS: 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $32,831,000; general expendi- 
ture, $31,600,000. 

Legislation. The Nevada Legislature met in 
regular session from January 17 to March 25. 
Revenue measures enacted included a 2 per- 
cent sales tax, increased taxes on gross intake 
of gaming casinos, and a motor vehicle fuel 
tax increase. A mandatory 70-cent school tax 
was levied on all property in each county to 
replace the previous system of levying by in- 
dividual districts. New legislation provides 
that school affairs in each county will come 
under the jurisdiction of a single board. An- 
other act provides that public school teachers 
and other public employees who advocate 
overthrow of the government by unlawful 
means may be discharged. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was empowered to li- 
cense and inspect private schools and colleges. 
The legislature repealed the presidential pri- 
mary law enacted in 1953. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Charles H. Rus- 
sell; Lieut. Governor, Rex Bell; Secretary of 
State, John Koontz ; Attorney General, Har- 
vey Dickerson ; State Treasurer, Dan W. 
Franks; State Controller, Peter Merialdo. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. A maritime province 
of eastern Canada. Area: 27,985 sq.mi., of 
which 27,473 sq.mi. are land area. Pop. (1955 
est.): 558,000. Chief cities: Fredericton (cap- 
ital) 16,018 inhabitants; Saint John, 50,779; 
Moncton, 27,334; Edmundston, 10,753. 

Production. Total area of field crops (1954) 
was 657,000 acres, valued at $28,048,000. Chief 
field crops (1954): Potatoes, 10,123,000 bu.; 
oats, 4,896,000 bu.; tame hay, 792,000 tons, 
field roots, 31,000 tons. Value for fur pelt pro- 
duction amounted to $285,300 in the season 
1953-54. 

Government Estimates for fiscal year 1955- 



56: net general revenue, $49,171,000; net gen- 
eral expenditure, $51,399,000. The executive 
authority is vested in a lieutenant governor 
who is advised by a ministry of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Ten members in the Senate 
and 10 members in the House of Commons 
represent New Brunswick in the Federal Par- 
liament at Ottawa. Lt. Gov., D. L. MacLaren ; 
Premier, Hugh John Flemming. 

NEW CALEDONIA. A territory of France 
in the southwest Pacific, 850 miles east of 
Australia, comprising the island of New Cale- 
donia and its dependencies. Area (excluding 
dependent islands): 8,548 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 
est.): 62,315. Capital: Noumea (10,466 in- 
habitants in 1946). 

Production and Trade. Coffee, copra, cot- 
ton, manioc, maize, tobacco, bananas, and 
pineapples are principal agricultural crops. 
Mineral output (1953): chrome ore 60,000 
metric tons, nickel ore 25,000 metric tons. 
Foreign trade (1953): imports 1,500.1 million 
C.F.P. francs; exports 1,369 million C.F.P. 
francs. One C.F.P. (Colonies Franchises du 
Pacifique) franc equals 5.50 metropolitan 
francs. 

Government. Finance (1954): The local 
budget balanced revenue and expenditure at 
595 million francs. A governor heads the ad- 
ministration of New Caledonia. There is a 
privy council, and an elected general council. 
Governor: Rene Hoffherr. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. Once the oldest colony 
of the British Empire, Newfoundland is the 
newest and most easterly province of Canada, 
which entered Confederation on Apr. 1, 1949. 
It comprises the Coast of Labrador on the 
mainland which is north of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and on the Atlantic Ocean. Capi- 
tal, St. John's. Area: 155,364 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 
est.): 412,000. Chief urban centers (1951 cen- 
sus): St. John's (capital), 52,873 inhabitants; 
Corner Brook, 10,276; Wabana, 6,460; Wind- 
sor, 3,674; Curling, 3,559; Carboncar, 3,351. 

Production. The greater part of the popu- 
lation lives on the returns from fish products, 
newsprint, and mineral ores, which arc pro- 
duced mostly for export. Agriculture has a 
minor role and is largely a part-time occupa- 
tion. Mineral production in 1954 was valued 
at $42,898,033. 

Government. Estimates for fiscal year 1955- 
56 are: net general revenue, $32,562,000; net 
general expenditure, $42,517,000. Preliminary 
figures for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1955: 
$32,649,000 for net general revenue; $40,314,- 
000 for net general expenditure. Executive 
authority is vested in a Lieutenant Governor 
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who is advised by a ministry of the Legisla- 
ture. The Legislature consists of 28 members 
elected for a 5-year term by popular vote. 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir Leonard Cecil Out- 
erbridge. 

NEW GUINEA. A large island, situated 
north of Australia. It comprises Netherlands 
New Guinea, North East New Guinea the 
mainland part of the Australian mandated 
Territory of New Guinea and Papua a 
Territory of Australia. Total area: 308,486 
sq.mi. Pop.: about one million. See NEW 
GUINEA, TRUST TERRITORY OF; PAPUA. 

NEW GUINEA. TRUST TERRITORY OF. 
A southwestern Pacific territory. On Dec. 13, 
1946, it was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the United Nations Trusteeship Committee, 
and continued to be administered by Aus- 
tralia. The territory includes: North East 
New Guinea, Bismarck Archipelago, and part 
of the Solomon Islands. Chief towns: Rabaul, 
Aitape, Lae, Madang, Monumbo, Morobe, 
Salamaua, Vanimo, and Wewak. 

Production and Trade. The chief agricul- 
tural products are cacao, rubber, coffee, and 
coconuts. Gold is the most important mineral 
produced. Foreign trade (1953-54): imports, 
9,444,628; exports, 9,192,110. % 

Government. Finance (1953-54): revenue 
and expenditure balanced at 5,094,789. The 
New Guinea Trust Territory and that of 
Papua are governed in an Administrative 
Union. Administrator: D. M. Cleland. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. A New England State. 
Area: 9,210 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 533,- 
242. Chief cities: Concord (capital), 27,988; 
Manchester, 82,732; Nashua, 34,669; Ports- 
mouth, 18,830; Berlin, 16,615; Dover, 15,874; 
Keene, 15,638. Nickname, The Granite State. 
Motto, Live Free or Die. Flower, Purple Li- 
lac. Bird (unofficial), Purple Finch. Song (un- 
official), Old New Hampshire. Entered the 
Union, June 21, 1788. See EDUCATION, MIN- 
ERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $62,524,000; general expenditure, $50,- 
314,000. 

Legislation. The New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture met in regular session from January 5th 
to August 5th. Integration of the state retire- 
ment system with federal social security was 
authorized. 

The New England Higher Education Com- 
pact was ratified. The legal minimum wage 
was raised to 75 cents an hour. 

Officers, 1955, Governor, Lane Dwinell; 
Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of State, 



Enoch D. Fuller; Attorney General, Louis C. 
Wyman; State Treasurer, Alfred S. Cloues; 
State Comptroller, Arthur E. Bean. 

NEW HEBRIDES. A group of some 80 is- 
lands in the south Pacific, under joint admin- 
istration of British and French officials. The 
chief islands of the group are Espiritu Santo, 
Malekula, Epi, Ambrym, Efate, Erromanga, 
and Tanna. Total area: 5,700 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1954): 53,421. Capital: Vila. Copra, sugar 
cane, oranges, bananas, coconuts, coffee, and 
cacao are the main products. Foreign trade 
(1954): imports 1,243,841; exports 1,660,- 
558. Finance (1954): revenue 278,000; ex- 
penditure 304,000. The British High Com- 
missioner and the French High Commissioner 
administer the islands. 

NEW JERSEY. A middle Atlantic State. 
Area: 8,204 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census) : 4,835,- 
329. Chief cities: Trenton (capital), 128,009; 
Newark, 438,776; Jersey City, 299,017; Pater- 
son, 139,336; Camden, 124,555; Elizabeth, 
112,817; East Orange, 79,340; Bayonne, 77,- 
203; Clifton, 64,511; Atlantic City, 61,657. 
Nickname, The Garden State. Motto, Liberty 
and Prosperity. Flower, Purple Violet. Bird, 
Eastern Goldfinch. Song (unofficial), New Jer- 
sey Loyalty Song. Entered the Union, Dec. 
18, 1787. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $852,151,000; general expenditure, $397,- 
007,000. 

Elections. New Jersey State elections were 
held Nov. 8, 1955, for 11 State Senators and 
60 State Assemblymen. 

Legislation. The New Jersey legislature met 
in regular session from January 11, 1955, into 
January of 1956. Since the 1955 session had 
not adjourned at the end of the year, a num- 
ber of measures were still pending either in 
the legislature or were awaiting action by the 
governor. A general appropriation bill of more 
than $284 million for the year was adopted. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Robert B. Mey- 
ner; Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of 
State, Edward J. Patten; Attorney General, 
Grover C. Richman, Jr.; State Treasurer, 
Archibald S. Alexander; State Auditor, Frank 
Durand. 

NEW MEXICO. A mountain state. Area: 
122,634 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 681,187. 
Chief cities: Santa Fe (capital), 27,998; Al- 
buquerque, 96,815; Roswell, 25,738; Carls- 
bad, 17,318; Clovis, 17,318. Nickname, The 
Land of Enchantment. Motto, Crescit Eundo 
(It Grows As It Goes). Flower, Yucca Flower. 
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Bird. Road Runner. Song, 0, Fair \ew M ex- 
it o. Entered the Union, Jan. 6, 1912. See EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS AND METALS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1^54, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $137,117,000; general expenditure, $114,- 
922,000. 

Legislation. The legislature met in regular 
Cession from January 11 to March 12, and in 
special session from September 26 to October 
6. Cigarette taxes were raised from 4 to 5 
cents on a package of twenty. Bonds of $3,- 
250,000 were authorized to finance construc- 
tion of State institutions. A nine-member In- 
dian Commission, at least four members of 
which must be of Indian blood, was estab- 
lished to plan for the time when the Federal 
Government ends its trusteeship over the In- 
dians. A Forest Conservation Commission was 
created to initiate the State's first State-spon- 
sored reforestation and range- reseeding pro- 
gram. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, John Field Simms; 
Lieut. Governor, Joseph M. Montoya; Sec- 
retary of State, Mrs. Natalie S. Buck; Attor- 
ney General, Richard H. Robinson; State 
Treasurer, Joseph B. Grant; State Auditor, 
J, D. Hannah. 

NEWS AGENCIES. A partial list of some 
of the important news-gathering agencies in 
the world is presented in the accompanying 
lines> 

Agence France-Presse (AFP), founded in 
September 1944. General Manager: Jean 
Marin, 13, Place de la Bourse, Paris, France. 

Associated Press (AP), The, founded in 
1848; present corporation formed 1900. Pres- 
ident: Robert McLean, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Canadian Press (CP), The, founded in 1917. 
President: R. J. Rankin, 55 University Ave., 
Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 

Exchange Telegraph Company, Ltd., estab- 
lished in 1872. Secretary: Eric H. Martin, 64 
Cannon St., London, E.C.4, England. 

International News Service (INS), founded 
in 1909. General Manager: Philip G. Reed, 
235 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc. 
President, Ernest Cuneo, 229 West 43rd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Press Association, Ltd., founded in 1868. 
General Manager: Edward W. Da vies, 85 Fleet 
St., London E.C.4, England. 

Press Wireless, Inc., founded in 1929. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer: Wm. J. McCambridge, 
6^0 First Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Reuters News Service, founded in 1849. 



General Manager: Sir C. Chancellor, 85 Fleet 
Street, London E.C.4, England. 

United Press Associations (UP), founded in 
1907. President: Frank H. Bartholomew, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

NEWSPAPERS. New high records in cir- 
culation and advertising were accompanied 
by increased costs, particularly of newsprint. 
Advertising volume was about 10 percent 
higher in 1955 than in 1954. The supply of 
newsprint fell short of actual needs: although 
production increased by 3.8 percent to 7,473,- 
489 tons in 1955, consumption was expected 
to increase 5 percent during the same period. 
In the last quarter of the year the price of 
newsprint was raised $4 or $5 a ton by prac- 
tically all mills. 

The trade publication Editor and Publisher 
reported a weekday circulation of 56,147,357 
copies, an increase of about 1 million. Sales 
of 541 Sunday newspapers were 46,447,658. 

Little progress was made in fields of cen- 
sorship, government control of news, and of- 
ficial secrecy. Editors and publishers contin- 
ued their efforts to modify the practice of 
withholding news on the grounds of national 
security, a discretionary power held by the 
heads of certain Federal agencies. One gain 
was made however, as the Argentine news- 
paper La Prensa, which had beeen seized by 
the government, resumed publication in Feb- 
ruary 1956. 

In the United States there were a number 
of legal cases affecting the press. The U.S. At- 
torney General filed an antitrust suit against 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the Association of Advertising Agencies 
and other defendants, claiming that the prac- 
tice of newspapers allowing discounts of 15 
percent to recognized agencies of established 
credit standing was in restraint of trade. 

The Supreme Court refused to review the 
conviction of 3 newspapermen who took pho- 
tographs in a courtroom after they had been 
ordered by a judge not to do so. In another 
case the Court ruled that newspapers had not 
been deprived of any legal right to be present 
in courtrooms when the judge excluded re- 
porters from the Jelke trial. 

A plan to make a comprehensive study of 
daily newspaper performance in covering the 
1956 presidential campaign was rejected as 
being too difficult to achieve. 

Several important sales of newspapers were 
made. The St. Louis Globe Democrat was sold 
to Samuel I. Newhouse for $6,250,000; he 
later purchased the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
and the Huntsville (Ala.) Times, together 
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with various radio and television stations for 
$18 million. The Knight interests bought the 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, and James G. 
Stahlman acquired full ownership of the Nash- 
ville Banner. The Daniels family, directors of 
the Raleigh News and Observer, bought the 
afternoon Times of that city. In Augusta, Ga., 
the owners of the Chronicle purchased the 
afternoon Herald. 

One of many costly strikes led to the death 
of the Brooklyn Eagle ; another shut down all 
Detroit newspapers at the end of the year. 
A strike against the Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan was unsuccessful as the newspaper 
continued publication. 

The Newspaper Guild reported a member- 
ship of 27,469. In a bitter contest for the of- 
fice, Joseph Collins was elected president of 
the Guild. The issue of alleged Communistic 
membership or leanings on the part of em- 
ployees of the news departments of news- 
papers was sharply debated. Congressional 
committees held public hearings, and The New 
York Times discharged a copy editor who re- 
fused to tell a Congressional committee 
whether or not he had been a Communist. 

In Great Britain, a strike in April shut 
down most of the British press for 27 Says. 
A survey of British press ownership showed 
that 3 publishing groups accounted for one- 
half of the total daily sales of 29 million 
copies. The British government ended its con- 
trol over newspaper size. 

MEW YORK. A middle Atlantic State. 
Area: 49,576 sq.mi. Population (1950 census) : 
14,830,192. Chief cities (1950 census): Albany 
(capital), 134,995 ; New York City, 7,891,957 ; 
Buffalo, 580,132; Rochester, 332,488; Syra- 
cuse, 220,583; Yonkers, 152,798; Utica, 101,- 
531 ; Schenectady, 91,785. Nickname, The Em- 
pire State. Motto, Excelsior (Higher). Flower, 
Rose. Bird, none. Song (Four unofficial). En- 
tered the Union, July 26, 1788. See EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $1,705,094,000; general expenditure, 
$1,512,227,000. 

Legislation. The New York Legislature met 
in regular session from Jan. 5 to Apr. 2, 1955. 
Appropriations for the year amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,259 million about $116 mil- 
lion over last year's record high. 

A nine-member Judicial Conference was es- 
tablished to provide more efficient administra- 
tion of the State courts. A Joint Legislative 
Committee on Government Operations 
("Watch Dog Committee") was established. 




New York's Governor Aver ell Harriman was 
1955 "dark horse" tor 1956 Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. 

Salaries of several categories of state em- 
ployees wese increased. 

In the field of education, the number of 
scholarships for regular college and univdjsUy 
work and for nursing training was increased; 
$1,500,000 was appropriated for additional id 
to school districts with fast-growing popula- 
tions ; and the State's emergency school build- 
ing program was continued for a year. A mew 
classification and compensation schedule In- 
volving numerous salary increases wits set up 
for faculty members and other employees of 
State institutions of higher education. 

A series of interstate highway routes was 
designated, putting the State in line for in- 
creased federal highway aid. Permissive legis- 
lation was passed for a $600 million bridge ipad 
highway construction program in New Ifork 
City. 

Other legislation brought New York into 
conformity with the uniform truck lighjjng 
standards developed by the Eastern Regional 
Highway Safety Conference* Six bills jirere 
passed to deal with problems of juvenile de- 
linquency and the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles was ratified. A series of 6 important 
housing bills was approved, including a key 
measure designed to fill the gap between pub- 
lic low-rent bousing and private housing. 
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The State Department of Conservation was 
authorized to collaborate with Pennsylvania 
in fixing uniform open seasons, minimum size 
limits, and taking limits for fish in the Dela- 
ware River. Assistance by civil defense work- 
ers in natural disasters and emergencies was 
authorized. Discrimination because of race or 
creed in publicly assisted housing accommoda- 
tions was outlawed. 

Final legislative action was taken on a num- 
ber of constitutional amendments. Among 
those subsequently approved by the voters 
were one increasing the maximum amount of 
cash subsidies the State may pay in one year 
for low-rent, public assisted housing ; one ex- 
tending absentee voting privileges to persons 
unable to come to the polls because of illness 
or physical disability; and one authorizing the 
state comptroller to supervise and equalize 
real estate evaluations and taxation. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Averell Harriman ; 
Lieut. Governor, George B. DeLuca; Secre- 
tary of State, Carmine G. DeSapio ; Attorney 
General, Jacob K. Javits; State Comptroller, 
Arthur Levitt. 

NEW ZEALAND. A member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean. Total area (exclusive of island 
territories): 103,736 sq.mi. Population (1955 
est.): 2,131,000. Chief cities (1955): Auck- 
land, 373,000; Christchurch, 190,000; Welling- 
ton, 143,000; Dunedin, 100,000. 

Production and Trade. In spite of the ex- 
pansion of industry, New Zealand's economy 
still depends upon agriculture and grazing. 
Wool is the most important trading asset. In 
1954 imports were valued at NZ245.2 mil- 
lion; exports, NZ244 million (NZ258.6 mil- 
lion in 1955). 

Government. The budget for 1955-56 esti- 
mated current consolidated fund expenditure 
at 190.3 million and receipts at 192.7 mil- 
lion. Executive power is vested in a Governor- 
General, appointed by the Crown for 5 years 
on recommendation of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment. Legislative power rests with a Par- 
liament of one chamber. Prime Minister: Sid- 
ney G. Holland. 

Events, 1955. In an effort to speed popula- 
tion growth the target for new settlers was 
set at 15,000 annually. In 1954-55 the number 
of assisted immigrants was about 4,000. In 
November the Government arranged for 1,500 
people from Austria and Germany to fill the 
gap made by expected British people who re- 
mained at home, 

The discovery of uranium deposits on South 
Island in November started a prospecting 



wave, although ownership of uranium was 
legally vested in the Government. The report 
of the constitutional convention held at the 
end of 1954 in Western Samoa, over which 
New Zealand holds a UN trusteeship, was 
discussed in the summer of 1955. It was clear 
that the Samoans wished to have their institu- 
tions modeled on the British parliamentary 
system of government. 

New Zealand planned to increase its mili- 
tary contribution to the defense of southeast- 
ern Asia. This decision would ease Britain's 
burden in Malaya, where British forces had 
been struggling with Communist guerrillas for 
7 years. In September the first members of a 
New Zealand air squadron reached Singapore. 

NGO DINH DIEM. President of South 
Vietnam, he was inaugurated on Oct. 26, 
1955. See VIETNAM. 

NICARAGUA. A central American repub- 
lic. Area: 57,143 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 
1,203,113. Chief cities: Managua (capital), 
196,032 inhabitants in 1955; Matagalpa, 145,- 
175; Leon, 139,292; Chinandega, 17,979. 

Production. Nicaragua is primarily an agri- 
cultural and pastoral country. The major ex- 
port crops are coffee and cotton. Forests oc- 
cupy some 70 percent of the total area. Other 
products include beans, bananas, sesame, 
maize, rice and sugar. 

In 1954 imports (f.o.b ) were valued at 
U.S.$58.31 million; exports, U.S.$54.62 mil- 
lion. 

Government. Budget (1954-55): revenue 
and expenditure were estimated to balance at 
C$258 million. Five cordobas (C$) equal U.S.- 
$1. Nicaragua is divided into 14 departments, 
2 comarcas (territories), and 1 National Dis- 
trict. The Constitution of Nov. 1, 1950, pro- 
vides for legislative power to be vested in a 
Congress of two houses. President: Gen. Anas- 
tasio Somoza. 

Events, 1955. News from Nicaragua this 
year centered about the feud between Presi- 
dent Anastasio Somoza and Jose Figueres of 
Costa Rica and the invasion of Costa Rica 
by rebels from Nicaragua. Internal economic 
conditions were extremely favorable in 1955. 
During the summer Nicaragua received three 
more loans from the World Bank, bringing the 
total to eight. Under a recent constitutional 
amendment the President can legally succeed 
himself, and most Nicaraguans believe that 
Somoza is preparing for another six years in 
office. In February, the President announced 
the end of censorship in celebration of his 
59th birthday, and by mid-April complete 
freedom of the press was reported. 
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NICKEL. World output of nickel increased 
from 203,000 metric tons in 1953 to 220,000 
tons in 1954. Canada produced 66 percent of 
the total and the U.S.S.R. 20 percent. Other 
producers are New Caledonia, Cuba and the 
Union of South Africa. Canada produced 103,- 
032 tons in the first 7 months of 1955. 

NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF. A British 
territory, in West Africa. It includes for ad- 
ministrative purposes the UN Trust Terri- 
tory of British Cameroons. Total area (in- 
cluding Cameroons) : 373,250 sq.mi. Pop. (est. 
mid-1954): 31,800,000. Chief towns: Ibadan, 
459,000 inhabitants; Lagos (capital), 272,- 
000; Ogbomosho, 139,000; Kano, 130,000; 
Oshogbo, 123,000; Jfe, 111,000; Jwo, 100,000. 

Production and Trade, The products of 
Nigeria include gold, tin, a variety of other 
minerals, palm kernels, palm oil, cacao, 
groundnuts, cotton (33,500 tons in 1954-55), 
hides and skins. Cotton piece goods, iron and 
steel manufactures are the chief imports. For- 
eign trade (1954): imports 113,932,000; ex- 
ports 149,222,000. 

Government. Finance (1955-56 est.): rev- 
enue 54,271,990; expenditure 52,419,030. 
Public debt (1954-55): 17,050,000, A gtver- 
nor-general heads the entire country. Under 
the Constitution which came into force on 
Oct. 1, 1954, there is a Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives with 184 elected members. The 
principal instrument of government is the 
Federal Council of Ministers consisting of the 
Governor General as President, and 13 other 
members. Governor General: Sir James Rob- 
ertson. 

NIXON. RICHARD MILHOUS. United 
States Vice President, b. Jan. 9, 1913 in Yorba 
Linda, Calif. He entered Congress as a Repub- 
lican Representative from California in 194C, 
and ran successfully for Senator in 1950. He 
was elected Vice President in 1952. 

NOBEL PRIZES. Alfred B. Nobel died in 
1896. His will provided for five annual prizes 
to be awarded to persons who, in different 
fields of activity, had made the greatest con- 
tribution toward the progress of the world 
and the welfare of humanity. Awards of the 
1955 prizes (each worth U.S.$36,766) were 
as follows: 

Physics. The prize was divided equally be- 
tween Willis Eugene Lamb (born 1913), Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Stanford University, Calif., 
"for his discoveries concerning the fine struc- 
ture of the hydrogen spectrum"; and Poly- 
karp Kusch (born 1911), Professor of Physics 
at Columbia University, New York, "for his 




Wide World 

General Anastasio Somoza (above), President 

of Nicaragua, continued his feud with Costa 

Rican President JosS Figueres in 1955. 

precision determination of the magnetic mo- 
ment of the electron." 

Chemistry. To Vincent du Vigneaud, Pro- 
fessor of Biochemistry at Cornell University 
Medical College, New York, "for his work on 
biochemically important sulphur compounds, 
especially for the first synthesis of a polypep- 
tide hormone." 

Physiology and Medicine. To Axel Theodor 
Theorett (born 1903) of the Nobel Medical 
Institute, Stockholm, "for his discoveries con- 
cerning the nature and mode of action of oxi- 
dation enzymes." 
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Dr Vincent du Vigneaud of Cornell Univer- 
sity received 1955 Nobel Prize in chemistry. 

Literature. To Halldor Kiljan Laxness 
(born 1902), "for his vivid epic power which 
has renewed the great narrative art of Ice- 
land." 

Peace. The prize for 1954, awarded in 1955, 
to the Office of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Geneva, Switz., an international 
relief organization, founded in 1951 by the 
UN. The prize for 1955 was reserved for the 
following year. 

NORFOLK ISLAND. An island territory of 
Australia in the south Pacific, 930 miles north- 
east of Sydney. Area: 13 sq.mi. Pop. (1954): 
942. The cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas, 
and coffee is the chief occupation. In 1952-53 
imports were valued at 211,877, and exports 
at 42,130. An administrator, assisted by an 
advisory council, governs the territory. Ad- 
ministrator: C. H. B. Norman. 

NORTH AMERICA. The continent of North 
America, according to the UN Demographic 
Yearbook, 1954, has an area of 9,459,836 sq.- 
mi. and a population (1952) of 232 million. 



NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGAN IZ A- 
TJON (NATO). "A military and naval alli- 
ance of 15 European and Western Hemisphere 
nations (Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Greece and Tur- 
key), organized under the North Atlantic 
Treaty of Washington (Apr. 4, 1949). Su- 
preme Commander: General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther. Military Headquarters: Roquencourt 
near Paris (SHAPE). Secretary-General, Lord 
Ismay. Civilian headquarters (Secretariat) : 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 

Western Germany's admission on May 9 
as the 15th member, in accordance with the 
Paris agreements of October 1954, brought 
into the pool the greatest reserves of man- 
power and industrial resources still available 
in the free world. Herbert Blankenhorn be- 
came Bonn's permanent delegate and Ambas- 
sador to NATO, and General Hans Speidel, 
head of the German military mission and 
planning team at SHAPE. 

As the rebel activities in Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco increased, the French High 
Command was compelled to move more and 
more troops from the Continent to North 
Africa. Although this was done with the con- 
sent of NATO, the resulting thinning-out of 
NATO forces in Europe caused concern in 
military circles. Following another transfer of 
forces from Europe to North Africa, the 
French Government in August announced the 
call-up of 50,000 to 60,000 young men. 

A serious rift developed among NATO 
members over the Cyprus issue. Bad feeling 
between Britain and Greece hampered the 
smooth functioning of the alliance in the Med- 
iterranean area, and an acute crisis arose after 
the outbreaks of anti-Greek mob violence in 
Turkey early in September. U.S. military 
commanders in Europe repeatedly expressed 
uneasiness over the growing tendency, in vari- 
ous parts of the NATO area of defense, to 
reduce or stretch military budgets, slash con- 
scription, or even withdraw bases for Ameri- 
can forces. 

NORTH CAROLINA. A South Atlantic 
State. Area: 52,426 sq.mi. Population (1950 
census) : 4,061,929. Chief cities (1950 census) : 
Raleigh (capital), 65,679; Charlotte, 134,042; 
Winston-Salem, 87,811; Greensboro, 74,389; 
Durham, 71,311; Asheville, 53,000; Wilming- 
ton, 45,043 ; High Point, 39,973 ; Fayetteville, 
34,715. Nickname, The Tarheel State. Motto, 
Esse Quam Videri (To Be Rather than To 
Seem). Flower, Dogwood. Song, The Old 
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North State. Entered the Union Nov. 21, 
1789. See EDUCATION, MINERALS, SCHOOLS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $434,135,000; general expenditure, $391,- 
645,000. 

Legislation. The legislature met in regular 
session from Jan. 5 to May 26, 1955. Biennial 
appropriations of $640 million for total ex- 
penditures were adopted. The legislature in- 
creased expenditures authorized for the pub- 
lic schools to $264 million during the 
biennium. It enacted broad revisions of the 
public school laws, providing generally for 
decentralization of school control. In the field 
of health and welfare, the legislature enacted 
measures regulating the sale of barbiturates, 
and authorized contiguous counties not ex- 
ceeding five to join in setting up a single 
Court of Domestic Relations. 

Officers, 1Q55. Governor, Luther H. Hodges; 
Lieut. Governor, vacancy; Secretary of State, 
Thad Eure; Attorney General, William B. 
Rodman, Jr.: State Treasurer, Edwin Gill; 
State Auditor, Henry L. Bridges. 

NORTH DAKOTA. A west north central 
State. Area: 70,837 sq.mi. Population %( 1950 
census): 619,636. Chief cities (1950 census): 
Bismarck (capital), 18,640; Fargo, 38,256; 
Grand Forks, 26,836; Minot, 22,032. Nick- 
name, The Flickertail State. Motto, Liberty 
and Union, Now and Forever, One and In- 
separable. Flower, Wild Prairie Rose. Bird, 
Western Meadowlark. Song, North Dakota 
Hymn. Entered the Union, Nov. 2, 1889. See 
EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $89,696,000; general expenditure, $85,- 
511,000. 

Legislation. The legislature met in regular 
session from January 4th to March 4th. Gaso- 
line taxes were raised from 5 to 6 cents a 
gallon. State per-pupil payments to elemen- 
tary school districts were increased, and high 
school equalization fund pnymcnts were 
raised from $2 to $3 per week pi T pupil. A new 
ho, i id of education was established to super- 
vise various school iunctions foimerly han- 
dled by many independent boards and Com- 
missions. 

In motor vehicle legislation, the session in- 
creased license and ton fees ; provided broader 
reciprocity on state trucks ; made it manda- 
tory to impound over-loaded trucks; in- 
creased the legal length of trucks from 45 to 
50 feet; and adopted the Uniform Vehicle 



Equipment Code. A 22-county Garrison Con- 
servancy District to utilize diversion waters 
from the Garrison Dam Reservoir was estab- 
lished. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Norman Bruns- 
dale; Lieut. Governor, C. P. Dahl; Secretary 
of State, Ben Meier ; Attorney General, Leslie 
R. Bergum ; State Treasurer, Albert Jacob- 
son; State Auditor, Berta E. Baker. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. The north 
ern areas of Canada, extending north from 
the provinces and Yukon to the North Pole. 
Area: 1,304,903 sq.mi. Top. (1955 estimate, 
18,000). Chief settlements are Yellowknift, 
Aklavik, Fort Norman, Fort Resolution, Fort 
Simpson, and Fort Smith. 

Production. Mining, fur trapping, and rein- 
deer herding are the principal occupations of 
the inhabitants. The value of mineral pro- 
duction in 1954 was $26,414,000, the value of 
pitchblende products, etc. amounting to $15,- 
486,157 and gold to $10,512,741. Crude petro- 
leum, silver and natural gas also are produced. 

Government. The government of the North- 
west Territories is vested in a CommLssiontT, 
assisted by a Council consisting of 9 members, 
4 of whom shall be elected to represent elec- 
toral districts, and 5 of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council. The seat 
of government is at Ottawa, Ontario. Com- 
missioner, R. G. Robertson. See CANADA, 

NORWAY. A kingdom in northwest Eu- 
rope. Capital, Oslo. Norway holds sovereignty 
over Svalbard (Spitsbergen and adjacent is- 
lands), and also asserts sovereignty over unin- 
habited Jan Mayen Island (q v.). Area: 124,- 
556 sq.mi. Population (1055): 3,408,000. 
Chief cities ( 1954 population) : Oslo, 447,400; 
Bergen, 115,000; Trondheim, 60,000; Stavan- 
ger, 50.000. 

Production. Agriculture, forestry, mining, 
industry, fishing and whaling are the principal 
occupations. Norway produces less than one- 
half of her food grains; output of dairy prod- 
ucts and meat is sufficient for home consump- 
tion. Norway in 1954 produced 164,000 metric 
tons of newsprint and 349,000 tons of other 
paper; of chemical pulp, 5^0,000 tons were 
produced, and of mechanical pulp, 644,000 
tons. Norway leads the world in per capita 
output of electricity. In 1953-54, 1,042,000 
barrels of whale oil were produced, aboOt 
486,000 of them in the Antarctic. Imports in 
1954 amounted to 7,276 and exports to 4,163 
million kroner. 

Government. The 1955-56 stale budget es- 
timates revenue and expenditure at 4,471 mi* 
lion kroner. The value of "he kroner b I'.S - 
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$0.14. Under the constitution of 1814, as sub- 
sequently amended, executive power is vested 
in the King, acting through a cabinet respon- 
sible to the Storting (Parliament), which con- 
sists of ISO members elected for four years by 
universal suffrage. Sovereign: King Haakon 
VII. Premier: Einar Gerhardsen. 

Events, 1955. A new Labor government, 
headed by Einar Gerhardsen took over on 
January 22, after the Cabinet of Oscar Torp 
had resigned. The new government announced 
there would be no changes in foreign and de- 
fense policies. 

On June 7, Norway marked the 50th anni- 
versary of its independence. In November, 
83-year-old King Haakon, the oldest ruling 
monarch in the world, celebrated his 50th 
anniversary on the throne. The King, who in 
June had suffered a thigh bone fracture when 
he fell in his summer home, was reported fully 
recovered by year's end. 

Premier Gerhardsen paid a good -will visit 
to Moscow on November 10, which resulted 
in the signing of a new 3-year trade agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. A joint communique signed 
by Soviet Premier Bulganin and Mr. Ger- 
hardsen pledged the two countries to develop- 
ing trade and cultural relations, as well as 
cooperating in the interest of peace. 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. The best sell- 
ers Lillelord (after "Little Lord Fauntleroy") 
by Johan Borgen and Jonas by Jens Bjornc- 
boe were the Norwegian novels most appreci- 
ated by the literary critics. Borgen's novel 
received the special prize awarded annually 
by the critics' guild. He is a master of style 
and intricate composition, but these features 
never become ends in themselves. 

Jonas is the second novel by Bjorneboc, 
and as a composition it is more chaotic than 
mature. Jonas is a small boy who cannot learn 
to read in the usual way because of word 
blindness. While his sufferings are sensitively 
rendered, Jonas serves only as a starting point 
from which the author launches a violent at- 
tack on the materialistic tendencies of the 
modern world and what Bjorneboe sees as 
their victories in Norway. 

Other psychological novels of the year were 
of good quality. To mention a few: Solveig 
Christov told the usual story of a woman and 
two men in an unusual way; Aslaug Groven 
Michaelsen continued her studies of the artis- 
tic temperament in conflict with a prosaic 
environment; Egil Rasmussen gave a pene- 
trating picture of a dreamer and escapist ; and 
Bjorn Rongen continued a fine Norwegian 
tradition of story-telling in his novel about 



Ragnhild, a hard-working peasant woman on 
a mountain farm. The romantic-historical 
novel was well represented last year by Arthur 
Omre, Synnove Christensen, and others. There 
was no really outstanding first novel, but Odd 
Halvorsen's was received as "promising." His 
novel told about an international group of 
students at an American university. 

The diary of Fridtjof Nansen from the year 
1905 was published for the first time; his in- 
ternational work was described in the second 
part of the biography written by his daughter, 
Liv Nansen Hover. A wealth of information 
about the war years was given in works by 
Trygve Lie and Paul Hartmann; both books 
met with tremendous interest. Trygve Lie held 
the post of Minister of Supply in the Nor- 
wegian government of April 1940, at the time 
of the German invasion. He tells the story of 
the military resistance in Norway in lively 
and intimate detail. Mr. Hartmann became a 
member of the London government in 1941. 
The most interesting part of his recollections, 
based on uncensored diary entries, covers the 
period from that time to 1945. 

NOVA SCOTIA. A province of eastern 
Canada. Area: 21,068 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est., 
68,1,000). Chief cities (1951 census): Halifax 
(capital), 85,589 inhabitants; Sydney, 31,317; 
Glace Bay, 25,586; Dartmouth, 15,037; Truro, 
10,756. 

Production. Cash income from the sale of 
farm products totaled $43,017,000 in 1954. 
Value of field crops in 1954 was $19,195,000. 
Chief field crops (1954): oats, 2,129,000 bu.; 
potatoes, 2,497,000 bu.; tame hay, 759,000 
tons; field roots, 64,000 tons. The fisheries 
catch in 1953 was valued at $40,012,200. The 
fruit crop for 1954 was valued at $3,032,000. 
Coal is the main mineral product (5,842,896 
tons valued at $51,938,299 in 1954); total 
mineral output was valued at $73,450,898. 

Government. Preliminary figures for fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1955, were: $50,612,000 
for net general revenue and $53,256,000 for 
net general expenditure. Direct and indirect 
debt, final, as at Mar. 31, 1954, was $190,- 
331,000. The executive authority is vested in 
a lieutenant governor who is advised by a 
ministry of the House of Assembly, the latter 
comprising 37 members elected for a five-year 
term by popular vote. Ten members in the 
Senate and 12 members in the House of Com- 
mons represent Nova Scotia in the Federal 
Parliament at Ottawa. Lt. Gov., Alistair 
Fraser; Premier, H. D. Hicks. See CANADA. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY. Sec ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION. 
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NUFFIELD FOUNDATION. Endowed in 
1943 by Lord Nuffield. The main objects of 
the Foundation are the advancement of health 
and the prevention and relief of sickness; the 
care and comfort of the aged poor; and the 
advancement of education. Address: Nuffield 
Lodge, Regent's Park, London, N.W.I, Eng- 
land. 

NYASALAND. A central African protector- 
ate of Great Britain, now part of the FED- 
ERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 
Area: 37,374 sq.mi. Pop. (est. June 1954): 
2,495,117. Chief towns: Zomba (capital), 
Blantyre, Lilongwe, Mlanje, Salima, and Fort 
Johnston. Among the important products are 
tobacco, tea, cotton, pulse, groundnuts, and 
tung oil. Foreign trade (1953) (excluding bul- 
lion) : imports 7,579,735; exports 7,118,013. 
Finance (1953): revenue 4,190,511; 5,009,- 
570; expenditure 4,197,357. Nyasaland is ad- 
ministered by a governor, aided by executive 
and legislative councils. Governor: Sir Geof- 
frey Colby. 

OATS. United States oats crop in 1955 was 
the larscst in history. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service estimated production at 1,575,- 
736,000 bu. Iowa had the largest State, crop 
258,210,000 bu. followed by Minnesota, 
197,948,000; Illinois, 177,408,000; Wisconsin, 
138,946,000; South Dakota, 100,672,000; Ohio, 
70,980,000; Indiana, 68,380,000; Michigan, 
67,436,000; Missouri, 60,440,000; and North 
Dakota, 55,104,000 bu. 

The world crop of oats in 1955-56 was es- 
timated at 4,335 million bu. by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Leading producing na- 
tions, other than the United States, were: 
Canada, 409,991,000 bu.; France, 244,140,000; 
United Kingdom, 179,550,000; German Re- 
public, 171,340,000; Denmark, 57,250,000; 
Sweden, 49,860,000; and Finland, 49,500,- 
000 bu. 

OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
(OBE). An agency of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, this office's main function is to 
provide basic economic measures of the na- 
tional economy, including current analyses of 
short-run changes in the economic situation 
and business prospect. The primary vehicle 
for dissemination of this intelligence is the 
monthly Survey of Current Business. Statis- 
tics therein furnish three types of information. 
First, the gross national product series pro- 
vides a measure of the value of the total out- 
put of the economy. Second, the various 
breakdowns of the gross national product and 
national income provide information on the 
composition of the nation's output. Third, the 



national income and product statistics indi- 
cate the income, the expenditures, and the 
saving of each of the major groups in the 
economy. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
(ODM). Established in the Executive Office 
of the President by Reorganization Plan 3 of 
1953. The Director, on behalf of the President, 
coordinates all mobilization activities of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, includ- 
ing all such activities relating to production, 
procurement, manpower, stabilization and 
transportation. 

OFFICE OF MANPOWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Established by the Secretary of Labor 
on Aug. 25, 1953 and headed by the Assistant 
Secretary for Employment and Manpower. 
This office is responsible for developing and 
coordinating the plans, policies, and programs 
of the Department of Labor to meet the man- 
power needs of industry and essential civilian 
activities in both partial and full mobilization. 
Its objective is to insure that national man- 
power resources are developed and used in 
such a way as to make a maximum contribu- 
tion toward safeguarding the national secu- 
rity of the nation. 

OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS. The Office 
provides staff assistance to the Assistant Sec- 
retary (Mineral Resources) on all programs 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior in- 
volving oil and gas. The Office provides 
leadership in obtaining coordination and uni- 
fication of Federal oil and gas policies and the 
administration thereof and serves as the prin- 
cipal channel of communication between the 
Federal Government and the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission and State regulatory 
bodies, and the petroleum and gas industries 
(maintained chiefly through the National 
Petroleum Council, Military Petroleum Ad- 
visory Board, Gas Industry Advisory Council, 
and the Foreign Petroleum Supply Commit- 
tee). Headquarters of the Board is located at 
Kilgore, Tex., with suboffices at Midland and 
Victoria. Tex., and Lafayette, La. 

OFFICE OF STRATEGIC INFORMATION. 
A need to increase information available to 
industry, commerce and Government, to- 
gether with a need for providing both indus- 
try and Government agencies such guidance 
that they can avoid prejudicing the defense 
interests of the United States, led to the es- 
tablishment of the Office of Strategic Infor- 
mation in October 1954. This unit was created 
within the Office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce in response to a Presidential directive. 
Director, Erwin Seago. 
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OHIO. An east north central State. Area: 
41,122 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 7,946,627. 
Chief cities (1950 census): Columbus (capi- 
tal), 375,901; Cleveland, 914,808; Cincinnati, 
503,998; Toledo, 303,616; Akron, 274,605; 
Dayton, 243,872. Nickname, The Buckeye 
State. Motto (none). Flower, Scarlet Carna- 
tion. Bird, Cardinal. Song (several unofficial). 
Entered the Union, Feb. 19, 1803. See EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $725,997,000; general expendi- 
ture, $714,018,000. 

Legislation. The Ohio legislature met in 
regular session from January 3 to July 13. A 
general appropriation bill of $926,554,089 was 
enacted for the 1955-57 biennium. A 23-mem- 
ber State Board of Education was created for 
general supervision of the public schools. A 
Division of Capital Planning was established 
in the Department of Finance to plan and co- 
ordinate all state construction except high- 
ways. Salaries of legislators were increased 
from $3200 to $5000 a year, and salaries of 
$7500 were established for the President Pro 
Tem of the Senate and Speaker of the House. 
The fee system for justices of the peace was 
abolished, and county commissions were 
created to determine the number and salary of 
justices and provide for their election. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Frank J. Lausche; 
Lieut. Governor, John W. Brown; Secretary 
of State, Ted W. Brown; Attorney General, 
C. William O'Neill; State Treasurer, Roger 
W. Tracy; State Auditor, James A. Rhodes. 
OKLAHOMA. A west south central State. 
Area: 70,057 sq.mi. Population (1950 cen- 
sus): 2,233,351. Chief cities (1950 census): 
Oklahoma City (capital), 243,504; Tulsa, 
182,740; Muskogee, 37,289; Enid, 36,017. 
Nickname, The Sooner State. Motto, Labor 
Omnia Vincit (Labor Conquers All Things}. 
Flower, Mistletoe. Bird, Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher. Song, Oklahoma: A Toast. Entered 
the Union, Nov. 16, 1907. See EDUCATION, 
MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $303,699,000; general expendi- 
ture, $301,123,000. 

Legislation. The legislature met in regular 
session from January 4 to May 27. A Plan- 
ning and Resources Board was established and 
directed to prepare a plan for physical de- 
velopment of the State. The Oklahoma Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation was 



created. The driver's license fee was increased 
from $1.50 to $2.00. The legislature author- 
ized a state-wide plan to supplement that of 
the National Foundation of Infantile Paraly- 
sis and to administer the program of immuni- 
zation against polio. The amounts candidates 
may spend in campaigns were limited, and 
the keeping of records of contributions and 
expenditures was required. Legislation to fa- 
cilitate rehabilitation of slums was adopted. 

A constitutional amendment creating a State 
Public Common Building Equalization Fund, 
providing for additional local support of pub- 
lic schools and authorizing a $15 million bond 
issue for capital improvements at the state 
institutions of higher education was adopted. 
School districts were authorized to provide 
special training for mentally retarded children. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Raymond Gary; 
Lieut. Governor, Cowboy Pink Williams; 
Secretary of State, Andy Anderson; Attorney 
General, Mac Q. Williamson; State Treasurer, 
John D. Conner; State Auditor, A. S. J. 
Shaw. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. SUMMER. Australia 
pushed plans for XVI Olympiad to be held at 
Melbourne, Nov. 22 to Dec. 8, 1956. Commu- 
nist China accepted a bid to compete in 
Australia; West Germany planned to send a 
team for the first time. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, WINTER. The contests 
were to open at Cortina D'Ampezzo, Italy, on 
Jan. 26, 1956. Rumania, new to Olympic com- 
petition, was present. The Argentine squad 
withdrew its entry because of iinancial diffi- 
culties. The Netherlands was a late with- 
drawal from the women's figure skating. 
Squaw Valley, Calif., will be the site for the 
1960 Winter Olympics and Rome, the location 
for the Summer contests. 

ONTARIO. A province of cast central Can- 
ada. Area: 412,5X2 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) : 
5,183,000. Chief cities (1951 census): Toronto 
(capital), 675,754; Hamilton, 208,321; Ot- 
tawa, 202,045; Windsor, 120,049. 

Production. It was estimated that during 
1954 Ontario farmers rcalizc-d $704,544,000 
from the sale of farm products. Total value 
of major field crops in 1954 amounted to 
$297,836,000. The total value of mineral pro- 
duction in 1954 was $496,747,571. The leading 
industry during 1953 was the production of 
motor vehicles with a gross value of $824,- 
580,689. 

Government. The fiscal year ends Mar. 31. 
Estimates for fiscal year 1955-56 were: net 
general revenue, $371,373,000; net general ex- 
penditure, $501,773,000. The executive author- 
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ity is vested in a lieutenant governor who is 
advised by a jninistry of the Legislative As- 
sembly. There is a single chamber in the 
Legislative Assembly comprising 98 members 
elected for a five-year term by popular vote. 
Lieut. Governor Louis O. Breithaupt. Pre- 
mier, Leslie M. Frost. See CANADA. 

OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD. 
The Board provides for the integrated imple- 
mentation of national security policies. Execu- 
tive Order 10483, September 1953, established 
the Board composed of the Under Secretary 
of State, representing the Secretary of State 
(Chairman) ; the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, representing the Secretary of Defense; 
the Director, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; the Director, United States Informa- 
tion Agency; and a Special Assistant to the 
President. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. Inflammation of the 
lid margins, called blepharitis, has been found 
to respond readily to selenium disulfide. The 
drug is applied in a 25 percent ointment. Cy- 
clopentidate hydrochloride is a new and valu- 
able drug to dilate the pupil and to paralyze 
the focusing muscle. Its action is rapid, wears 
off promptly, has no systemic effects, andtioes 
not increase the pressure inside the eye. 

Herpes. The administration of cortisone or 
corticotropin in cases of herpes zoster ophthal- 
mica (shingles) has given excellent results, 
especially in those cases where corneal ulcera- 
tion, iritis, uveitis, and secondary glaucoma 
complicate the affliction. The addition of anti- 
biotics adds further safeguard in preventing 
secondary infection to this distressing and 
often blinding virus disease. 

Instruments. The sight of many people with 
very poor vision may frequently be greatly 
improved by the wearing of optical devices 
such as telescopic lenses with a magnification 
of 1.5 to 2.2 times. Such devices are valuable 
for reading and close work but are rarely ac- 
ceptable for distance. 

Dr. D. O. Harrington has devised a unique 
instrument for the study of the field of vision. 
It is based on the principle of flash presenta- 
tion of simple, abstract patterns. These latter 
are placed in various parts of the exposed card, 
which is illuminated by a flash of ultraviolet 
light for one quarter of a second. Ten different 
cards are exposed one at a tune. The record 
gives a rapid and accurate picture of the field 
of vision for an area of 25 degrees. The in- 
strument is most valuable for rapid screening 
of large numbers of people. 

Retinal Detachment. From the Retina Insti- 



tute in Boston comes the report of a modifica- 
tion of the operation for the repair of retinal 
detachment. This consists of the removal ol 
a strip of a half thickness sclera on the tem- 
poral side of the eye. By bringing together tte 
edges of this thinned sclera a fold is formed 
on the inside of the eyeball. The displaced 
retina applies itself to this fold, aiding its 
reattachment. Diathermy application aids in 
the process. The eyeball is actually reduced 
somewhat hi size. Operative results have been 
greatly improved. 

ORDNANCE SCHOOL. THE. A U.S. Army 
School, located at Aberdeen Proving Grounj5> 
Md., and begun in 1940. It represents an 
amalgamation of officer training and enlisted 
men training. Officers receive one or both of 
Ordnance Command and Staff and Ordnance 
Officer Technical Courses; the enlisted men's 
courses number 22 different technical courses. 

ORDNANCE TANK- AUTO MOTIVE COM- 
MAND. A United States Army installation 
under the jurisdiction of the Ordnance Corqs, 
established in Detroit, Mich., on Sept. 16, 
1950. Prior to May 1, 1954, it was known &a 
the Ordnance Tank- Automotive Center, to to- 
cflitate the major portion of procurement at- 
tivity In conjunction wih Ordnance operations 
at the Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, 
The Detroit Arsenal and Lima Ordnance 
pot came under this command in 1. 
Brig. Gen. Nelson M. Lynde, Jr., assumed 
command in October 1955. The Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Command was activated 
by command of the Chief of Ordnance and 
established as the national procuremqit, 
stock-control, and maintenance center for 
tank and automotive materiel. 

OREGON. A Pacific State. Area: 96,981 
sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 1,521,341. Chief 
cities: Salem (capital), 43,140; Portland, 373,- 
628; Eugene, 35,879. Nickname, The Beaver 
State. Motto, The Union. Flower, Oregon 
Grape. Bird, Western Meadowlark. Sojig, 
Oregon, My Oregon. Entered the Union, Feb. 
14, 1859. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND 
METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $240,023,000; general expendi- 
ture, $227,523,000. 

Legislation. The Oregon legislature met in 
general session from January 10 to May 4. A 
general fund budget of $217.8 million was 
adopted for the next fiscal year. Income taxes 
were increased 32 percent. A 3-cent cigarette 
tax was imposed. The Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment was removed from the office of the Sec- 
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retary of State and set up as a separate agency 
under the Governor. An administrative pro- 
cedures code was enacted aimed at protecting 
the rights of individuals. Use of radar in speed 
detection was authorized. Penalties for 
peddling narcotics to juveniles were increased, 
and procedures for committing narcotics ad- 
dicts to State mental hopsitals were estab- 
lished. A Water Resources Board with 
far-reaching powers over uses of water in the 
State was created. A broad sex crime act per- 
mitting indeterminate life sentences for per- 
sons convicted of major crimes against 
children was adopted. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Paul L. Patterson; 
Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of State, 
Earl T. Newbry; Attorney General, Robert 
Y. Thornton; State Treasurer, Sigfrid B. 
Unander; State Auditor, Earl T. Newbry. 

ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION (OEEC). The Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, in Paris, France, is the working partner, 
so far as European economic affairs are con- 
cerned, of USRO. The responsibilities given 
OEEC by the governments of the member 
countries are in line with the original concept 
of the Marshall Plan. The OEEC is the instru- 
ment through which the member nations 
carry out their part of the task. Through 
OEEC the primary responsibility of these na- 
tions for their economic prosperity is recog- 
nized and made effective. 

The Organization consists of the Council, 
which is assisted by the Executive Commit- 
tee; horizontal committees and vertical com- 
mittees which study technical problems; and 
the Secretariat. In March 1953 the Council 
set up, within OEEC, a European Productiv- 
ity Agency, whose main tasks are to support 
the various productivity efforts going forward 
in the European countries and to build them 
into a. coherent overall European program 
aimed at a major increase in production. 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES (OAS). The Organization of Ameri- 
can States is open to all sovereign states in 
the Western Hemisphere. Actual membership 
is obtained through ratification of the Char- 
ter, adopted and signed at Bogota in 1948. 
The Charter entered into force on Dec. 13, 
1951, by which date the necessary two thirds 
of the signatory countries had deposited their 
instruments of ratification. As of Jan. 1, 1956, 
all 21 member countries had deposited their 
instruments of ratification except Argentina. 
Officers oj the OAS and PAU. Secretary 
General, Carlos Davila (Chile) ; Assistant 



Secretary General, William Manger (United 
States) ; Director, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, Amos E. Taylor (United 
States) ; Director, Department of Interna- 
tional Law, Charles G. Fenwick (United 
States) ; Director, Department of Cultural 
Affairs, firico Verissimo (Brazil) ; Director, 
Department of Administrative Services, Low- 
ell Curtiss (United States). 

PACIFIC ISLANDS. TRUST TERRITORY 
OF THE. The territory in the Western Pacific 
north of the equator. It comprises some 2,141 
islands, islets, atolls, and reefs, extending over 
an area 1,000 miles north to south and 2,760 
miles west to east. There are three main 
groups: Marianas (less Guam), Carolines, and 
Marshalls. Total land area of the Trust Ter- 
ritory: 680 sq.mi. ; total overall area of land 
and water, approximately 3 million nautical 
sqmi. Total pop. (1954): 61,138. 

Production. The natural resources of the 
Trust Territory are meager and for the most 
part the soil is unproductive. For the year 
ended June 30, 1955, exports were valued at 
$4,301,581, of which phosphate accounted for 
$2,744,500. 

Government. During World War II when 
the Japanese were expelled and until July 18, 
1947, these Pacific islands were under the con- 
trol of a military government administered 
by the U.S. Navy. On the same date the Presi- 
dent of the United States approved the 
trusteeship agreement between the United 
States and the Security Council of the United 
Nations for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. By Executive Order No. 10265 of 
June 29, 1951, administrative responsibility 
for the Trust Territory was transferred from 
the Navy Department to the Department of 
the Interior On Jan. 1, 1953, responsibility for 
the civil administration of Saipan and Tinian 
in the Northern Marianas was transferred 
from the Secretary of the Interior to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. On Jan. 2, 1953, Dublon 
Island, on Truk atoll, was designated the per- 
manent headquarters. 

PAINTING. See ART. 

PAKISTAN. A self-governing member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, con- 
stituted on Aug. 15, 1947. On Feb. 4, 1955, 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers recog- 
nized Pakistan's intention of becoming an in- 
dependent republic within the Commonwealth. 
The country is divided into two parts, East 
and West Pakistan, which are separated by 
about 1,000 miles of Indian territory. Capital: 
Karachi. Area: 360,780 sq.mi. Pop. (1951): 
76 million. Chief cities (1951): Karachi, 
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1,009,000; Lahore, 849,476; Dacca, 411,000; 
Chittagong, 294,000. 

Production. More than four-fifths of the 
population is engaged in agriculture. The chief 
crops arc rice (14 million tons in 1954-55), 
jute (491,000 metric tons in 1954-55), and 
cotton. Imports (1954): 1,113,000 rupees; 
exports: 1,286,000 rupees. 

Government. The budget for 1955-56 
showed revenue estimates of Rsl,190 million 
and ordinary expenditure estimates of 
Rsl,204 million. The legislative body, the 
Constituent Assembly of 74 members, re- 
mained the same from 1947 to October 1954, 
when Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed 
dissolved it, with the promise to the people of 
early elections. After political and constitu- 
tional changes (see Events below) a new 
Constituent Assembly, ultimately with 80 
members, was convened July 7. It acts both 
as constitution-making body and as legisla- 
ture. Pakistan's governmental organization 
has been based on federal principles, and pro- 
vincial legislatures have had autonomy in 
specialized fields. With respect to the federal 
authority, power has been vested in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the Cabinet of Federal 
Ministers, and the Governor-General. Gover- 
nor-General: Major General Iskander Mirza. 
Prime Minister: Chaudry Mohammed Ali. 

Events, 1955. On Feb. 9 the Provincial 
Court of Sind Province ruled that Governor- 
General Ghulam Mohammed's dismissal of the 
Constituent Assembly on Oct. 24, 1954, was il- 
legal. The Federal High Court, in a decision 
announced March 21, ruled that the Provin- 
cial Court did not have jurisdiction over the 
matter. A state of emergency was declared by 
Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed on 
March 27, and he assumed supreme adminis- 
trative authority. 

The Governor-General announced his in- 
tention of calling a new Constituent Assembly 
or constitutional convention. This made it 
necessary to reestablish parliamentary gov- 
ernment in East Pakistan, where Major Gen- 
eral Iskander Mirza had been acting as Gov- 
ernor for nearly a year. Members of the pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies voted on June 
21 for 72 members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The National Assembly met on July 7 
and voted to elect eight additional members 
from the tribal areas and frontier states, 
bringing the membership of the House to 80. 

On April 12 the Federal High Court had 
ruled that the powers recently assumed by 
Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed were 
In-yond his legal authority. Early in October 



the Constituent Assembly repealed that sec- 
tion of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which provided for such emergency powers, 
and substituted a provision limiting the Gov- 
ernor-General's powers to those derived from 
the federal legislature. 

Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed was 
given two months' leave on August 7, and 
Major General Iskander Mirza was named 
Acting Governor-General. On October 6, the 
temporary arrangement ended and Major 
General Mirza took the oath of office as Gov- 
ernor-General. Prime Minister Mohammed 
Ali resigned on August 7, after having lost 
his position as head of the Moslem League to 
Finance Minister Chaudry Mohammed Ali. 
The political reorganization of Pakistan was 
pushed through, and on October 14 the three 
provinces and six states of West Pakistan were 
integrated under the governorship of Mush- 
taq Ahmed Gurmani. 

Pakistan devaluated its currency by a third 
at the end of July. Pakistan formally ac- 
ceded to the Bagdad Pact on September 23. 

PALESTINE. The former British mandate 
is now divided between Israel and Jordan. 
During 1955 relations between Israel and the 
Arab states continued to deteriorate. On Feb- 
ruary 28 Israeli forces attacked Gaza (the 
Egyptian-administered strip of old Palestine), 
killing 37 Egyptians and wounding 30. There 
followed a series of clashes on the Egypt -Is- 
rael border On March 29 the United Nations 
adopted a resolution censuring Israel to 
which Israel replied by citing Egyptian har- 
assment of Israeli pioneer settlements. 

Raids and counter-raids continued while 
talks were carried on and broken off. In early 
November several Israeli attacks around el- 
Auja precipitated the most bitter fighting 
since the Palestine War in a demilitarized 
area. Meanwhile Western leaders continued to 
urge peace. 

The fall report of the UN Relief and Works 
Agency indicated 907,000 Arab refugees on its 
rolls. The percentages of refugees to the nor- 
mal population were 2.3 in Lebanon, 7.7 in 
Syria, 56.9 in Jordan, and 225.9 in the Gaza 
strip. Two major land-reclamation schemes 
were under way, one in the Yarmuk Valley 
and the other in the northwest Sinai Desert 
which could employ up to 200,000 refugees. 
During 1955 a number of Arab refugees 
emigrated to the United States. See EGYPT; 
ISRAEL; JORDAN; SYRIA. 

PALMYRA ISLAND. Forming an integral 
part of the Territory of Hawaii, it is an atoll 
in the Pacific 960 mi. south by west from 
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Removed from the presidency of Panama only days after he replaced the assassinatrd Jose 

Remdn (election poster on wall), Jos6 Guizado goes on trial before the National Assembly for 

complicity in the killing. Verdict : guilty. Sentence: 6 years, 8 months in prison. 
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Honolulu and 362 nautical mi. north of the 
Equator. It comprises 52 small islets having 
a total area of 250 acres. 

PANAMA. A republic of Central America. 
Area: 28,585 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) : 886,000. 
Chief cities: Panama City (capital), 248,335 
inhabitants; Col6n, 90,144. 

Production. The land is rich in resources, 
although only a small part is cultivated. The 
most important export is bananas (5,700 
stems in 1954). Output of unmilled rice in 
1954 was 200,000 short tons. Other important 
crops were corn, cocoa, and sugar. In the first 
three quarters of 1955 imports, 56.23 million 
balboas; exports, 25.84 million balboas. (1 
balboa equals U.S. $1.) 

Government. Budget estimates (1954) : rev- 
enue, 42.4 million balboas; expenditure, 40.3 
million balboas. The republic of Panama 
operates under the Constitution of 1946 which 
provides for a National Assembly of 53 mem- 
bers. The president is elected by direct vote 
for 4 years and cannot succeed himself. Presi- 
dent: Ricardo Arias Espinosa, succeeded Jan. 
15, 1955. 

Events, 1Q55. The political violence which 
m.irkcd the month of January brought a sud- 
den end to two years of unusual stability. 
Under Ricardo Arias Espinosa, the third presi- 
dent in less than two weeks, politics returned 
to a more normal pace. The United States and 
Panama signed a new Canal Treaty on Janu- 
ary 25. The outstanding feature is the in- 
crease in rental charges against the United 
States from $430,000 to $1,930,000 per year. 
Other provisions include an agreement that 
the United States turn over to Panama real 
estate valued at nearly $25 million. The com- 
pletion of a project of modernization on the 
Gatun Locks has increased the capacity of 
the locks from 23 to 29 ships per day. A proj- 
ect begun in 1954 for removing the cave-in 
danger at Contractors' Hill continued through 
most of 1955. 

PANAMA CANAL AND CANAL ZONE. 
The Panama Canal connects the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans through the narrow Isthmus 
of Panama. The waterway extends for 50 
miles from deep water to deep water, or 40.27 
miles from shoreline to shoreline. The Canal 
Zone is an area under the control and juris- 
diction of the United States, comprising a 
strip of land extending generally 5 miles on 
either hide of the center line of the Canal and 
3 marine miles beyond low- water mark in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. By the Hay, Bu- 
nau-Varilla Treaty of 1903, the Republic of 
Panama granted to the United States in per- 



petuity the use, occupation, and control of 
the Canal Zone for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection of 
the Canal. Total area of the Canal Zone: 
648.01 sq.mi. Balboa Heights is the adminis- 
trative center. Civilian pop. (1954 census). 
38,953. Transits of the canal by ships in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, totaled 8,293 
ocean-going vessels of over 300 tons net. 

Government. The Canal Zone is in effect a 
United States Government reservation admin- 
istered by the Canal Zone government. 
Operation of the canal and related subsidiary 
activities is a function of the Panama Canal 
Company. 

PAN AMERICAN ACTIVITIES. The chief 
activity of the Council of the OAS in 1955 
was the amicable solution to the situation be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua. In January 
the Government of Costa Rica sent a note to 
the Council describing certain hostile acts in 
its territory by persons proceeding from 
Nicaragua. It requested that the Council con- 
voke a Meeting of Consultation of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs. On January 11 the 
Council convoked such a meeting of the 
Organ of Consultation, in accordance with the 
Rio Treaty of 1947, and decided to act pro- 
visionally as Organ of Consultation. The two 
governments were called upon to refrain from 
further hostile acts, and an Investigating 
Committee (Mexico, Brazil, Ecuador, Para- 
guay and the United States) was appointed 
to go to the affected area and report back. The 
United Nations Security Council was notified 
of this action by the OAS Council. 

On January 14 the Council condemned the 
acts of aggression against Costa Rica and 
asked all American governments, especially 
that of Nicaragua, to strengthen their meas- 
ures to restore peace. On February 21 repre- 
sentatives of the two countries signed a "Pact 
of Amity" at the Pan American Union. On 
February 24 the Investigating Committee was 
terminated, and a Special Committee of nine 
members appointed to observe how the Pact 
of Amity was kept by the parties. On August 
4 the Council received the Report of the 
Special Committee on the Costa Rica-Nica- 
ragua case. Finally, on September 8, the 
Council canceled the call for a Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
issued on January 11; it terminated its own 
provisional activities as Organ of Consulta- 
tion ; and it retained the Special Committee, 
instructing it to report later to the Council. 

PANDIT, MME. VIJAYA LAKSHMI. Born 
in Kashmir, Aug. 18, 1900, she is a sister oi 
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Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. She 
was made Minister for Health and Local Self- 
Government in 1937, thus becoming India's 
first woman minister. She was President of the 
General Assembly's eighth session from Sept. 
15, 1953, to the close of the session on Sept. 
20, 1954. On Oct. 4, 1954, she was appointed 
Indian Ambassador to Ireland and high com- 
missioner in London, England. 

PAPUA. An Australian territory, compris- 
ing the southeastern portion of New Guinea 
and the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
d'Entrecasteaux, and Louisiade groups. Total 
area: 90,540 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) : 399,022. 
Capital: Port Moresby. The chief products 
are coconuts, rubber, copra, gold, silver, and 
manganese. Trade (1953-54)- imports A5,- 
722,126; exports Al,921,162. Finance (1953- 
54): revenue A3,296,593 ; expenditure A3,- 
240,309. Papua and New Guinea are governed 
in an administrative union. Administrator: 
D. M. Cleland. 

PARAGUAY. A republic of South America. 
Area: 157,039 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 1,56 s ;,- 
000. Principal cities (1950): Ascuncion (capi- 
tal), 207,334; Encarnacion, 39,804; Concep- 
tion, 32,556; Villarrica, 27,794. 

Production. The country is normally self- 
supporting, except for wheat, which must be 
imported. Cotton production for the year 
ending February, 1953, was estimated at 12,- 
357 metric tons, Sugar, maize, beans, rice, and 
quebracho extract are the chief crops. Imports 
(1954) were valued at 992.4 million guara- 
nies; exports at 813.0 million guaranies. 

Government. Estimates for the 1955 budget 
placed revenue at 975,583,400 guaranies and 
expenditure at 978,962,773 guaranies. The offi- 
cial exchange rate is 38 guaranies to U.S.$1. 
The Constitution of 1940 provided for a Diet 
consisting of one representative for every 
25,000 inhabitants; a Council of State com- 
posed of members nominated by the govern- 
ment on a corporative basis; and a Cabinet 
of 10 members, appointed by the President. 
President Federico Chaves was deposed in 
May 1954 and he was succeeded by Gen. Al- 
fredo Stroessner, who assumed office on Aug. 
15, 1954. 

Events, 1955. The relatively new regime of 
Alfredo Stroessner continued to suffer politi- 
cal opposition in 1955 but was apparently free 
from immediate danger at the end of the year. 
Outbreaks against the regime flared up on 
three separate occasions during the year. In 
January a plot was discovered and crushed 
before it actually became a threat. A second 
and apparently unrelated outbreak occurred 



the following month. This attempted coup 
was in its first phase when Federal forces put 
down the movement. On December 21 a situ- 
ation developed that was described as a re- 
volt against the Stroessner regime. 

A part of the political turmoil is attribut- 
able to the arrival of Argentina's deposed 
president, Juan Peron, who was in Para- 
guayan exile from October 2 to November 2. 
On October 17 the Paraguayan government, 
under pressure from Argentina, removed the 
exile to Villarrica in south central Paraguay, 
thus separating him from the common bor- 
der by about 100 miles. 

PARKS. See NATIONAL PARKS AND MONU- 
MENTS. 

PATENT OFFICE, UNITED STATES. This 
office, an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, was established in 1802 and is 
primarily responsible for the administration 
of the patent and trademark laws. Applica- 
tions for patents filed during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, totaled 84,233. Pati-nts 
granted totaled 32,308, including designs and 
reissues. The total number of applications 
pending on June 30, 1955, was approximately 
222,000. In the 1955 fiscal year, the Office 
registered and renewed 20,697 trademarks 
Applications for registration and renewal filed 
during the year totaled 25,446. On June 30, 
1955, approximately 26,234 applications for 
registration, renewal, and republication were 
pending in the Office, of which less than half 
were pending before the examiners. Patents 
granted since 1836, when consecutive number- 
ing was begun, totaled 2,728,007 on Dec. 31, 
1955. 

PAX ROMANA. An organization founded 
in 1921 and reorganized in 1947 to include 
not only the earlier organization of university 
students, the International Movement of 
Catholic Students (IMCS), but also an or- 
ganization of intellectual and cultural leaders, 
the International Catholic Movement for In- 
tellectual and Cultural Affairs (ICMICA). It 
is a world union of the two groups to create 
mutual charity, to develop activities on the 
national and international level, to further the 
spread of Christian thought, and to coordi- 
nate the contribution of Catholic intellectual 
circles to international life according to Chris- 
tian principles. Headquarters: 620 Michigan 
Ave, NE, Washington 17, D.C. 

PEANUTS (GROUNDNUTS). The United 
States produced 1,610,450,000 Ib. of peanuts 
in 1955, according to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. World production was estimated 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service at a record 
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12,132,500 short tons. The largest crops were: 
French West Africa, 990,000 tons ; Nigeria and 
Camcroons, 950,000; the Union of South 
Africa, 208,500. Production in India was 
down to 4,256,000 tons. China and Man- 
churia had a crop of 2,400,000 tons. The total 
for Asia was 7,591,000 tons. 

PEAS. DRY. The 1955 crop in the United 
States, excluding Austrian peas, was estimated 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service at 
2,457,000 bags (100 lb., cleaned). Washington 
with a crop of 1,193,000 bags and Idaho with 
922,000 accounted for most of the nation's 
total. 

PENNSYLVANIA. A middle Atlantic State. 
Area: 45,333 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 10,- 
498,012. Chief cities: Harrisburg (capital), 
89,544; Philadelphia, 2,071,605; Pittsburgh, 
676,806; Erie, 130,803; Scranton, 125,536 
Nickname, The Keystone State. Motto, Vir- 
tue, Liberty and Independence. Flower, Moun- 
tain Laurel. Bird, Ruffed Grouse. Song, no 
official song. Entered the Union, Dec. 12, 1787. 
See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, 
SCHOOLS. 

Finance, For the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $1,085,428,000; general expendi- 
ture, $875,690,000. 

Elections. No elections were held in Penn- 
sylvania for State officials during 1955. 

Legislation. The Pennsylvania legislature 
met from Jan. 4, 1955, into early 1956. 
Some of the more important measure? include 
one giving the Governor power to reorganize 
administrative agencies at the bureau level 
and below. In the field of mental health, an 
important measure was adopted putting into 
effect a new State mental health commis- 
sioner, as provided for, with the rank of 
Deputy Secretary of Welfare. Another pro- 
vision of the act reduces trustees oi mental 
institutions to an advisory status, and a 20- 
man Advisory Council on Mental Health is 
created within the Welfare Department. 

The Pennsylvania Athletic Code was en- 
acted for the purpose of giving the State 
broad powers, through the Pennsylvania Ath- 
letic Commission, to supervise boxing and 
wrestling, other athletic contests and exhibi- 
tions, and all persons involved. An act was 
approved which regulates and controls the 
drilling of wells for the extraction of gas, 
petroleum and liquids, except potable water. 
A major adoption in the field of labor legisla- 
tion was the Pennsylvania Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 
Officers, 1955. Governor, George M. Leader; 



Lieut. Governor, Roy E. Furman; Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, James A. Finnegan ; 
Attorney General, Herbert B. Cohen; State 
Treasurer, Weldon B. Heyburn; Auditor Gen- 
eral, Charles R. Barber. 

PENSIONS. See SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. 

PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DE- 
FENSEUNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
A Board set up by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King in pur- 
suance of a joint communique dated Aug. 17, 
1940, to "consider in the broad sense the de- 
fense of the north half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere." 

PERU. A republic of South America. Area: 
514,059 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est): 9,396,000. 
Principal cities (1950 est.): Lima (capital), 
835,468; Arequipa, 97,110; Callao, 87,587. 

Production. The country is primarily de- 
pendent upon agriculture. Production of the 
chief crops (metric tons, 1954): cotton, 106,- 
820; sugar, 610,696; rice (1953), 500 m. lb.; 
wheat (1953), 168,732. The annual coffee yield 
is about 5,000 metric tons. 

Value of imports in 1955: U.S .$300.3 mil- 
lion; exports in 1955: U.S $268.9 million. 

Government. The 1955 budget was expected 
to balance at 3,264,758,000 soles. (In January 
1956 the sol was valued at about 19 to U.$.$l.) 
The republic consists of 23 departments. The 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies control 
legislative powers. On Oct. 28, 1954, it was 
announced that women would be permitted 
to vote in the 1956 presidential election for 
the first time in Peruvian history. The Presi- 
dent is elected for 5 years and cannot succeed 
himself. President: Brig. Gen. Manuel A. 
Odria. 

Events, 1Q55. Reports early in the year in- 
dicated that President Odria might seek a 
second term in the next regular election, sched- 
uled for June 3, 1956. Odria disavowed these 
rumors by publicly stating, and frequently 
reiterating, that democratic elections will be 
held in 1956 and that, in accordance with the 
constitution, he will not be a candidate for 
reelection. 

In answer to Ecuador's claim in September 
that Peruvian forces were massing at the 
common boundary of the two countries (see 
ECUADOR), there were Peruvian charges that 
President Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador was try- 
ing to draw the attention of his people away 
from domestic difficulties by creating an arti- 
ficial international situation. Peru joined other 
Latin American nations this year in a pledge 
to uphold their claim to the sea and its re- 
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sources for a distance of 200 miles from the 
coastline (see ECUADOR). 

PESCADORES. A group of 63 islands in 
Formosa strait. Total area: 49 sq.mi. Popula- 
tion (1935) : 66,843. These islands, also known 
as the Penghu Group, form part of the group 
known as Formosa (or Taiwan). 

PETROLEUM. In 1955 the estimated out- 
put of crude petroleum, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, was 6,764,000 bbl. a day, an increase 
of 6.6 percent over 1954 and a 5 percent in- 
crease over the previous record year of 1953. 
For the first time in the history of the pe- 
troleum industry, domestic demand for pe- 
troleum exceeded 3,000 million bbl. Domestic 
supply was estimated at 27,320 million bbl., 
an increase of 167 million bbl. over 1954. 

World production of crude petroleum to- 
taled a record high of 55,200 million bbl., of 
which U.S. production accounted for 24,690 
million bbl., or 44.7 percent of the world 
supply. 

PHILANTHROPY. During 1955 the gifts 
and bequests for philanthropic purposes in the 
United States reached new high levels, ac- 
cording to an index based on a study of pub- 
licly announced giving in 10 large cities made 
public on Feb. 6, 1956, by the John Price 
Jones Co., Inc., fund-raising and public rela- 
tions consultants. The combined total of gifts 
and bequests during 1955 was $622,447,338, 
which was an increase of 3.2 percent over the 
$603,047,382 total for the year 1954. 

PHILIPPINES. Official name: Republic of 
the Philippines. The Republic was proclaimed 
on July 4, 1946, in accordance with the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffy Act passed by the United States 
Congress in 1934. The Philippine archipelago 
is made up of 7,110 islands totaling 115,600 
sq.mi. in area. Population (1954 UN est.): 
21,440,000. Quezon City was officially desig- 
nated the national capital on July 17, 1948. 

Production. For 1954, imports were valued 
at 903 million pesos; exports at 8242 million 
pesos. Since the end of World War II coconut 
and abaca products have made up 68 percent 
of the exports. 

Government. For the 1955-56 fiscal year, 
revenue was estimated at 652,121,860 pesos; 
expenditure, 648,195,130 pesos. One Philippine 
peso is equal to approximately U.S.$0.50. The 
Constitution provides for a Senate having 24 
seats and a House of Representatives with a 
membership not to exceed 120. The terms of 
office of President and Vice-president are 4 
years. President: Ram6n Magsaysay. 

Events, 1955. The trade mission which vis- 



ited the United States in 1955 reported the 
need of $500 million for necessary expansion 
of Philippine industries. $28.5 million has been 
requested by the Eisenhower Administration 
for Philippine economic aid. President Mag- 
saysay has supported a proposed Constitutional 
amendment to limit the President to one six- 
year term without reelection. The Army was 
alerted for possible trouble in the mid-year 
Congressional elections. Despite precautions, 
16 were killed in pre-election violence. In gen- 
eral, the Philippines continues to strengthen 
its position by supporting regional pacts, such 
as SEATO, and building upon previous bilat- 
eral agreements with the United States. 

PHILOSOPHY. The first modern interna- 
tional meeting of philosophers held in Greece 
took place in Athens in May, 1955. The win- 
ner of the first American Lecomte du Nou> 
Award was Prof Charles A. Coulson of Ox- 
ford University for his book Science mid 
Christian Belief. 

Among new books and reprints were A 
New Critique of Theoretical Thought, II. 
Dooyewcerd ; American Philosophy, ed. b\ R. 
B. Winn; Criticism and Construction in the 
Philosophy of the American New Realism, L. 
Boman ; Crucial Issues in Philosophy, D. S 
Robinson ; Ethical Judgments, A. Edel ; Ger- 
man Literary Influences on the American 
Transccndcntalists, S. M. Vogel ; Language 
and Philosophy, M. Black; Logic and Nature, 
M. C. Swabey; Metaphysics of Logical Posi- 
tivism, G. Bergmann; Nature of Philosophy, 
D. Krishna; On the Nature of Man, D. D. 
Runes; Patterns of a New Philosophy, F. 
Mayer and F. Brower; Problems of Analysis, 
M. Black; Spirit of Modern Philosophy, J. 
Boycc; The Decline of Wisdom, G. Marcel; 
The Idea of Progress, J. B. Bury; The Il- 
lusion of the Epoch, H. B. Acton; The Nihil- 
ism of John Dcwcy, P. K. Crosser; The Prag- 
matic Humanism of F.C.S. Schiller, R. Abel; 
The True and the Valid, R. I. Aaron ; Unleash- 
ing of Evolutionary Thought, O. Riddle ; Uses 
of Philosophy, Irwin Edman. 

Books on ancient and oriental philosophy 
included: Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, trans, by S. H. Butcher; Concise 
Dictionary of Ancient History, P. G. Wood- 
cock; Five Stages of Greek Religion, G. Mur- 
ray; Humanism of Cicero, H. A. K. Hunt; 
Latin Literature, W. A. Laidlow ; Plato's 
Phaedo, R. S. Bluck; Political Plays of Eurip- 
edes, G. Zuntz ; Socrates: the Alan who Dared 
to Ask, C. C. Mason; The Development of 
Plato's Ethics, J. Gould; The Oresteia by 
Aeschylus, R. A. Johnston; The Poettn of 
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Sappho, P. M. Hill; The Slave Systems of 
Greek and Roman Antiquity, Wm. L. Wester- 
mann; Ancient Foundations of Economics in 
India, K. T. Shah; Classic Anthology Defined 
by Confucius, Shih Ching; Elements of Chi- 
nese Historiography, Y. S. Hahn ; Gandhism 
and Communism, Jyoti Prakashan ; Religions 
of the Ancient Near East, ed. by I. Mendel- 
sohn ; Studies in Zen, D. T. Suzuki; Study in 
Hindu Social Polity, C. Chakraverty; The 
Central Philosophy of Buddhism, T. R. V. 
Murti. 

The philosophical approach to history is re- 
flected in the following books: A History of 
Modern Philosophy, H. Hoffding; Baruch 
Spinoza and Western Democracy, ]. Dunner; 
Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet 
Thought, E. J. Simmons; Eastern Europe in 
the Socialist World, H. Johnson ; Freedom and 
Responsibility in the American Way of Life, 
C. L. Becker; Force and Freedom, J. C. Burck- 
hardt ; Historical Inevitability, I. Berlin; Hu- 
man Society in Ethics and Politics, B. Russell ; 
Mind of Modern Russia, H. Kohn ; Political 
Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, G. N. Dha- 
wan ; Politics and Science, W. Esslinger ; Rus- 
sian Marxists and the Origins of Bolshevism, 
L. H. Haimson; Soviet Civilization, C. La- 
mont ; The Individual and the New World, 
J. M. Anderson; The Self and the Dramas of 
History, R. Niebuhr; The Spirit of Russia, 
T. G. Ma^aryk; War; Locomotive of History, 
R. Deverall. 

Among the books dealing with scientific 
thought were: Foundations of Quantum The- 
ory, A. Lande" ; Operationism, A. C. Benjamin ; 
Phyrics and Microphysics, Prince Louis de 
Broghe; Reflections of a Physicist, P. W. 
Bridgman ; Science and Man's Hope, ]. S. Ful- 
ton; Science and Religion, C. A. Coulson; 
Science and the Common Understanding, J. R. 
Oppenheimer; Science and the Human Imag- 
ination, M. B. Hesse; The Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, P. J. Chaudhury ; Theories of Perception 
and the Concept of Structure, F. H. Allport; 
Towards a Science of Peace, T. F. Lentz ; Va- 
riational Principles in Dynamics and Quantum 
Theory, W. Yourgrau and S. Mandelstan. 

Among books on religion recently published 
are: A Modern Philosophy of Religion, S. M. 
Thompson; Age of Belief, A. J. Freemantle; 
Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate 
Reality, P. Tillich ; Christian Ethics, cd. by W. 
Beach and H. R. Niebuhr; Christian Ethics 
and Moral Philosophy, G. F. Thomas; Chris- 
tianity and Idealism, C. Van Til ; Christianity 
and Science, C. E. Raven; Essay on Christian 
Philosophy, J. Maritain; History of the War- 



fare of Science with Theology in Christendom, 
A. D. White; Major Trends in Jewish Mysti- 
cism, G. G. Scholem ; On Authority and Reve- 
lation, S0ren Kierkegaard (trans, by W. 
Lowrie) ; Religion and the Moral Life, A. C. 
Garnctt ; Rivals of the Christian Faith, L. H. 
Marshall ; The Logic of Moral Discourse, P. 
Edwards; The Modern Predicament, H. J. 
Palon; The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, E. 
Wilson. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS. The year 
1955 brought significant improvements and 
innovations in several fields of photography. 
Better, higher-speed films and improved lenses 
made picture-taking possible under conditions 
of lower illumination level than ever before. 
Improvements were made in cameras for both 
still and motion-picture photography. Ad- 
vances were made in the use of motion-pic- 
ture film for television and in the systems used 
for taking and projecting professional motion 
pictures. The applications of photography in 
science, medicine, business, and industry con- 
tinued to increase, and advances were made in 
the recording of printed information on film. 
In the United States, both imports and ex- 
ports of cameras, lenses, film, and paper in- 
creased markedly over 1954. 

Major photographic exhibitions during 1955 
included the Atlantic City Trade Show, the 
Biennale Photo Cine Trade Show in Paris, and 
the "Family of Man" exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 

Motion-Picture Photography. The trend in 
the field ot professional motion pictures to- 
wards increased use of color negative mate- 
rials and large screen projection has continued. 
The increased magnification required to fill 
the larger screens now used in many theaters 
has resulted in a noticeable decrease in defini- 
tion when standard 35-mm prints are used 
for projection. A solution to this problem has 
been sought in larger-sized original negatives 
which can be used to make large-size prints or 
to make 35-mm prints by optical reduction. 
Several systems of this type are now in use. 

VistaVision obtains a double-frame nega- 
tive by running standard 35-mm film horizon- 
tally through a special camera. Several films 
released by Paramount during 1955 were made 
by this system. G. C. Higgins, R. L. Lamberts, 
and R. A. Purdy made a study, with Eastman 
Color Negative and Positive films, of the prob- 
lem of improving definition by use of in- 
creased size negatives and of prints made by 
optical reduction. R.K.O. studio is making use 
of the Superscope process. This process uses 
the standard Mitchell camera and lens to pho- 
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tograph the scenes. An anamorphic print, 
which can be used for wide-screen projection, 
is made in the laboratory. 

Special techniques for motion-picture exhi- 
bition were used to give visitors to Disneyland 
a look at the universe In two of the exhibits 
in Tomorrowland, motion pictures project 
people into space and take them below the 
earth's surface. In a third exhibit, called Circa- 
rama, eleven 16-mm cameras are used simul- 
taneously to shoot the scene which covered 
360 degrees of vision, and eleven projectors 
are used to recreate the scene. 

R. E. Harrington described an aspheric lens 
designed to be added to the elliptical mirror- 
type projection optical system commonly used 
with carbon-arc light sources. The lens sub- 
stantially reduces the variation in screen color 
which accompanies changes in the position of 
the arc crater. 

In the field of amateur motion pictures, a 
substantial increase in 16-mm projection bril- 
liance has been provided by the automatic- 
shifting Super-40 Shutter used in the new Ko- 
dascope Pageant Projectors. Wide-screen re- 
lease prints are now being made on 16-mm 
film as well as on 3 5 -mm by several major 
studios. Anamorphic lenses are available for 
the amateur. The Vistascope lens can be used 
on 8-, 16-, or 35-mm cameras ; used on the pro- 
jector, it will show an image of CinemaScope 
proportions. The Vidoscope 16 lens is a 16-mm 
anamorphic import by the Yidoscope Corpo- 
ration. 

The Cinemax-8 with f/1.9 Nikkor lens is 
the first 8-mm movie camera produced in 
Japan. The Keystone Camera Co. introduced 
the K-25 Capri 8-mm camera with f/2.5 lens 
and three new 8-mm projectors featuring 
"magna-scope" images that practically fiJ] a 
30- by 40-in. screen at 12 ft. Eastman Kodak 
Co. introduced an 8-mm three-lens turret ver- 
sion of the Brownie Movie Camera and a 
pocket-size 8-mm Cine-Kodak Medallion 
Camera. Cine-Kodak Tri-X C-P Reversal 
Film, a high-speed film for amateur black- 
and-white photography, is now on the mar- 
ket, and Anscochrome film is now being sup- 
plied in 16-mm daylight type for motion pic- 
tures in color. 

Photographic Developments in Television. 
Motion-picture film now accounts for 55 to 
60 percent of television air time. Continued 
developments in television apparatus have 
produced improvements to the point where it 
is now difficult to distinguish between live 
studio pickup and good film reproduction. 
Eastman Kodak Co. scientists designed a con- 



tinuous projector for color television. This 
Eastman 16-mm Continuous Projector, Model 
300, uses a flying-spot instantaneous scanner 
tube which does not employ storage. Kodak 
scientists also have developed a lenticular film 
for kinescope recording of color television 
programs. 

Color Photography. A new Kodachrome 
Film, Type F, in 35-mm and 828 sizes was 
announced to replace Type A Film. The new 
film is color-balanced for clear, wire-filled 
flashlamps without the use of a filter. Both 
daylight and Type F Kodak Ektachrome 
films were available in E135, E828, 160, and 620 
roll-film sizes. The films are rated at approxi- 
mately three times the speed of Kodachrome 
Film. Ansco brought out an Anscochrome da> - 
light-type film of improved speed, latitude, 
color fidelity, and resolving power. Research 
has been active in several phases of color pho- 
tography. 

Equipment and Materials for Still Photog- 
raphy. New models of box and roll-film cam- 
eras appeared on the market in considerable- 
numbers. The demand for lighter and sturdier 
equipment at low cost led to a significant in- 
crease in the use of die-castings in the manu- 
facture of cameras and equipment. The 35-mm 
camera continued to enjoy a favored place 
for amateur use, and the single-lens reflex 
camera remained popular. The Graphic 35 
Camera introduced by Graflex Corp is the 
first camera to use a push-button focusing 
system in which the distance is obtained b\ 
one button and the aperture scale adjusted 
accordingly In a second button. The Contafiex 
II 35-mm Camera produced by Carl Zciss 
Inc. has a built-in ASA-calibrated photoelec- 
tric exposure meter with the scale in plain 
view from the normal operating position 

A 70-mm rapid-sequence camera designed 
specially for press photographeis was an- 
nounced by Charles A. Hulcher Co. The Sears 
Roebuck box-type stereo camera is the first 
of its type to be introduced during the current 
revival of interest in stereo photography. 

Among new films announced were: Ansco 
All-Weather Pan snapshot film with an ex- 
posure index of 64 for daylight and 50 for 
tungsten, Kodak Plus-X Film with a daylight 
index of 80 and tungsten 64, Vcrichromc Pan 
Roll Film, Polaroid Professional Pan Film 
with a daylight rating of 200, and a Polaroid 
film that produces black-and-white transpar- 
encies ready for slide projection within a min- 
ute or two after the shutter is snapped. 

Aerial Photography. Aerial photography is 
being used for a wide variety of mapping and 
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surveying projects. Abrams Aerial Survey 
Corp. has prepared for the Wisconsin Highway 
Commission a giant mosaic map made up from 
625 pictures at a scale of 500 ft. to the in., 
showing every house and tree for two mi. on 
cither side of a 26-mi stretch of U.S. High- 
way 41 between Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Forney Films, Inc., produced for the Upper 
Colorado River Basin Commission a film cov- 
ering an area of 110,000 sq.mi. 

Scientific, Medical, and Industrial Photog- 
raphy. Several advances were made in medi- 
cal photography. A technique developed by 
University of Rochester scientists Weinberg, 
Watson, and Ramsey combines both X-ray 
and conventional images in the same picture. 
A high-speed X-ray camera, developed by C. 
T. Dotter of the University of Oregon, can 
make an exposure in a thousandth of a sec- 
ond. This camera can "freeze" the motion of 
a heating heart. 

At a meeting of the British Association in 
Bristol, England, E. J. Ambrose and M Aber- 
crombic illustrated the use of a combination 
of interference microscopy with time-lapse 
cinemicroscopy in a study of the behavior of 
living cells in tissue culture. Significant dif- 
ferences in the behavior of normal and cancer 
cells were shown by this technique. 

Photography is a powerful tool for obtain- 
ing data on the geology and marine life in the 
open sea and for studying the conditions at 
the bottom. The work of digging up long 
stretches of sewer pipe to locate defective 
areas can be avoided with a new robot instal- 
lation camera. 

A stereoscopic viewing system which per- 
mits scientists to see and photograph in 3-D 
radioactive specimens located behind opaque 
shields was designed by R, W. Luce. The Bal- 
teau Electric Corp. produced a light-weight 
X-ray camera which weighs 164 Ib. with the 
Irame. M. W. Kellogg Co. introduced the por- 
table Kcl-Ray gamma-ray projector for in- 
dustrial radiography. Anken Chemical and 
Film Corp announced the development of a 
treated aluminum sheet for making direct pho- 
tographic positives. The speed is said to be 
higher than that of regular Autopositive pa- 
per or film, and the product can be used in 
making templates, instrument panels, and for 
printing and pictorial purposes. 

The Gordon Enterprises have designed a 
night -recording camera that can be used to 
trace missile trajectories. The Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics described a new gun camera de- 
vice that tilts a system of mirrors downward 
in proportion to the pull of gravity. This de- 



vice enables the camera to follow a rocket 
during its full flight to the target. 

K. H. Sun and P. Szydlik (Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.) obtained an increase of 20- to 
160-fold in the sensitivity of photographic 
emulsions to alpha particles. R. Fox and F. 
W. Waniek (Harvard University) devised a 
method for developing thick nuclear emulsions 
simultaneously from both sides. The Franklin 
Institute awarded Edward Longstreth Medals 
to Cecil Waller and Robert Berriman for their 
work on the methods of preparation of emul- 
sions for nuclear research. 

Processing, Interest continued in methods 
and equipment for rapid processing. W A. 
Pfaff and G. Lysle described a unit which will 
photograph, develop, fix, dry, and project an 
image at a rate of better than one picture 
every 2 sec. J. S. Goldhammer, F. J. Kelly, 
and C. R. Dupre, of J. A. Maurer, Inc., de- 
scribed a self-contained portable processing 
system for 16- and 35-mm film. This unit 
produces processed, dried film in the field at 
a rate of six ft. per min. with only 30 sec. de- 
Jay. A combined developer-fixer solution is 
used. The Oscar Fisher Co. introduced the 
"Process-All" processor which will handle pa- 
per or film up to 12 in. in width at speeds up 
to 15 ft. per min. DuPont announced a sta- 
bilization procedure for processing oscillograph 
records on their Lino-Writ paper. 

PHYSICS. The year 1955 may be long re- 
membered for the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at 
Geneva, Swit/erland, where it was demon- 
strated that the secrets of nature can be ex- 
plored anywhere in the world and that results 
are not dependent upon ideologies. In a half 
dozen fields the scientists of various nations 
confirmed what most of them suspected: their 
hard-won knowledge, jealously guarded, had 
been discovered by other nations as well 
through the brains and scientific sweat of their 
scientists. 

The way to purify atomic fuel manufac- 
tured from thorium, a cheaper and more plen- 
tiful atomic source than uranium, was an- 
nounced to the world by the United States. 
Dr. Alan T. Gresky of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory made known the method of sepa- 
rating fissionable uranium 233 from thorium 
232 and protactinium 233 from which it is 
converted in breeder reactors. While it had 
been known that thorium could be changed 
into a kind of uranium that can be used for 
atomic power, the way of getting it separated 
from debris and non-burnable material had 
hitherto been kept secret. 
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The next great advance in atomic energy 
for peaceful uses may be a by-product of the 
most deadly of atomic weapons, the hydrogen 
bomb. The problem in using the nuclear fu- 
sion process is to control, to maintain and to 
confine the light-weight elements in such a 
way that more useful power can be obtained 
fiom their reactions than is expended getting 
them to react. Research programs on fusion 
are being conducted in this field. 

The danger of atomic radiation to life upon 
the earth, including people, will be deter- 
mined by an inquiry begun by the National 
Academy of Sciences. Wide scientific differ- 
ences exist as to the dangers of H and A bomb 
radiation, debris from atomic power reactors 
and other radiation hazards of the atomic 
age. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
spent $165, 000,000 in the past five years on 
the radiation problem. 

An achievement in the field of atomic phys- 
ics was made as the proton was polarized. 
A team from the University of California, 
consisting of Drs. Emilio Segre, Thomas Ypsi- 
lantis, Owen Chamberlain, C. Wiegand and 
R. Tripp, flung hydrogen under a 310,000,000 
electron-volt impulse against beryllium metal 
to polarize the protons. Experiments on pro- 
ton polarization were reported also by Dr. 
R. B. Sutton of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and Mrs. Leona Marshall of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Evidence that the strangest nuclear particle, 
the anti-proton, actually exists was announced 
by Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University 
of California, Berkeley, and simultaneously 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. Theoreti- 
cally possible, the anti-proton has been an- 
nounced several times in recent years only to 
meet disproving evidence. Yet scientists still 
believed in the possibility of finding or creat- 
ing this negative counterpart of the proton. 
Drs. Owen Chamberlain, Emilio Segre, Clyde 
Wiegand and Thomas Ypsilantis of the Uni- 
versity of California created the negatively 
charged particle in the bcvatron, the Univer- 
sity's huge cyclotron of improved design. 

Charged atomic particles occur, according 
to theory, in pairs with electric charges of op- 
posite sign. The meeting of two such particles, 
alike except for their charges, results in an 
explosion which turns the material particles 
into bursts of energy. This has been found to 
be true when an electron, which has a negative 
charge, meets its positively charged twin, a 
positron. A much greater explosion would re- 
sult from annihilation of the larger particles, 
proton and anti-proton. Protons, hearts of 



hydrogen atoms, are used to probe the com- 
plex structure of atomic cores. 

New Elements. The discovery of element 
101, the heaviest and rarest form of matter on 
earth was achieved at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Only 17 atoms of the new element 
were identified an amount of matter that's 
invisible and so minute that it is unwcighable. 
The discoverers are Drs. Albert Ghiorso, Ber- 
nard G. Harvey, G. R. Choppin and S. G 
Thompson, research chemists, and Dr. Glenn 
T. Scaborg, leader of the team and a Nobel 
Laureate. 

Element 101 was given the name mende- 
levium (chemical symbol Mv), in honor of 
Mendeleev. Mendelevium is intensely radio- 
active, decaying by spontaneous fission. It> 
half-life is between a half hour and three 
hours. It has chemical properties similar to 
those of thulium, clement 69. 

The names of two great scientists who died 
recently, Albert Einstein and Enrico Fermi, 
were immortalized by the christening of chem- 
ical elements 99 einsteinium and 100 iermium. 
This was announced at the Atoms for Peace 
Conference in Geneva by Dr. Albert Ghiorso 
of the University of California. Now all dis- 
covered elements are named. Within lour 
years, the discovery of elements 102, 10.* and 
104 will probably be made as a result of 
bombardment of heavy elements with heavy 
particles. 

Heat and Power front the Sun. A new kind 
of engine powered by the heat of the sun is 
now practical, the Conference on Solar En- 
ergy in Arizona was assured. It will be ased 
for pumping water and should help make the 
dry and arid lands of the world more fruitful 
A small working model is being demonstrated 

Another new sort of solar engine was de- 
scribed by Prof. Luigi d'Amelio of the Uni- 
versity of Naples. A new system of vaporiza 
tion, which involves mixing of vapors of lk| 
quids that do not themselves mix, permits 
vaporization of the liquid within water heated 
by the sun. 

Conversion of sunlight directly into elec- 
tricity by the newly developed silicon solar 
batteries will compete with commercial and 
dry batteries in the near future, William K 
Cherry of the Signal Corps Engineering Lab- 
oratory, Fort Monmouth, N J., reported. Sun 
shine may provide the music for next 
summer's picnics, if another experimental sun- 
charged radio battery fulfills its promise ot 
storing as well as utilizing solar energy. A 
stand-by battery to furnish current when the 
sun is under a cloud can be charged during 
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the hours when the sun is shining the in- 
ventor, Ray DeCola, director of engineering 
of the Admiral Corporation, explain*. Tran- 
sistors take the place of electron tubes in this 
new style radio. 

A new type solar cooker that looks like an 
inverted umbrella concentrates the sun's heat 
at the "handle" heat focus, where food can 
he cooked. The shape of the device is parabo- 
loid so that the sun's rays falling upon it are 
concentrated at one po int where the cooking 
can be done. 

Solar furnaces, reaching temperatures of 
7 .,000 degrees centigrade, focus the sun's heat 
by one or more mirrors. A mass of powdered 
metal mdts only in the center and thus be- 
comes its own crucible, Dr. Felix Trombe, 
director of the French Solar Energy Labora- 
tory, explained. 

Wearing Solution of Photosynthesis Puzzle. 
Research on photosynthesis reached the point 
where only the first steps in the plant's cap- 
turing of solar energy remain to be discovered. 
Dr. Melvin Calvin of the University of Cali- 
fornia learned how light acts as a valve which 
controls the relationship between two kinds 
of chemical cycles in plants. Both cyclts are 
fundamental in maintaining life on our planet. 
One cycle is that of the sugars. It forms the 
food that support*; life. By alternately build- 
ing up and tearing down sugars with five and 
seven carbon atoms, plants add one carbon 
atom at a time, stcpwise, to the structure of 
the leaves, stems and roots they build in the 
sunshine. Thus they manufacture food. This 
fundamental way in which plant tissues are 
built up has been understood for only about 
a year. 

The other life cycle, now linked to the 
sugar transformations, is known by the name 
of its discoverer, Dr. Hans A. Krebs He was 
honored for discovery of the "Krebs cycle' 1 
with the Nobel Prize in 1953. In this cycle, 
citric acid is recognized as a fundamental 
chemical in many life processes. Dr. Calvin 
suggests that su ! fur may be the undiscovered 
trigger that kicks off the circling reactions that 
make photosynthesis a continuous process in 
green plants. Light may act as the valve al- 
lowing carbon to progress along one pathway 
while the sun is shining and shift to another 
in the dark. 

Atomic Power Working. Atomic power went 
to work in 1955. An atomic engine powered 
the submarine U.S.S. Nautilus. Two prototype 
submarine power plants were operating, with 
one of them feeding electricity into commer- 
cial lines. 



There are five major atomic power reactor 
projects in the United States. The Army has 
a small portable nuclear power plant under 
construction for use at remote locations. Re- 
actors for aircraft are being hatched, secretly 

Soviet Russia claims progress in atomic 
power plants, England and Canada have 
power reactors of size under construction. 

Atomic electricity seems likely to compete 
cost wise relatively soon with electricity gen- 
erated from fossil fuels. A recent report shows 
that, with low fuel costs compensating for 
high plant costs, overall nuclear energy cost 
will be 6.7 and 6.8 mills per kilowatt-hour 
against 6.9 mills for the conventional plant. 

An atomic battery with a blistering hot core 
of radioactive polonium was developed in the 
Atomic Energy Commission's Mound Labora- 
tory. The battery is small and light and its 
voltage-current rating can be varied by proper 
choice of wire size and the number of thermo- 
couples used. It is believed to be useful in in- 
struments where long-life dependability is re- 
quired. 

New Light Source. The Navy tested an 
"atomic" phosphorescent light source that can 
burn continuously for years without electric- 
ity or batteries. A phosphor lamp that gives 
light ten times as bright as moonlight on a 
clear night has been made. There is a radia- 
tion danger and caution must be taken in 
handling; the phosphor lights, but an effective 
cover design for the lamp and care in using 
the light would completely eliminate the dan- 
ger. 

Precious Stone Manufacture. Real diamonds 
and garnets have been made artificially. Suc- 
cess in manufacturing diamond crystals so 
hard that the> scratch other diamonds was 
demonstrated. The new man-made crystals 
pass the same X-ray test that is used to assay 
natural diamonds. The first artificial diamonds 
were made late in 1954. Garnet was formed 
from green mineral hornblende by Dr. Robert 
H. Wentorf, Jr. He has also reversed the proc- 
ess and changed garnet back to hornblende, 
PINEAU, CHRISTIAN. French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, b. Oct. 14, 1904, in Chaumont- 
en-Bassigny, France. Socialist deputy to the 
National Assembly since 1946 and Cabinet 
member since 1947, M. Pineau was named 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in January, 1956. 
PITCAIRN ISLAND. An island colony of 
Great Britain, in the South Pacific. Area: 2 
sq.mi. Population (Dec. 1953): 143. Pitcairn 
was originally settled in 1790 by mutineers 
from H. M. S. Bounty. Annexed in 1902 and 
included in the district of Pitcairn are the 
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islands of Henderson, Ducie, and Oeno. Ex- 
ports: oranges and pineapples; imports: flour, 
sugar, and other foodstuffs. The administra- 
tion of Pitcairn is under a chief magistrate, 
subject to the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. Chief Magistrate: John 
Christian. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD. The year saw 
a growing awareness of the world's dangerous 
imbalance between population and natural re- 
sources. The hard facts of phenomenal popu- 
lation growth continued to underscore family 
planning as necessary to a country's economic 
and social welfare. Attention focused increas- 
ingly on the need for developing a new, sim- 
plified and inexpensive contraceptive method 
one acceptable to people of diverse cultural 
backgrounds. 

More than a dozen scientists working on 
research in human reproduction participated 
in the Fifth International Planned Parenthood 
Conference. The World Health Organization 
was asked to consider disseminating birth con- 
trol information in countries where excessive 
population growth contributes to maternal 
and infant mortality, the spread of disease, 
and low living standards. The conference ap- 
pealed to other Asian governments to in- 
clude family planning in their public health 
programs, following the lead of Japan and 
India. 

PLASTICS. Sales of synthetic resins and 
cellulosics, including surface coatings, reached 
an estimated total of 3,451,500,000 Ib. in 1955, 
an increase of almost one billion pounds over 
the 1954 total. On the basis of statistics pub- 
lished in Modern Plastics magazine, this total 
is broken down as follows: 127.5 million Ib. 
of cellulose plastics; 11 million Ib. of nitro- 
cellulose and other cellulosics; 459 million Ib. 
of phenolic and other tar-acid resins; 277 mil- 
lion Ib. of urea and melamine resins; 650 mil- 
lion Ib. of all types of vinyl resins; 535 million 
Ib. of styrene resins; 585 million Ib. of alkyd 
and rosin-modified coatings; 260 million Ib. 
of coumarone-indene and petroleum polymer 
resins; 57 million Ib. of polyesters; 350 mil- 
lion Ib. of polyethylene; and 140 million Ib. 
of miscellaneous types of resins. 

Phenolics. The amount of phenolic molding 
powder for various end-use applications in 
1955 (in millions of pounds) was as follows: 
electrical control parts, 51; housings, 15; 
wiring devices, 30; closures, 15; utensil and 
appliance handles, 22; telephones, 4; washing 
machine components, 13 ; automotive parts, 
10; vacuum tube bases, 6; miscellaneous, 34. 

Urea and Melamine. Melamine molding ma- 



terial is still on the upswing, with dishware 
contributing the largest volume. Mclaminc- 
buttons are gradually taking over a larger 
share of the market. Molded urea products in 
1955 continued along their well-established 
patterns, with closures, buttons, and wiring 
devices as principal outlets. 

Cellulosics. In molding materials, acetate 
moved along in increasing volumes. The lower 
cost of opaque, colored material was one 
stimulant to the increase. Another explana- 
tion for increased volume was the continuing 
boom in the toy industry. Ethyl cellulose sim- 
ilarly showed an increase in 1955. A great 
portion of this went into phonograph records, 
lacquer, and strip coat materials. In the cellu- 
losics film division, acetate film was in a par- 
ticularly flourishing condition, largely because 
of advance in vacuum formed contour, blister, 
and skin packages. 

Acrylics. Methyl methacrylate resins for 
molding and sheet increased in volume just 
as other plastics did in 1955. One major reason 
for the expansion was its use in the automo- 
tive field. There was an increase in tradi- 
tional molded parts, such as brush backs, 
jewelry, and medallions for refrigerators and 
other appliances. Large portions of high-grade 
methacrylate sheeting went into military air- 
planes and other applications where surface 
and clarity are of the utmost importance. 
Civilian applications for cast sheet received 
considerable impetus with the introduction of 
a new low-cost sheet that can be used wher- 
ever high-quality surface and optical proper- 
ties are not critical requirements. 

Polystyrene. Volume of polystyrene mold- 
ing materials grew from 309 million Ib. in 
1954 to around 375 million in 1955. Despite 
competition from polyethylene, the percent- 
age of styrene used for toys remained about 
the same, and the percentage for housewares 
declined only a few points. The influence of 
high-impact styrene is partially responsible 
for the favorable situation in styrene. Wall 
tile also represented a big market. 

Vinyl. The 25 percent increase in vinyl sales 
was the largest of any big volume plastic. The 
greatest increases were in exports, automotive 
uses, wire coating, and floor covering. Large 
quantities of vinyl foam were used in 1955 
for automotive crash pads and sun visors, arm 
rests, upholstery, rug underlays, cushions, 
slippers, and handbag padding. Vinyl film shot 
upward in 1955 after several years of decline. 
Biggest applications were for draperies, bed- 
spreads, kitchen and bathroom curtains, yard 
goods, rainwear, sportswear, etc. 
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Polyethylene. Figuring prominently in the 
future of the polyethylene picture are the new 
low-pressure polyethylenes. These new mate- 
rials are stiffer than the standard product and 
have a higher heat distortion point of from 
240 to 260 F. Polyethylene film and sheet- 
ing at 130 million Ib. (an increase of 60 mil- 
lion Ib. over 1954), also showed up promi- 
nently in the packaging, construction, and 
agricultural fields. 

Nylon. Increased use of molded nylon parts 
for hardware, gears, bushings, and moving 
parts, to replace metal where lubrication and 
wear have been problems, was probably more 
pronounced in 1955 than in any other year. 

POINT FOUR. This program received its 
name when President Truman, in his inaug- 
ural address, January 1949, listed it as the 
fourth clement in American foreign policy. 
The aim of the plan was to give technical and 
financial assistance which would help to im- 
prove living conditions in underdeveloped 
countries throughout the world. (See INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPFRATION ADMINISTRATION.) 

POLAND. A central European republic, es- 
tablished Nov. 9, 1918, It was partitioned be- 
tween Germany and the U S.S.R. in 1939, but 
regained its independence in 1945, The ter- 
ritorial limits of the new Poland have not yet 
been finally drawn. Within the provisional 
boundaries, the country occupies an area of 
121,131 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 26,780,000. 
Chief cities: Warsaw (capital), 965,000 (1955 
est.); Lodz, 655,000; Cracow, 435,000; Wro- 
claw (Breslau), 430,000; Poznan, 335,000. 

Production. Although the industrialization 
of Poland is being pushed forward steadily, 
about 45.7 percent of the population still 
makes its livelihood by farming. Agricultural 
output in 1951-53 averaged 10,900,000 metric 
tons of grains and 28,200,000 tons of potatoes. 
The 1954 output of coal was 91,300,000 tons; 
it was estimated to reach 93 million tons in 
1955* Of steel, about 4 million tons were pro- 
duced in 1954, with 4,300,000 forecast for 
1955. About one-third of the coal mined in 
Poland is shipped abroad. No exact data on 
foreign tradfc have been made public since 
1949. Practically all foreign commerce is han- 
dled by the state, with the Soviet orbit taking 
the lion's share (about 67 percent in 1952). 

Government. In the 1954 budget, revenue 
was estimated at 115,350 million zlotys and 
expenditure at 103,480 million zlotys. Since 
October 1950, the zloty has been on a nominal 
gold standard, on a par with the ruble (1 
zloty equals U.S.$0.25). Under its 1952 con- 
stitution, Poland is a people's republic, pat- 



terned largely on the U.S.S.R. Highest organ 
in the land is the Council of State, whose 
composition and functions are similar to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet in the Soviet 
Union. Chairman of the Council: Alexander 
Zawadski. Premier: Jozef Cyrankiewicz. 

Events, 1955. The principal development 
of the year was a conference held at Warsaw, 
May 11 to 14, by eight Communist- ruled na- 
tions (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and 
the U. S.S.R. ), at which a sort of "Eastern 
NATO" was set up. Red China's Defense 
Minister Peng Teh-huai attended the meeting 
as an observer. Marshal Ivan S. Konev of the 
Soviet Union was named supreme commander 
of this "Counter-NATO." Poland was the first 
nation to ratify the new treaty, on May 19. 

In April, Premier Cyrankiewicz journeyed 
to Moscow for the 10th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Soviet-Polish Treaty, East Ger- 
many's chief of government, Otto Grotewohl, 
went to Warsaw early in July for the 5th 
anniversary of the East German-Polish agree- 
ment of July 6, 1950, recognizing the Oder- 
Neisse line as the final "peace frontier" be- 
tween the two countries. 

A determined drive by the Warsaw Govern- 
ment to induce emigres to return was crowned 
with unexpected success when the chief of 
the Polish "government-in-exilc" in London, 
Hugo Hanke, returned to Poland early in 
September. A certain softening was also noted 
in the economic field. A decree issued in Au- 
gust promised 750,000 new settlers in the 
former German provinces that they would be 
allowed to keep their land as private property 
forever. In November, the drive for collectivi- 
zation was virtually abandoned in favor of 
simple farm cooperatives as in Yugoslavia. 

POLO. The Triple C riders of Detroit, 
Mich., defeated the Brandywine four of Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., 9-8, to annex the United 
States open crown at Oak Brook's Interna- 
tional Field, Hinsdale, 111. 

Meadow Brook, of Westbury, N.Y., carried 
off national handicap laurels in the Paul But- 
ler tournament at Hinsdale on September 18, 
halting Oak Brook, 13-6. A Triple C four re- 
tained the national 20-goal honors by turning 
back the Milwaukee P.C., 6-4, at Milwaukee, 
while Farmington (Conn.) kept the 12 -goal 
title by subduing Blind Brook, 8-5, at Har- 
rison, N.Y. 

In indoor competition, the Squadron A 
team won U.S. senior laurels when it con- 
quered the New York A.C. trio at Squadron 
A Armory in New York. The New York A.C. 
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riders topped Squadron A, 14-12, for the na- 
tional 12-goal title. 

Cornell turned back Yale, 19-5, in the last 
round of the national intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. 

POPULATION. The population of the 
United States at the end of 1955 was es- 
timated at 166.7 million by the Bureau of the 
Census. This figure represents a little more 
than 6 percent of the world's population. Be- 
tween April 1950, the date of the last national 
census, and the end of 1955, the population of 
the United States has increased by 15.6 mil- 
lion, or about 10 percent. During the last 5 
years, the annual rate of increase has been 
about 1.7 percent. 

California continued to lead all States in 
total population increase, with a gain of 
nearly 2.5 million since the 1950 Census bring- 
ing its total estimated population to over 13 
million as of July 1, 1955. Two other States 
had estimated gains of more than a million 
population, New York with about 1.3 million, 
and Ohio with a little over 1.0 million. Per- 
centagewise, Nevada was the fastest-growing 
State with an increase of about 40 percent, 
Arizona was second with nearly 31 percent, 
Florida was third with nearly 25 percent, 
California was fourth with 23 percent, and 
Delaware was fifth with about 22 percent. 
The Census Bureau's estimates indicated 
population losses since 1955 in six States. 
These were Arkansas ( 121,000), Mississippi 
(68,000), Oklahoma (66,000), Alabama 
(29,000), Maine (9,000), and West Vir- 
ginia (4,000). 

There are more than 28 million children of 
elementary school age (5 to 13 years) and 
another 18-plus million children under 5 years 
of age in the population of the United States, 
according to estimates for July 1, 1955. At the 
upper end of the age scale, age 65 years and 
over, the number exceeds 14 million, an in- 
crease of about 2 million. The effect of the 
slowing-up in number of births during the 
depression years of the 1930's is shown in the 
estimate of 15 million for the group 18 to 24 
years of age, a decrease of about 1 million 
from 5 years ago. All other age groups had in- 
creases. 

Although there was only a slight change in 
the sex ratio (the number of males per 100 
females) between 1950 and 1955 (from 99.2 
to 98.5), the figures indicate a continuation of 
the long-term decline in the ratio from its high 
of 106.0 in 1910. Each census since 1910 has 
shown a decline in the sex ratio ; and, in 1950, 
there were about 600,000 more women than 



men (including the Armed Forces overseas). 
By 1955, the excess of females had doubled; 
females outnumbered men by 1.2 million. 

In 1950-55, the population in standard 
metropolitan areas increased from 83.8 mil- 
lion to 95.3 million, an increase of 13.7 per- 
cent ; there was little change in the population 
outside these areas. Within the standard 
metropolitan areas, the rate of growth in the 
outlying parts was seven times as rapid as 
in the central cities (27.8 versus 3.8 percent) 
These data reflect a continuation at an accel- 
erated pace of the trends which characterized 
the decade 1940 to 1950. 

Growth in the outlying parts of the stand- 
ard metropolitan areas was greatest in the 
territory classified as rural in 1950. The civil- 
ian population of this area increased by 5.1 
million, or 46.5 percent, whereas the popula- 
tion living in urban territory outside the cen- 
tral cities rose by 4.5 million, or 19.1 percent 
In the territory outside the standard metro- 
politan areas, the urban population increased 
by 5.0 percent to 24.2 million. The rural popu- 
lation, on the other hand, declined 1.9 percent 
to 41.9 million. 

The population living on farms in the 
United States numbered about 22,158,000 in 
April 1955; this represents a drop of approxi- 
mately 3 million from 1950. 

About 37 million persons 5 to 34 years old 
were enrolled in school or college at the be- 
ginning of the 1955-1956 school year. The 
number of children 5 to 13 years old enrolled 
in school (that is, the number who are usually 
in elementary school or kindergarten) in- 
creased by 28 percent in the 5 -year span, 
whereas the number of persons 14 to 29 years 
old enrolled in school or college increased by 
only 13 percent. 

Of the 116.2 million persons 14 years old 
and over in the civilian population in April 
1955, 24.5 million, or 21 percent, were single; 
75.1 million, or 65 percent, were married per- 
sons living with their spouse; 4.3 million, or 
4 percent, were married persons living apart 
from their spouse; 10.0 million, or 9 percent, 
were widowed; and 2.4 million, or 2 percent, 
were divorced. 

The number of employed civilians aver- 
aged 63.2 million per month for the year 
1955 as a whole and 64.9 million during the 
last six months. The monthly average num- 
ber of unemployed in 1955 was a little under 
2.7 million, or half a million below the 1954 
average of 3.2 million. 

PORTS AND HARBORS. In the United 
States the principal port developments seem 
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I.N.P. 

This pretty Commerce Department receptionist is pointing to Washington's "census clock" as 
it records a US. population of 166 million late in 1955. 



to be taking place along the great new St. 
Lawrence Seaway (q.v.). Consequently port 
developments are under active consideration 
or actually under way in many places. A Port 
of Detroit (Mich.) Commission to adminis- 
ter $25 million worth of needed harbor fa- 
cilities was created. The Chicago Port District 
Authority has started construction on docks 
and warehouses on a 200-acre tract. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, approved an $8 million bond issue 
to begin improvements along the Erie lake- 
front. 

The Port of New York Authority has an- 
nounced plans for the expenditure of more 
than $70 million during the next 10 years, to 
reconstruct waterfront facilities purchased 
from the New York Dock Co. These facilities 
extend two miles along the Brooklyn water- 



front and will furnish 2 million sq. ft. of 
shedded pier area. The present 44 berths will 
be replaced by 26 berths with larger wharves. 
Designs call for construction of piers more 
than 300 ft. wide and from 500 to 700 ft. long. 
The City of New York is planning a $15 mil- 
lion, square single pier of "revolutionary" de- 
sign for the Holland-American Line the 
costliest single pier ever built in this region. 
The two-deck structure will be located on the 
west side of Manhattan Island, replacing piers 
37 to 41 inclusive. The Port of New York 
Authority is also planning a new port, Port 
Elizabeth, on a 400-acre tract of marshland 
adjacent to Newark Bay to be built over a 
20-year period. 

The Port of New Orleans, La., is ready to 
get started on a $19.5 million 3-year con- 
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struction program. Two new wharves will be 
built and existing ones enlarged; $47 million 
will be spent in the next 10 years in order to 
preserve the city as a port. 

PORTUGAL A republic occupying the 
western section of the Iberian Peninsula. 
Area: 35,618 sq.mi. Pop. (1950): 8,441,312. 
Chief cities: Lisbon (capital) 790,434; 
Opflrto 284,842 ; Setubal 44,030; Coimbra 42,- 
640. 

Production. Agriculture and forestry are the 
basic economic activities. Wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, rice, beans, and potatoes comprise 
the main crops. Wine production in 1954 was 
estimated at 11,249,000 hectoliters. Cork and 
olive oil are important products. The fisheries 
are also important, and in 1953 the sardine 
catch totaled 88,957 metric tons. In 1954, im- 
ports (cJ.f.) were valued at 10,140 million 
escudos, and exports at 7,292 million escudos. 

Government. Estimated 1955 revenue was 
7,335 million escudos; expenditure, 7,330 mil- 
lion escudos. The Republic of Portugal is a 
unitary corporative republic, according to its 
constitution, adopted on Mar. 19, 1933, which 
provides for the popular election of a Presi- 
dent for a term of 7 years; a Corporative 
Chamber of appointed members representing 
various associations ; and a. National Assembly 
of 120 members. President: Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopes. Premier: Dr. Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar. 

Events, 1955. Colonial unrest was the fore- 
most issue of Portuguese political affairs. The 
unrest in Portugal's colony of Goa differs 
from that of other colonial areas in one im- 
portant aspect: the movement for independ- 
ence does not come primarily from within. 
Rather, it is pressed by the republic of India. 
International attention was drawn to the area 
on August 15 when hundreds of unarmed 
Indians entered Goa in a "political invasion," 
designed to gain sympathy for the independ- 
ence movement. The Portuguese army did not 
became involved. Relations were further 
strained on August 19 when Nehru broke 
diplomatic relations with Portugal. The Por- 
tuguese foreign minister, Dr. Paulo Cunha, 
repeated his government's pledge to fight 
India should the latter attempt to annex the 
colony. 

The six-year development plan, announced 
in 1952 and begun the following year, began 
to pay dividends in 1955. Bank deposits 
reached a new high, and gold and dollar re- 
serves are the largest on record. The largest 
feature in the plan is hydroelectric power de- 
velopment. This project receives more than 



one-third of all funds allotted. Another means 
of developing greater national income received 
attention in 1955. A ten-year tax exemption 
was granted the tourist industries in the hope- 
that resulting lower prices in hotels, restau- 
rants, and night clubs would encourage greater 
numbers of tourists to visit Portugal. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA. A colony of Por- 
tugal located in West Africa. Area: 13,948 
sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) : 541,000. Capital and 
chief port: Bissau. The chief agricultural 
products are peanuts, rice, palm oil, palm 
kernels and forest products. Foreign trade 
(1951): imports, 162.1 million escudos; ex- 
ports, 143.6 million escudos. Budget (1955): 
estimated revenue and expenditure, 134.4 mil- 
lion escudos. The administrative head of the 
colony is a governor. 

PORTUGUESE INDIA. A colony of Portu- 
gal comprising Goa (containing the capital 
G6a, or Pangim), Damao and Diu. Total area: 
1,537 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 cst.): 643,000. The 
chief exports are fish, coconuts, cashew nuts, 
salt, and spices. Foreign trade (1952): im- 
ports, 92.84 million rupees; exports, 41.24 
million rupees. Budget estimates for 1955 
balanced revenue and expenditure at 225.4 
million escudos. Portuguese India is under the 
jurisdiction of a governor general. 

PORTUGUESE LITERATURE. After a long 
lapse, Portucole resumed publication in 
Oporto, where two other cultural reviews saw 
the light, Fernando de Araujo's Revista do 
Norte and Arnaldo Torres' Alvorccer. The 
year was fertile in literary quarrels, e.g., on 
who founded Sao Paulo. More fruitful was 
a discussion of Neo-Realism. 

Fiction. Under the name of Neo-Human- 
ism, the Neo-Realist group planned a rally in 
Coimbra around Fcrreira de Castro, whose 
novel A selva (1930) was lavishly rcpublisru-d 
with illustrations by the Brazilian painter 
Portinari. Favorite social themes of N co- 
Realism continued to be developed. Thus, 
Rodrigues Junior reported well on the 
troubles besetting the small colonist in Mo- 
gambique (Calanga). Awkwardly still, but 
with human warmth, Julio Graga traced the 
rise and fall of a plant manager (0 saldrio de 
Judas). With narrative skill, Faure da Rosa 
dramatized the struggle for subsistence among 
browbeaten office clerks (Espelho da vida). 
The "almost senseless hope" of the poor shone 
in Rogrio de Freitas' tales (Um resto de 
esperattfa). Alexandre Cabral retold a boys' 
rebellion in a military school (Malta brava). 
Wrong upbringing was also the subject of 
Ruben A.'s satire Carangue.jo. 
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As if in reply to Celeste Andrade's Grades 
vivas of last year, Maria Espinal published 
Grades partidas, an early, drab work about a 
girl's revolt against her class, the middle class. 
Passionate rebellion against harsh circum- 
stances dominated Vergilio Ferreira's tale of 
a penniless seminarist (Manhd submersa). 
The shallow world of soccer was ridiculed in 
Antunes da Silva's stories (Aprendiz de la- 
drdo) and Romeu Correia's novel Desporto 
ret. Domingos Monteiro transformed his im- 
pressions of Castile into fiction (Histdrias 
cast Manas) . For once, no regionalist work 
aroused attention. But lost dream worlds 
inspired Eduardo de Azevedo's Eda, a novel 
about childhood, and Francisco Costa's Cdn- 
tico cm torn maior, last volume of a trilogy 
(Em busca do amor perdido). 

Perhaps the prose of a sensitive woman 
poet will prove the most enduring of this 
year's fiction: Natercia Freire's memories of 
her dreamy, infinitely sad and unfulfilled 
'teens, Injancia de que nasci. Women writers 
carried off many literary prizes. Thus, Agos- 
tina Bessa Luis' Sibila, declared to have been 
the best novel in 1954, obtained the Ricardo 
Malheiros Prize of the Academy of Sconces, 
together with Os filhos do diabo(1954), a book 
of tales by Manuela de Azevcdo. 

Poetry. Tradition was well served by the 
attribution of a Teixeira de Pascoacs Prize to 
the Canto submerso of grave Jose Terra, 
translator of T. S. Eliot. A new, ardent voice 
appealing to Love in a warlike, abysmal 
world was heard in Antonio Jose Fernandes' 
Ainda ndo i tarde. In more hermetic sonnets 
Jorge dc Sena meditated on instability (As 
evidencias). Jose Regio prepared a fourth, 
slightly modified edition of Poenias de Dcus 
c do diabo (1925), with a long critical intro- 
duction to his writings. Vitorino Nemesio's 
O pdo e a culpa prepared the way for Chris- 
tian mysticism: "I shudder now/ But lack 
the ardor yet." 

Drama. Four time-worn plays by Julio 
Dantas enjoyed runs in Lisbon and Sao Paulo 
this year. The itinerant Tcatro do Povo 
showed Sao Jodo Baptist a, a biblical drama 
by A. Lopes Ribeiro, the Comedia das vcrda- 
des e das mcntiras, an improvisation by Costa 
Ferreira, and Shakespeare's King Lear. 

Gil Vicente's Auto dc Ines Pereira was care- 
fully edited by I. S. Revah. 

Essays and Religion. Revah also modernized 
Ropica pncfma (1532), a theological dialogue 
by the classic Joao de Barros. Agostinho Ve- 
loso joined the debate on philosophy with 
Os problemas do pensamento de Deus (late 



1954). This debate was carried on between 
the neo-Positivists and the combined forces 
of neo-Thomists and Christian Existentialists. 
Francisco Sanches' Tractatus phUosophici, 
including the famous Quod nikil scitur, were 
reedited by A. Moreira de Sa. 

POST OFFICE, U.S. In 1955 the U.S. Post 
Office Department continued its program to 
provide better service at less cost to taxpayers. 
By the end of 1955 the list comprised 73 
major postal service improvements. 

Among them were the establishment of 
combination mail and certified mail. Com- 
bination mail offers patrons the convenience 
of mailing a letter, message, invoice, or circu- 
lar inside a package or publication, merely by 
indicating its presence and paying appropri- 
ate postage, plus postage for the package 
itself. Certified mail permits patrons to ob- 
tain proof of mailing and delivery at less cost 
than for registered mail. 

Experimental airlifting of first-class, 3-cent 
mail was continued. Decentralization of func- 
tions and authority to regional and district 
offices was almost completed during the 1955 
year. 

In 1955 the Lease-Purchase Program, which 
was started in 1954, began to show substan- 
tial results. Between January 1953 and the 
end of 1955, approximately 1,000 new postal 
facilities were provided through the Commer- 
cial Leasing Program, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50 million. 

The fiscal plight of the Post Office Depart- 
ment was highlighted again in 1955 by the 
Postmaster General's request to Congress for 
moderate increases in postal rates. Despite 
increased costs, the postal deficit for the gov- 
ernment fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, was 
i educed to 362.7 million. 

POTATOES (INCLUDING SWEETPOTA- 
TOES). United States fanners produced 
381,631,000 bu. of potatoes in 1955. Maine 
had the largest crop with 64,325,000 bu. Other 
leaders were Idaho, 51,550,000; California, 
40,640,000; New York, 29,700,000; Colorado, 
16,005,000; Washington, 15,265,000; Minne- 
sota 13,989,000; and Oregon, 13,805,000 bu. 

The 1955 potato crop in Europe was esti- 
mated at 4,426,454,000 bu. Leading producers 
were: West Germany, 837,800,000 bu. ; 
France, 558,150,000 bu. ; United Kingdom, 
243,115,000; Netherlands, 149,126,000; Spain, 
147,017,000; Italy, 117,579,000; and Austria, 
106,147,000 bu. 

Sweetpotato production in the United 
States was 38,406,000 bu. in 1955. The leading 
producing States were: Louisiana, 10,500,000 
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bu.; North Carolina, 4,400,000; Texas, 3,480,- 
000; Virginia, 3,045,000; New Jersey, 2,550,- 
000; and South Carolina, 2,400,000 bu. 

POWER. See ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA. This body, 
distinguished by its representative form of 
government and its Calvinistic theology, had, 
as of Dec. 31, 1954, 39 synods, 257 presby- 
teries, 9,966 ministers, 8,574 churches, and 
2,658,903 communicant members. Office of the 
General Assembly: 510 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF WALES 
(CALVINISTIC METHODIST). In 1955 there 
were 1,437 churches, 742 ordained ministers, 
and 119 preachers including candidates in 
schools and colleges. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. An eastern 
maritime province of Canada. Area: 2,184 
sq.ml Pop. (1951): 98,429. Chief towns: 
Charlottetown, 15,887; Summerside, 6,547. 

Production. Cash income from the sale of 
farm products amounted to $24,031,000 in 
1954. The gross value of all the major field 
crops was 24,993,000. The 3 most important 
industries in 1953 were butter and cheese, fish 
processing, and feeds (stock and poultry). 
Government. The fiscal year ends March 
31. Estimates for fiscal year 1955-56 are: net 
general revenue, $7,689,000; net general ex- 
penditure, $8,885,000. Executive authority is 
vested in a lieutenant governor who is ad- 
vised by a ministry of the legislature. In the 
Legislative Assembly there are 30 members 
elected for a 5-year term. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor: Thomas William Lemuel Prowse. See 
CANADA. 

PRISONERS OF WAR. On July 14, 1955, 
President Eisenhower signed the act by which 
the United States Government ratified the 
Geneva Conventions for the protection of 
war victims. The texts as they are in force 
today are those of former agreements revised 
and agreed upon by the diplomatic confer- 
ence which sat in Geneva from April to Au- 
gust 1949, namely: (1) the Geneva Conven- 
tion for the amelioration of the condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field ; 
(2) the Geneva Convention for the ameliora- 
tion of wounded, sick and shipwrecked mem- 
bers of armed forces at sea; (3) the Geneva 
Convention relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war; (4) the Geneva Convention 
relative to the protection of civilian persons 
in time of war. At the end of 1955, 48 govern- 
ments had ratified them. 



PRISONS, PAROLE. AND CRIME CON- 
TROL. For the first time in many years there 
has been a slight downward trend in the in- 
cidence of crime in the United States. During 
the first six months of 1955 major crime totals 
decreased by 0.7 percent, or 7,790 below the 
same period in 1954. The direction of trends 
coincided for urban and rural areas in five of 
the eight major crime classes: murders, rob- 
beries, and burglaries were down; rapes and 
larcenies increased. Negligent manslaughter 
and aggravated assault went up in cities but 
decreased in rural areas. Auto thefts were the 
reverse down in cities but rising in rural 
sections. Juvenile delinquency, on the other 
hand, continued to increase. Based on volun- 
tary reports received from juvenile courts 
over the country, the Children's Bureau esti- 
mates that for the year 1954, some 465,000 
children came before juvenile courts for de- 
linquency. This is an increase of 30,000 over 
the previous year. 

While there were a number of riots during 
1955, they were not so numerous nor so seri- 
ous as those during the few years immediately 
preceding. The 153-year-old prison at Charles- 
town, Mass., was the scene of as dramatic 
and spectacular a riot as ever occurred in the 
annals of American penal systems. A group 
of four long-term prisoners seized several 
officers as hostages and demanded their re- 
lease as the price of the officers' lives. One 
of the officers was ill with a virus infection, 
and the prisoners granted his release on condi- 
tion that another officer be sent to replace 
him. After four days the prisoners agreed to 
meet with a committee of their own selection 
to present their grievances. The prisoners sur- 
rendered to the authorities and were returned 
to their cells. 

The populations of State and Federal insti- 
tutions on Dec. 31, 1954, reached a total of 
182,051 a 16-year high. The number of 
prisoners in State institutions rose by 8,642 
over the previous year to a total of 162,048. 
In Federal institutions the population in- 
creased by 640 to a total of 20,003. Several 
unusually significant research projects are 
being conducted by the U.S. Public Health 
Service in Federal prisons. At the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, an effective 
vaccine which provides protection against one 
group of common cold viruses was developed 
during 1955. 

A significant study of present trends in 
sentences up to and including 1951 was com- 
pleted by the U.S. Bureau of Prisons during 
1955. The study includes statistics in the 
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amount of time served for specific offenses in 
various States. It shows, for instance, that 
felony prisoners, on the average, served 9 
months in Vermont and approximately 24 
months in Illinois, the median time for the 
whole United States being approximately 20 
months. 

One of the most significant activities in the 
penological field during the past year was the 
Congress on Crime and Treatment of Offend- 
ers held by the United Nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from August 22 to September 4. 
The section on Standard Minimum Rules set 
up certain guiding principles and regulations 
for the administration of prisons. One of the 
95 rules, for example, prohibits corporal pun- 
ishment. The section on personnel recom- 
mended a more modern conception of prison 
service, to be considered in the nature of a 
social service with specialization and co- 
ordination of functions. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The Episcopal Church moved forward in 1955 
as witnessed by its concern for such vital con- 
temporary questions as segregation, the 
changing urban-industrial scene, Southeast 
Asia, radio-TV as modern evangelistic media, 
relief for stricken peoples in any and every 
part of the world, and the relation of man 
and his work to religion. Many of these sub- 
jects emerged in the General Convention held 
Sept. 4-15, 1955, in Honolulu. 

Six months prior to the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Convention, the Council of the Episcopal 
Church in Southeast Asia met in Hong Kong 
to discuss the Church's responsibility to the 
millions of Chinese living outside Communist 
China, work among Mohammedan peoples of 
the area, and the responsibility to begin mis- 
sionary work in Thailand. 

Soon after the Supreme Court decision on 
segregation in the public schools, the National 
Council issued a study of segregation entitled 
Just, Right and Necessary. The Church con- 
tinued its interest and concern for stricken 
people throughout the world and cooperated 
with Church World Service, World Council 
of Churches, and other agencies in bringing 
relief to their needs. The Church also took a 
leading part in the resettlement of deportees 
under the provisions of the Resettlement Act. 

PSYCHIATRY. Psychiatry may now be 
said to have entered determinedly into the 
period of pharmacotherapy. Drugs, of course, 
have long been used, first as symptomatic 
remedies, then as sedatives, and now, possibly, 
a shade more specifically, as what might be 
called psychic "alteratives." 



This latter story began in France. As early 
as 1951 studies were in progress with a drug 
called largactil, a derivative of the anti-hista- 
mine group. In 1952, Delay et al. (Ann. Med. 
Psychol. 110 267) reported favorable results 
of treating states of excitement and agitation 
with largactil. 

At Manhattan State Hospital, Bird et al. 
(Am. J. Psychiat. June 1955) reported on the 
treatment of 750 patients with chlorproma- 
zine with the following results: 53 patients 
had been discharged (of these, 17 had been ill 
5 to 10 years) ; 48 were listed as markedly 
improved; 475 as improved; 147 unchanged. 
But no one speaks of cures by treatment with 
chlorpromazine, and not sufficient time has 
elapsed to enable one to speak with assurance 
of the duration of improvement. 

Another drug, a vegetable extract, reser- 
pine has also been widely used during the past 
2 or 3 years as a quieting agent in mental dis- 
orders. It is given in much smaller doses than 
chlorpromazine and is commonly slower in 
action. Barsa and Kline (J.A.MA. May 14, 
1955) treated with reserpine 200 excited, ag- 
gressive, destructive patients. Eighty-six per- 
cent of their patients improved to some de- 
gree, 22 percent sufficiently to be discharged 
from hospital. The authors describe what they 
call a turbulent period, with numerous un- 
pleasant side effects, appearing after several 
days of treatment and lasting from one day 
to 2 or 3 weeks, after which the quieting 
effect of the drug is manifest. In some cases 
the improvement was only temporary ; in 78 
percent, however, the authors report main- 
tained improvement after discontinuance of 
reserpine. They feel that the drug has definite 
value in the treatment of chronic, disturbed 
mental cases. 

While some patients react better to chlor- 
promazine, others respond better to reserpine. 
Since both drugs have somewhat similar ac- 
tion it has been found useful in some cases to 
combine them for their synergistic effect. It 
must be remembered that treatment with 
these drugs is still experimental. 

Still more recent arrivals among the new 
drugs for the treatment of mental disorders 
are Meratran and Frenquel. Meratran, has a 
stimulating effect on the central nervous sys- 
tem without the unpleasant side-effects of 
other drugs used for the same purpose. Of 
320 cases in which Fabing used Meratran, it 
was the uncomplicated depressions that gave 
the best results. 

Children with severe behavior disorders 
treated with Meratran were studied by Oet- 
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tingcr (Dis. Nerv. Sys. Oct. 1955). He 
worked with 47 children of both sexes with 
ape range from 5 to 15. In about 55 percent 
of the cases results were classified as favor- 
able. 

While Meratran is a stimulant of the cen- 
tral nervous system, Frenquel has a calm- 
ing or tranquilizing influence. Himwich et al. 
(Am. J. Psychiat. Nov. 1955) administered 
Frenquel to 39 chronically disturbed mental 
patients of both sexes who had been in hos- 
pital for periods ranging from 2 to 39 years 
(average 17 years). Results: 21 patients defin- 
itely improved; 7 showed doubtful improve- 
ment ; 8 were unchanged ; 3 became worse. 
The effects of medication wore off in a day or 
two or in a week or two. 

It should be kept steadily in mind that, 
despite the glowing reports of the beneficial 
effects of these ataraxics, therapeutic work is 
still in the experimental stage. None of the 
new drugs can be said to replace other recent 
forms of treatment ; they do provide addi- 
tional measures to be selectively and cau- 
tiously used. 

A vast psychiatric field and one that should 
be of special interest to the general physician 
is that of the psychoneuroses. While the new 
drugs have been tried in the whole range of 
mental disorders including the psychoneuroses, 
where favorable results have followed, the 
success has commonly been in the more severe 
cases of hospitalized patients. 

An important International Colloquium on 
chlorpromazine and related drugs was held 
in Paris in October 1955, at which 112 papers 
were presented. A majority finding was that 
while chlorpromazine and reserpine have sim- 
ilar tranquilizing effects, the former is the 
more effective drug. Indications in the order 
of importance were reported as follows: 
manic and all acute psychotic conditions as- 
sociated with excitement, confusional states, 
delirium tremens, and toxicomanic reactions; 
agitated depression, anxiety neurosis, and 
panic states. There was consensus that these 
drugs do not cure mental disorder but arc use- 
ful in relieving symptoms. In acute conditions 
they may check the morbid process, and 
modify favorably the course of chronic dis- 
abilities. 

It will be noted that while there are wide 
areas of agreement there are also varying find- 
ings and opinions. Many points remain to be 
worked out, such as optimum or safe dosage, 
contraindications, duration of treatment and 
manner of termination, and the question of 
maintenance therapy. It must be emphasized 



that much more must be known about these 
drugs and extended research is necessary be- 
fore they can be considered standard treat- 
ment or in any sense specific for certain psy- 
chopathologic states. 

PSYCHOLOGY. The 1955 Directory of the 
American Psychological Association lists 15,- 
000 members. The creation of the position of 
counseling psychologist (vocational) in Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals and the setting 
up of V.A -sponsored training programs was 
one instance of increasing specialization in 
psychology. 

Books, Research, and Journals. The A.P.A.'s 
new professional journal, Contemporary 
Psychology, will be devoted primarily to criti- 
cal reviews of current psychology books. The 
Annual Review of Psychology remains the 
most comprehensive source of information. 
Among books published in 1955 is the second 
volume of The Life and Work of Sigtnund 
Freud by Ernest Jones. With deep insight, 
Jones describes Freud's most productive years 
(1901-1919), marking the period from The 
Interpretation of Dreams through the infor- 
mative case histories and treatises; covering 
metapsychology, psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques, the dynamics of the parapraxes in The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life, and end- 
ing with Totem and Taboo and the world- 
wide popular exposition of psychoanalysis, 
A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 

Edited by McCary and Sheer, Six Ap- 
proaches to Psychotherapy presents the "gen- 
eral background to, and an introductory de- 
scription of the therapeutic techniques used 
by the qualified clinician at work." Hobbs dis- 
cusses the client-centered approach, Wolberg 
offers the hypnotherapcutic attack on neu- 
roses, Slavson contributes a chapter on group 
therapy, Reider upholds psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy, and Thorne is spokes- 
man for directive personality counseling, 
whiJe Moreno illustrates principles of psycho- 
drama in controlled theatrical settings. 

For those interested in the field of behavior, 
Studies in Motivation (David C. McClelland, 
ed.), comprising fifty separate selections, deals 
with (1) psychodynamics ; (2) biological 
origins of motives; (3) social origins of mo- 
tives and values; and (4) the effects of mo- 
tivation on behavior. 

An excellent book on juvenile delinquency, 
Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang 
by Albert K. Cohen, highlights the dynamics 
of sociopathic behavior from the social psy- 
chologist's viewpoint. 

An instructive book presenting the scientific 
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study of human factors in industrial problems, 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology by Ghi- 
sclli and Brown, suggests conditions making 
for effective leadership. 

Physiological Psychology. An enormous 
amount of research has been conducted in 
1955 on the role of the C.N.S (central nerv- 
ous system) in behavior. Studies of Hess' 
technique, implanting microelectrodes directly 
in brain parts, and EEC (electro-encephalo- 
gram) observations of altered electric pat- 
terns, have advanced research. Pcnfield has 
extended work on the centroencephalic system, 
suggesting that the temporal lobe subsumes 
man's "stream of consciousness." Few inter- 
pret his findings as conclusive evidence that 
definite structures of the brain mediate specific 
functions, despite his inference that the 
"memory center" lies in the temporal lobes. 

Intensive research on men with cerebral 
lesions has been progressing at the Psycho- 
physiological Laboratory of New York Uni- 
versity. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, expenditures of the 
U.S. Federal Government continued the de- 
cline shown in the preceding year after several 
years of increases. Since reductions in tax 
rates resulted in an even larger drop in re- 
ceipts, the budget deficit was increased from 
$3,117 million in fiscal 1954 to $4,180 million 
in 1955. The public debt therefore continued 
to rise, amounting to nearly $280,000 million 
in October 1955. It was expected, however, 
that a further cut in defense spending in 1956, 
together with a large rise in receipts, would 
wipe out the deficit for the first time in five 
years. The major factor in this achievement 
would be the record level of production, em- 
ployment, and income. Nevertheless, it did not 
appear likely that any appreciable reduction 
in the tax burden would be feasible. 

Budget Receipts. Receipts in fiscal 1955, 
totaling $60,390 million, were $4,265 million 
less than in 1954, principally because of stat- 
utory reductions in tax rates. Most of this 
drop was accounted for by corporation in- 
come taxes, which amounted to $18,265 mil- 
lion, or $3,258 million under the 1954 figure. 
This reflected mainly the termination of the 
excess profits tax at the end of 1953 and tax 
savings resulting from changes in the Internal 
Revenue Code. Also, corporation profits in 
1954, on which 1955 payments were mainly 
based, were less than in 1953. 

More than half of the receipts in 1955 came 
from individual income taxes of $31,650 mil- 
lion, which declined by $733 million. Similarly, 



the cut in excise tax rates on liquor, tobacco, 
gasoline, and automobiles that went into 
effect Apr. 1, 1955, reduced total excise tax 
receipts by 8 percent to $9,211 million. On the 
other hand, employment taxes of $6,220 mil- 
lion in 1955 rose by 15 percent because of the 
increase in old-age taxes and the broader cov- 
erage provided by the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954. Of the excise taxes the largest 
yields came from alcohol and tobacco imposts, 
which amounted to $2,743 million and $1,571 
million, respectively. For fiscal year 1956, the 
existing tax rates were expected to increase 
tax receipts by over $4,000 million due to ris- 
ing income and employment. This would 
make possible a small budget surplus, the first 
since 1951. 

Budget Expenditures. Outlays of the Fed- 
eral government in fiscal 1955, amounting to 
$64,570 million, were $3,202 million less than 
in 1954 and the lowest in four years. The re- 
duction was accounted for by a substantial 
cut in defense spending, as expenditures in a 
number of other fields showed a rise. Major 
national security expenditures of $40,626 mil- 
lion were 13 percent under those for the pre- 
ceding year and an additional drop was ex- 
pected in fiscal 1956. 

Over 40 percent of all security expenditures 
in fiscal 1955, or $16,407 million, were ac- 
counted for by the Air Force, reflecting the 
continuing emphasis on air power in the de- 
fense program. While expenditures for the 
Army declined by more than $4,000 million in 
1955 and those for the Navy by over $1,500 
million, those for the Air Force continued to 
rise. Navy military functions cost $9,733 mil- 
lion in 1955 and Army outlays $8,899 million, 
showing a drop of 45 percent from two years 
before. Department of Defense outlays in 
1955 totaled $35,352 million, of which about 
$10,600 million went for military personnel, 
$7,900 million for operation and maintenance, 
and a little under $13,000 million for major 
procurement and production. Of the latter 
item aircraft absorbed over $8,000 million. 
Military personnel on active duty at the end 
of the fiscal year 1956 was estimated at over 
$2,800,000. Other major items in the national 
security category in 1955 included $2,272 mil- 
lion for military assistance to allies and $1,857 
million for atomic weapons and allied pro- 
grams. Stockpiling of strategic and critical ma- 
terials in 1955 cost $944 million. International 
affairs and finance, comprising primarily eco- 
nomic and technical aid to foreign nations, 
absorbed $2,181 million in 1955. The cost of 
veterans' benefits and services, amounting to 
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$4,457 million, increased in 1955 and was es- 
timated to rise by an additional $336 million 
in 1956. 

yon-defense Outlays. About three-fourths 
of the increase in expenditures for non-de- 
fense purposes was accounted for by agricul- 
ture, primarily the farm price-support pro- 
grams. Total outlays for agriculture in fiscal 
1955 amounted to $4,411 million, showing a 
rise of 72 percent over the previous year. 
Social security, welfare, and health expendi- 
tures in 1955, to the amount of $2,552 million, 
\vere somewhat above the level of the preced- 
ing two years. Development of natural re- 
sources- mainly river basin and power proj- 
ects and management and development of 
forests, parks, and other public lands cost 
$1,081 million in 1955, somewhat less than in 
1954. Outlays for commerce and housing to- 
taled $1,622 million. 

Public Debt Management. As a result of the 
substantial deficit in 1955, the public debt 
continued to rise, amounting to nearly $280,- 
000 million on Oct. 31, 1955, an increase of 
over $1,000 million from the year before. The 
temporary increase of the statutory debt limit 
from ?2 75,000 million to $281,000 million was 
to expire on June 30, 1956 In his budget mes- 
sage on Jan. 16, 1956, President Eisenhower 
requested that the temporary increase be fur- 
ther extended. 

The heavy demand for credit and capital 
during 1955 resulted in a substantial rise in 
interest rates, particularly on short-term obli- 
gations. Toward the end of the year short- 
term money market rates were the highest in 
more than two decades. The Treasury there- 
fore had to pay increasing rates for borrowed 
funds. As in the preceding years, the Treasury 
cooperated closely with the Federal Reserve 
System to assure that the management of the 
debt would be consistent with general mon- 
etary and credit policies. To this end, in Feb- 
ruary the Treasury offered 3 percent 40-year 
bonds in exchange for called obligations. 

This step was also in line with the Treas- 
ury's objective of lengthening the average 
maturity of the debt so as to avoid too heavy 
a concentration in short-term issues. Some 
progress was made in this direction also by 
replacing maturing one-year certificates by 
longer term notes. In addition, the Treasury 
continued to follow the policy of reducing 
the number of financing operations each year. 
In this way the impact on the money market 
of Treasury financing is lessened and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has greater freedom in 
its credit control operations. 



PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, U.S. The prin- 
cipal Federal Agency devoted to the health 
of the nation, the Public Health Service of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, continued during 1955 its pro- 
gram of research, medical care to specially 
designated groups, and financial and techni- 
cal assistance to State and local health agen- 
cies. 

On Apr. 12, 1955, the Poliomyelitis Vaccine 
Evaluation Center at the University of Michi- 
gan reported that the 1954 field trials of the 
Salk vaccine showed it was safe and effective 
in reducing the risk of paralytic poliomyelitis. 
Upon recommendation of the Public Health 
Service, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare licensed the vaccine. A National 
Advisory Committee on Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cine was appointed by the Secretary and a 
small unit was set up in the Service's Division 
of General Health Services to serve as staff 
to the Committee to help administer the na- 
tionwide distribution program. 

A Poliomyelitis Surveillance Unit was 
established at the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, Atlanta, Ga., to put into effect a nation- 
wide system for collecting accurate and 
detailed reports on all cases of the disease. Pre- 
liminary reports by this unit indicated that 
the attack rate of paralytic poliomyelitis was 
two to five times greater among unvaccinated 
than among vaccinated persons. 

The Nation's Health. Vital statistics for 
1954 and the first half of 1955 indicate that 
the United States as a whole enjoyed another 
year of good health. The death rate reached 
a low of 9.2 per 1,000 population, the seventh 
consecutive year that the rate has been below 
10 per 1,000. The average length of life i^ 
68.8 for the total population. 

The infant mortality rate in 1954 was 26 6 
per 1,000 live births, and the maternal death 
rate was 5.3 per 10,000, both continuing a 
downward trend. The tuberculosis death rate 
dropped from 12.6 per 100,000 population in 
1953 to 10.5 in 1954. Scarlet fever and strep- 
tococcal sore throat, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and measles, the principal diseases of 
childhood which together caused about 15 
deaths per 100,000 in 1944, were responsible 
for only about 2 per 100,000 in 1954. Major 
heart and blood vessel diseases and cancer 
continue to be the leading causes of death. 
Heart diseases accounted for 53 percent of all 
deaths, and cancer accounted for 16 percent. 

Preliminary reports on incidence of com- 
municable diseases in 1955 show a favorable 
trend. There was a decline of about 25 per- 
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cent in reported cases of poliomyelitis as 
compared with 1954. Following a total of 
about 50,000 cases of infectious hepatitis in 
1954, there was a decline of nearly 38 percent. 
Typhoid fever declined about 25 percent, and 
malaria about 33 percent. 

Research. A number of changes were made 
in organizations of the National Institutes of 
Health, the principal research arm of the 
Public Health Service. The second full year 
of operation of the Clinical Center, 500-bed 
icsearch hospital, found approximately 100 
separate studies under way. 

Among the activities of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health are clinical trials of the anti- 
rheumatic drugs prednisone and prednisolone 
(originally metacortandracin and metacor- 
tandralone) which were found to be four 
times as potent and in some respects less haz- 
ardous than cortisone. The cancer chemother- 
apy program was accelerated, and the third 
year of the pilot program for early detection 
of cancer of the cervix, in Memphis, Tenn., 
was completed. New evidence that diet can 
influence the development of dental caries was 
discovered. Heart disease research was carried 
out on the use of the tranquilizing drug res- 
erpine in hypertension and on the effect of in- 
jections of hcparin on the fat-clearing factor 
in the blood. 

Medical Services. The Public Health Service 
continued to supply medical services to mer- 
chant seamen and other Federal beneficiaries, 
and to assist other Federal Agencies in pro- 
viding needed medical care. The service main- 
tains 16 hospitals, including two for treatment 
of narcotic addiction, one for care of tubercu- 
losis, and one for the treatment of leprosy; 
25 outpatient clinics; and 96 outpatient offices. 

One of the oldest functions of the service is 
the enforcement of quarantine regulations of 
all ports of entry. The end of the 1955 fiscal 
year marked the second year in which no 
cases of smallpox, cholera, yellow fever, 
plague, louse-borne typhus fever, or relapsing 
fever appeared in the United States, despite 
a considerable increase in the number of per- 
sons entering or re-entering the country. This 
number increased from approximately 39 mil- 
lion in 1954 to more than 42 million in 1955. 

The Congress in 1954 expanded the hospital 
survey and construction program to provide 
Federal funds for construction of nursing 
homes, chronic disease hospitals, diagnostic 
and treatment centers, and rehabilitation cen- 
ters. 

In 1955, Federal appropriations for grants- 
in-aid for State and local health services to- 



taled $21,263,000, a decrease of about 7 per- 
cent from the 1954 appropriation. Consulta- 
tive and technical assistance was given to 
States and communities in health education, 
public health nursing, disease control, and col- 
lection of vital statistics. During the year, the 
Congress authorized a $500,000 fund for re- 
search and investigation in the newly devel- 
oping field of air-pollution control. 

International Health Activities. The service 
maintains an active relationship with the 
World HeaJth Organization, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, and agencies of the U.S. 
Government operating health programs 
abroad. About 400 professional and technical 
personnel assisted in health missions in 42 
countries during 1955. In addition, aid was 
given to 771 persons from 68 countries who 
came to the United States for training in 
various fields of health. 

PUERTO RICO. The easternmost island of 
the Greater Antilles. It is a Spanish -speaking 
community of American citizens, constituting 
a self-governing commonwealth within the 
political framework of the United States of 
America. Area: 3,435 sq.mi. Pop. (1955): 2,- 
264,000. Chief cities (1951): San Juan (capi- 
tal), 349,273; Ponce, 103,780; Mayaguez, 60,- 
015. 

Production. During the last 15 years, and 
particularly since 1950, Puerto Rico has made 
rapid strides in increasing and diversifying its 
economy. During the five-year period between 
1950 and 1955 (fiscal years) the net income of 
Puerto Rico increased from $659 million to 
$982 million. Puerto Rico has been freeing 
itself from the bondage of a one-crop econ- 
omy of sugar and expanding new indus- 
tries of textile products, chemicals, and elec- 
tronics. Two oil refineries were constructed in 
1955. Puerto Rico's imports, principally from 
the United States, amounted to $575 million 
in 1955, and its exports amounted to $353 
million. 

Government. Total recurrent revenues for 
the purpose of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in fiscal 1955 amounted to $161 million 
as compared with $109 million in 1950. Under 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the executive power is vested in 
a Governor who is elected by direct vote every 
4 years. The legislative power is vested in a 
Legislative Assembly which consists of two 
houses, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whose members are elected by di- 
rect vote every 4 years. The judicial power is 
vested in a Supreme Court and in such other 
courts as may be established by law. 
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Events, 1955. In the spring of 1955 the new 
International Airport, costing approximately 
$15 million, was inaugurated. The airport, 
which is located in the outskirts of San Juan, 
is one of the most modern in the world and 
has a runway which is capable of handling not 
only the largest air transports now in opera- 
tion, but also the giant intercontinental bomb- 
ers of the U.S. Air Force. 

PULITZER PRIZES. The annual awards in 
journalism and letters, established under the 
will of the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of 
The New York World, are awarded by the 
trustees of Columbia University on recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Board of the 
Graduate School of Journalism. The awards 
for 1954, announced on May 2, 1955, were as 
follows: 

JOURNALISM 

Public Service. A gold medal to The Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger-En- 
quirer. 

International Reporting. To Harrison E. 
Salisbury of The New York Times. 




Wide World 

Composer-lyricist Gian-Carlo Menotti won 
the 1954 Pulitzer Prize for music with his 
tragic opera, "The Saint of Bleecker Street". 



National Reporting. To Anthony Lewis of 
The Washington Daily News, 

Local Reporting. To Mrs. Caro Brown of 
The Alice (Tex.) Daily Echo, and Roland 
Kenneth Towery of The Cuero (Tex.) Record. 

Editorial. To Roycc Howes of The Detroit 
Free Press. 

Cartoon. To Daniel R. Fitzpatrkk of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Newspaper Photography. To John L, 
Gaunt, Jr., of The Los Angeles Times. 
LETTERS 

Novel. To William Faulkner for A Fable. 

Play. To Tennessee Williams for Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof. 

History. To Paul Horgan for Great River, 
the Rio Grande in North American History, 

Biography. To William S. White for The 
Taft Story. 

Poetry. To The Collected Poems of Wallace 
Stevens. 

Music. To Gian-Carlo Menotti for The 
Saint oj Bleecker Street. 

Art Scholarship. To Jack W. Henderson. 

QUAKERS. See RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

QUEBEC. A province in eastern Canada. 
Area: 594,860 sq.mi. Population (1951 cen- 
sus): 4,055,681 (1955 est, 4,520,000). Chief 
cities: Quebec (capital), 164,016; Montreal, 
1,021,520; Verdun, 77,391. 

Production. Cash income from the sale of 
farm products amounted to $407,947,000 in 
1954; there were 5,527,000 acres valued at 
$146,401,000. Mineral production in 1954 was 
valued at $278,818,070. The production of 
pulp and paper occupies the premier position 
$511,474,753 in 1953. 

Government. The fiscal year ends March 
31. Estimates for fiscal year 1955-56: net gen- 
eral revenue $335,077,000; net general expend- 
iture $323,868,000. The executive authority is 
vested in a lieutenant governor who is ad- 
vised by a ministry of the legislature. There 
are 24 members (appointed for life) in the 
Legislative Council, and 92 members (elected 
by male and female suffrage) in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Twenty-four members (ap- 
pointed for life) in the Senate and 75 elected 
members in the House of Commons represent 
Quebec province in the Federal Parliament at 
Ottawa. Lieutenant Governor, Hon. Gaspard 
Fauteux (appointed 1950). Premier Maurice 
L. Duplessis (Union Nationale), elected 1944 
(reelected 1948 and 1952). Sec CANADA. 

QUEMOY ISLANDS. Fortified, National- 
ist-Chinese-held islands in the Formosa Strait, 
15 miles off the island of Amoy. The larger of 
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the two is about 10 mi. long. Together, they 
quarter approximately 50,000 Nationalist 
troops. 

RADIO. The year 1955 saw application to 
military purposes of the recently discovered 
radio-propagation phenomena of tropospheric 
and ionospheric scatter for long-range trans- 
mission of signals on frequencies above 40 me. 
Tests were conducted over a 6-month period 
between Homestead, Fla., and a site near Ha- 
vana, Cuba, for a commercial tropospheric- 
scatter multichannel link to go into service in 
1956. 

A new type of radio paging system operates 
in the 50-200-kc band using a loop-antenna 
system. A carrier-current transmitter adapted 
for voice modulation and transmission of 
audio-frequency tones for selective signaling 
is used. The receiving unit includes a selective 
device to produce an audible tone when the 
nght code is sent. 

In the aircraft navigational field, the out- 
standing event of 1955 was the military de- 
classification of the tactical-air-navigation 
(TACAN) system, which has been under de- 
velopment since 1947. It provides the pilot of 
an aircraft with the distance and bearing of 
a ground beacon with an accuracy of 0.2 mile 
and 0.25 degree respectively up to distances 
of 200 nautical miles. Crystal-controlled chan- 
nels, 126 in number, are provided in the 960- 
1215-mc band. The principle employed is that 
of a constant-duty-cycle distance-measuring 
equipment (DME) pulse transponder with a 
superimposed rotating amplitude modulation. 
Thus, distance and bearing are provided on 
the same channel. 

A new link in the radar network guarding 
North America is the U.S. Navy radar-picket 
blimp carrying extremely high-power airborne 
search radar, produced by the General Elec- 
tric Co. 

RADIOTELEPHONY. There was increasing 
growth of very-high-frequency (VHF) mobile 
radio communication systems along turnpikes 
and toll roads in the United States during 
1955. There are now in operation some 1,300 
miles of toll highways, with another 1,000 
miles under construction. The communication 
systems for these highways usually comprise 
a series of base stations at strategic locations 
for 2 -way communication with patrol and 
maintenance vehicles, the base stations being 
interconnected with microwave radio or wire 
facilities. 

Newly designed radio equipments include a 
compact single-side-band suppressed carrier 
transmitter- receiver of 60 watts peak power 




Wide World 

Cartoonist Daniel Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis 
"Post-Dispatch" won 1954 Pulitzer Prize for 
editorial cartooning his second such award. 

for operation in the 3-15-mc band. A newly 
developed 8-channel time-division multiplex 
equipment has recently been put in service 
on two long-distance high-frequency radio 
circuits. 

RAILWAYS. Potentially, the most impor- 
tant development affecting railways in the 
United States during 1955 was the publica- 
tion, on April 18, of the report of President 
Eisenhower's Special Advisory (Cabinet) Com- 
mittee on Transport Policy and Organization. 

This report contained 11 specific recom- 
mendations, the most important of which was 
that all forms of transportation be given 
greater freedom to establish freight rates on 
a "cost of service" basis, within reasonable 
maximum and minimum limits, which would 
continue to be controlled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission 
would retain its long-standing power to pro- 
hibit discriminatory or preferential rates, or 
rates less than the actual cost of performing 
the service to which they apply, but would 
no longer have power, under the Cabinet 
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Committee proposals, to "divide" traffic be- 
tween different types of carriers by fixing ex- 
act rates or rate relationships. 

Its recommendations as to changes in 
rate-making methods, and some of its other 
proposals, also have been endorsed and some 
have been opposed by shippers, as represented 
by the National Industrial Traffic League. Its 
rate recommendations, however, are being bit- 
terly fought by spokesmen for truck lines and 
water carriers. Just at the end of the year the 
ICC also declared itself against any reduction 
in its own powers. Consequently, early Con- 
gressional approval of any of the committee's 
more important recommendations was gen- 
erally considered, as of the end of 1955, to be 
a somewhat remote possibility. Another fac- 
tor tending to slow up Congressional action 
on changes in transportation law is the fact 
that railroad freight traffic, gross operating 
revenues, and net income all showed substan- 
tial increases in 1955 as compared to 1954. 

A striking feature of 1955 was the sudden 
upsurge of interest in new types of rolling 
stock. Spectacular progress was made during 
the year in development of high-speed, light- 
weight, low-cost passenger trains. At least 9 
trains of this type were on order at the year's 
end by 5 railroads. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, on the other hand, is equipping 
one of its premier trains with a completely 
different type of car, in which passengers ride 
on an upper level with baggage space and 
service equipment below. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, and the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation began during the 
year to study designs for a possible atomic 
locomotive. The Union Pacific ordered an ad- 
ditional number of the gas- turbine-electric 
locomotives which it has been testing for some 
years. 

While the quality of freight cars was gen- 
erally improved, the quantity available for 
service showed little change. This, coupled 
with the year's increase in traffic, led to severe 
and widespread car shortages, particularly 
during the peak traffic period in the fall. To 
eliminate these shortages, in view of the con- 
tinuing high traffic forecast for 1956, the rail- 
roads placed heavy orders for freight cars 
during the final quarter of 1955. November 
orders for 51,066 cars set a new record for a 
single calendar month, while the backlog of 
approximately 140,000 cars on order at the 
year's end was the second biggest on record. 

Total expenditures for new rolling stock 
and improvements to fixed plant approximat- 



ed $890 million, or slightly less than the aver- 
age of over $1,000 million per year which the 
railroads have spent for those purposes since 
the end of World War II. 

Late in the year, the ICC granted a railroad 
request to make permanent the Ex Parte 17S 
rate increase, originally granted in 1952 and 
scheduled to expire Dec. 31, 1955. During the 
latter month the railroads filed a request tor 
an additional 7 percent rate increase intended 
primarily to offset higher wages granted to 
employees. The wage increases for which the 
7 percent rate increase was designed partly to 
compensate went to all major groups of rail- 
road workers except conductors, whose wage 
case was still pending as the year ended. 

The year produced considerable interest in 
consolidations. The Santa Fe and Pennsyl- 
vania jointly bought the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western; the St. Louis-San Francisco asked 
authority to assume control of the Central of 
Georgia ; the Louisville & Nashville sought to 
absorb the subsidiary Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis; and the Chicago & North West- 
ern and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific began serious study of possible con- 
solidation. 

RAPID TRANSIT. The keynote for rapid 
transit for 1955 was an increasing awareness 
among transportation officials that this form 
of transportation is perhaps the most econom- 
ical and efficient method of solving the traffic 
problem in urban areas. However, 1955 again 
saw a decline in the use of this form of trans- 
port in most cities of the United States. A 
large number of studies, almost one in every 
major city of the United States, was therefore 
conducted or planned in 1955 to determine 
how to make rapid transit desirable to the 
urban area commuter. 

New York City continued its planned pro- 
gram of improvements and instituted a new 
study of service between Manhattan and 
New Jersey. New York City also approved 
$45 million of subway improvement projects 
during the year. An overwater route to one of 
New York's outposts, "The Rockaways," is 
also under construction and planned for com- 
pletion during 1956. The famous Third Ave- 
nue El in New York, however, is being de- 
molished after 70 years of service. Chicago, 
III., also continued extension of its subway 
system and instituted a program of parking 
lots at its fringe rapid transit terminals to 
encourage use into the downtown area, as did 
Washington, D.C. 

RECLAMATION, BUREAU OF. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
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terior, in 1955 made facilities available in the 
17 Western States and Alaska capable of de- 
livering irrigation water to more than 7 mil- 
lion acres of land embracing 125,000 family- 
sized farms and more than 125,000 suburban 
units. 

A highlight of the year was the dramatic 
service of the Colorado-Big Thompson Proj- 
ect to irrigated areas in Colorado which in 
1954 experienced the first serious drought in 
20 years. The availability of more than 300,- 
000 acre- feet of water from this project pre- 
vented total disaster and assured economic and 
agricultural stability to an area extending 
eastward from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Nebraska State line. Project water deliveries 
costing $770,000 resulted in an increased crop 
income to the benefited area of not less than 
$22 million in that one season. 

Crops produced in the service area of Fed- 
eral Reclamation projects were valued at 
$865,025,682 in 1954 the latest crop report- 
ing year. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION (RFC). This Federal agency was 
liquidated on June 30, 1954. 

RED CROSS. The International Red Cross 
consist* of all national Red Cross, Red Oes- 
ccnt, and Red Lion and Sun societies recog- 
nized by their respective governments; the 
League of Red Cross Societies, their interna- 
tional federation ; and the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, a neutral body of 
Swiss citizens. The highest authority of the 
International Red Cross is the International 
Red Cross Conference, which meets every 4 
years. 

American National Red Cross, The. Organ- 
ized by Clara Barton in 1881 and reincorpo- 
rated under congressional charter in 1905, the 
Red Cross is responsible for certain kinds of 
assistance to members of the country's armed 
forces and for conducting a nationwide dis- 
aster preparedness and relief program. 

In 1955 the Red Cross spent 40 percent of 
its budget for services to men and women of 
the armed forces, veterans, and their families. 
To help disaster victims in 1955 the worst 
disaster year in American history the Red 
Cross spent an unprecedented $30,000,000, 
conducting 270 relief operations in the United 
States and insular territories. During the fiscal 
year 1954-55 the Red Cross collected more 
than 2 million pints of blood for civilian use 
and national defense. National headquarters: 
Washington 13, D.C. 

League of Red Cross Societies. Founded in 
1919 as the world federation of national Red 



Cross and Red Crescent Societies. During 
1955, the League added its 74th member, 
Korea. Individual membership of the national 
Societies increased to a total of 60,153,614 
adults and 44,771,132 juniors. International 
Red Cross assistance valued at more than 
$3,000,000 was given to victims of floods in 
Australia, Sumatra, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, 
Yugoslavia, France, Mexico, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia and the United States; of earthquakes 
in Greece and Ecuador; of hurricanes over 
the Maldive Islands and the British West In- 
dies; of typhoons in the Philippines and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. National 
Red Cross expenditures for these and other 
natural calamities were estimated at $20,000,- 
000. Refugees in the Republic of Korea, South 
Vietnam, the Near East, Austria, and West 
Germany received assistance valued at more 
than $500,000. 

REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS. 
Some 350,000 refugees whose international 
status was recognized under the provisions of 
the Convention Relating to the Status of Ref- 
ugees remained unintegrated m the asylum 
countries in Europe in 1955. More than one- 
half of these refugees required both national 
and international assistance, and approximate- 
ly 75,000 were still housed in camps in Ger- 
many, Austria, Greece, and Italy. The influx 
of refugees into these countries from the 
countries of Eastern Europe continued at the 
rate of several hundreds monthly. In addition, 
250,000 German refugees entered Western 
Germany in 1955 from Eastern Germany. 

A budget of $4,200,000 was established for 
1955 by the United Nations Refugee Fund 
Executive Committee of twenty governments. 
Projects of assistance to refugees were carried 
forward in the countries of asylum in Europe 
and for a limited number of European ref- 
ugees permitted to leave Communist China. 
Assistance to escapees from Eastern European 
countries was also provided by the United 
States Escapee Program, administered by the 
International Cooperation Administration. 
Some 30,000 refugees remained under care on 
December 31, 1955. 

The movement of refugees to the countries 
of reception overseas was accomplished by 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration with headquarters at Geneva. 
In the four years ending December 31, 1955, 
the Committee moved 406,867 migrants out 
of Europe; 120,422 were moved during 1955. 

One outstanding development during 1955 
was the intensification of the efforts of the 
Eastern European countries to induce the ref- 
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The leader of world Catholicism, Pope Pius XII, welcomes young girls who had brought fruit 
for annual blessing of the peaches at ^is summer residence in Castel Gandolfo, Italy. 
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ugees to return to their countries of origin 
through the promulgation of amnesties which 
were widely publicized over the radio and in 
the press. The number of refugees who re- 
turned was minimal. 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Member 
ship in 254 religious bodies in the United 
States in 1954 totaled 97,482,611. Four major 
groups account for the majority of religious 
membership: Protestant, 57,124,142; Roman 
Catholic, 32,403,332; Jewish, 5,500,000; East- 
ern Orthodox, 2,024,219. 

Total world religious membership in 1954 
was estimated at 2,443,696,000. Major reli- 
gious groups (with estimated world member- 
ship) included: Roman Catholic, 469,630,000; 
Mohammedan, 321,931,336; Hindu, 309,949,- 
000; Confucian, 300,290,500; Protestant, 201,- 
756,066; Buddhist, 150,310,000; Eastern 
Orthodox, 128,552,000; Taoist, 50,053,200; 
Shinto, 30,000,000; and Jewish, 11,627,450. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY. The Republican 
National Committee was authorized at the 
Republican National Convention in Philadel- 
phia in June 1856. The chief purpose of the 
Committee today is to conduct the National 
Convention every four years, and to assist 
in the election of the Republican Presidential 
candidate nominated at that Convention, as 
well as in the election of other Republican 
candidates for national office. Address: 1625 
Eye St., Washington 6. }) C. 

RHEE, SYNGMAN. President of the Re- 
public of Korea, born in Seoul, Korea, Mar. 
26, 1875. From 1919 to 1941 he was President 
of the Korean government -in-exile which had 
headquarters in Shanghai. He returned to Ko- 
rea in 1945. In 1948 he was elected President 
of the newly-formed Republic of Korea, and 
was reelected in 1952 

RHODE ISLAND. A New England State. 
Area: 1,300 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 
791,896. Chief cities (1950 census). Provi- 
dence (capital), 248,674; Pavvtucket, 81,436; 
Cranston, 55,060; Woonsocket, 50.211; War- 
wick, 43,028; Newport, 37,564. Nickname, 
Little Rhody. Motto, Hope. Tree, Maple. 
Flower, Violet. Bird, Rhode Island Red 
chicken. Song, Rhode Inland. Entered the Un- 
ion, May 29, 1790. See EDUCATION, MINERALS 
AND MKTAI.S, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 

1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $78,156,000; general expenditure, $69,- 
719,000. 

Legislation. The Rhode Island legislature 
met in regular session from Jan. 4 to Apr. 30, 

1955. A general appropriation act was adopt- 



ed providing approximately $54 million for 
the year. In the field of motor vehicle legis- 
lation, acts were passed requiring directional 
signals on automobiles with right-hand drives 
and on trucks with large overhang, and estab- 
lished an interim study body to review the 
State's financial responsibility laws. Increased 
State aid for local public health districts was 
authorized. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Dennis J. Roberts ; 
Lieut. Governor, John S. McKiernan; Secre- 
tary of State, Armand H. Cote; Attorney 
General, William E. Powers; General Treas- 
urer, Raymond H. Hawksley. 

RHODESIA, NORTHERN. A British pro 
tectorate in the central part of southern 
Africa. Area: 288,130 sq mi. Pop. (1955 est.) : 
2,128,300. Capital: Lusaka. 

Production. Northern Rhodesia is the 
Commonwealth's most important copper- 
producing country, with dollar earnings of 
$36 million in 1954. Agricultural products 
include tea, corn, tobacco, and livestock. Chief 
imports: iron and steel goods and cotton 
manufactures. Chief exports: tobacco and tea. 

Government. On Aug. 1, 1953, Northern 
Rhodesia became a part of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The government is 
headed by a Governor, aided by an executive 
council and a legislative council. Governor: 
Sir Arthur Benson. See RHODESIA AND NY- 
ASALAND, FEDERATION OF; RHODESIA, SOUTH- 
ERN. 

RHODESIA. SOUTHERN. A British self- 
governing territory in the interior of southern 
Africa, formerly grouped with territories 
under the South African Council and since 
August, 1953, a member of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Capital: Salisbury, 
which is also the provisional capital of the 
Federation. Area: 150,333 sq.mi. Popu- 
lation (1955 est.): 2,398,700. Chief cities 
(1951 census): Salisbury, 40,433; Bulawayo, 
32,163. 

Production. The chief agricultural products 
are corn, tobacco, and citrus fruits. Dairy- 
products are important. Gold, asbestos, and 
chrome are produced. In 1954, trade figures 
were merged with those of the other members 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Chief Southern Rhodesian exports in 1953: 
tobacco, asbestos, gold, chrome. 

Government. In the budget for 1954-55, 
revenue was estimated at 5 million and ex- 
penditure at barely under that figure. The 
Constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland provides that the individual 
territories shall deal with all matters affecting 
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the everyday life of Africans, local govern- 
ment, industrial relations, mining, and high- 
ways (other than inter- territorial). Southern 
Rhodesia's Government is headed by a Gov- 
ernor, assisted by an executive council and an 
elected legislative assembly of 30 members. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief : Sir 
Peveril William-Powlett. Prime Minister: 
Garfield Todd. 

RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERA- 
TION OF. A central African Federation of 
the British self-governing territory of South- 
ern Rhodesia and the British protectorates of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, author- 
ized by the British Parliament and approved 
by Queen Elizabeth II on Aug 1, 1953. Pro- 
visional capital: Salisbury. Area: 475,347 
sq.mi. Population (1955 cst.): 7,072,000, of 
whom 6,810,000 are African, 234,000 Euro- 
pean, and 28,000 Asian and other. 

Government. In 1955-56 expenditure was 
estimated at 41,567,000 and revenue at 38,- 
765,000. Imports in the first 5 months of 1955: 
$146 million; exports $160 million. The con- 
stitution of the Federation has a life of 10 
years, with provision for review at the end of 
7 years. The Federal Government is respon- 
sible for defense, external affairs, eco- 
nomic and financial affairs, transportation and 
communication, immigration, and other func- 
tions not assigned to the territorial govern- 
ments. The Federal Assembly has 35 mem- 
bers, of whom 6 are Africans and 3 are 
Europeans representing African interests. Gov- 
ernor-General: Lord Llewellin. Prime Minis- 
ter: Lord Malvern. 

Events, 1955. The Prime Minister, Sir God- 
frey Huggins, was made a viscount by Queen 
Elizabeth on February 17. He took the title 
of Lord Malvern. The Federation Govern- 
ment borrowed 10 million in the London 
market in November for the purpose of 
financing roads and railroads, hoasins and 
schools, and other projects. 

RICE. The 1955 United States rice crop 
was 53,420,000 bags of 100 Ib. The crop was 
produced in 5 States: Texas, 14,8SO,000 bags; 
Louisiana, 13,150,000; Arkansas, 12,694,000; 
California, 11,186,000; and Mississippi, 1,510,- 
000 baps. 

World rice production, excluding Commu- 
nist China, North Korea and the Soviet Union, 
totaled 270,211 million Ib. in 1955-56. India 
continued to lead the world in production 
with a 1955-56 crop of 85,000 million Ib. 
Other important foreign producing nations 
included: Japan, 30,000 million Ib. Pakistan, 
28,500 million; Thailand, 17,000 million; 



Philippine Republic, 7,162 million; Taiwan, 
4,900 million; Egypt, 2,795 million; and 
Nepal, 2,400 million Ib. 

RIZA PAHLAYI, MOHAMMED. Shah of 
Iran, b. Oct. 26, 1919, son of Riza Khan. 
Mohammed Riza, at the age of 22, succeeded 
his father. The Shah is considered to be a 
progressive force in an increasingly demo- 
cratic regime. 

ROADS AND STREETS. By the end of 
1955, the highway system of the United States 
included more than 3.33 million miles of roads 
and streets. The total rural road mileage in 
1955 was about 3.013 million miles. The total 
municipal mileage exceeded 354,000 miles in 
1955. By late 1955, more than 64 percent of 
the total rural highways were surfaced. Moru 
than 86 percent of the streets were surfaced 
by late 1955. By the end of 1955, an estimated 
61 million motor vehicles were on the road, 
including 10 million trucks and 225,000 buses. 

Estimates lor 1955 show that about 90 per- 
cent of all intercity passenger traffic wa.s by 
highway vehicle; more than 85 percent was 
by private automobile. They also show that 
over one-sixth of all intercity freight-ton 
miles, which includes about three- fourths of 
the tonnage, was transported by truck. 

The real basis for the inadequacy of the 
highway system in the United States stems 
from the significant increase in the number, 
size, and weight of motor vehicles; the in- 
sufficient expenditures for highways in the 
past; and the la^r in planning for hic;hvva> 
development. This inadequacy is further em 
phasized by the shortage of competent techni- 
cal and professional personnel and the failure 
of management to use them at their optimum 
capacity in the development and maintenance 
of an adequate highway system. 

The American public recognizes the need 
for improvement of highway transportation 
facilities and that additional money, materials, 
and manpower are required to develop an 
adequate highway system. Two philosophies 
of how to finance the road programs were 
dominant. One proposal was characterized a> 
a "pay-as-you-ride" program to be financed 
by a special bond issue amortized over a 
period of years from revenues available from 
the Federal gas tax. 

The second proposal was characterized as 
a "pay-as-you-go" plan by which the pro- 
gram would be paid for by new revenues 
created by increased Federal taxes on motoi 
vehicles, fuels, and tires. These philosophies 
of finance were represented by the President's 
proposal for a $101,000 million highway 
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program and by proposals originating in Con- 
gress. After defeat of the bills representing 
these philosophies of finance, new proposals 
were made by various groups. In general, the 
proposals indicate a compromise and suggest 
early completion of the Interstate System 
with the Federal Government paying most of 
the bill. 

An all-time high expenditure, estimated at 
$7,552 million, was spent for highways in 
1955 as compared to about $6,776 million in 
1954. Capital outlay in 1955 was estimated to 
be $4,625 million. Total revenues, including 
bond issue proceeds, were $8,213 million and 
$7,334 million in 1954 and 1955 respectively. 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, THE. 
Chartered in 1913 "to promote the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world," the 
Rockefeller Foundation is primarily a grant- 
making organization. Except to a limited ex- 
tent in the fields of virology and agriculture, 
it does not itself engage directly in research or 
operations. 

Appropriations during 1955 totaled $19,- 
152,353: for Medical Education and Public 
Health, $3,597,470; for Biological and Medi- 
cal Research, $2,601,860, (which included 
$770,000 for the operating research prog^im 
in insect-borne virus diseases) ; for Agricul- 
ture, $3,411,950, including $1,284,250 for the 
cooperative research and development pro- 
grams in agriculture in Mexico, Colombia, 
and Chile, and for the support of agricultural 
research elsewhere. In the Social Sciences 
$3,332,155 was granted; and in the Humani- 
ties $3,550,330. General grants and adminis- 
trative expenses complete the total. 

Fellowships numl>ering 186 were awarded 
in 1955 to men and women from 40 countries. 
Total appropriations since the establishment 
of the Foundation, including the 1955 grants, 
amount to $537,446,251. Headquarters: 49 
West 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

ROWING. The U.S. Naval Academy's var- 
sity eight, after three all-winning campaigns, 
met defeat on May 7, 1955, when it lost to 
the University of Pennsylvania on the Charles 
River at Cambridge, Mass Navy won its 
first two races the first, against Princeton on 
April 16, and the other, against Cornell and 
Syracuse on April 30, thereby extending its 
unbeaten streak through 31 regattas, the 
longest in intercollegiate history. 

After beating Navy, Penn went on to gain 
eight straight decisions and was unbeaten 
when the Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
championships came up June 18 at Syracuse, 
N.Y. Cornell produced the surprise in the 



title regatta, the Ithacans sweeping all three 
events on Onondaga Lake. Penn, Navy, 
Washington, Stanford, California, Boston 
University, Princeton, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Columbia, and 
Syracuse followed in that order. 

Penn took the Eastern sprint champion- 
ships on the Potomac at Washington, D.C., on 
May 14. Cornell was second in the 2,000- 
meter dash. Cornell won the junior varsity 
title, was second to Harvard's cubs, and so 
captured the Rowe Cup. Navy successfully 
defended its Western sprint laurels, beating 
Stanford, Washington, and California at 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

Penn retained the Blackwell Cup in its an- 
nual meeting with Yale and Columbia after 
winning the Childs Cup against Princeton 
and Columbia. Cornell made a sweep of five 
races in the Carnegie Cup regatta at Prince- 
ton. Wisconsin won the Compton Cup and 
Princeton took the Goldthwaite Cup. 

Yale swept the Housatonic in its annual 
duel with Harvard at New London, Conn., 
on June 17. In the 101st meeting between Ox- 
ford and Cambridge on the Thames on March 
26, Cambridge was victor. Penn's heavy- 
weights beat the Vancouver R.C., by one- 
third length for the Grand Challenge Cup at 
the English Royal Henley. 

RUANDA-URUNDI. See BELGIAN CONGO. 

RUBBER. New rubber consumption in the 
United States reached a record 1,525,248 long 
tons in 1955, topping the previous peak of 
1953 by 13.97 percent. This figure represented 
the aggregate tonnage converted into more 
than 40,000 different end products by 1,30$ 
consumers in more than 1,500 manufactur- 
ing plants Gross dollar volume of the rubber 
manufacturing industry- exceeded $5,500 mil- 
lion. The industry has doubled its consump- 
tion of new rubber each decade since the turn 
of the century. 

Pneumatic tire production, bellwether of 
the industry consumptionwise, topped the 
1953 record by 15 million units. Production 
of truck-bus, passenger-motorcycle, and agri- 
cultural tires totaled 116,019,000 units, as 
against 99,500,000 in 1953. The volume of 
business in non-tire products passed the $2 
billion mark for the first time. Conspicuous 
among these rubber goods were latex foam 
products of all types, the market for which 
has grown spectacularly in the past 10 years 
with foam's wider use in automobiles and 
buses and in bedding and upholstery. 

General industrial expansion and the broad 
demands for appliances sparked by the high 
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level of home construction were reflected in 
record production of belt, hose, molded and 
extruded goods, and flooring. The production 
curve for those products was paralleled in 
rubber hospital and surgical goods, and rub- 
ber sundries in the field of infants' and sports 
goods. 

The 1955 rubber consumption record was 
made possible only by the exceptionally high 
production achieved by the synthetic rubber 
industry. Following the transfer from gov- 
ernment to private hands last spring, actual 
output of the synthetic rubber industry ex- 
ceeded the rated capacity of those plants. 

RUMANIA. A republic in the Balkans. 
Area: 91,934 sq.mi. Population (1950 est.): 
16,169,000. Chief cities (1948): Bucuresti 
(Bucharest), the capital, 1,041,808; Ploesti, 
95,632; and Braila, 95,514. 

Production. Rumania's economy is still 
primarily agricultural, despite the fact that 
extractive and manufacturing industries have 
been playing an ever more important role. It 
was claimed that the Five- Year Plan, which 
was to run through the end of 1955, was com- 
pleted 3 months ahead of schedule. While 
praising its achievements, the government 
noted shortcomings in the steel, coal, and 
building materials industries, and bottlenecks 
in the textile, food, and footwear industries. 
The socialized sector of agriculture now totals 
about 26 percent of the arable land, with 
about 5,600 collectives and partnerships com- 
prising 360,000 peasant families and 2,700 
simple associations. 

All foreign trade is regulated by the state 
monopoly formed in 1949. In 1955, 84.4 per- 
cent of all Rumania's foreign trade was with 
the U.S.S.R. and the satellites. Exports con- 
sisted of wood products, petroleum, salt, 
grains, vegetables, fruit, wines and animals; 
since the war the following items have also 
been exported: foundry equipment; cement 
factories; thermoelectrical stations; ships to 
3,000 tons; railway equipment; mining 
equipment; railroad rolling stock; petroleum 
equipment; agricultural machinery; motors; 
and other industrial goods. 

Government, The 1955 budget provides for 
a total income of approximately 44,400 mil- 
lion lei, and expenditures of 43,000 million lei 
The country is controlled by the Rumanian 
Workers' (Communist) Party, which seized 
power as a direct result of Soviet occupation 
and has had control of the country since 1945. 
In 1952, the country was divided into 19 re- 
gions. The armed forces numbered (1955) 
about 215,000, despite the peace treaty limit 



of 138,000; a cut of 40,000 was announced, 
but Premier Gheorgiu-Dej declared that So- 
viet troops would remain in the country, with 
the official excuse that they were necessary to 
ensure the security of communications and as 
a consequence of the Warsaw Treaty. Pre- 
mier: Chivu Stoica (proclaimed by the Na- 
tional Assembly on Oct. 3, 1955). 

Events, 1955. The Communist party aban- 
doned the principle of collective leadership, 
after trying it for 18 months, by handing 
back to Premier Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej the 
reins of party control. There was prevailing 
chaos in industry and shortages of goods in 
villages; failures in farm production also pre- 
sented serious problems, although the govern- 
ment claimed that a substantial number of 
goals of the Five- Year Plan had been achieved 
and a bumper crop harvested. 

The long-postponed Party Congress was 
finally scheduled for December 23, when the 
Second Five- Year Plan was initiated. Signifi- 
cantly enough, one of the reasons for the 
slowness of agricultural collectivization was 
not necessarily resistance of the peasants, but 
the failure to provide enough tractors 

In November, Rumania joined other Soviet 
satellites in a campaign to convince her na- 
tionals who had fled the Red regime to return 
home, and Professor Mihail Rosiua, a member 
of the Central Committee of the Rumanian 
Workers (Communist) Party and President 
of the Institute for Foreign Cultural Rela- 
tions, indicated he was ready to permit Ameri- 
can exhibits to be held and the information 
office to be reopened, and invited Porgy and 
Bess to play in Bucharest. On Dec. 14, 1955, 
Rumania became a member of the United 
Nations. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Communist cul 
tural policy in 1955 seemed lighter, and there 
were numerous signs of a more lenient atti- 
tude toward literature. Among these signs 
was the official recognition of Dostoevsky as 
a great Russian writer. Until very recently 
Soviet authorities had dubbed Dostoevsky 
"an enemy of the revolution," and his most 
important novels had not been published since 
1930. In December the State Publishing House 
published Dostoevsky's collected works, and 
there were numerous essays devoted to the 
writer's life and work. 

No less significant was the publication of 
Bunin's collected stories. Ivan Bunin, the No- 
bel Prize winner and a first-rate realistic writ- 
er, died in Paris as an emigr6 in 1953. Soviet 
critics usually called him "a rabid foe of Com- 
munism," but in 1955 political considerations 
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were apparently overweighed by acknowl- 
edgment of literary merit. Very revealing as 
well were critical judgments of contemporary 
literature by prominent Soviet writers. 
Michael Sholokhov, a most popular Commu- 
nist author, attacked official optimism, hy- 
pocrisy, and dullness of current literary pro- 
duction, urging writers to refresh their themes 
and style. 

Fiction. Serezha by the well-known Vera 
Panova is a delightful short novel about a 
seven-year-old boy, with a total absence of 
political propaganda. Xenia Lvova provoked 
a small polemical tempest because of the 
frankness with which she depicted extra- 
marital relations in her novel Elena. Scenes 
of passion alternated with doctrinaire dis- 
cussions of Communist virtues. Konstantin 
Paustovsky definitely emerged in 1955 as one 
of the most talented Soviet writers. His Rest- 
less Youth, the second part of an autobio- 
graphical trilogy, is a brilliantly written story 
and a true panorama of Russian life on the 
eve of the revolution. Paustovsky's novel is 
typical of a larger trend; many Russian 
writers are attracted by the theme of youth. 
The "industrial" novel showed a steady de- 
cline. ^ 

Drama. We Three Went to the Virgin Soils, 
a heroic comedy by Nicholas Pogodin, be- 
came the target of attacks by Communist 
critics and a topic for discussion among the 
general public. Pogodin dared to depict with 
disconcerting realism the young draftees 
whom the Party sent to Southeast Russia in 
a gigantic attempt to transform sterile lands 
into flowering collective farms. The per- 
formances of this comedy were suspended 
by the authorities. As in 1954, the public was 
attracted by light comedies, which included 
an ever-growing repertory of foreign plays in 
translation. In 1955 Vanina Vanini by Sten- 
dhal and various novels by Balzac, Gals- 
worthy, and Jack London were adapted for 
the stage. 

Poetry. While many poets wrote lyrical 
stanzas of personal and emotional character, 
the popularity of the epic poem was still high 
with the Communist critics. The Kolobovs 
Family, a 300-page novel in verse by Vis- 
sarion Sayanov, and The Awesome Wilder- 
ness, a 60-page piece by Arkady Kulcshov, 
were hailed as examples of socialist realism. 
Among numerous translations of Western 
poets was a new edition of Walt Whitman. 

Essays and Criticism. The Academy of Sci- 
ences continued the publication of its monu- 
mental history of Russian literature, with 



three new volumes on the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Bunin's widow published, in 
New York, her late husband's unfinished book 
on Chekhov. 

RYE. Production of rye in the United States 
in 1955 was estimated by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service at 29,187,000 bushels, one- 
fifth larger than in 1954. North Dakota, the 
leading rye producing State, had a 1955 crop 
of 9,360,000 bu. Other important producing 
States were: South Dakota, 4,012,000 bu.; 
Nebraska, 1,886,000; Illinois, 1,785,000; Min- 
nesota, 1,680,000; Indiana, 1,584,000; and 
Missouri, 980,000 bu. 

World rye production in 1955-56 was es- 
timated by the Foreign Agricultural Service 
at 1,505 million bu. Leading foreign produc- 
ing nations included: West Germany, 137,- 
590,000 bu.; Turkey, 25,860,000; Spain, 18,- 
390,000; Netherlands, 18,300,000; France, 
17,300,000; Austria, 15,880,000; Canada, 14,- 
711,000; Belgium, 8,400,000; Denmark, 7,- 
500,000; and Sweden, 6,930,000 bu. 

SAAR. An industrial and mining region 
situated on the Franco-German border be- 
tween northeast France and southwest Ger- 
many. Area: 991 sq.mi. Population (1954): 
983,000. Capital: Saarbriicken, 120,169 in- 
habitants. 

Production. In 1955 the estimated output 
of pig-iron and ferro-alloys was 2,860,000 
metric tons; crude steel, 3,157,000 metric tons, 
and coal, 17,377,000 metric tons. By an agree- 
ment of 1950, France has a 50-year lease on 
coal reserves in the Saar. 

Government. 1954 budget: revenue, 83,385 
million francs; expenditures, 74,711 million 
francs. The Constitution of 1947 confirmed 
the Saar's political autonomy and economic 
union with France. It established a parliamen- 
tary system of government with a Landtag of 
50 members. 

Events, 1955. On Oct. 23, 1955, the Saar- 
landers, in a 2-to-l vote, rejected the pro- 
posed European statute for the Saar. Over 96 
percent of the electorate went to the polls. 

SALT. Some of the principal salt producers 
of the world during 1954 were (in short 
tons): United States, 20,379,520; U.S.S.R., 
7,200,000; China, 6,100,000; West Germany, 
3,483,646; India, 3,351,022; France, 3,212,- 
309; Spain, 1,611,401; Italy, 1,174,160 (est.) ; 
Poland, 1,100,000; Canada, 963,357; Brazil, 
880,000 (est.) ; Netherlands, 563,835. 

SANITATION. New York City continues 
to add to its sewage treatment facilities and 
thereby to improve the quality of its sur- 
rounding waters. The Bowery Bay sewage 
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plant is now being enlarged to 3 times its 
original capacity from 40 to 120 m.g.d. (mil- 
lion gallons per day). The new design of the 
Bowery Bay plant provides for step aeration 
in the activitated sludge plant and savings in 
digestion tank design, which result from im- 
provements in sludge concentration made 
possible by research conducted at the plant. 

In Los Angeles decision was reached, after 
much dispute, in favor of reduction of the 
degree of treatment at the Hyperion plant 
and extension of the point of disposal deeper 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

The city of Cincinnati continues to expand 
its sewage treatment progress. Under way is 
the construction of the $22 million Mill Creek 
plant, scheduled for completion in 1959. 
Forty-eight sewage treatment plants were 
under construction in Ohio at the end of the 
year, including the Cincinnati plant. 

By the middle of 19SS contractors had 
signed up more "sewerage business" than in 
any other similar period on record. Activity 
was especially lively in the Middle West 
where $60 million in awards were made in 
the first 28 weeks of 1955. 

Of ever growing importance in the field of 
sanitation is smog and the more general prob- 
lem of air pollution. Conditions have become 
so serious in Los Angeles that a series of three 
alerts analogous to an alert system for enemy 
attack have been worked out. New York City 
and surrounding industrial areas in New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Detroit, 
Louisville, Ky., Cleveland, and, of course, 
London and many other industrial regions of 
the world are having pollution troubles. In 
June a $25 million study of air pollution was 
proposed by an interdepartmental Federal 
Committee created in December 1954. 

SARAWAK. A British colony in northwest 
Borneo. Area: 47,071 sq.mi. Population 
(1954 est.): 605,000. Capital: Kuching. The 
chief agricultural products are sago, rice, pep- 
per, and rubber. Mineral products include pe- 
troleum, gold, and coal. Trade (1954): imports 
$397,517,000 (Malayan dollar equals U.S.- 
$0.3266) ; exports $425,984,000. Finance (1955 
est.): revenue $38,210,000; expenditure $37,- 
699,105. Sarawak became a British crown col- 
ony on July 15, 1946. Governor, Sir A. F. 
Abell. 

SASKATCHEWAN. A prairie province of 
western Canada. Area: 251,700 sq.mi. Popu- 
lation (1955 est.): 889,000. Chief cities (1951 
census): Regina (capital), 71,319; Saskatoon, 
53,286; Moose Jaw, 24,355. 

Production. Cash income from sale of farm 



products amounted to $472,297,000 in 1954. 
The value of field crops (1954) was $286,866,- 
000 from 22,355,000 acres. In 1953, 1,062 in- 
dustrial plants reported a combined output 
of $266,613,086. Mineral production in 1954 
was valued at $68,216,000. 

Government. Estimates for fiscal year end- 
ed Mar. 31, 1956: net general revenue, $93,- 
733,000; net general expenditure, $96,099,000. 
Executive authority is vested in a lieutenant 
governor who is advised by a ministry of the 
legislature. In the Legislative Assembly there 
are 53 members elected for a 5-year term by 
adult voters. Lieutenant Governor, William 
John Patterson; Premier, T. C. Douglas. See 
CANADA. 

SAUDI ARABIA. An independent kingdom 
which occupies the major portion of the 
Arabian peninsula. Area (est.): 927,000 sq.mi. 
Pop.: 7 million. Riyadh (pop. est. 100,000) 
in the province of Nejd is the seat of the 
House of Saud; Mecca (pop. est. 150,000) 
destination of the annual pilgrimage of Mus- 
lims the capital of the Hejaz. There are two 
modern seaports, Jidda, on the Red Sea, and 
Dammam, on the Persian Gulf. 

King Saud ibn Abdul-Aziz is an absolute 
monarch who governs in accordance with the 
law of Islam, the Shariah. He is aided by a 
Council of Ministers of which the Crown 
Prince, Emir Faisal ibn Abdul-Aziz, is Pres- 
ident and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Economy. The majority of the inhabitants 
of Saudi Arabia are nomads called Bedouins, 
organized as tribes, who support themselves 
in the desert by raising camels, sheep, goats, 
and horses. Dates are one of the major items 
of food. Oil royalties from the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Company's concession constitute the 
mam source of the country's income. 

Events, 1955. The Buraimi dispute was re- 
ferred to an International Arbitration Tri- 
bunal in Geneva, Switzerland, in the spring; 
at the end of October forces of the Sultan of 
Muscat and Sheik Abu Dhabi occupied the 
disputed territory, supported by Trucial 
Oman soldiers, with a number of British of- 
ficers. 

A mutual defense pact with Egypt was 
signed in Cairo on October 27. Relations were 
strengthened with Syria, militarily and eco- 
nomically, and a tripartite military alliance 
between Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Syria was 
effected. Crude oil production for the year 
amounted to 352,239,912 barrels; crude run 
in the refinery, 74,171,745 barrels. Royalties 
paid by Aramco to the Government, including 
taxes, amounted to $260 million. 
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SCHOOLS, U.S. The school year 1955-56 
saw an increase in enrollments in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools estimated 
from 600,000 to 1 million students. In 1955-56 
there will be an estimated 30,574,162 students 
in public schools. In 1954-55 there were 1,126,- 
561 instructional staff members in the public 
schools. In 1955-56 the number of staff mem- 
bers rose to approximately 1,170,500. 



U.S. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

1955-56 

States Elementary Secondary 

by regions pupils* pupils* 



Connecticut 


. . 243,352 


140,431 


Maine 


136,895 


40,133 


Massachusetts 


490,060 


243,620 


New Hampshire 


61,993 


25,176 


Rhode Island . . 


. . 71,568 


41,856 


Vermont ... ... 


. . 48,477 


18,444 


New York 


1,465,620 


872,140 


New Jersey 


. . 654,973 


180,436 


Pennsylvania 


1,130,522 


655,645 


Illinois 


. .. 1,131,056 


362,442 


Indiana 


630,000 


200,000 


Michigan 


905,000 


480,000 


Ohio 


1,212,726 


345,000 


Wisconsin ... 


455,000 


162,500 


Iowa 


453,152 


126,716 


Kansas . ... 


338,210 


98,000 


Minnesota ... 


375,900 


222,600 


Missouri 


583,500 


161,500 


Nebraska 


188,381 


62,586 


North Dakota . 


92,880* 


28,662* 


South Dakota . . . . 


100,784 


31,393 


Delaware 


37,733 


24,*91 


Dist. of Columbia 


67,766 


38,635 


Florida . . . 


404,123 


246,140 


CJeorgia 


687,808 


236,659 


Maryland 


. . 302,905 


176,832 


North Carolina . . . 


805,500 


224,500 


South Carolina 


385,132 


144,523 


Virginia 


528,196 


196,768 


West Virginia 


288,567 


159,464 


Alabama 


453,990 


266,488 


Kentucky 


437,536 


157,756 


Mississippi 


448,780 


93,158 


Tennessee 


549,391 


179,438 


Arkansas . . 


269,803 


148,497 


Louisiana . ... 


474,800 


138.700 


Oklahoma 


344,535 


124,265 


Texas 


. 1,382,000 


373,300 


Arizona 


157,570 


44,037 


Colorado . . . . , 


222,375 


74,125 


Idaho . . 


102,719 


34,829 


Montana 


89,686 


34,066 


Nevada 


36,541 


9,793 


New Mexico 


142,421 


37,365 


Utah . . . . . 


118,351 


74,890 


Wyoming . 


55,000 


17,000 


California 


1,914,000 


533,000 


Oregon 


259,000 


81,000 


Washington 


365,712 


123,474 



* NEA Research Division Estimate, November 
15, 1955. 

The total estimated income of public schools 
was $8,467,128,000 in 1954-55 ; the total is ex- 
pected to be $9,129,589,000 in 1955-56. For 
the 48 States as a group, about 38.4 percent 
of the school revenues in 1955-56 will be pro- 
vided by State governments. In 1955-56, Fed- 
eral aid (nearly $214,493,000) was estimated 
as being about $6,078,000 higher than it was in 
1954-55. 



SCIENCE. See CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY ; MEDICINE AND SURGERY ; PHYS- 
ICS. 

SECRET SERVICE. U.S. A bureau of the 
Treasury Department, responsible for protec- 
tion of the President and members of his im- 
mediate family, the President-elect, and the 
Vice President at his request ; the suppression 
of counterfeiting; the suppression of forgery 
of Government checks, bonds, and other Gov- 
ernment obligations; safeguarding the Treas- 
ury Building and vaults; and investigating 
other offenses specified in Title 18, U.S. Code, 
Section 3056, from which the Secret Service 
derives its basic authority. 

Cases of all kinds received for investigation 
in 1955 totaled 38,220. Agents completed a to- 
tal of 39,473 cases, including some pending 
from the previous year, and arrested 3,381 
persons for all offenses under Secret Service 
jurisdiction. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION (SEC). An independent agency of the 
U.S. Government which has the following 
functions: Registration of securities offered 
for public sale to provide factual disclosures, 
and suppression of fraudulent practices in the 
sale of securities, under the Securities Act of 
1933; the regulation of trading in various se- 
curities, and suppression of manipulation and 
fraud, both on the stock exchanges and in the 
over-the-counter markets, registration and 
regulation of national securities exchanges, 
registration (to provide factual disclosures) 
of securities listed on exchanges, and registra- 
tions of brokers and dealers, as provided in 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; regula- 
tion of financial and related practices of elec- 
tric and gas public utility holding companies 
and their subsidiaries under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, as well as sim- 
plification of their corporate and capital struc- 
tures, readjustment of their system structures 
and reduction of their utility holdings to "in- 
tegrated systems"; qualification of trust in- 
dentures pursuant to which new debt securi- 
ties are offered, as provided under the Trust 
Indenture Act of 1939 ; registration and regu- 
lation of investment companies and invest- 
ment advisers under the Investment Company 
Act and the Investment Advisers Act of 1940; 
and the preparation of advisory reports on 
plans, and participation as a party, in corpo- 
rate reorganizations under Chapter X of the 
National Bankruptcy Act. 

SECURITY COUNCIL See UNITED NA- 
TIONS. 
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SEISMOLOGY. The year 1955 was quiet 
insofar as destructive earthquakes were con- 
cerned. This does not necessarily imply a great 
reduction in seismic activity, which scientists 
believe occurs at a fairly constant rate. Small 
earthquakes in highly developed areas may be 
catastrophic, whereas very great earthquakes 
in uninhabited areas or beneath the sea usu- 
ally escape the notice of anyone but scientists. 
Probably the outstanding earthquake catas- 
trophe of 1955 was that marked by recurring 
tremors on March 31 in the Philippine island 
of Mindanao. A well-developed agricultural 
area about Lake Lanao was criss-crossed by 
great cracks. The level of Lake Lanao dropped 
six feet, and houses along the shores toppled 
into the lake. The death toll was 432. 

Greece, which lies a most active seismic 
zone, experienced recurring tragedies. On April 
19, Volos, a seaport and manufacturing cen- 
ter, was severely damaged. Two days later, 
the city was again shaken, with an increase 
of the death toll to 11 and 65 percent of the 
inhabitants without shelter. Strong tremors 
returned on July 16, this tune to Samos Is- 
land, 157 miles southeast of Athens, where 
90 houses collapsed. 

On February 18, Quetta, Pakistan, was 
shaken by violent quakes which continued for 
three days, killing 12 persons and inflicting 
severe damage. This city had suffered com- 
plete destruction in 1935 during one of the 
great earthquakes of modern scientific his- 
tory. 

On April 14, a strong shock in Sikang Prov- 
ince, China, killed 39 people and injured 113. 
A report received through Nationalist Chinese 
news sources indicated a serious earthquake 
in Shensi Province, northwestern China, on 
May 31, one thousand lives having been re- 
ported as lost. Though not at all unusual, the 
verity of this report is questioned by seismolo- 
gists, who have no instrumental records to 
substantiate an earthquake of such magnitude. 

In the notorious earthquake zone of western 
South America, on July 20 the lofty moun- 
tain area of Ecuador suffered the collapse of 
a new church and many adobe houses. The 
shock was felt in Quito, the capital. On July 
28, a series of more than 20 sharp earthquakes 
occurred to the south of Valdiva, Chile, where 
many houses collapsed. Following this shock, 
2 volcanoes went into activity, an unusual re- 
sult of which was the smoke poisoning of 
hundreds of people. 

On September 12, 20 persons were killed 
and many injured as the result of a sharp 
earthquake which jolted the thickly populated 



Nile River delta in Egypt. Nine of the dead 
were indirect casualties schoolgirls who be- 
came panic-stricken during the evacuation of 
their schoolhouses, breaking down stairway 
railings and falling to death. 

The strongest shock of many years in the 
San Francisco Bay area of California occurred 
on October 24 when fires were caused and at 
least two persons injured in the Walnut Creek 
and East Bay area. Damage was about $1 
million. 

The U,S. Government, through the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, continued its work of 
observing and locating earthquakes, using its 
own seismograph station reports and those 
collected from numerous cooperating stations 
in the United States and throughout the 
world. A specialized program of investigation, 
involving observation and analysis of strong 
earth motions characteristic of the central 
areas of damaging earthquakes, was also con- 
tinued by the Federal Government. This work 
is intended to provide mechanical data useful 
to structural engineers in the development of 
structural design practices. Immediate prac- 
tical benefits are evident in recent trends in 
engineering practice. For iastance, a new 
building in San Francisco, erected by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the Unit- 
ed States, employs tapered columns, butterfly- 
shaped spandrel beams, and special types of 
bolted, riveted, and welded connections, all 
intended to withstand the special kinds of 
stress expected as a result of earthquake 
shocks. A 9-story reinforced concrete garage 
has been built with a pre -stressed shear- wall 
designed to withstand excessive horizontal 
forces regardless of the horizontal direction 
from which an earthquake force strikes. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE. The Selective Serv- 
ice System of the United States, an inde- 
pendent Government agency directly respon- 
sible to the President, was called upon by the 
U.S. Department of Defense to deliver 150,- 
000 men to the Army during 1955. This total 
included 20,000 for the Navy in the fall, the 
first Navy call since World War II. On June 
28, 1955, the U.S. Congress extended the pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act for 4 more years, or until July 1, 
1959. The doctors' draft, however, was ex- 
tended for only 2 more years, to July 1, 1957. 

Public Law 305, 84th Congress, known as 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, is designed 
to strengthen the Ready Reserve. With the 
passage of this Act, there are now many 
choices available to fit a wide variety of plans 
for early military service in the active and 
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Reserve Forces, and in officer-training oppor- 
tunities. One new choice permits young men 
between the ages of 17 and 18^ to enlist in 
the Ready Reserve for 8 years. Such enlistees 
receive active duty training for six months 
and complete the balance of their obligation 
in the Reserve. 

The new legislation materially increases the 
duties and responsibilities of Selective Service 
in connection with a Ready Reserve, while an 
additional field of activity has been created 
for the System with reference to a Standby 
Reserve. Under the new enactment, the Di- 
rector of Selective Service has the function of 
determining the availability for call to active 
duty of persons in the Standby Reserve, which 
includes every individual who is a member 
of the Reserve but is not in the Ready or the 
Retired Reserve. 

SENATE, U.S. See CONGRESS. 

SHIPPING, MERCHANT. The world mer- 
chant fleet continued to expand in 1955. The 
grand total under all flags (excluding vessels 
of less than 1,000 gross tons) was 14,952 ships 
of 127,203,000 deadweight tons on June 30. 
The largest shipowning country was the Unit- 
ed States, with 3,324 ships of 35,746,000 tons. 
However, its lead over the United Kingdom, 
in second place with 2,531 ships of 22,874,000 
tons, was narrowed perceptibly by a decline 
of 937,000 tons in the American merchant 
marine and an increase of 248,000 in the Brit- 
ish. On January 1 the United States merchant 
marine under private ownership numbered 
1,075 vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. 

These figures indicate a net overall decline 
lor 1955 of 60 ships, and of almost 719,000 
ions. In contrast to 1954, the predominant 
shrinkage occurred in the tanker fleet, which 
numbered 43 fewer ships than at the start of 
1955. This shift was largely to be explained by 
the fact that their operators continued to feel 
the increasing pinch of lower cost foreign 
competition. They were, therefore, attracted 
to the low wage and tax levels prevailing un- 
der certain foreign flags, notably the Liberian. 

Outstanding new liners placed in service un- 
der other flags during the year were the 
Southern Cros^, Ivernia, hrael, and Hannover. 
Among new cargo vessels, tankers continued 
to figure largely, both in numbers and in in- 
dividual capacity. 

For most branches of world shipping, 1955 
was the best year since the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea. The pace-setter was the 
North Atlantic coal trade, the activity of 
which tended to push up charter rates every- 
where. Ship values also increased, with an 



authoritative British source finding an in- 
crease of more than 10 percent in typical ship- 
building costs. 

SHOOTING. Logan Bennett captured top 
honors in the Grand American tournament at 
Vandalia, Ohio, in August 1955. Other major 
leaders were: Grand American Mrs. Dolly 
Isetts, Kenosha, Wis., women ; R. L. Schieger, 
Grand Island, Neb., junior; George Heaney, 
Indianapolis, Ind., professional. North Amer- 
ican clay target Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich., 
men ; Helen Thomas, women ; High over-all 
Ned Lilly, men ; Joan Pflueger, Miami, Fla., 
women ; Cliff Doughman, Morrow, Ohio, pro- 
fessional; Larry Gravestock, Amarillo, Tex., 
junior; All-around A. M. Feltus, Washing- 
ton, Miss., men; Joan Pflueger, women; Cliff 
Doughman, professional; Bill Morris, Jr., 
Russell, Kan., junior. 

National amateur trapshooting held on New 
York A.C. range, Pelham Manor, N.Y., in- 
cluded the following winners: George Van 
Wyck, Nyack, N.Y., singles; Mrs. K. Jonas, 
Philadelphia, women's singles; J. J. McHale, 
Sr., Hamilton, Ont., senior; Nick Egan, Flush- 
ing, N.Y., junior; M. D. Clark, Woodbury, 
Conn., doubles; Bob Smith, Taneytown, Md , 
over-all. In the national skeet championships 
at Waterford, Mich., the outstanding score 
was the world 5 -man team standard of 1241 
X 1250, set by the California marksmen Alex 
Kerr, William Hay Rogers, George A. Young, 
Jack Horner, and Andy Laird. 

SI AM. Sec THAILAND. 

SIDI MOHAMMED MOULAY BEN YOUS- 
SEF. Sultan of Morocco, b. 1911. Following 
the death of his father, he was proclaimed 
Sultan of Morocco, on Nov. 18, 1927. He was 
deposed by the French on Aug. 20, 1953, and 
lived in exile in Corsica and Madagascar from 
1953-55. On Nov. 16, 1955, he was reinstated 
as Sultan of Morocco. 

SILVER. As reported by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines world production of silver declined 
from 221,600,000 ounces in 1953 to 213,400,- 
000 ounces in 1954. Major producers were: 
Mexico, 39,896,467 oz.; United States, 35,584,- 
808; Canada, 30,680,491; U.S.S.R. (est.), 25,- 
000,000; and Australia, 13,876,015 oz. Mine 
production in the United States declined from 
37,570,838 oz. in 1953 to 36,582,288 oz. in 1954 
but an output of 30,835,581 oz. during the 
first 10 months of 1955 indicated a small re- 
covery. 

SINGAPORE. An island colony of Great 
Britain, situated at the southern tip of the 
Malay Peninsula. It includes Christmas Island 
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Wide World 

Tenley Albright and Hayes Alan Jenkins, who won 1955 women's and men's world figure skat- 
ing championships, practice at New York's Madison Square Garden for 1956 Olympics. 



and the Cocos-Keeling Islands. Total area: 
291.5 sq.mi. Population (1954 est.) : 1,- 
168,000. Capital: Singapore (pop. 520,164). 
Principal products of the island are coconuts, 
tapioca, cacao, aloes, nutmegs, gambier, and 
fruits and vegetables. Singapore is the center 
of a huge transshipment trade. Trade (1954): 
imports $2,330,100,000 (Malayan $ equals 
U.S.$0.3266) ; exports $2,054,300,000. 

Government. Finance (1955 est.): revenue 
$208,478,250; expenditure $230,702,460. The 
legislative council of 26 members includes the 
governor as president. Governor: Sir Robert 
Brown Black. 

SKATING, ICE. In the world meet at Vien- 
na, Austria, in mid-February of 1955, Tenley 
Albright, U.S., regained the senior women's 
title she held in 1953 and lost to Gundi Busch 
of Germany in 1954. Hayes Alan Jenkins, 
U.S., scored 203.7 points to win the men's 
crown for the third time in a row. Ronald 
Robertson, Los Angeles, Calif., with 201.12 
points, was next. Other major championship 



winners follow United States: Hayes Alan 
Jenkins, men; Miss Albright, women; Carole 
Ann Ormaca and Robin Greiner, Berkeley, 
Calif., pairs; Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Bodel, 
Berkeley, gold dance; North American: Hayes 
Alan Jenkins, men ; Miss Albright, women ; 
Miss Dafoe and Mr. Bowden, Toronto, pairs; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bodcl, dance. 

In speed skating, Sigge Ericsson of Sweden, 
won the men's world championship and Rim- 
ma Zhukowa of the Soviet Union was first 
among women. Ericsson added to his laurels 
with a triumph at 10,000 meters in the Euro- 
pean meet. Other major winners of 1955 in- 
cluded the following United States: Ken 
Bartholomew, Minneapolis, outdoor ; Pat Gib- 
son, West Aliis, Wis., women's outdoor; Bill 
Disney, Pasadena, Calif., and Jay Hasbrouck, 
Newburgh, N.Y., tied, indoor; Mrs. Barbara 
M. De Schepper, Detroit, women's indoor; 
Jay Hasbrouck, North American outdoor; Pat 
Gibson, North American women's outdoor; 
Bill Disney, North American, indoor; Mrs. 
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De Schepper, North American women's 
indoor. 

SKIING. The pre-Olympic year of 1955 
produced one of the best competitive pro- 
grams the sport has seen in the United States. 
American team tryouts for the Winter Olym- 
pics were conducted at Franconia and North 
Conway, N.H.; Stowe, Vt., and Ishpeming, 
Mich. The year's standouts in the United 
States were Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence of 
Parshall, Colo., and Chiharu (Chick) Igaya 
of Dartmouth College. Tom Corcoran, Navy 
ensign, won the giant slalom trial that opened 
a meet at Franconia on March 11. The next 
day, Igaya tied Bill Beck of Mount Mansfield, 
Vt., for national downhill laurels. Ralph Mil- 
ler, U.S. Army, won the slalom. Igaya retained 
his national combined title. Andreas Molterer, 
Austria, led a crack field in the slalom at 
Stowe on March 18. Mrs. Lawrence took the 
women's test. The same pair paced their divi- 
sions in the international giant slalom. On 
March 20, Wallace (Bud) Werner, Denver 
University student, took the American inter- 
national downhill race in 2 minutes 7.5 sec- 
onds to better the Stowe course mark of 
2:16.7. 

Some of the year's major champions: Unit- 
ed States: jump Rudy Maki, Ishpeming, 
Mich.; downhill Igaya and Beck, tie; slalom 
and giant slalom Miller; 18- and 30-kilo- 
meter cross-country Tauno Pulkkinen, New 
York; Alpine combined Igaya; women's 
downhill, slalom and Alpine combined Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Created under the Small Business Act of 1953, 
In July 1955, Congress amended the Act to 
provide expanded authorities for the Agency. 
It has these principal responsibilities: to assist 
small firms in obtaining a fair share of the 
Government's contracts; to help small firms 
obtain adequate capital and credit on reason- 
able terms; to provide small businesses with 
management and technical assistance; and to 
make loans to rehabilitate businesses and 
homes damaged or destroyed by natural dis- 
asters. Administrator: Wendell B. Barnes. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Founded 
in the United States in 1846 through the be- 
quest of James Smithson, of England, for the 
"increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men." This purpose is carried out chiefly by 
means of scientific researches, explorations, 
and publications. The Institution has 10 
branches: United States National Museum, 
National Gallery of Art, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, Freer Gallery of Art, Bureau of 



American Ethnology, International Exchange 
Service, National Zoological Park, Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory, National Air Museum, and 
Canal Zone Biological Area. 

The year's most important event was the 
authorization by Congress of a $35-million 
Museum of History and Technology of the 
Smithsonian, to be erected on Washington's 
Mall area and to house all the national collec- 
tions that record and illustrate the political, 
cultural, scientific, industrial, and military de- 
velopment of the United States. The National 
Museum collections were increased by approx- 
imately 7,600,000 specimens, bringing the to- 
tal catalogue entries to 42,864,645. There were 
8,186,533 visitors in the year 1955. 

SOCCER. In 1955 British soccer winners 
were: Scottish League Aberdeen; Scottish 
Cup Clyde; English League Chelsea ; Eng- 
lish Cup Newcastle United. In the United 
States winners were: National Challenge Cup 
Eintracht Soccer Club, Astoria, N.Y.; 
American League Uhrik Truckers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; National Amateur Heidelberg 
(Pa.) Tornadoes; German- American League 
German-Hungarians, New York, N.Y. In 
the Pan-American Games: Argentina won the 
soccer title. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION. 
The Social Security Administration, one of 
the constituent units of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has Federal 
responsibility for three major programs under 
the Social Security Act. Under the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, this responsibility is 
carried out through the program bureaus. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance administers old-age and survivors in- 
surance, the only completely Federal program 
under the act. The Federal Government co- 
operates with the States in helping to finance 
the other programs, which are State and com- 
munity administered. The Bureau of Public 
Assistance is responsible for the Federal as- 
pects of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
and aid to dependent children. The Children's 
Bureau carries the responsibility for the pro- 
grams for maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, and child wel- 
fare services. 

Through its Bureau of Federal Credit Un- 
ions, the Social Security Administration also 
administers operations under the Federal 
Credit Union Act. Another Federal-State pro- 
gram under the Social Security Act unem- 
ployment insurance is the responsibility of 
the Secretary of Labor. 
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PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, BY STATE, FISCAL 1955 
(In thousands) 


Old-age and survivors 
insurance payments 


Unem- 
ployment 


Public 
Old 


assistance payments 
Dependent The 


State 


Monthly 


Lump-sum 


insurance 


age 


children 


blind 


Alabama 


$ 49,487 


$ 1,218 


$ 15,835 


$ 23,672 


$ 8,797 


$ 611 


Alaska 


2,022 


63 


8,015 


1,275 


1,080 


37 


Arizona 


17,929 


417 


3,684 


9,257 


4,989 


550 


Arkansas 


29,551 


684 


7,857 


21,358 


5,118 


939 


California 


354,303 


8,199 


125,416 


221,923 


80,651 


12,645 


Colorado 


33,424 


759 


3,724 


51,070 


7,283 


254 


Connecticut 


81,488 


1,934 


33,204 


16,784 


7,795 


341 


Delaware 


10,007 


283 


3,056 


795 


1,044 


154 


Dist. of Columbia . 


15,749 


480 


4,863 


1,935 


2,969 


179 


Florida 


108,778 


1,997 


11,333 


38,156 


13,461 


1,686 


Georgia 


50,350 


1,556 


20,364 


43,860 


12,562 


1,695 


Hawaii 


8,760 


126 


3,248 


1,007 


3,536 


71 


Idaho 


12,765 


229 


4,560 


5,763 


2,770 


137 


Illinois , 


271,483 


7,105 


112,860 


68,576 


31,960 


2,750 


Indiana 


121,454 


2,739 


40,123 


21,489 


9,100 


1,217 


Iowa 


59,745 


1,277 


7,223 


28,890 


8,659 


1,231 


Kansas 


43,177 


1,022 


11,103 


26,727 


5,769 


532 


Kentucky 


57,812 


1,411 


37,089 


23,408 


13,930 


1,271 


Louisiana 


40,931 


1,187 


18,733 


73,110 


13,726 


1.195 


Maine 


34,019 


708 


8,803 


7,070 


4,268 


333 


Maryland 


58,365 


1,712 


27,730 


5,705 


7,045 


289 


Massachusetts 


195,607 


4,123 


67,408 


82,976 


19,295 


1,944 


Michigan . ... 


198,608 


4,782 


114,805 


49,553 


25,786 


1 ,34 1 


Minnesota 


74,538 


1,635 


25,945 


40,886 


10,893 


1,162 


Mississippi 


22,880 


570 


9,248 


22,595 


4,613 


1,379 


Missouri . . .... 


104,819 


2,618 


32,573 


79,211 


17,214 


2,607 


Montana . ... 


14,327 


309 


3,452 


6,432 


2,665 


348 


Nebraska ... 


26,906 


550 


4,649 


10,823 


2,819 


498 


Nevada 


4,298 


144 


3,110 


1,816 


10 


80 


New Hampshire 


21,921 


438 


7,073 


4,527 


1,591 


208 


New Jersey 


179,742 


4,376 


110,722 


16,130 


7,766 


709 


New Mexico 


8,854 


235 


4,090 


6,102 


5,844 


225 


New York 


508,868 


12,695 


265,428 


96,032 


85,288 


4,519 


North Carolina 


56,944 


1,496 


30,476 


19,245 


13,827 


2,302 


North Dakota 


6,992 


173 


3,152 


6,154 


2,033 


77 


Ohio 


265,744 


6,361 


100,633 


71,166 


16,376 


2,499 


Oklahoma 


40,604 


982 


11,331 


66,884 


13,856 


1,713 


Oregon ... . 


54,882 


1,056 


20,324 


15,488 


5,439 


315 


Pennsylvania . . . 


368,058 


8,611 


235,079 


32,295 


36,484 


10,026 


Puerto Rico 


7,346 


132 




4,193 


5,064 


135 


Rhode Island 


32,718 


741 


16,181 


5,790 


4,474 


156 


South Carolina 


28,249 


858 


12,309 


16,398 


4,468 


772 


South Dakota 


10,009 


235 


1,326 


5,862 


2,768 


104 


Tennessee , 


51,517 


1,253 


34,790 


28,223 


16,260 


1,624 


Texas 


123,310 


3,421 


19,918 


103,707 


15,741 


3,368 


Utah 


15,080 


336 


4,749 


6,806 


4,240 


179 


Vermont 


11,827 


197 


3,864 


3,649 


989 


93 


Virgin Islands ... 


106 






127 


59 


7 


Virginia 


61,685 


1,726 


13,682 


6,166 


6,848 


556 


Washington 


82,925 


1,615 


35,292 


44,764 


11,353 


728 


West Virginia . ... 


54,719 


1,028 


26,640 


8,742 


16,784 


484 


Wisconsin 


104,965 


2,346 


30,323 


32,384 


12,492 


917 


Wyoming 


5,600 


128 


2,478 


2,847 


704 


52 


Foreign 


26,362 


263 
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Old- Age and Survivors Insurance. Under 
the Social Security Act, Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance provides retirement bene- 
fits to workers at or after 65 and supple- 
mentary benefits to their dependent children, 
to their wives (if aped 65 or with the wage 
earner's child in their care), and to dependent 
aged husbands ; it also provides survivor ben- 
efits to the widows and children or to the 
dependent widowers or parents of deceased 
workers. The benefits, financed by contribu- 
tions of workers and their employers and by 
those of the self-employed, depend on the in- 
sured status of the earner, which is determined 
by the amount he earns in work covered by 
the program and the length of time spent in 
such work. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1955, about 9 out of 10 
jobs in the nation have the protection of this 
program. Not covered are self-employed law- 
yers, physicians, dentists, and members of the 
Armed Forces (except for specified periods 
of service), most Federal civilian employees, 
and policemen and firemen covered by a 
State or local government retirement system. 

At the end of December 1955, monthly ben- 
efits totaling $411.6 million were beirj paid 
to almost 8 million persons. For the year, 
monthly benefit payments totaled $4,855 mil- 
lion and lump-sum death payments amount- 
ed to $113 million. From the time the pro- 
gram first began operations to the end of 
1955, nearly $19.7 billion has been paid out 
in benefits under this program. About 71 per- 
cent of the beneficiaries in December 1955 
were retired workers and their aged wives or 
husbands; about one-nxth of them were 
young children. The average monthly benefit 
for a retired worker in that month was $61.90 
$2.76 higher than the average in December 
1954. 

Public Assistance. The public assistance 
programs under the Social Security Act pro- 
vide monthly payments to specific groups of 
needy individuals the aged, the blind, the 
permanently and totally disabled, and chil- 
dren deprived of parental support because of 
a parent's death, incapacity, or absence from 
home. These programs are financed and ad- 
ministered by States or States and localities, 
and the Federal Government participates in 
the amount of assistance, within certain max- 
imums, and in the administrative costs of the 
programs. 

In December 1955, 2,552,800 persons aged 
65 and over were receiving old-age assistance, 
at an average payment of $53.93. About 2,- 
193,200 persons, including 1,661,200 children, 



in 602,800 families were getting aid to de- 
pendent children, at an average payment of 
$88.61 per family. About 104,800 needy blind 
persons received assistance at an average pay- 
ment of $58.09. Under aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, 224,000 persons were re- 
ceiving assistance; the average payment was 
$56.18. Payments were made to about 314,000 
general assistance cases (some 740,000 per- 
sons), at an average payment of $55.01 per 
case. 

Expenditures from Federal, State, and local 
funds for assistance payments and adminis- 
tration of the four special programs in States 
with approved plans amounted to $2,609,489,- 
000 during the year ended June 1955 ; the Fed- 
eral share amounted to $1,441,050,000. An ad- 
ditional $328,831,000 was spent by the States 
and communities to pay the costs of their 
general assistance programs. 

Maternal and Child Health Services, Serv- 
ices for Crippled Children, and Child Wel- 
fare Services. Federal grants under the Social 
Security Act are made to States to help them 
extend and improve their State and local com- 
munity health and welfare services for chil- 
dren and also their maternity services for 
mothers, especially in rural areas and areas 
suffering from economic distress. 

During the fiscal year 1955, Federal grants 
amounting to $11,919,300 were made to the 
States for maternal and child health services. 
For services for crippled children, Federal 
grants amounted to $10,613,700; for child 
welfare services, $6,725,600. 

Unemployment Insurance and Employment 
Service. Since August 1949, when the Bureau 
of Employment Security was transferred from 
the Social Security Administration, the Fed- 
eral phases of this twofold program have been 
administered by the U.S. Department of La- 
bor. About 7,983,000 workers (including 
1,905,700 veterans) filed new job applications 
with State employment services during the 
calendar year 1955, and local employment 
security offices made more than 19,434,000 
job referrals and about 15 million placements. 
Some 4.6 million unemployed persons drew 
one or more benefit checks during 1955. The 
total amount paid out by all the State systems 
was $1,400 million, representing compensa- 
tion for almost 57.2 million weeks of unem- 
ployment. 

During 1955, for the first time, civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government had the 
protection of unemployment insurance. The 
program, established by a 1954 amendment 
to the Social Security Act, became effective 
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Jan. 1, 195S. Under agreements with the Sec- 
retary of Labor, all the States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands act as agents of the Fed- 
eral Government in paying benefits to unem- 
ployed Federal workers. The benefits are paid 
under the terms of the State unemployment 
insurance law as if the Federal employment 
had been covered by the State law. The Fed- 
eral Government pays the States the cost of 
these benefits, including all administrative ex- 
penses of the program. Nearly $2.4 million 
was paid in benefits to unemployed Federal 
workers during the first 12 months of the 
program's operation. 

SOFTBALL. The world championship of the 
Amateur Softball Association in 1955 went to 
the Raybestos Cardinals of Stratford, Conn., 
in the annual tourney at Clearwater, Fla., by 
annexing six of their seven starts. Covington, 
Ky., gained honors in the annual slow-pitch 
event at Pittsburgh, Pa. The Orange Lion- 
ettes of Orange, Calif., regained women's 
world laurels, going unbeaten in five games 
at Portland, Ore. 

SOUTH AFRICA. UNION OF. A self gov- 
erning member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, composed of 4 provinces: Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal. South Africa retains control of 
Southwest Africa, Seat of the Government: 
Pretoria. Seat of the Legislature: Cape Town. 
The area of the Union is 472,494 sq.mi. Pop- 
ulation (1955 est.): 13,629,000. Chief cities 
(1951 census): Johannesburg, 884,000; Cape 
Town, 578,000; Durban, 480,000; Pretoria, 
285,000. 

Production. Gold mining, which occupies 
more persons than any other business was 
running at the rate of almost 160 million in 
1955. In 1954 South African imports were 
443.2 million and exports 317.8 million. 

Government. The budget estimates for 
1955-56 were: expenditure, 259.0 million, 
and revenue, 259.1 million. Executive power 
is vested in a Governor General appointed by 
the Crown, upon the recommendation of the 
South African Government, and in the Execu- 
tive Council (Cabinet) which is responsible 
to Parliament. Parliament consists of a Senate 
and a House of Assembly. 

Events, 1955. In April the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment secured Parliamentary approval of 
a bill to enlarge the Appeal Court (Supreme 
Court) from 5 to 11 members. The Court had 
invalidated earlier attempts by the Govern- 
ment to remove Cape Colored (mixed) vot- 
ers from the common electoral roll. In May a 



bill was introduced to enlarge the Senate from 
48 to 89 members, giving the Nationalists the 
two-thirds majority required for changing the 
Constitution. 

In April South Africa withdrew from 
Unesco, on the ground that the agency inter- 
fered in South Africa's racial problems. Fol- 
lowing the report of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Commission on the Racial Situation in 
the Union of South Africa condemning the 
Union's racial segregation (apartheid) poli- 
cies, the South African representative walked 
out of the committee on October 24. On No- 
vember 9 the South African delegation left 
the UN Assembly, in protest against the ex- 
tension of the life of the committee inquiring 
into South Africa's apartheid policy. On No- 
vember 14 the South African Government 
cabled its decision to close the New York 
office of its United Nations delegation. 

SOUTH AMERICA. A continent compris- 
ing 10 republics (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela) and three colonies 
(British Guiana, French Guiana, and Suri- 
nam). Area: 6,937,445 sq.mi. Estimated popu- 
lation (1953): 116 to 122 million. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. A south Atlantic 
State. Area: 30,989 sq.mi. Population (1950 
census): 2,117,027. Chief cities (1950 census): 
Columbia (capital), 86,914; Charleston, 70,- 
174; Greenville, 58,161; Spartanburg, 36,795. 
Nickname, The Palmetto State. Motto, Animis 
Opibusque Parati (Prepared in Mind and Re- 
sources). Tree, Palmetto. Flower, Yellow Jess- 
amine. Bird, Carolina Wren. Song, Carolina. 
Entered the Union, May 23, 1788. See EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, VI- 
TAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $256,016,000; general expenditure, $256,- 
832,000. 

Legislation. The South Carolina legislature 
met in regular session from January 11 to 
May 27. General fund expenditures of almost 
$130 million were authorized for the coming 
year. Tax measures included an increase in 
corporate tax from 4.5 to 5 percent; elimina- 
tion of a tax ceiling on sales of single items; 
and other minor extensions in the application 
of the sales tax. A Fiscal Survey Commission 
was authorized to study the State's finances 
and tax structure. A referendum of members 
of the State retirement system was authorized 
to determine whether the membership will 
participate in OASI also. 

The legislature increased the annual alloca- 
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tion of State money to local school districts 
for current operations and raised the limit 
of State bonded indebtedness for school con- 
struction and school bus equipment from $100 
million to $137.5 million, and from $7.5 mil- 
lion to 9 million respectively. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, George Bell Tim- 
merman, Jr. ; Lieut. Governor, Ernest F. Hoi- 
lings; Secretary of State, O. Frank Thornton ; 
Attorney General, T. C. Callison ; State Treas- 
urer, Jeff B. Bates; State Auditor, J. M. Smith. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. A west north central 
State. Area: 77,615 sq.mi. Population (1950 
census): 652,740. Chief cities (1950 census): 
Pierre (capital), 5,715; Sioux Falls, 52,696; 
Rapid City, 25,310; Aberdeen, 21,051 ; Huron, 
12,788; Watertown, 12,619; Mitchell, 12,123. 
Nickname, The Coyote State. Motto, Under 
God the People Rule. Flower, Pasque Flower. 
Bird, Ringnecked Pheasant. Song, Hail, South 
Dakota. Entered the Union, November 2, 
1889. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, 
SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $72,265,000; general expenditure, $70,- 
826,000. % 

Legislation. The South Dakota legislature 
met in regular session from January 4 to 
March 4. A budget of $49,500,000 was adopted 
for the biennium. The cigarette tax per pack 
was increased by a quarter of a cent. The 
following temporary tax changes were adopt- 
ed: increase of the sales tax from 2 to 3 per- 
cent; an additional 1 mill levy on property 
for the Korean war bonus; and a special 3 
percent tax on beer, liquor and cigarettes from 
April 1 to December 31. In the field of high- 
way and motor vehicle legislation, increased 
appropriations for highways were approved. 
The legislature revised the surface and ground 
water laws to conform to the doctrine of prior 
appropriation for beneficial use. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Joe Foss; Lieut. 
Governor, L. R. Houck; Secretary of State, 
Geraldine Ostroot ; Attorney General, Phil 
Saundcrs; State Treasurer, Ed. T. Elkins; 
State Auditor, Lawrence Maycs. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION (SEATO). A regional security pact, in- 
volving no formal organization beyond a 
"consultative council" and no binding obliga- 
tions of joint military action, signed at Baguio 
near Manila, Sept. 8, 1954, by representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand, 
and the Philippines. The signatories of this 
"Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty" 



agreed to "maintain and develop their indi- 
vidual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack and to prevent and counter subver- 
sive activities directed from without against 
their territorial integrity and political sta- 
bility." 

The treaty was proclaimed in effect on Feb- 
ruary 19, with the deposit of ratification at 
Manila, following approval by the U.S. Sen- 
ate on February 1, 82 to 1 (Sen. William L. 
Langer dissenting) and by appropriate au- 
thorities in other signatory states. On the same 
day Secretary Dulles flew to Hawaii and 
thence to Manila and Bangkok, where the 
SEATO Council of Foreign Ministers, under 
the chairmanship of Prince Wan Waithayo- 
kon, Thai Foreign Minister, met February 
23-25. 

The United States rejected proposals to 
set up a common command and to allocate 
specific forces to particular areas on the model 
of NATO. It was agreed to establish a secre- 
tariat at Bangkok, consisting of the ambassa- 
dors to Thailand of the other signatories, un- 
der which a military staff group, a committee 
on subversion, and a group for economic co- 
operation should function in a consultative 
capacity. 

On April 7 diplomats of the SEATO powers 
met in Bangkok as "Council representatives" 
to discuss in private the problem of infiltra- 
tion and subversion and to organize the pro- 
jected secretariat. Military staff planners met 
on April 25 in Baguio, The antisubversive 
"Committee on Information, Cultural, Edu- 
cation, and Labor Activities" met in Bangkok 
on May 7. The military advisers gathered in 
Bangkok on July 6-8 in their first formal 
meeting. 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 
Organized in 1845, this Convention is the larg- 
est Baptist group in the world. It has 30,377 
affiliated churches with total membership of 
8,474,741. Churches are served by 27,582 or- 
dained ministers. Church property is valued 
at $1,320,488,639. Office: 127 9th Ave., N. f 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION. A com- 
mission established in 1948 by an agreement 
among the Governments of Australia, France, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. It is a re- 
gional international organization which serves 
05 an advisory and consultative body to the 
participating governments. The purpose of 
the Commission is to promote the develop- 
ment and welfare of the peoples of the 17 ter- 
ritories in the Micronesian, Polynesian, and 
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Melanesian areas of the Pacific administered 
by these 6 governments. 

The Senior Commissioners on the Commis- 
sion in 1955 were: Australia, J. R. Halligan; 
France, R. F. Lassalle-Sere ; the Netherlands, 
H. J. Levelt; New Zealand, C. G. R. McKay; 
United Kingdom, Sir Ronald Garvey ; United 
States, Felix M. Keesing. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Commission is Dr. Ralph Clairon 
Bedell. Address: South Pacific Commission, 
Anse Vata, Noumea, New Caledonia. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. A territory man- 
dated to South Africa by the League of Na- 
tions, and since 1949 claimed by South Africa. 
Area: 317,725 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 458,- 
000. Capital: Windhoek. 

Production. Stockraising is the chief occu- 
pation. Little of the land is suitable for agri- 
culture, but butter and cheese are produced 
in quantity. Minerals are increasingly impor- 
tant. Fine diamonds are produced, and cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, manganese, vanadium, and 
wolfram are mined. Fishing and fish-preserv- 
ing are increasing. Most products are export- 
ed. Exports were 37 million in 1954 and im- 
ports 23 million. 

Government. In 1953-54 revenue was 9 
million and expenditure 6.8 million. After 
1921, administration was vested in a Gover- 
nor-General, who delegated his powers, first 
to an administrator, and later to an Executive 
Committee and a Legislative Assembly. The 
South-West Africa Aifairs Amendment Act 
provided that all 18 members of the Legisla- 
ture should be elected by the registered voters 
(all white). South-West Africa is represented 
in the Union House of Assembly by 6 mem- 
bers and in the Senate by 4 members. Admin- 
istrator: D. T. du P. Viljoen. 

Events, 1955. In the general election of No- 
vember 16 the Nationalists won 16 out of the 
18 seats in the Legislative Assembly, gaining 
one seat. In the United Nations General As- 
sembly's Trusteeship Committee the question 
of the status of South Africa was revived in 
November. The Union of South Africa pro- 
tested the hearing, and other members of the 
British Commonwealth criticized the pro- 
cedure. On November 15, the Trusteeship 
Committee ended its consideration of the 
problem. 

SOYBEANS. A record crop of 371,276,000 
bu. of soybeans was produced in the United 
States in 1955, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Illinois retained its posi- 
tion as the chief soybean state in 1955 with a 
crop of 100,510,000 bu. Other leaders were 
Minnesota, 45,162,000; Indiana, 43,602,000; 



Iowa, 40,774,000; Missouri, 35,154,000; Ohio, 
30,725,000; and Arkansas, 20,988,000. A rec- 
ord world crop of 763,870,000 bu. was pro- 
duced in 1955, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
China and Manchuria combined had a crop of 
330 million bu. Other leading producing na- 
tions were: Japan, 19 million bu.; Indonesia, 
15 million; Canada, 4,708,000; and Brazil, 
3,674,000. 

SPAIN. A country in southwestern Europe, 
occupying approximately eleven-thirteenths of 
the Iberian Peninsula. Area: 189,372 sq.mi. 
The total area: 194,232 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 
est.): 28,976,000. Principal cities (1953 est.): 
Madrid (capital) 1,699,775; Barcelona 1,321,- 
878 ; Valencia 533,634. 

Production. The country is well suited to 
agriculture and produces large quantities of 
oranges, lemons, olives, almonds, pomegran- 
ates, apricots, and grapes. The most valuable 
mineral produced is coal. Potash, lignite, iron, 
tungsten, manganese, copper, and lead also are 
produced. There is an important fishing in- 
dustry, which accounted in 1953 for 626,200 
tons of sardines, tunny fish, and cod. In 1954, 
imports were valued at 1,180.9 million pese- 
tas; exports, 1,421.6 pesetas. For the first 9 
months of 1955 imports were valued at U5.- 
$427 million and exports at U.S.$314 million. 
The buying official exchange rate of the peseta 
has been U.S.$0.0456 since 1952. 

Government. The estimated revenue for 
1954-55 was approximately 26,074 million 
pesetas; expenditures for 1956-57 are ex- 
pected to total 35,000 million pesetas (approx- 
imately $890 million). Gen. Francisco Franco 
became head of the Rebel Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in 1936; in 1939 he was recognized 
as permanent dictator. In 1947 a referendum 
approved of the law providing for a royal 
successor after the death or incapacitation of 
General Franco. 

Events, 1955. The leading issue of internal 
politics was a running controversy on the pro- 
posed return to monarchy. Under the 1947 
Law of Succession Franco, upon his death, 
will be succeeded by a person of royal blood, 
over 30 years of age, and a Catholic, to be 
appointed by the dictator. General Franco has 
indicated that the king will be chosen from the 
Bourbons, who lost control when the repub- 
lic was formed in 1931. At present, the most 
probable heir seems to be Prince Juan Carlos, 
17-year-old son of Don Juan de Bourbon, 
pretender to the throne. The Spanish dictator 
has taken a personal interest in the young 
prince's education. 
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As the 10th General Assembly oj the United Nations opens in New York, Henry Cabot Lodge 
(left), American Ambassador to the U.N., confers with State Secretary John Foster Dulles. 



Spain was one of the 16 countries admitted 
to the United Nations on December 14. The 
Franco government was explicitly barred from 
membership in the UN by a resolution of the 
first General Assembly in 1946, which de- 
clared that Spain would be denied entrance as 
long as Franco remained in power. Yet when 
Spain was placed on the list for admission in 
1955 there was no strong opposition to her 
entry. 

The unrest that developed following depo- 
sition of Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef as Sul- 
tan of Morocco in 1953 again flared up in 
1955. This year's developments included na- 
tionalistic movements in Spanish Morocco 
and a mounting tension. 

The American military aid program, which 
celebrated its second birthday in September, 
began to show results this year. Although 
none of the prospective air bases has been 
completed, work on all bases progressed well 
in the latter half of 1955. Work advanced es- 
pecially well at Torrej6n, near Seville, and at 
Rota, near Cadiz. 

SPANISH SAHARA. See WESTERN SAHARA. 



STATE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. During 
1955 the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (q.v.) was established to replace FOA. 
New appointments to key positions in the 
Department included: John B. Hollister as 
Director of ICA, Herbert V. Prochnow as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, and Francis O. Wilcox as Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Organization Affairs. 

Throughout the year, the program to 
strengthen and expand the professional For- 
eign Service was vigorously conducted. The 
new recruiting program produced excellent 
results: of more than 4,500 applicants for the 
June examinations of that year, 3,334 took the 
examinations, 658 receiving passing grades. 

STATE LEGISLATION. Legislatures of 40 
States met in regular session in 1955. In addi- 
tion, 13 States held special sessions. Expansion 
of State services and measures to increase rev- 
enue for their support were the prevailing 
trends in State legislatures. Record appropria- 
tions were the rule, with expansion of services 
in education, highways, health, and welfare 
especially notable. 
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The heaviest volume of tax legislation in 
any year since the end of the war emerged 
from the 1955 legislative sessions. Enactments 
involving new tax sources were infrequent but 
almost two-thirds of the States hi which ses- 
sions were held imposed higher rates for ex- 
isting taxes, broadened the tax base, or 
adopted methods of accelerating collections. 
Many more States than in recent years turned 
to broad-based sales and income taxes for ad- 
ditional revenues. More than one-third of the 
States raised motor fuel taxes primarily as a 
result of problems in highway financing. More 
than one- fourth of the States enacted tobacco 
tax revenue legislation. There were also nu- 
merous rate raises in alcoholic beverage, sev- 
erance, and corporation franchise taxes. Con- 
sideration was given by a number of States 
to local taxing capacity. Authorization to im- 
pose sales taxes was given to cities in Illinois 
and New Mexico and to counties in Calif ornia, 
for example. 

A large majority of the legislatures during 
the biennium increased State aid for public 
schools, many of them by very large amounts. 
State money continued to be voted primarily 
for operating expenses, especially instruction. 
At the same time, legislatures paid increasing 
attention to the pressing problem of school 
construction needs. 

Affecting public health and welfare, meas- 
ures for mental treatment and mental health 
again were prominent. The bulk of funds 
voted were for mental hospitals with special 
provision in some States for mental health 
clinics, and for research and for training of 
personnel. In a number of States measures 
were adopted to facilitate polio vaccination 
with the new vaccine. State concern over 
problems of aging has increased notably in 
recent years. This concern was reflected in a 
scries of enactments creating State commis- 
sions or other agencies to study the problems. 

A number of amendments to State constitu- 
tions were adopted by the voters in State 
elections. Among those of general interest was 
one reducing the voting age from 21 to 18 in 
Kentucky. Kentucky thus joined Georgia as 
one of the two States in which 18 is the quali- 
fying age. In Maine an amendment eliminated 
the requirement that the governor must be a 
natural-born citizen, leaving no State with 
this qualification. 

STEEL. See IRON AND STEEL. 

STEVENSON, AD LA I EWING. Former 
Governor of Illinois, born Feb. 5, 1900, in 
Los Angeles, Calif. Stevenson served with the 
U.S. Delegation to the United Nations (1945- 



47), and was elected Governor of Illinois in 
1948. In July 1952, he was nominated as 
Democratic presidential candidate. Although 
defeated in the November elections, he re- 
ceived a record popular vote for a losing can- 
didate. 

STRIKES. See LABOR CONDITIONS. 

SUBMARINES. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD (SACB). Established by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of Sept. 23, 
1950, as amended by the Communist Control 
Act of Aug. 24, 1954. The Board determines 
whether any organization covered by the Act 
is a "Communist-action," "Communist-front," 
or "Communist-infiltrated" organization with- 
in the meaning of the Act, and whether an 
individual is a member of any Communist- 
action organization or an officer of any Com- 
munist-front organization registered, or by 
final order of the Board required to be regis- 
tered, under requirements of the Act. Chair- 
man: Thomas J. Herbert. 

SUDAN. Formerly a British-Egyptian Con- 
dominium, it became independent on January 
1, 1956. Area: 967,500 sq.mi. Pop.: about 10 
million. Chief cities: Khartoum (capital) with 
Khartoum North and Omdurman totaling 
335,000 inhabitants; Port Sudan 47,500. 

Pro duction. Agricultural production depends 
on the Blue and White Niles and their great 
irrigation schemes. Chief products are cotton 
and gum arabic. In 1955 imports were valued 
at 182.24 million, exports at E138.36 mil- 
lion. 

Government. Sudan's 1954-55 budget had 
set revenue at 36,122,000, expenditures at 
31,927,000. The next budget was uncer- 
tain at the end of 1955 because of the shift 
in the governmental setup. In 1953 Great 
Britain and Egypt signed an agreement pro- 
viding for the introduction of Sudanese self- 
government and self-determination. In De- 
cember 1955 Prime Minister Sayed Ismail 
el-Azhari, head of what had been called the 
pro-Egyptian National Union Party, success- 
fully started a drive for immediate independ- 
ence. This was voted by the all-Sudanese leg- 
islature, elected by universal adult suffrage in 
1953 which consisted of a Senate of 50 and 
a Legislative Assembly of 97. 

Events, 1955. Political events revolved 
around two problems: building internal unity 
and providing for the Sudanese to decide be- 
tween complete independence and alliance 
with Egypt. An agreement with Egypt was 
reached on the control of the Nile Waters 
an essential if Egypt was to receive Western 
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aid for a High Dam on the Upper Nile River. 

SUEZ CANAL. A sea-level canal, 103 miles 
long, across the Isthmus of Suez, connecting 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. It is 
owned by the Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez, in which the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain holds 353,504 shares 
representing 44 percent of the total. A board 
of 32 administrators governs the canal. The 
concession held by the French company will 
expire on Nov. 17, 1968, when it will revert 
to the Egyptian Government. In 1954 Great 
Britain and Egypt signed an agreement giving 
control of the zone to Egypt, and during 1955 
the last British troops were withdrawn. 

SUGAR. Production of sugar from the 1955 
crops of beets and cane in the United States 
was estimated at 2,369,000 short tons, raw 
value, by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The 1955 crop of sugar beet was 12,498,000 
tons. Leading producing States were: Cali- 
fornia, 3,504,000 tons; Colorado, 1,628,000; 
and Idaho, 1,465,000. Louisiana produced 5,- 
758,000 tons of sugarcane for sugar and Flor- 
ida 1,172,000 to account for the nation's total 
of 6,930,000 in 1955. 

World output of centrifugal sujjar the 
principal kind moving in international trade 
in 1955-56 was estimated by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service at 41,126,000 short tons, 
raw value. This was a record crop. Most of 
the increase was accounted for by the Soviet 
Union. World production of cane sugar in 
1955-56 was estimated at 25,163,000 tons, 
while beet sugar totaled 15,963,000. 

Cuba again dominated world production 
with a crop of 5 million tons in 1955-56. 
Other leading foreign nations were: Soviet 
Union, 3 million tons; Brazil, 2,470,000; In- 
dia, 2,100,000; France, 1,678,000; Western 
Germany, 1,460,000; Australia, 1,280,000; 
Republic of the Philippines, 1,208,000; and 
Puerto Rico, 1,175,000. 

SULFUR. World production of sulfur was 
6,200,000 long tons in 1954, of which the Unit- 
ed States produced 5,515,500 long tons, Italy 
200,215, and Japan 184,745. In the United 
States in addition to the 5,515,500 long tons 
of native sulfur produced in 1954, there was 
a by-product recovery of 357,400 long tons 
of sulfur and 258,600 tons of sulfur content in 
by-product sulfuric acid. During the first 10 
months of 1955, native sulfur production 
reached 4,631,739 long tons, and by-product 
sulfur 330,900 tons. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. In 1955 the Supreme Court was 
composed of the following members: Chief 



Justice, Earl Warren (1953); Associate Jus- 
tices: Hugo L. Black (1937) ; Stanley Reed 
(1938); Felix Frankfurter (1939); William 
O. Douglas (1939); John Marshall Harlan 
(1955); Harold H. Burton (1945); Tom C. 
Clark (1949); Sherman Minton (1949). The 
dates used indicate the year which included 
nomination, confirmation, and entry upon 
duty. The officers of the Supreme Court in 
1955 were: Marshal, T. Perry Lippitt (1952) ; 
Reporter, Walter Wyatt (1946); Librarian, 
Helen Newman (1947). 

SWEDEN. A constitutional monarchy oc- 
cupying the eastern and southern part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. Sovereign: Gustavus 
(Gustaf) VI, who succeeded to the throne 
on Oct. 30, 1950. Area: 173,398 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1955): 7,275,000. Chief cities (1955): Stock- 
holm 785,000; Gothenburg, 390,000; Malmo 
210,000. 

Production. Swedish agriculture supplies the 
home market for main food items and nor- 
mally yields some surplus for export mainly 
dairy products. Sweden's annual forest output 
averages some 40 million cubic metres or 4 
percent of world output. During January- 
October 1955, the value of exports remained 
about 7,300 million Swedish crowns; import 
values, 8,400 million. 

Government. For the year ending June 30, 
1956, revenue was estimated at 9,356 million 
Swedish crowns; expenditure 9,234 million 
Swedish crowns. The constitution of 1809, as 
amended in 1865 and 1918, vested executive 
power in a hereditary King, acting under the 
advice of a Cabinet (statsradet) which is re- 
sponsible to the Diet (riksdagen). The 150 
members of the Diet's Upper Chamber (For- 
sta kammaren) are elected by provincial and 
city councils ; the 230 members of the Lower 
Chamber (Andra kammaren) by direct suf- 
frage (male and, since 1921, female, from 21 
years of age). The present Cabinet is headed 
by Tage Erlander. 

Events, 1955. The threat of inflation, some- 
what dimmed by the even less welcome risk 
of a slow decline in business and employment, 
was not visibly diminished during 1955. Party 
politics appeared to be marking time, carefully 
watching the trends supposed to dominate 
Sweden's election atmosphere in 1956. 

SWIMMING. In the U.S. indoor champion- 
ships at Yale University March 31 to April 
1-2, Jack Wardrop bettered his own world 
400-yard medley mark by 4.8 seconds when 
he triumphed in 4:36.9. The 220-yard butter- 
fly replaced the 100-yard event for the first 
time; so the winning time of 2:30.2 made by 
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Eulalio Rios of the Mexico Swimming Federa- 
tion became a universal standard. Gawboy 
took the 220 breaststroke in 2:38.0, a new 
record. The North Carolina State College A.A. 
400-yard medley team of R. Mattson, D. Mc- 
Intyre, R. Fadgen, and W. Sonner set a rec- 
ord of 3:51.5. Yoshi Oyakawa, in the men's 
outdoor AA.U. championships at the Los 
Angeles Olympic Swimming Stadium, July 20- 
22, created a new mark of 1:05.3 for the 100- 
meter backstroke and bettered his own U.S. 
mark with a clocking of 2:26.1 for 200 meters 
backstroke. In the women's outdoor meet at 
the John B. Kelly pool in Philadelphia, Aug. 
11-13, 1954, Carin Cone of Ridgewood, N.J., 
took the 100- and 200-meter backstroke titles, 
winning the 200 test in 2:45.6, a new Amer- 
ican record. 

SWISS ARTS AND SCIENCES. Humani- 
ties. An ethnological expedition was carried 
out by Hans Dietschy of Basel to the Karaja 
Indians on the Amazon River. In the field of 
history there appeared the second volume of 
Weltgeschichte der neuesten Zeit by J. R. v. 
Salis. The ten-volume "Historia mundi" ad- 
vanced to the 5th volume (Early Middle 
Ages). 

Social Sciences. Handbuch der schweizeri- 
schen Volkswirtschaft, a large, scholarly en- 
cyclopedia, was published by the Swiss Society 
of Economics and Statistics. 

Medical Sciences. The discovery and pres- 
ent status of an important basic chemical- 
therapeutical substance, Di-ethylamide of acid 
d-lysergic, was described for the first time. It 
deals with a highly effective substance which 
probably plays a role in the functioning of 
the brain. A much -improved type of a beta- 
tron for depth therapy (up to 20 cm, for 
tumors especially), called the "asklepitron," 
has been developed. 

Natural Sciences. In the field of mathe- 
matics the Collected Works of Ludwig Schla- 
fii (1814-1895), published by the Steiner- 
Schlafli Committee of the Swiss Society of 
Natural Sciences, has been concluded, and the 
first volume of correspondence of Johann Ber- 
noulli (1667-1748) was published by the Basel 
Society of Natural Sciences. 

Engineering. Sulzer, of Winterthur, built the 
world's largest steam-generating unit for su- 
per-critical pressure on the Sulzer monotube 
system, for the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. Brown Boveri & Co. in Baden con- 
structed the hitherto largest mobile pas tur- 
bine power station for Mexico. A great event 
was the celebration in October of the 100th 
anniversary of the Federal Institute of Tech- 



nology in Zurich, in which a large number of 
representatives from foreign universities and 
academies participated. 

SWITZERLAND. An independent federal 
republic in the center of Western Europe, 
bounded on the north by Germany, on the 
east by Austria and Liechtenstein, on the 
south by Italy, and on the west by France. 
Area: 15,944 sq. mi. Pop. (1955): 4,978,000. 
Chief cities: Bern (capital) 154,500 inhabit- 
ants in 1954; Zurich 411,700; Basel 192,700; 
Geneva 156,300; Lausanne 112,400. 

Production. Dairying and stock-raising ex- 
cel in the mountain regions, while crops are 
grown chiefly in the lowlands. Machinery, tex- 
tiles, clothing, chemicals, metals and watch- 
making are the chief industries of the country. 
In 1955, imports were valued at 6,401 million 
Sw. Frs.; and exports 5,622 million Sw. Frs 

Government. The budget estimate for 1955 
was: revenue, 1,899.2 million Sw. Frs.; ex- 
penditure, 1,872.5 million Sw. Frs. The rate 
of the Swiss franc fluctuated around U.S. 
$0.23 in 1955. Supreme authority is vested 
in a bicameral Federal Assembly (Council of 
States and National Council), with equal 
legislative powers for the two chambers. At 
the head of the administration, there is the 
Federal Council the 7 members of which are 
elected every 4 years by the Federal Assembly. 
The Confederation's President who serves for 
terms of one year only is elected by the 
Assembly from the members of the Federal 
Council. The President, who has no special 
powers, presides over the Federal Council and 
represents Switzerland in ceremonies. The 
President for 1955 was Max Petitpierre, the 
Vice President was Markus Feldmann. The 
Swiss people hold to the traditional policy of 
neutrality. Switzerland has not applied for 
membership to the United Nations and does 
not adhere to the Council of Europe or the 
Atlantic Pact. In the economic and cultural 
fields, however, Switzerland is cooperating 
actively with the UN and other countries. 

Events, 1955. The year 1955 was one of 
economic prosperity and stability. In the in- 
ternational field, the main events were the 
Conference of the heads of government of 
the Big Four, the Conference on the Peaceful 
Use of Atomic Energy, and the Conference 
of the four ministers of the Big Four in 
Geneva. 

SYRIA. An Arab republic on the northeast 
corner of the Mediterranean. Area: 72,000 
sq. mi. Pop.: 3,670,000. Chief cities: Damas- 
cus (capital), Aleppo, both around 400,000, 
and Latakia (port). 
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Only 15, Carin Cone of Ridgewood, NJ., won two backstroke events to become first double 
winner' ever hi the Women's National Swimming and Diving Championships at Philadelphia. 



Production. Agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry account for almost half of the national 
income. Winter crops are most important be- 
cause of dependence on the winter rainfall; 
70 percent of the crop area is planted to 
wheat and barley. A serious drought in 1955 
dropped wheat production from 31 million 
bushels in 1954 to 18 million in 1955, necessi- 
tating wheat imports of 25,000 tons. In 1954 
imports were valued at S381.7 million; ex- 
ports 8459.8 million. 

Government. For calendar 1955 the budget 
was balanced at 5260 million. Syria's Con- 
stitution of 1951 provides for a president, a 
prime minister, and a single chamber of 140 
deputies. President: Shukri el-Kuwatly. 

Events, 1955. Throughout the spring Pre- 
mier Khalid el-Azm's coalition Cabinet (re- 
sponsible to 89-year-old President Hashim el- 
Atassi) led an uneasy existence, since it en- 
joyed no major popular support. The August 



presidential elections returned to power 
former President Shukri el-Kuwatly a dra- 
matic comeback after six years of self-exile. 
He supported the Egyptian-Saudi Arabian 
position against the Baghdad pact, but agree- 
ment on and within a Cabinet on this matter 
was not easy. After Said el-Ghazzy became 
premier, Syria aligned itself with Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The International Bank, after surveying 
Syria, recommended a 5-year development 
program costing $530 million including the 
improving of agricultural techniques, the 
tailoring of industry to Syria's needs, high- 
way improvement, increased electrical output, 
and the extension of educational and health 
facilities. 

TANGIER. The International Zone of 
Tangier lies southwest of the Atlantic en- 
trance to the Strait of Gibraltar. Area: 225 
sq.mi. Population (1954): 183,323. 
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Trade. In 1954 imports were valued at 9,- 
579 million Moroccan francs and exports at 
996 million Moroccan francs. Principal ex- 
ports were vegetable fiber, cork and cork 
products, bird seed, and hides and skins. 

Government. The 1955 budget envisioned a 
slight reduction in both expenditures and 
receipts, and a probable resulting small sur- 
plus. Expenditures were expected to total al- 
most 1,902 million Moroccan francs. The 
Sultan of Morocco is legal sovereign of the 
Tangier zone. He is officially represented in 
Tangier by his deputy, the Mendoub, Si 
Ahmed Tazi. However, the effective source 
of government is the International Committee 
of Control. It consists of the principal con- 
sular representatives in the zone from Bel- 
gium, France, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and the 
United States. 

Events, 1955. Moroccan nationalists in late 
1955 indicated their desire for the eventual 
reintegration of Tangier into the Sherifian 
Empire. 

TARIFF COMMISSION, U.S. An independ- 
ent agency of the United States Government, 
created by act of Congress in 1916, to supply 
factual information to the President, the 
Congress, and the Committees of Congress 
that consider tariff legislation. Later acts gave 
the Commission additional functions, notably 
those relating to rate adjustments, unfair 
competition in import trade, and discrimina- 
tion by foreign countries against the com- 
merce of the United States. 

The full Commission consists of 6 Com- 
missioners, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate for terms of 6 years 
each, one term expiring each year. Net more 
than 3 Commissioners may be from the same 
political party. The President annually desig- 
nates the Chairman and Vice-Chairman from 
the membership of the Commission. 

TAXATION. Federal tax collections in the 
fiscal year 1955 were $66,289 million, of which 
nearly 48 percent was accounted for by in- 
dividual income taxes and over 27 percent 
by corporate income and profits taxes. Em- 
ployment taxes yielded $6,220 million, of 
which old-age insurance taxes totaled $5,340 
million. The bulk of the drop in tax receipts in 
1955 was due to the decline in corporate taxes. 
For the fiscal year 1956 it was estimated that 
corporate and individual income taxes would 
each increase by about $2,000 million. A 
change in the method of corporate tax pay- 
ments enacted in 1954, which became effective 
in 1955, will tend to put such taxes on a pay- 



as-you-go basis by requiring corporations to 
pay part of their taxes in September and 
December of the current year. 

Excise taxes amounted to $9,218 million in 
fiscal 1955. On Apr. 1, 1955, the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits was scheduled to be reduced from 
$10.50 to $9.00 a gallon and that on beer 
from $9.00 to $8.00 a barrel. At the request of 
the Administration, these reductions were, 
however, again deferred to 1956. 

Various manufacturers' and retailers' taxes 
yielded $3,169 million, showing a rise over 
1954 despite the reduction in rates on furs, 
jewelry, luggage and cosmetics that had 
taken place in April 1954. The largest items 
were the taxes on automobiles, trucks, buses, 
motorcycles, tires and tubes, and parts and 
accessories, which totaled $1,483 million, and 
the gasoline tax totaling $947 million. 

INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 

(Millions of dollars) 





Fiscal 


Year 


Type of tax 


195 t" 


1955 


Corporation income & 






profits taxes 


$21,546 


$18,265 


Individual income tax & 






employment taxes b 


37,921 


37,870 


Estate & gift taxes 


935 


936 


Excise taxes: 






Liquor 


2,798 


2,743 


Tobacco 


1,581 


1,571 


Document, etc 


90 


112 


Manufacturers' and 






retailers' excise 


3,127 


3,169 


Other 


1,937 


1,623 


Total excise taxes 


9,533 


9,218 


Total collections. , 


$69,935 


$66,289 



a Year ending June 30. b Including old-ape in- 
surance, railroad retirement, and unemployment 
insurance taxes. 

Tax Policy. In his budget message in Janu- 
ary 1955, President Eisenhower urged that 
existing tax rates be maintained because of 
the Treasury's deficit position. However, he 
hoped tax reduction would be justified in 
1956. With the prospects of a balanced budget 
in view for fiscal 1956, for the first time in 
five years, there were again insistent demands, 
both in and out of Congress, for some relief 
from the heavy burden of Federal taxation. 
In view of the small surplus expected, how- 
ever, any substantial tax reduction did not 
appear feasible. 

TEA. World production in 1954 was 1,425 
million lb., according to estimates of the In- 
ternational Tea Committee. This estimate ex- 
cludes the output of China, the Soviet Union, 
and French Indochina. The 1954 crop was 
9.5 percent above production in 1953. India 
continued to lead with a crop of 644,100,000 
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Ib. in 1954. Other leaders were Ceylon, 366,- 
738,000 Ib., Indonesia, 103,311,000; Japan, 
149,531,000; and Pakistan, 54,677,000 Ib. The 
United Kingdom was the world's largest 
market for black tea, buying about 500 mil- 
lion Ib. each year. The United States in 1954 
imported about 115 million Ib. 

TELEPHONY. The number of independent 
telephone companies (i.e. those not part of 
the Bell Telephone System) continued to in- 
crease during 1955. There are now 4,900 in- 
dependent operating companies in the United 
States. The independents operate some 8 mil- 
lion telephones, about 15 percent of those in 
the United States. 

In an experimental installation near Ameri- 
cus, Ga., Bell System engineers switched solar 
power from their Bell Solar Battery into a 
new rural telephone system. This battery is 
the first successful device to convert the sun's 
energy directly and efficiently into substantial 
amounts of electricity. 

An emergency telephone system was de- 
veloped by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for installation on city streets for public use. 
When the receiver is lifted from its hook, a 
light flashes on at fire headquarters. 

TELEVISION. Television receiver Volume 
soared to a record level of 7.8 million sets 
during 1955. The distribution of receivers by 
manufacturers to dealers in several States 
reflects the distribution of television stations. 
New York State received approximately 570,- 
000 sets; California was next with 512,000; 
Pennsylvania with 385,000; on down to 
Nevada and Wyoming with 7,900 and 6,100 
respectively. 

The most significant merchandising devel- 
opment was the breakthrough of color tele- 
vision. Sales of the large-screen (21-inch) 
color sets during the fall and early winter 
indicated that exposure to color programs and 
sets, rather than price, seems to be the deter- 
mining factor for purchasers. 

Closed-circuit (wired) television is rapidly 
expanding in both educational and industrial 
fields. Several large hospitals and medical 
schools in different parts of the country have 
installed closed-circuit television systems for 
televising special as well as conventional sur- 
gical operations. At Fort Monmouth, N.J., 
where the U.S. Army Signal Corps has a 
large school for communications and radar 
instructions, an interbuilding closed-circuit 
television system has been installed. 

At the end of 1955 more than 20 stations 
were equipped to operate live color programs. 
Network color programming increased by 




C.B.S. 

Phil Silvers, outstanding TV comedian of 1955, 

in his role of Master Sergeant Ernest Bilko, 

a brash, but lovable, schemer. 

about 400 percent over that produced in 1954. 
Simplified and less expensive color receivers 
were put on the market in 1955. 

Commercial television was inaugurated in 
Great Britain in September 1955. Heretofore, 
the British Broadcasting Corp. was the only 
source of television programs. 

Four television cameras are installed along 
the half-mile-long highway tunnel on the new 
West Virginia Turnpike to assist the police in 
directing traffic and to spot accidents quickly. 

TENNESSEE. An east south central State. 
Area: 42,246 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 3,- 
291,718. Chief cities: Nashville (capital), 174,- 
307; Memphis, 396,000; Chattanooga, 131,- 
041; Knoxville, 124,769. Nickname, The Vol- 
unteer State. Motto, Agriculture and Com- 
merce. Flower, Iris. Bird, Mockingbird. Song, 
My Homeland, Tennessee. Entered the Union, 
June 1, 1796. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND 
METALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
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Australia's Lewis Hoad (left) and Rex Hart- 
wig cavort after beating America's Vic Seix- 
as and Tony Trabert to win the Davis Cup. 



1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $297,221,000; general expenditure, 
$275,212,000. 

Legislation. The Tennessee legislature met 
in regular session from Jan. 3-Mar. 18, 1955. 
The State sales tax was increased from 2 to 3 
percent. Another measure extended the excise 
and franchise tax to out-of-state corporations 
doing business in the State. Interstate truckers 
were required to pay the tax on motor fuel 
consumed in Tennessee. The legislature en- 
abled members of the various State retire- 
ment systems to be covered under OASI. The 
compulsory education age was lowered to 16. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Frank G. Cle- 
ment; Lieut. Governor, Jared Maddux; Sec- 
retary of State, G. Edward Friar; Attorney 
General, George F. McCanless; State Treas- 
urer, J. B. Walker; State Comptroller, Wil- 
liam R. Snodgrass. 

TENNIS. The Davis Cup was returned to 
Australia in 1955 when Lewis Hoad, Kenneth 
Rosewall, and Rex Hartwig shut out the de- 
fending American team, 5-0, in the first chal- 
lenge round played in the U.S. since 1950. On 
Aug. 25, 1955, opening day of the series at 
the West Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills, 
N.Y., Rosewall halted Victor Seixas, Ameri- 
can champion, 6-3, 10-8, 4-6, 6-2. A crowd of 
12,500 then saw Hoad subdue Tony Trabert, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-3, 8-6. The next day, Hoad and 
Hartwig clinched the trophy by beating Tra- 
bert and Seixas, 12-14, 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5. On 
the third day, the Australians completed the 
rout as Hoad halted Seixas, 7-9, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4 
and Rosewall took the measure of Hamilton 
Richardson, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

United States stars won three of the five 
titles at Wimbledon: Trabert took the men's 
singles by crushing Kurt Nielsen of Denmark, 
6-3, 7-5, 6-1; Louise Brough of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., gained her fourth Wimbledon triumph 
by defeating Mrs. Beverly Baker Fleitz of 
Long Beach, Calif., 7-5, 8-6; Seixas and Doris 
Hart of Coral Gables, Fla., defeated Miss 
Brough and Enrique Morea of Argentina, 
8-6, 2-6, 6-3, for the mixed doubles laurels. 
Hoad and Hartwig annexed the men's doubles, 
halting their Australian team-mates, Rose- 
wall and Neale Fraser, 7-5, 6-4, 6-3. The wo- 
men's doubles trophy stayed in Great Britain 
for the first year since 1939 as Angela Morti- 
mer and Ann Shilcock defeated Pat Ward and 
Shirley Bloomer, also of Great Britain, 7-5, 
6-1. 

Trabert was at his best in the United States 
championships at Forest Hills in September. 
After eliminating Hoad in the semifinals, the 
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American star vanquished Rosewall, 9-7, 6-3, 
6-3 in the final round. 

U.S. women won the Wightman Cup for the 
19th time, beating the British team, 6 matches 
to 1, at the Westchester Country Club in Rye, 
N.Y. 

TEXAS. A west south central State. Area, 
265,896 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 7,- 
711,194. Chief cities (1950 census): Austin 
(capital), 132,459; Houston, 596,163; Dallas, 
434,462 ; San Antonio, 408,442 ; Fort Worth, 
278,778; El Paso, 130,485. Nickname, The 
Lone Star State. Motto, Friendship. Flower, 
Bluebonnet, Bird, Mockingbird. Song, Texas, 
Our Texas. Entered the Union, December 29, 
1845. See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, 
SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1953, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $748,376,000; general expendi- 
ture, $667,611,000. 

Legislation. The Texas legislature met in 
regular session from Jan. 11-June 7, 1955. A 
single general appropriation bill of more than 
$1,500 million was adopted for the 1955-57 
biennium. A tax bill was approved that in- 
creased the cigarette tax from 4 to 5 events a 
package, the gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents a 
gallon, and the sales tax on beer from $2 to 
$4.30 a barrel. The legislature increased 
salaries of the Governor and several other 
State officers and brought State employees 
under OASI. Measures were adopted to facili- 
tate consolidation of rural with other high 
school districts, and authorizing junior col- 
lege districts to finance building programs in 
whole or in part from sale of bonds or notes. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Allan Shivers; 
Lieut. Governor, Ben Ramsey; Secretary of 
State, Tom Reavley; Attorney General, John 
Ben Shcpperd; State Treasurer, Jesse James; 
State Auditor, C. H. Cavness. 

TEXTILES. The textile industry made a sub- 
stantial recovery in 1955 from the doldrums 
of 1954, and the outlook for 1956 suggests a 
year equally good or better. The new $1 mini- 
mum-wage law effective Mar. 1, 1956, brought 
early commitments from many buyers. Textile 
production in 1955 in Ib. of fiber consumed 
was about 7 percent ahead of 1954. In dollar 
value, textile trade was expected to be up per- 
haps 10 percent. One of the more threatening 
shadows on the textile horizon at the year- 
end was foreign competition. Imports of 
Japanese cotton goods increased from about 
48 million yd. in 1954 to over 100 million yd. 
estimated for 1955. Comparison of 1955 in 
production of textiles with the previous four 



years shows that it set a mark that was ex- 
ceeded only by four other years: 1942, 1943, 
1950, and 1951 all war-stimulated years. 

Several variants on existing man-made 
fibers were introduced which enrich the pos- 
sibilities in the growing field of fiber blends. 
Type 6 nylon was added to the Type 66, 
long the only type available. Type 6 has a 
good affinity for all classes of dyes; and, be- 
cause many of these are not readily accepted 
by Type 66, good cross-dye effects may be 
obtained in a blend of the two nylons. Type 
6 differs in only minor degree from 66 in 
tensile strength and elongation. Among brand 
names for the new type are Nylenka and 
Caprolan. 

Rayon, particularly the high tenacity typo, 
has virtually taken over the field of tire cord, 
amounting to 85 percent of the total in 1955's 
first nine months. Stretch and bulk yarns, al- 
ready important in 1954, went on to new 
successes in 1955. United States Rubber Co. 
has patented the application of polyethylene 
yarns (which shrink up to 55 percent when 
treated in boiling water) to the production of 
puckered, blistered, or corrugated fabrics. 

Metallic yarns, aided by style favor and 
technical improvements, rose to a production 
of 3 million Ib. in 1955. Recent introduction 
of Mylar polyester film is aiding the metallics 
because of its toughness and resistance to 
finishing and laundering temperatures up to 
350 F. The "wash and wear" vogue, started 
by nylon because it dries rapidly and in many 
fabrics does not require pressing after wash- 
ing, went to new heights in 1955. Dacron and 
Orion, alone or in blends with other fibers, 
also display this nylon characteristic. 

THAILAND. The keystone of Southeast 
Asia, the "free land" (as the name is trans- 
lated) is located north of Malaya, west of 
Cambodia and Laos, and southeast of Burma 
in the center of the "rice bowl" of Asia. Area: 
200,148 sq.mi. Pop. (1955) : 20,300,000. Bang- 
kok (capital), had 1 million inhabitants. 
Other major cities: Khonkaen, Chiengmai, 
Chicngrai, Khorat, and Haad Yai. 

Production. In 1955 Thailand continued as 
the world's largest producer of rice. While 
severe droughts in the northeast rice produc- 
ing areas hampered production to some degree 
it was, nevertheless, estimated in late 1955 
that Thailand would have 1,500,000 tons of 
rice available for export in 1956. Tin, tungs- 
ten, rubber, and teak are other major prod- 
ucts of strategic importance. 

Foreign Trade. In 1954 imports were valued 
at 7,059 million baht; exports, 6,252 million 
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Thornton Wilder's drama "The Skin of Our Teeth" was revived on stage and produced on TV 
with (I. to r.) George Abbott, Mary Martin, Helen Hayes, Heller Halliday, Don Murray. 



baht. Chief imports were textiles, metal manu- 
factures, machinery, vehicles, and petroleum. 
The main exports were rice, rubber, tin, and 
teak. 

Government. In 1955 total revenue was 
estimated at 4,180 million baht; total expendi- 
ture, 5,416 million baht. In 1955 the selling 
(official) exchange rate for the baht was U.S.- 
$0.07967; the free rate was U.S.$0.04C36. 

The only country in southeast Asia never 
colonized by European powers, Thailand is a 
constitutional monarchy. The present ruler is 
King Phumiphon Adundet ; the Prime Minis- 
ter, Field Marshal Phibul Songgram. The 
King, technically, exercises executive power 
through a State Council (cabinet) and legisla- 
tive power through a unicameral Assembly to 
which the State Council is responsible. 

Events, 1955. This year saw an increased 
participation by Thailand an international 
affairs commencing dramatically with the first 
meeting of ratifying members of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization in Bangkok in 
February. Thai concern with this defense 
group continued strong throughout the year 
culminating with an invitation to other mem- 
bers at the close of 1955 to join in practice 
military exercises in Thailand the following 
January. Thailand also participated in the 



Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, and a Thai delegation attended the 
"Atoms for Peace" Conference. 

THEATER. Broadway seemed to be running 
true to form during the first eight months 
of the year 1955 with a large number of un- 
distinguished plays and musicals and a few 
mature dramas. Activity in the off-Broadway 
theater continued to be promising. Then, 
after Labor Day the number of stimulating 
and impressive productions began to mount. 

A Hatful of Rain. Michael V. Gazzo's 
drama of a dope-addict's misery and the 
effect of his condition upon his devoted wife 
was a harrowing work of realism, performed 
with absolute conviction by a cast headed by 
Shelley Winters and Ben Gazzara. 

A Roomful of Roses. This play by Edith 
Sommer dealt with an adolescent's misery as 
a result of her parents' divorce, until she finds 
love and understanding in her remarried 
mother's household. 

A View from the Bridge. This production 
consisted of two long one-acters by Arthur 
Miller. The first, A Memory of Two Mondays, 
was set in a factory during the depression 
period of the 1930's. The second work, A View 
from the Bridge, was a poetic tragedy about a 
well-intentioned longshoreman's struggles in 
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the grip of a fateful passion for his young 
niece. Van Heflin's playing of the obsessed 
longshoreman had tragic stature and intensity. 

Bus Stop. William Inge's feeling for com- 
mon people was enlivened in his latest play 
with rich humor in the tale of a gauche night- 
club entertainer, vividly portrayed by Kim 
Stanley. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. Tennessee Williams 
dealt in this play with the desperate condition 
of several characters on a Southern planta- 
tion, and charted their downward descent into 
the fear of life and the fear of truth in the 
drama of a young ex-athlete (played by Ben 
Gazzara) who loses himself in alcoholism and 
his father (played by Burl Ives) who tries 
to hold on to the illusion that he is not dying 
of cancer. The performance of Barbara Bel 
Geddes resulted in affirmative play despite 
the morbidity of the text. 

Inherit the Wind. A play based on the 
Scopes trial, by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E. Lee. The authors concentrated on the 
dramatic conflict of the two main historical 
figures, William Jennings Bryan and Clarence 
Darrow, under fictional names, played by Ed 
Bcgley and Paul Muni respectively. 

Janus. This sophisticated comedy by Caro- 
lyn Green revolved around a woman-novelist 
who spent the summer months away from her 
husband, occupied with the writing of histori- 
cal romances and with living out a romance 
with a prep-school French teacher. Out of 
this material Margaret Sullavan, Robert 
Preston, and Claude Dauphin managed to 
make amusing theater. 

No Time for Sergeants. This adaptation by 
Ira Levin of Mac Ilyman's novel of the same 
title was consistently entertaining when its 
picture of how a naive hill-billy conscript 
turns the U.S. Army upside-down. 

Red Roses for Me. Sean O'Casey's lyric 
affirmation of human self-respect and heroism 
was based on memories of the Dublin trans- 
port strike. The production had some excellent 
performances by Kevin McCarthy as a young 
poet-laborer and idealist, Eileen Crown as his 
courageous mother, and E. G. Marshall as his 
raffish elderly companion. 

The Desperate Hours. Joseph Hayes' adap- 
tation of his own novel absorbed audiences 
and won their sympathy with its picture of 
the plight of an average American family 
when afflicted with a trio of escaping convicts. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. Frances Good- 
rich and Albert Hackett succeeded in making 
a stirring play out of the diary of a girl victim 
of Nazi genocide. The play was greatly helped 
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Julie Harris won critical acclaim for her por- 
trayal of Joan of Arc in "The Lark". 
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by the superlative acting of Joseph Schild- 
kraut and Gusti Huber. Susan Strasberg 
played Anne Frank with veracity and verve. 

The Matchmaker. Thornton Wilder's farci- 
cal rewriting of his early unsuccessful comedy 
The Merchant of Yonkers proved to be an 
extraordinarily successful theatrical lark. It 
was especially well seasoned with humor by 
Ruth Gordon in the role of a widow bent 
upon matrimony. 

The Righteous Are Bold. Frank Carney's 
treatment of demoniacal possession in the 
case of a country girl has been considered the 
outstanding new Irish play hi recent years. 

The Wooden Dish. The inability of Ed- 
mund Morris to develop this play about the 
subject of old age without resorting to ex- 
traneous plot complications limited the effect. 
Louis Calhern played an unwanted old man 
affectingly. 

The Young and Beautiful. Sally Benson 
fashioned a fascinating study of a frigid young 
flirt of the sophisticated 1920's out of some 
F. Scott Fitzgerald short stones. Lois Smith 
played the main role with unfailing effective- 
ness. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? Here, due 
to diffuse playwriting, George Axclrod failed 
to equal his previous success, The Seven Year 
Itch. But his travesty on Hollywood sparkled. 

Off-Broadway Productions. Several off- 
Broadway companies in lower Manhattan en- 
riched the professional theater. Proscenium 
Productions distinguished itself with a viva- 
cious production of Jean Anouilh's youthful 
charade Thieves' Carnival, and with a produc- 
tion of Dragon's Mouth by Jaquetta Hawkes 
and J. B. Priestley. In addition to reviving 
plays by Ibsen and Shaw, the Phoenix Theater 
staged a unique play in the Chinese manner, 
T he Carefree Tree by Aldyth Morris. The 
Phoenix Theatre also gave a trial-production 
of a grueling play about sadistic youth in a 
military academy, The Terrible Swift Sword, 
by a new playwright, Arthur Steuer. Unique 
productions included Jean Genet's grim 
French existentialist drama The Maids and 
Jean Cocteau's The Typewriter, both power- 
fully staged by a new group called Tempo 
Playhouse. Third Person was a play with an 
honest treatment of the subject of homo- 
sexuality by Andrew Rosenthal. 

Revivals. Thornton Wilder's The Skin of 
Our Teeth, with Helen Hayes, Mary Martin, 
and George Abbott in the cast, was enthusi- 
astically received during a short run in New 
York. The outstanding revival of the year was 
the off-Broadway production of Chekhov's 



The Three Sisters by David Ross with Morris 
Carnovsky and Philip Loeb in the cast. David 
Ross also produced The Cherry Orchard. The 
Phoenix Theatre also made worthy but un- 
even attempts to revive Pirandello's Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, Shaw's The 
Doctor's Dilemma, and Ibsen's tragedy The 
Master Builder. One modern work received 
successful production Arthur Schnitzler's 
objective study of the operations of the sexual 
instinct, La Ronde, which was ably produced 
by the Circle-in-the-Square company. La 
Ronde was followed by an attractive revival 
of Martinez-Sierra's sentimental comedy of 
convent life, The Cradle Song. 

There were numerous Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, including Julius Caesar and The 
Tempest given by the Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre at Stratford, Conn. The Brattle 
Players brought productions of Othello and 
Henry IV, Part 1 to the City Center. The 
best Shakespearean revivals, however, were 
productions of Twelfth Night, The Merchant 
of Venice, and Macbeth given by the Shake- 
speare-wrights at the Jan Hus Theatre. The 
repertory of the visitinp Comedie Franchise 
consisted of revivals such as Moliere's The 
Would-Be Gentleman and Beaumarchais' The 
Barber of Seville. 

Musicals. Arabian Nights. A new version 
of Guy Lombardo's show, redirected by Leon 
Leonidoff, and with Lauritz Melchior playing 
the leading role of the Sultan, was staged sue- , 
cessfully at the Jones Beach Theatre, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

Damn Yankees. A musical version of a 
fantasy about how the Yankee baseball team 
is nearly wrecked by the devil, this breezy 
entertainment became irrcstibly exciting as a 
result of the acting and dancing of Gwen 
Verdon as the devil's libido-charged instru- 
ment. 

Phoenix '55. This was a generally ingenious 
and entertaining revue which was most effec- 
tive with satirical sketches performed by 
Nancy Walker and other able mimics. 

Pipe Dream. This new Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical comedy, which starred Helen 
Traubel in a non-operatic role, revolved 
around an appealing Jove affair between a 
young scientist and a peppery girl. 

Plain and Fancy. This folksy musical 
comedy won considerable success with its 
vivacious representation of Pennsylvania Am- 
ish life and manners. 

Silk Stockings. Basing his book and lyrics 
on the Russian-ribbing motion picture 
Ninotchka, Cole Porter turned out an amus- 
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ing spoof on the contradictions between Com- 
munist ideology and human nature. 

Foreign Plays. A Day by the Sea. N. C. 
Hunter's play about the failure of several 
civilized people to come to grips with their 
lives was a combination of British comedy 
of manners and Chekhovian drama of well- 
mannered frustration. 

The Chalk Garden. Enid Bagnold's elusive 
and elliptical British study of eccentrics re- 
volves around an aristocratic grandmother's 
unsuccessful effort to raise an imaginative 
granddaughter. With Gladys Cooper heading 
an interesting cast, which included Siobhan 
McKenna, the production fascinated Broad- 
way playgoers. 

The Dark Is Light Enough. Christopher 
Fry's verse drama dealt with the promising 
theme of a weakling's waverings in love and 
revolution (the Hungarian Revolution of 
1848) and his final redemption through the 
patience and faith of a wise woman his 
former mother-in-law. The two main roles 
were played by Tyrone Power and Katherine 
Cornell. 

The Island of Goats. The Italian author, 
Ugo Betti, is highly regarded in Europe, but 
his play about the seduction of three women 
by one scoundrel was sharply rejected in New 
York. 

The Lark. One of the most distinguished 
productions of the year, Lillian Hellman's 
adaptation of Jean Anouilh's Joan of Arc 
drama L'Alouctte, was especially arresting be- 
cause of the performance of Julie Harris in 
the role of Joan. 

Tiger at the Gates. Jean Giraudoux' sar- 
donic anti-war drama, written shortly before 
World War II, revolves around the futile 
efforts of Hector, Andromache, and Ulysses 
to prevent the Trojan War. With Michael 
Redgrave as Hector and Diane Cilento as 
Helen, the production gained much well- 
merited success. 

TIN. World mine production of tin, as re- 
ported by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, declined 
from 179,600 long tons in 1953 to 178,800 
tons in 1954. Eighty-nine percent of the total 
came from the following producing countries: 
Malaya, 60,690 long tons; Indonesia, 35,861; 
Bolivia, 28,824; Belgian Congo, 15,084; 
China, 10,000; and Thailand, 9,776 tons. 

U.S. production of tin is negligible. Imports 
of tin in ore concentrates were 22,135 long 
tons in 1954. Imports of tin metal totaled 65,- 
596 long tons. Primary tin consumption was 
55,240 tons, and secondary tin consumption 
28,780 tons in the first 11 months of 1955. 



TITANIUM. The U.S. Bureau of Mines re- 
ported world production of 1,154,800 tons in 
1954, of which 1,097,000 tons consisted of 
ilmenite and 57,800 tons was rutile. U.S. 
production of ilmenite was 547,711 short tons, 
and rutile 7,411 tons in 1954. There were 
imports of 275,005 short tons of ilmenite con- 
centrates and 15,060 tons of rutile concen- 
trates. Titanium metal production has grown 
remarkably, from 2,241 short tons in 1953 
to an estimated 7,500 tons in 1955. 

TITO, MARSHAL (JOSEPH BROZ). Pre- 
mier of Yugoslavia, born May 25, 1892, in 
Kumrovec, Croatia. After the German in- 
vasion of Yugoslavia during World War II, he 
organized guerrilla forces. In 1945, after the 
liberation, he became prime minister and 
minister of national defense. He was de- 
nounced by the Cominform in 1948. Tito was 
reelected President for a 4-year term by a 
unanimous vote of Parliament on Jan. 29, 
1954. See YUGOSLAVIA. 

TOBACCO. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service estimated 1955 U.S. output of tobacco 
at 2,256,087,000 Ib. Biggest crops among the 
States were produced by North Carolina, 
1,017,685,000 Ib.; Kentucky, 388,665,000; 
South Carolina, 198,900,000; Virginia, 166,- 
735,000; Georgia, 149,375,000; and Tennes- 
see, 126,425,000 Ib. 

Production of flue-cured types in 1955 
totaled 1,504,075,000 Ib. Output of other 
types: fire-cured, 62,248,000 Ib. ; burley, 509,- 
835,000; Maryland, 35,525,000; dark air- 
cured, 33,777,000; cigar filler, 50,830,000; 
cigar binder, 42,426,000; cigar wrapper, 15,- 
221,000; and Louisiana perique, 150,000 Ib. 
World tobacco production in 1955 totaled 
8,130,390,000 Ib. Largest crops produced by 
foreign nations were: China, 1,425,000,000 Ib.; 
India, 555,520,000; Japan, 324,865,000; Brazil, 
311,395,000; Turkey, 258,934,000; Pakistan, 
200,000,000; Indonesia, 200,000,000; and 
Greece, 169,754,000 Ib. 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. Hun- 
gary's Sandor Iharos accounted for 6 world 
marks in 5 events, all of which were accepted 
officially. He ran 3,000 meters in 7 min. 55.6 
sec.; 2 miles in 8 min. 33.4 sec.; 1,500 meters 
in 3 min. 40.8 sec.; 5,000 meters in 13 min. 
40.6 sec. and 3 miles in 13 min. 14.2 sec. 

The spectacle of three men in the same race 
running the mile under the once "magical" 
four-minute figure was among the year's 
many features. The feat came at London, 
England, on May 28, 1955, when another 
Hungarian, Laszlo Tabori, triumphed in 3 
min. 59 sec., with two Britons, Chris Chat- 
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Three milers break 4 minutes in same race, at London, making track history: Hungary's Laszlo 
Tabori (right), 3:59; Britain's Chris Chataway (left), Brian Hewson, both 3:59.8. 



away and Brian Hewson, both timed in 3 
min. 59.8 sec. 

Among the many standards broken was 
that of 1 min. 46.6 sec. for 800 meters, set by 
Germany's Rudolf Harbig in 1939 and the 
oldest in the international book. The new 
mark was made at Oslo, Norway, on Aug. 3, 
1955, when Roger Moens (Belgium) beat 
Augun Boysen (Norway) by a stride in 1 min. 
45.7 sec. Boysen was caught at 1 min. 45.9 
sec. The 880-yard mark was shattered often. 
Lon Spurrier (U.S.A.) did 1 min. 47.5 sec.; 
Arnold Sowell, U.S., was caught in 1 min. 
47.6 sec.; Gunnar Nielsen, Denmark, in 1 min. 
48.2 sec.; and Wes Santee, U.S., in 1 min. 48.5 
sec. The former mark of 1 min. 48.6 sec. had 
been shared by Mai Whitfield, U.S., and 
Nielsen (Denmark). 

Following is a list of world standards ap- 



proved by the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation at its meeting in London, 
England, on Jan. 5, 1956. 

MEN 

100 Yards 0:09.3 (equals record), James 
Golliday, United States, May 14, 1955, 
Evanston, 111. 

880 YardsI :47.5, Lon Spurrier, United 
States, Mar. 26, 1955, Berkeley, Calif. 

2 Miles 8:33.4, Sandor Iharos, Hungary, 
May 30, 1955, London. 

3 Miles 13:23.2, Chris Chataway, Britain, 
July 30, 1955, London, 

3 Miles 13:14.2, Iharos, Nov. 23, 1955, 

Budapest. 
400 Meters 0:45.4, Lou Jones, United States, 

Mar. 18, 1955, Mexico City. 
800 Meters 1:45.7, Roger Moens, Belgium, 

Aug. 3, 1955, Oslo, Norway. 
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1,000 Meters 2:19, Audun Boysen, Norway, 

Aug. 30, 1955, Gothenburg, Sweden. 
1,000 Meters 2:19 (equals record), Istvan 

Rozsavolgyi, Hungary, Sept. 21, 1955, Tata, 

Hungary. 
1,500 Meters 3:40.8, Iharos, July 28, 1955, 

Helsinki, Finland. 
1,500 Meters 3:40.8 (equals record), Laszlo 

Tabori, Hungary, Sept. 6, 1955, Oslo. 
1,500 Meters 3:40.8 (equals record), Gun- 

nar Nielsen, Denmark, Sept. 6, 1955, Oslo. 
2,000 Meters 5:02.2, Rozsavolgyi, Oct. 2, 

1955, Budapest, Hungary. 
3,000 Meters 7:55.6, Iharos, May 14, 1955, 

Budapest. 
5,000 Meters 13:50.8, Iharos, Sept. 10, 1955, 

Budapest. 
5,000 Meters 13:40.6, Iharos, Sept. 23, 1955, 

Budapest. 
25,000 Meters 1:17.34, A. Ivanov, U.S.S.R., 

Sept. 27, 1955, Moscow. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 8:49.6, S. Roszi- 

nigy, Hungary, Aug. 28, 1954, Berne. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 8:47.8, P. Karvo- 

nen, Finland, July 1, 1955, Helsinki. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 8:45.4, Karvonen, 

July 15, 1955, Oslo. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 8:45.4 Oquals 

record), V. Vlasenko, U.S.S.R., Aug. 14, 

1955, Moscow. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 8:41.2 J. Chromik, 

Poland, Aug. 31, 1955, Brno, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 8:40.2, Chromik, 

Sept. 11, 1955, Budapest. 
440- Yard Relay 0:40.2, University of Texas 

(F. D. Smith, A. Frieden, J. Prewit, R. 

Whilden), May 21, 1955, Modesto, Calif. 
6,000-Meter Relay 15:14.8, Budapest Hon- 

ved Sport Egyesulet (F. Mikes, L. Tabori, 

I. Rozsavolgyi, S. Iharos), Sept. 29, 1955, 

Budapest. 

5-Mile Walk 35 min., J. Dolezal, Czechoslo- 
vakia, May 4, 1955, Tabor, Czechoslovakia. 
5-Mile Walk 34:32.8, Dolezal, Oct. 15, 1955, 

Manchester, England. 
30-Mile Walk 4:20:10.6, A. Roka, Hungary, 

Oct. 30, 1955, Budapest. 
20,000-Meter Walk 1:30:2.8, V. Golub- 

nichij, U.S.S.R., Oct. 2, 1955, Kiev, U.S.S.R. 
30,000-Meter Walk 2:20:40.2, A. Vedjakov, 

U.S.S.R., Oct. 7, 1955, Moscow. 
2-Hour Walk 25.701 meters (15 miles 1,707 

yards), Dolezal, Czechoslovakia, May 14, 

1955, Bolslav, Czechoslovakia. 
Javelin Throw 268 feet 2 l / 2 inches, Franklin 

Held, United States, May 21, 1955, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 



Hammer Throw 210 feet 1^ inches, S. 

Nenashev, U.S.S.R., Dec. 12, 1954, Baku, 

U.S.S.R. 
Hammer Throw 211 feet ]/ 2 inch, M. Kri- 

wonosow, U.S.S.R., Aug. 4, 1955, Warsaw. 
Decathlon 7,985 points, Rafer Johnson, 

United States, June 10-11, 1955, Kingsburg, 

Calif. 

WOMEN 

100 Meters 0:11.3, Mrs. Shirley de la Hunty, 

Australia, Aug. 4, 1955, Warsaw. 
80-Meter Hurdles 0:10.8, G. Ermolenko, 

U.S.S.R., July 5, 1955, Leningrad, U.S.SJR. 
Broad Jump 20 feet 7^ inches (equals 

record), G. Vinogradova, U.S.S.R., Sept. 

11, 1955, Moscow. 
Shot Put 53 feet S l / 4 inches, G. Zybina, 

U.S.S.R., Sept. 5, 1955, Leningrad. 
2,400-Meter Relay 6:27.6, U.S.S.R. team 

(N. Otkalenko, L. A. Lapshina), Sept. 11, 

1955, Moscow. 
Pentathlon 4,692 points, Mrs. Fanny Blank- 

ers-Koen, the Netherlands, Sept. 15-16, 

1951, Amsterdam. 
Pentathlon 4,704 points, A. Chudina, 

U.S.S.R., Aug. 8-9, 1954, Bucharest. 
Pentathlon 4,740 points, N. Martynenko, 

U.S.S.R., July 6-7, 1955, Leningrad. 
Pentathlon 4,750 points, A. Chudina, 

U.S.S.R., Sept. 6-7, 1955, Moscow. 

(Pentathlon calculated on scoring tables 
for women's events adopted at IA.A.F. Con- 
gress at Berne in 1954.) 

Indoors. Wes Santee erased the mile rec- 
ord of 4 min. 05.3 sec. that had stood for 7 
seasons when he won in 4 min. 03.8. sec. Only 
a week later Gunnar Nielsen improved the 
clocking with a 4 min. 03.6 sec. victory. In- 
door marks follow: 60 yards John Haines, 
Pennsylvania 0:06.1 (ties record). 1,000 yards 
Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh, 2:08.8 (ties rec- 
ord). 1,500 meters Wes Santee, Lawrence, 
Kan., 3:48.3 (old record 3:48.4 set by Glenn 
Cunningham in 193S). One mile Gunnar 
Nielsen, Denmark, 4:03.6 (old record 4:05.3 
set by Gil Dodds in 1948). Shotput, Parry 
O'Brien, Los Angeles, 59 ft. S l / 2 in. (old rec- 
ord 59 ft. 4 in. set by O'Brien in 1954). 

TRADE, U.S. FOREIGN. General imports 
during 1955 were valued at $11,380 million. 
Exports of domestic and foreign merchandise 
during 1955 were valued at $15,517.9 million. 

TRIESTE, FREE TERRITORY OF. The 
Treaty of Peace with Italy, which was signed 
at Paris France, on Feb. 10, 1947, and which 
came into force on Sept. 15, 1947, established 
a Free Territory of Trieste. As defined in the 
Treaty, the Free Territory of Trieste covered 
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an estimated area of 276 sq.mi.; it had 80 
miles of coastline and 67 miles of land 
boundary. On Dec. 1, 1946, the inhabitants 
numbered 262,514. 

On Oct. 5, 1954, a Memorandum of Under- 
standing was initialed at London, England, 
by representatives of Italy, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. The 
Memorandum stated, inter alia, that after its 
initialing and after the boundary adjustments 
provided by it had been carried out (most of 
Zone A would be placed under Italian admin- 
istration, and Zone B with a part of Zone A 
would be placed under Yugoslav administra- 
tion), the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia would terminate military gov- 
ernment in Zones A and B of the Territory. 

The Italian Observer to the United Nations 
and the representatives of the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Yugoslavia in- 
formed the Security Council, by letter of Jan. 
17, 1955, that the necessary steps had been 
taken to carry out the arrangements provided 
for in the Memorandum of Understanding. 

TUNGSTEN. World production of tung- 
sten concentrates, as reported by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines totaled 69,300 tons in 1954. 
Seventy-three percent originated in the fol- 
lowing major producers: China, 18,000 tons; 
United States, 12,440; U.S.S.R., 7,500; Bolivia, 
4,445; Portugal, 4,283; and South Korea, 4,- 
200 tons. Mine production of tungsten in the 
United States totaled 6,568 tons in 1954. Im- 
ports were 11,494 tons in 1954. 

TUNISIA. The French protectorate of 
Tunisia is situated on the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean between Algeria and 
Libya. Area: about 48,332 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1946): 3,232,383. Chief cities: Tunis (politi- 
cal capital), 366,024; Sfax, 54,600; Bizerte, 
39,300; Sousse, 36,500; and Kairouan (reli- 
gious capital), 32,300. 

Production. Production in Tunisia is pri- 
marily agricultural and mining; industrializa- 
tion is seriously hindered by the country's in- 
adequate fuel supply and its shortage of 
skilled labor. Agricultural production (in 
thousands of metric quintals) : hard wheat, 
4,207; soft wheat, 1,850; barley, 1,700; olive 
oil (est.), 550; dates, 400; and wine (hecto- 
litres), 1,054. Mineral production for 1954 
(in thousands of metric tons) : phosphates, 
1,823; iron, 950; lead, 41.6; and zinc, 9.5. In 
1954 imports were valued at 59,268 million 
francs; exports, 44,214 million francs. 

Government. The 1954-55 budget en- 
visioned expenditures of 41,975 million francs. 
Developmental expenses were to total 13,549 



million francs. Tunisia remains legally an 
absolute monarchy, although it has been a 
French protectorate since the signing of the 
Treaty of el Bardo, May 12, 1881. In practice, 
until autumn of 1955 (see Events below), the 
French Resident-General has been the effec- 
tive governor of the country and French 
officials have effectively directed both local 
and central government even though they 
often worked through native Tunisian of- 
ficials whose work they controlled and super- 
vised. 

Events, 1955. The most significant event 
in 1955 in Tunisia was the adoption of the 
French -Tunisian conventions which provided 
the first treaty revision of the protectorate 
agreements since 1883. The conventions, rati- 
fied and implemented in late summer of 1955, 
provide for a gradual extension to Tunisians 
of a significant degree of self-government in 
internal affairs, although France will continue 
to control Tunisia's external defense and 
foreign affairs and retains various prerogatives 
concerning the protectorate's economy, finan- 
ces (especially so long as France continues to 
lend Tunisia economic and financial assist- 
ance), and internal security. French nationals, 
and to a significant but lesser extent, other 
foreigners, are provided extensive guarantees 
for their rights and safety in Tunisia. 

French and Tunisian officials agreed that 
the Tunisians may prepare and adopt a con- 
stitution, elect a national legislature, and even- 
tually change the government to a constitu- 
tional monarchy if they and the present sov- 
ereign, the Bey, so desire. In September 1955 
the first all-Tunisian Cabinet was installed. 

TUNNELS. Records for tunnel construction 
were broken this year in Europe, Australia, 
and the United States. On the Glen Almond 
tunnel at Glen Lednock, North Scotland, the 
Mitchell Construction Company achieved a 
new British and European tunneling record 
by driving 428 feet in 7 days. The rock is hard 
epidiorite. On the Ecumbene-Tomut tunnel 
in Australia 402 ft. were driven in a 6-day 
week. The Glendo tunnel near Glendo, Wyo., 
has a 21 ft. bore and will be 2,100 ft. in 
length. The work day is two shifts. In the dry 
portion of the tunnel it has advanced at a 
rate of 50 ft. per day. While this is not a rec- 
ord, it is very good progress. 

In Sweden records for size of bore as well 
as for fast driving and mucking have been 
attained. The latest one will have a cross sec- 
tion of 3,875 sq. ft. It appears to have estab- 
lished a world's record for concentrated un- 
derground excavation. 
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Elaborate safety precautions were taken for 
the construction of the third Lincoln tube 
which crosses the Hudson river at 38th St. in 
New York, N.Y. In early October it reached 
the half-way point from the New Jersey side. 
It was being pushed through the soft silt of 
the river bottom by means of hydraulic jacks 
at the single heading. Cast iron segments were 
placed within the shield as it advanced 
through the mud. 

One of the hottest and wettest tunnels ever 
built was holed through on Jan. 15, 1955. It 
is the 6.4-mile-long, 7-ft. diameter, Tecolete 
tunnel a part of the Cachuma irrigation and 
municipal water project near Santa Barbara, 
Calif., built by the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

TURKEY. A republic comprising Asia Minor 
and a narrow zone in Europe along the Bos- 
porus Straits. Area: 295,500 sq.mi. Pop. 24,- 
110,000. Chief cities: Ankara (capital), 431,- 
560; Istanbul (port), 1,240,000. 

Production. Good weather in 1955 again 
raised grain production to the point where 
500,000 tons could be exported; 15 million 
metric tons of grain were harvested, of which 
wheat accounted for 7.3 million tons and bar- 
Icy for 3.2 million tons. Sugar output for*1955 
was 300,000 tons. Cotton, tobacco, and fruit 
also are important agricultural products. 
Mineral production included pig iron, crude 
steel, coal, and chrome. In 1955 imports were 
valued at T 1,3 93. 4 million; and exports at 
T877.4 million. 

Government. The proposed 1956 budget 
was balanced at T5,2 50,856,540. The official 
exchange rate of the Turkish lira (T^) was 
U.S.$0.3571 from 1948-56. The 1924 Constitu- 
tion confers both executive and legislative 
authority on the Grand National Assembly 
of 465 deputies, elected every four years by 
universal direct suffrage. Executive authority 
is exercised by the President (Cela Bayar) 
elected by the Assembly. He appoints a Pre- 
mier and Cabinet members, all of whom must 
be members of the Assembly. 

Events, 1955. Turkey's alliance with Greece 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was seriously threatened by Greek efforts to 
free from British control the island of Cyprus, 
which is close to the Turkish mainland and 
has a 16 percent Turkish minority. Violent 
anti-Greek rioting took place in Istanbul and 
Izmir on Sept. 6 to 7, 1955. On September 10 
the Interior Minister resigned, 3,000 rioters 
were arrested, Istanbul and Ankara were put 
under martial law, and plans were made for 
compensation of the victims. 



The year 1955 was marked by growing in- 
ternal criticism of the Democratic Party's 
regime. Premier Adnan Menderes managed to 
control several revolts within his party but 
on November 29 all 16 of his Cabinet aides 
were forced to resign. The new Cabinet, 
announced on Dec. 9, 1955, did not include 
the heavily criticized Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Commerce, Monopolies, and Finance. 
Menderes promised to amend Turkey's con- 
troversial press censorship law and to fight 
against Turkey's rising cost of living. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLICS (U.S.S.R.). In extent the largest, 
and in number of inhabitants the third largest 
of the sovereign States of the world. Under 
Communist rule since 1917. The Soviet Union 
since 1945 has embraced 8,708,070 sq.rni. and 
was populated in 1955 by about 220 million 
people. Chief cities (1955 est.) : Moscow 
(capital), 5,300,000; Leningrad, 3,500,000; 
Kiev, Kharkov, Batum, Tashkent, 1 million 
each. 

Industry. Soviet national income continued 
to expand at the high annual rate of 8 to 9 
percent. On February 1 the Party Central 
Committee repudiated Malenkov's emphasis 
on consumers' goods by resolving that "as 
before, the main task remains the expansion 
of heavy industry." In most fields of produc- 
tion, the target goals of the fifth Five- Year 
Plan, 1950-55, appeared to have been ex- 
ceeded, with estimated 1955 output (in mil- 
lions of metric tons) as follows: steel, 45; 
pig iron, 33; coal, 390; oil, 70. Electric power 
in billions of kwh reached 166 in 1955. 

Agriculture. On November 3 the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe reported a 
U.S.S.R. bumper crop, with total production 
of principal grains approaching 150 million 
tons, almost 20 million tons above the pre- 
vious high of 1952. A Government -Party de- 
cree of March 10, signed by Communist Party 
Chief Khrushchev and Premier Bulganin, be- 
spoke greater decentralization and local ini- 
tiative in agrarian planning. In 1954 over 30 
million acres of virgin land in the east were 
put under cultivation, and in 1955 another 44 
million acres were offered, with high incen- 
tives, for corn cultivation. On June 17 
Khrushchev, who had directed the consolida- 
tion of collective farms from 254,000 in 1950 
to 94,000 by 1953, suggested that a return 
to smaller units might prove more productive. 

Foreign Trade. Most foreign commerce con- 
tinued to be carried on with other countries 
of the Communist bloc. Such trade was esti- 
mated by UN experts to have increased five- 
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fold since 1948, while trade with the West 
barely doubled in the same period. During 
1954 the United States exported a mere $200,- 
000 worth of goods to the U.S.S.R. and im- 
ported only $11.8 million, chiefly furs, chrome, 
manganese, tobacco, and cotton. 

Finance. The ruble was officially valued 
at 0.22 grams of gold or U.S.$0.2S. The 1955 
State Budget contemplated total revenue of 
589,600 million rubles and expenditure of 
562,900 million rubles. 

Government. Under the "Stalin Constitu- 
tion" of 1936 the U.S.S.R. is in theory a 
democratic, parliamentary federation of 16 
self-governing Republics and in fact a cen- 
tralized, totalitarian oligarchy, appreciably 
"liberalized" since Stalin's death on Mar. 5, 
1953. 

The federal Supreme Soviet, to which the 
Council of Ministers is theoretically re- 
sponsible, met three times during 1955. Its 
deputies, 708 in the Council of the Union 
and 639 in the Council of Nationalities, were 
unanimously elected Mar. 14, 1954, for a 4- 
year term. The Presidium (formerly Polit- 
buro) of the Central Committee of the Corn- 
minist Party continued to consist of Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin, Malenkov, Molotov T Voro- 
shilov, Kaganovich, Pervukhin, Saburov, and 
Mikoyan. On July 11, at its semiannual meet- 
ing, the Central Committee elected Mikhail 
A. Suslov and Alexi I. Kirichenko to the 
Presidium. 

Events, 1955. On January 2 the United 
States put 27 percent of its territory "out of 
bounds" to Soviet citizens in retaliation for 
foreigners being banned from 30 percent of 
the area of the U.S.S.R. 

On February 8 Malenkov informed the 
Supreme Soviet of his resignation as Premier, 
pleading insufficient experience as well as re- 
sponsibility for the unsatisfactory state of 
agriculture. He was succeeded by Marshal 
Nikolai A. Bulganin. On February 9 Marshal 
Georgi M. Zhukov became Minister of De- 
fense, and Malenkov, Deputy Premier and 
Minister of Electric Power Stations. 

Soviet diplomacy during 1955 was directed, 
simultaneously, toward achieving a ditente 
with the Western Powers and counteracting 
Western plans to strengthen SEATO, extend 
the Bagdad Pact, and incorporate a reunited 
and rearmed Germany into NATO. The signa- 
ture of the treaty for Austria (q.v.) on May 
15 reemphasized the Soviet position that 
unity for Germany was contingent upon Ger- 
man neutrality. On May 7 the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet abrogated the alliance 



treaties of 1942 with England and of 1944 
with France, holding that London and Paris 
had violated their obligations by ratifying the 
accords of 1954 for German rearmament. On 
May 14 Bulganin and Molotov, meeting in 
Warsaw with envoys of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
and East Germany, signed an 8-power, 11- 
article, 20-year Treaty of Friendship, Co- 
operation, and Mutual Aid, setting up a Com- 
munist counterpart of NATO, with Marshal 
Ivan S. Konev as chief of the unified com- 
mand. 

Following the Big Four Conference (q.v,) 
in Geneva, Khrushchev and Bulganin visited 
East Germany (July 24-26). West Germany's 
Chancellor Adenauer and Foreign Minister 
von Brentano and their aides accepted a 
Soviet invitation to visit Moscow (September 
9-13) and there agreed to diplomatic relations 
and repatriation of remaining prisoners and 
displaced persons. Immediately thereafter 
East Germany's Minister President Otto 
Grotewohl and his aides went to Moscow 
(September 16-20) and signed a new treaty 
affirming complete equality of rights, mutual 
respect of sovereignty, and non-interference in 
domestic affairs, cooperation for peace, 
mutual aid, German unity, and temporary 
retention of Soviet troops in East Germany. 
In the face of the new deadlock among the 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva (October 27 to 
November 16), Soviet policy-makers were 
prepared to perpetuate the partition of the 
Reich, to build an East German army, and 
to seek a bilateral bargain with Bonn. 

The visit of Premier Nehru of India (June 
7-23) led to a joint declaration espousing 
peaceful coexistence, a ban on nuclear weap- 
ons, disarmament, extension of cultural and 
economic relations, and Red China's claims to 
Formosa and to a seat in the UN. In July 
Soviet leaders received Ho Chi Minh and a 
12-member farm delegation from the United 
States. September found Bulganin and 
Khrushchev greeting Senators Kefauver, 
Frear, Malone, Dworshak, and Young (all of 
whom visited the Soviet atomic energy plant) 
and welcoming the Finnish President, Pre- 
mier, and Defense Minister who agreed 
(September 19) to a 20-year renewal of the 
mutual defense pact of 1948 and the return 
to Finland of the Porkkala naval base. 

Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan, Gro- 
myko, and Shepilov, visiting Yugoslavia 
May 26 to June 2, expressed regret to Mar- 
shal Tito for the "break" of 1948, and signed 
a joint declaration bespeaking normalization 
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Russian journalists, who toured U.S. during year, learn how capitalism works on visit to New 
York Stock Exchange. Explaining system is G. K. Funston (left), Exchange president. 



of relations, mutual respect and non-inter- 
ference, condemnation of all aggression, peace- 
ful coexistence regardless of ideological dif- 
ferences, and recognition that the policy of 
military blocs increases international tension. 
Moscow and Belgrade agreed that atomic 
weapons should be banned, that Germany 
should be unified on a "democratic" basis, 
and that Red China was entitled to admission 
to the UN and to satisfaction of her "legiti- 
mate rights with regard to Formosa." On 
June 1, in London, U.S.S.R. Ambassador 
Jacob A. Malik opened negotiations with 
Shunichi Matsumoto for a Soviet- Japanese 
peace treaty. Moscow indicated willingness to 
restore the Habomai and Shikotan islands to 
Japan, but rejected Tokyo's claims for the 
return of Southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles, 
On June 24, while Molotov was in San 
Francisco, the White House announced that 
a Navy patrol plane over Bering Straits was 
the victim of an "inexplicable and unwar- 



ranted" attack by 2 Soviet Migs, leading to 
a crash landing on St. Lawrence Island and 
the destruction of the plane, with no loss of 
life. The United States subsequently sus- 
pended naval air patrols in the Bering Sea and 
accepted a Soviet offer to pay for half the 
damages of the downed plane. On July 4 
Khrushchev and Bulganin attended the 
American holiday reception at Spasso House 
in Moscow and spoke hopefully of pending 
negotiations. 

To the alarm of Israel and the consterna- 
tion of the Western Powers, the Soviet bloc 
leapfrogged over the "northern tier" of "con- 
tainment" in the Middle East by sending arms 
and economic and technical aid to Egypt and 
other Arab States opposed to the Bagdad 
Pact. Moscow warned Teheran on October 12 
that Iranian adherence to the Pact "contra- 
dicts good neighborly relations" and accused 
Iran on November 26 of violating the Soviet- 
Iranian treaty of Oct. 1, 1927. 
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Between November 17 and December 22 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, and their aides made 
a tour of India, Burma, and Afghanistan, 
criticizing Western policies, supporting Indian 
claims to Goa and Kashmir, and reaffirming 
cordiality, self-determination, and coexistence. 
Soviet purchases of Indian raw materials 
and manufactures and Soviet sale, over 
three years, of a million tons of steel to 
India were agreed upon as was Soviet 
purchase of one-half of Burma's rice exports 
for three years. Soviet technical aid was 
pledged to Burma. A bargain was concluded 
in Kabul (December 18) whereby the Soviet- 
Afghan treaty of neutrality and non-aggres- 
sion of 1931 would be extended for ten years 
and the U.S.S.R. would lend $100 million to 
Afghanistan for economic development. 
See BIG FOUR CONFERENCES, COMMUNISM, 
UNITED NATIONS. 

UNITED KINGDOM. See GREAT BRITAIN. 

UNITED NATIONS (UN). The United 
Nations is an organization of States which 
have accepted the obligations contained in 
the Charter of the United Nations, drawn up 
and signed at the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization, which met at 
San Francisco from Apr. 25 to June 26, 1945. 
The Charter came into force on Oct. 24, 1945, 
when China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and a majority 
of other signatories had ratified it. Six princi- 
pal organs of the United Nations were estab- 
lished by the Charter: a General Assembly, a 
Security Council, an Economic and Social 
Council, a Trusteeship Council, an Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 

The General Assembly consists of all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Each Member 
may send five representatives and five alter- 
nates to each Assembly session, but has only 
one vote. Any matter within the scope of the 
Charter may be brought before the General 
Assembly for debate, and the Assembly may 
make recommendations on any such matter 
except issues and disputes already under con- 
sideration by the Security Council. The tenth 
regular session of the General Assembly was 
held at United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, from Sept. 20 to Dec. 20, 1955. 

Membership. Afghanistan, Albania, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 



duras, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indone. 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jord 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Luxemboi 
Mexico, Nepal, the Netherlands, New Zeala 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Pa 
guay, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portuf 
Rumania, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Swec 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, the Ukrain 
S.S.R., the Union of South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the Uni 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen < 
Yugoslavia. 

Officers of the Tenth Regular Session of . 
General Assembly. President: Jos M.' 
(Chile); Vice- Presidents: China, Ethiop 
France, Luxembourg, the U.S.S.R., t 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Security Council. The Security Council co 
sists of eleven Members of the United Natio 
five of which have permanent seats. The i 
maining six are elected for two-year terms i 
the General Assembly; they are not eligil 1 
for immediate reelection. Under the Charte 
the Security Council has the primary respons 
bility for maintaining international peace. Tl 
Council may investigate any dispute or situ,, 
tion in order to determine whether its co; 
tinuance may threaten peace. Decisions o 
procedural questions are made by an affirma 
tive vote of seven members. On all other mat- 
ters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring vote of all per- 
manent members; it is this clause which gives 
rise to the so-called "veto/' The only excep 
tion to this rule is that in regard to measure. 1 
for peaceful settlement of disputes a party tc 
a dispute must refrain from voting. In prac- 
tice the abstention of a permanent member is 
not construed as a "veto." The Presidency of 
the Council is held in rotation by each mem- 
ber in the English alphabetical order, for on 
month. 

Economic and Social Council. The Eco 
nomic and Social Council consists of 18 mem 
bers elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate reelection. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly 
for carrying out the functions of the United 
Nations with regard to international eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, health, and related 
matters. 

Trusteeship Council. The administration of 
Trust Territories is subject to the supervision 
of the United Nations. Administering Au- 
thorities are required to render, from year to 
year, an account of their stewardship to the 
Trusteeship Council, and the latter, after ex- 
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amining these accounts, may make suggestions 
for improvements. 

International Court of Justice. The Inter- 
national Court of Justice is the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
Members of the United Nations are ipso facto 
I parties to the Statute of the Court. Other 
.States may become parties to the Court's 
Statute on conditions determined in each case 
by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

Secretary-General. The Secretary-General 
jf the United Nations is Dag Hammarskjold 
of Sweden. 

, Events, 1955. The United Nations led the 
world in celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the Charter by holding com- 
memorative meetings of member nations at 
San Francisco the birthplace of the United 
Nations from June 20 through 26. 

The General Assembly held its tenth regular 
session at United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, from September 20 to December 20. 
The following are the principal decisions 
taken at that session. 

On the recommendation of the Security 
Council, the General Assembly on December 
14 approved the admission to United Nations 
membership of the following 16 countries: 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, and 
Spain. 

The General Assembly expressed its satis- 
faction with the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy held under the auspices of 
the United Nations at Geneva, Switzerland, 
during August. The Assembly recommended 
that a second similar international conference 
he held in two to three years' time. The As- 
sembly also established a 15-mcinber scientific 
committee to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion on the effects of radiation on man and 
his environment. 

The General Assembly in December 1954 
had asked the Secretary- General to seek the 
release, in accordance with the Korean Armi- 
stice Agreement, of 1J United Nations Com- 
mand personnel and all other captured per- 
sonnel of the United Nations Command still 
detained. In a report to the Assembly's tenth 
session, the Secretary -General stated that he 
hud visited Peking in early January 1955 and 
exchanged views with the Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the People's 
Republic of China. The Secretary-General re- 
ported that the 11 American fliers who had 
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The expression is deceiving: Soviet Foreign 

Minister V. M. Molotov sips champagne at 

Big Four Geneva, Switzerland, meeting. 

been detained and imprisoned were freed in 
August ; in addition, 4 other detained Ameri- 
can fliers were freed in May. 

In November 1955, the Assembly reaffirmed 
its intention to seek an early solution of the 
Korean question in accordance with the objec- 
tives of the United Nations and urged that 
continuing efforts be made to achieve these 
objectives. In a second resolution, the As- 
sembly noted that pending their final disposi- 
tion, a number of ex-prisoners of the Korean 
war remained temporarily in India. 

The Assembly decided not to discuss the 
question of the application of the principle of 
self-determination to the people of Cyprus 
a question brought before the Assembly by 
Greece. 

Fourteen Asian- African States requested 
the Assembly to consider the question of 
Algeria. They argued that the political situa- 
tion there was deteriorating, and that con- 
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tinuation of such a situation was creating a 
serious threat to peace in the Mediterranean 
area. In the Assembly's General Committee, 
which first makes recommendations on agenda 
items, the representative of France opposed 
inscription of this item. He argued that 
Algeria was an integral part of metropolitan 
France, and Algerian matters fell exclusively 
within the national competence of France. 
The United Nations Charter specifically pre- 
cluded the Organization from intervening in 
matters essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state. The General Committee 
recommended that the Assembly reject this 
item. 

The General Assembly on September 30, 
in a roll-call vote of 28 to 27, with 5 absten- 
tions, reversed the recommendation. Follow- 
ing this decision the French Foreign Minister 
told the Assembly that his Government would 
consider null and void any recommendations 
on this matter; the French delegation then 
left the Assembly. On November 25, the As- 
sembly decided, without objection, not to con- 
sider the Algerian item further and that there- 
fore it was no longer seized of this item. 
France later returned to the Assembly. 

The Ad Hoc Political Committee of the 
General Assembly on November 9 adopted a 
resolution concerning the third report of the 
United Nations Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South Africa. This 
expressed concern that South Africa con- 
tinued to give effect to the policies of 
apartheid, continued the United Nations 
Commission, and again requested the Union 
Government to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion. 

The representative of South Africa in- 
formed the Committee that his Government 
regarded in a most serious light the inquiry 
into the legislation of South Africa which had 
resulted from previous Assembly resolutions. 
Such inquiry, he argued, constituted a flagrant 
transgression of the United Nations Charter 
which forbids the Organization from interven- 
ing in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state. The 
South African delegation was then recalled. 

On December 6, the General Assembly con- 
curred in the views of its Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, with one major exception: the 
United Nations Commission was discontinued. 

On October 14, the General Assembly elect- 
ed Australia and Cuba to 2 -year terms on 
the Security Council. A deadlock for the third 
nonpermanent Member appeared, first be- 
tween the Philippines and Poland, and then 



between the Philippines and Yugoslavia. A 
record number of 35 ballots proved inconclu- 
sive. 

Before the 35th ballot was taken on Decem- 
ber 16, the President of the Assembly, Jose 
Maza of Chile, announced that an agreement 
had been reached in his office for a "com- 
promise" solution. The delegations of the 
Philippines and Yugoslavia, he said, had 
drawn lots, and the winner, Yugoslavia, had 
agreed to resign after filling half of the two- 
year term. The Philippines, under this ar- 
rangement, would then be elected for the 
remainder of the term. As a number of dele- 
gations expressed reservations regarding this 
procedure, and as the 35th ballot had failed 
to resolve the deadlock, the President said he 
wished to "free" both parties from the agree- 
ment. On the 36th ballot, taken on December 
20, Yugoslavia received the required majority, 
and was thus elected. 

The Assembly established a broad program 
of technical assistance on any subject in the 
field of human rights and consolidated the 
assistance programs already approved for the 
promotion of the rights of women, the pre- 
vention of discrimination, and the promotion 
of freedom of information. Assistance will be 
rendered through seminars, fellowships and 
scholarships, and services of experts. A sum 
of $50,000 has been recommended to cuver 
the costs for 1956. 

The Assembly recommended that the 
United Kingdom organize and conduct with- 
out delay, under the supervision of the United 
Nations, a plebiscite in the Trust Territory of 
Togoland under British administration. The 
object of the plebiscite, which will be the first 
of its type to be held in a Trust Territory, is 
to ascertain the wishes of the population as to 
their political future. They will be asked to 
state whether they desire the union of the 
territory with an independent Gold Coast or 
separation of their territory from the Gold 
Coast and its continuance under trusteeship 
pending the ultimate determination of its 
political future. The Assembly also confirmed 
the appointment of Eduardo Espinosa Prieto, 
of Mexico, as United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner to supervise the plebiscite in Togo- 
land. 

The General Assembly once more called 
upon the Union of South Africa to place tht 
Territory of South West Africa under the 
International Trusteeship System, The Union 
Government was also invited to cooperate 
with the Committee on South West Africa, 
which the Assembly had established at it.- 
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U.N. Secretary General Dag Hamwarskjold (left, with U,N. General Assembly President Jose 
Maza) negotiated the release oj 11 American fliers imprisoned in Communist China. 



eighth session to examine annual reports and 
petitions relating to South West Africa. The 
International Court of Justice was requested 
by the Assembly to give an advisory opinion 
on the question of whether it would be per- 
missible for the Committee on South West 
Africa to grant oral hearings to petitioners on 
matters relating to the Territory of South 
West Africa. Other resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly on this question related to petitions 
from the Territory. 

A sum of $48,566,350 was appropriated for 
the financial year 1956, and a Working Capital 
Fund of $20 million was established. 



The Security Council, during the year, held 
a total of 23 meetings, 12 of which were de- 
voted to the various aspects of the Palestine 
question. Eight meetings dealt with com- 
plaints by Egypt and Israel concerning in- 
cidents in the Gaza area, 2 with a Syrian com- 
plaint against Israel on an incident which oc- 
curred on the night of December 11-12 in the 
Lake Tiberias area, and 2 with an Israel 
complaint against Egypt concerning restric- 
tions on Israel- bound shipping through the 
Suez Canal. Of the remaining meetings, 7 
dealt with the admission of new Members 
to the United Nations, as a result of which 
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16 new States were admitted; 3 with the 
question of hostilities in the area of certain 
islands off the coast of the mainland of China ; 
and one which was private dealt with the 
annual report of the Security Council to the 
General Assembly. 

New Zealand on January 28 asked the 
Security Council to consider the occurrence 
of armed hostilities between the People's Re- 
public of China and the Republic of China in 
the Formosa Strait. On January 31 the 
Security Council invited a representative of 
the People's Republic of China to participate 
in the Council's discussions. Chou Enlai re- 
plied that only when the "representative of 
the Chiang Kai-shek clique has been driven 
out from the Security Council and the repre- 
sentative of the People's Republic of China 
is to attend in the name of China, can the 
People's Republic of China agree to send a 
representative to take part in the discussions 
of the Security Council." 

In the Council debate on February 14, 
most speakers expressed regret at the refusal 
of the People's Republic of China to partici- 
pate in the Council debate. They argued that 
the wisest course for the Council would be 
to adjourn to permit further consultation on 
the matter. 

After a period of relative quiet, a succession 
of serious incidents occurred in the Gaza Strip. 
On March 30 the Security Council unani- 
mously endorsed proposals of the Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization (General Burns) for easing the 
tension and for making more effective the 
administration of the armistice regime along 
the demarcation lines. 

Meeting again on the question, the Security 
Council on September 8 unanimously adopted 
a resolution which deplored the recent out- 
break of violence along the Gaza demarcation 
line and noted with approval the acceptance 
of both parties of General Burns's appeal for 
an unconditional cease-fire. 

After several incidents in the El Auja 
Demilitarized Zone, the Secretary-General on 
November 3, on his own behalf and on behalf 
of General Burns, submitted to the represen- 
tatives of Egypt and Israel certain proposals 
for reestablishing order and stability in that 
area. 

During 1955, the Economic and Social 
Council held the first part of its nineteenth 
session at New York from March 29 to April 
7 ; it was resumed at New York from May 16 
to 27. The first part of its twentieth session 
was held at Geneva from July 5 to August 5, 



and was resumed at New York from Decem- 
ber 5 to 15. 

Among the main decisions taken at the first 
part of the nineteenth session were a request 
for further studies by the Secretariat on 
problems of industrialization of underdevel- 
oped countries, the establishment of a United 
Nations Refugee Fund Executive Committee 
to advise the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner on Refugees and to assume executive 
powers of the Refugee Fund, and the estab- 
lishment of a committee to prepare within 
one year a new draft convention supple- 
menting the 1926 International Draft Conven- 
tion on Slavery. At the second part of its 
nineteenth session, the Council initiated a 
new program to promote freedom of informa- 
tion by means such as services of experts, 
fellowships and seminars. 

At the first part of its twentieth session, 
the Council reviewed the world economic 
situation and the world social situation, as 
well as the programs of technical assistance 
of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. It also considered problems of fi- 
nancing economic development. 

As all Members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the admission of 
16 new Members into the United Nations 
automatically made them parties to the 
Court's Statute. Four non-members of the 
United Nations Japan, Liechtenstein, San 
Marino, and Switzerland are also parties to 
the Court's Statute. There are, therefore, 80 
parties to the Court's Statute at present. 

UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE ADMINISTRATION. Among the 
activities of TAA during 1955 may be cited 
the promotion of industries in Indonesia, the 
sponsorship oi a tour of 8 Latin American 
countries by a group of experts on the financ- 
ing of low-cost housing, the development and 
expansion of the port of Aqaba in Jordan, 
assistance to Iran in the development of a 
modern postal service, a mission to Yugo- 
slavia to help in the production of special 
bricks for furnaces and the organization of 
an international seminar in Uruguay on the 
administration and training of public service 
personnel. During 1955 over 500 experts were 
engaged on TAA projects and about 600 
fellows studied abroad. Director General: 
Hugh L. Keenleyside. 

UNITED STATES. The area of the United 
States proper, or the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is 3,022,387 sq.mi., exclud- 
ing inland waters having an area of 45,259 sq. 
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mi. The non-contiguous lands subject to the 
authority of the United States (Alaska, 
American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Panama 
Canal and Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and Virgin 
Islands) comprise about 697,226 sq.mi. 

The population of continental United 
States (17th Census, Apr. 1, 1950) was 150,- 
697,361. On Jan. 1, 1956, the population of 
the United States, including members of the 
armed forces overseas, was about 166.7 million. 
See VITAL STATISTICS ; POPULATION. For aliens, 
see IMMIGRATION. For populations of indi- 
vidual States, see the separate State articles, 
as: ALABAMA; ARIZONA; etc. 

Agricultiire. See AGRICULTURAL COOPERA- 
TION; AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; 
AGRICULTURE; AGRICULTURE, U.S. DEPART- 
MLNT OF. Chief crops, as CORN ; COTTON ; 
HAY; OATS; POTATOES; TOBACCO; WHEAT; 
etc. 

Commerce. See BANKS AND BANKING; 
BISIMSS REVIEW; CUSTOMS, BUREAU or; 
TRADE, FOREIGN. 

Communications. See FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS COMMISSION; RADIO; RADIO- 
TELEPHONY; TELEGRAPHY; TELEPHONY; TZLE- 
VISION. 

Defense. See AVIATION; COAST GUARD, U.S.; 
DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF; MILITARY PRO- 
GRESS; NAVAL PROGRESS. 

Education. See EDUCATION; SCHOOLS; UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Elections. See Elections below; ELECTIONS, 
UNITED STATES ; State articles. 

Finance. See FINANCIAL REVIEW; PUBLIC 
FINANCE; TAXATION. 

Judiciary. See LAW; SUPREME COURT. 

Legislature. See CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. 

Manufacturing. See BUSINESS REVIEW. 

Mineral Production. See BUSINESS REVIEW; 
MINERALS AND METALS; MINES, U.S. BUREAU 
OF; articles on leading minerals. 

States and Territories. See ALASKA; ALA- 
BAMA; ARIZONA; etc. 

Transportation. See AVIATION; FEDERAL 
MARITIME BOARD; MARITIME ADMINISTRA- 
TION ; MOTOR VEHICLES ; RAILWAYS ; SHIP- 
PING; ROADS AND STREETS; WATERWAYS. 

Events, 1955. The year 1955 had a double 
significance for Americans it marked the 
end of a decade since the ending of World 
War II, which simultaneously ushered in the 
Atomic Age, and it marked a year of un- 
precedented prosperity and well-being at 
home. In the decade 1945-1955, Communism 
made tremendous advances. The West, try- 
ing to stop it, lost ground. 



In the year 1955 took place the epochal 
meeting "at the summit" in Geneva, which 
certainly changed the emotional framework 
within which the nations operated, even 
though it did not produce the settlement of 
important issues which many had hoped 
would come from it. While the dominant 
feature of the contemporary world was still 
the rivalry between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, this competition was less ex- 
plusive than it was at the end of 1954. 

For the United States the problems raised 
by the shifting course of the cold war were 
intensified by an event that also wrought a 
sudden change in the political outlook at 
home. This was the heart attack that Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower suffered on Sept. 
24, 1955. 

In domestic affairs, the nation seemed to 
have little time for extremists on either side. 
With Senator McCarthy's political decline, 
much of the rancor over the issue of internal 
security against Communism had disappeared. 
And in the country as a whole there was an 
atmosphere of good feeling, based on an ex- 
traordinary national prosperity. 

The conspicuous exception to the general 
mood of good feeling was the South, where 
the Supreme Court's decree that racial segre- 
gation in public schools must end without 
undue delay heightened racial tensions. Al- 
though some communities moved swiftly to 
comply, several states openly defied the court 
and sought ways to circumvent its decision. 
But this was not an issue that either party 
cared to inject into national politics. 

By virtually every measure, 1955 showed 
the flowering of American capitalism. In 1955 
the U.S. gross national product averaged 
$387,000 million, a good 6 percent higher than 
1953 's all-time peak. Industrial production 
was some 10 percent better than last year 
and 3 percent better than the 1953 high. The 
hard work was well rewarded: corporate 
profits were a record $44,000 million before 
taxes and $22,000 million after taxes; divi- 
dends of $10,900 million were $1,000 million 
more than in 1954; average weekly wages of 
$76 were at a new high. 

In 1955 unemployment and depression were 
almost forgotten words. With 63 million em- 
ployed and only 2.5 million jobless, many of 
them unemployable, one of the big shortages 
was manpower and womanpower, as the 
number of working wives reached a record 
11.8 million. 

With full employment and soaring pay- 
checks, the United States had more money to 
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President Eisenhower's heart attack aroused national concern in 1955 and caused many to 
question whether he would seek a second term in the 1956 elections. He recuperated from 



United Press 

his illness at his farm near Gettysburg, Pa. Here the President and Afrs. Eisenhower 
(right) receive a warm welcome from Gettysburg students on their arrival from Washington. 
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spend, 203,000 million, and spent more of it, 
$250,000 million, than ever before. Savings 
tumbled to the lowest in five years, $16,000 
million, as confident consumers denied them- 
selves nothing. Americans not only bought 
with cash. They also bought on the cuff and 
they loaded themselves with an all-time re- 
cord high of debts of all kinds. 

In 1955 businessmen saw the speed-up of a 
revolution in U.S. merchandising methods, 
as retailers learned to pare selling costs and 
thereby get more goods to more customers. 
The leaders of the new mass-selling system 
were the discount houses. They spread across 
the United States, hawking everything from 
canoes to canape trays at 20 percent to 30 
percent under list price. Their sales soared so 
high that, while profit margins were small, 
overall profits were large. Old-line retailers 
had scoffed at the discount houses, but the 
experience of 1955 proved that they are here 
to stay. The big, old stores had to give up old- 
fashioned ideas of high markups and open up 
outlying warehouses where customers could 
pick up goods at cut-rate prices. 

The only real weak spot in 1955 's economy 
was farming: U.S. farmers were or thought 
they were in serious trouble. All year Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson manipu- 
lated the Government's farm controls, im- 
posed flexible price supports, acreage allot- 
ments, and marketing quotas. But he was 
running a losing race against the technology 
of farming. The nation's surpluses mounted 
14.5 million bales of cotton, 938 million bu. 
of wheat, 3.2 billion bu. of corn. Inevitably, 
farm prices fell, and gross farm income 
dropped $4,500 million in four years. 

The President has the task of charting the 
course for the United States in the world and 
at home. In his 1955 State of the Union mes- 
sage, the President struck a keynote that 
characterized his own approach and was in 
accord with the consensus of the American 
electorate. It was the keynote of moderation. 
The President reaffirmed a determination to 
work with the allies in the world struggle. At 
home he called for limited extension of 
measures along the lines of the New Deal 

The President's message set out his program 
in three broad categories: peace and security; 
the U.S. economy; and human problems. In 
the first category, international affairs, the 
President was slightly encouraged by the 
progress toward peace made during 1955, but 
he was convinced that world domination by 
subversion and infiltration, if not by aggres- 
sion, was still the Communist goal. 



On national defense the President said the 
fundamentals of his military security program 
were: maintenance of powerful forces; bal- 
ance and flexibility rather than "undue 
reliance on one weapon"; utilization of 
scientific research; improvement and ex- 
pansion of nuclear weapons; and the utmost 
in efficiency and ingenuity. He asked Congress 
for a 2 -year extension of the Selective Ser- 
vice Act, due to expire June 30, 1955, and for 
a comprehensive training and reserve program 
to provide a ready manpower base. In a 
letter to Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson 
the President said he contemplated a reduc- 
tion of the armed forces from a total of 3,- 
218,000 to about 3 million by June, 1955, and 
2,850,000 by June, 1956. 

The President reiterated his faith in the 
free market place, individual initiative, a 
minimum of Governmental control, and co- 
operation of the Federal Government with 
local governmental agencies and private enter- 
prise. 

The President said that in its concern for 
the "human problems of our people" hb Ad- 
ministration followed two simple rules: "First 
the Federal Government should perform an 
essential task only when it cannot otherwise 
be adequately performed ; and second, in per- 
forming that task, our Government must not 
impair the self-respect, freedom and incen- 
tive of the individual." He said that to en- 
courage more and better voluntary health in- 
surance coverage by private agencies, he 
would urge a Federal health reinsurance pro- 
gram The President asked Congress for 
authority to build 35,000 public housing units 
a year for the next two years. The President 
recommended increasing the Federal mini- 
mum wage from 75 cents an hour to 90 cents. 
In addition the President asked Congress to 
raise its own salaries and those of Federal 
employes, and he renewed requests he had 
made last year for a Constitutional amend- 
ment lowering the voting age to 18 and for 
admission of Hawaii as the 49th state. 

The Eisenhower Administration's policies 
were carried out by the same Cabinet that 
had functioned in 1954, with the exception of 
the most recent Cabinet post, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, held by 
Ovcta Culp Hobby of Texas. Around midyear 
there were rumors that Mrs. Hobby would 
resign because of the criticisms aroused by 
her department's handling of the Salk polio 
vaccine. On July 13, President Eisenhower 
announced her resignation for "personal 
reasons," a reference to the illness of her hus- 
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band, a Texas newspaper publisher. To suc- 
ceed Mrs. Hobby, the President named 
Marion B. Folsom, Rochester, N.Y., Repub- 
lican, then Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

At the end of 1955 the Cabinet consisted of 
the following: Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles; Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey; Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr.; Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson; Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield ; Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay; Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson; Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks; Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell; Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Marion B. 
Folsom. 

Below the top echelon there were a number 
of changes, including a number of officials 
who resigned because of controversy over con- 
flict of interests. Typical of these was the 
case of Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the 
Air Force, who was the first Eisenhower ap- 
pointee to resign on the question of ethics. 

In foreign affairs, the crowning moment of 
President Eisenhower's activities came in 
July, 1955 during the meeting " at the%sum- 
mit" in Geneva with the chiefs of state of the 
Soviet Union, Britain, and France. See BIG 
FOUR CONFERENCES. 

President Eisenhower was 65 years old on 
Oct. 14, 1955. He has had few serious illnesses 
and Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Snyder, who 
has been Eisenhower's physician for ten years, 
consistently gave him high marks. The Presi- 
dent suffered a sudden heart attack in the 
small hours of Sept. 24, 1955. He awakened 
with severe chest pains. General Snyder, 
hastily summoned, knew the truth at once 
but kept it to himself for fear of creating ex- 
citement around the President. Later in the 
morning the summer White House news room 
announced that the President had suffered a 
"digestive upset." Still later, heart specialists 
from Fitzsimons Hospital arrived with an 
electrocardiograph and confirmed General 
Snyder's original diagnosis. The President was 
taken to the Army hospital. In the afternoon 
it was announced that the President had 
suffered a coronary thrombosis. 

These were frightening medical words, and 
fear did not begin to decrease until Septem- 
ber 26, when Dr. Paul Dudley White, a heart 
specialist called in from Boston, gave the press 
a highly articulate explanation of the meaning 
of the President's attack. 

During the first two weeks the critical 
period -after the September 24 attack, the 




I.N.P. 

Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott resigned 
in 1955 because his business ethics were ques- 
tioned, was succeeded by Donald Quarles. 

President had complete "nervous quiet, physi- 
cal quiet." By the end of that period he was 
able to see his assistant, Sherman Adams, for 
ten minutes each day. During the next fort- 
night, he was able to hold short bedside con- 
ferences with Cabinet members. In the fourth 
week the President stood up, then graduated 
to a wheel chair. Progress was fairly rapid: 
the first few steps on the fifth week, down the 
corridor and even a few stairs in the sixth. 
Then during the seventh week came the real 
stair-climbing in preparation for mounting 
the airplane Columbine's gangway. On No- 
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The importance of the vice-presidency was highlighted when duties devolved upon Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon (left, with Adm. Robert Carney) during President Eisenhower's illness. 



vember 11, he stood in a freezing wind by his 
plane and bid farewell to all who had been so 
kind to him while he was in the hospital. 

In the next five weeks at Gettysburg the 
President gradually stepped up his work load, 
holding almost daily conferences at his head- 
quarters in the Gettysburg Post Office, motor- 
ing over to Camp David 25 miles away for 
meetings of the Cabinet and National Security 
Council, and flying to Washington for sessions 
with legislative leaders. Only once, in late 
November, after an all-day session at Camp 
David, did the President show signs of fatigue. 
Then his doctors ordered him to do less work. 
In mid-December he returned to Washington. 

The first session of the 84th Congress, 
which had begun on Jan. 3, 1955, came to 
an end on August 3. For only the fifth time 
since the Civil War, both houses were con- 



trolled by the party in opposition to the 
President. The Democrats, with 48 seats and 
the cooperation of one Independent, had a 
working majority of two in the Senate; in 
the House their 232 seats gave a majority of 
29. The leaders in the Senate were: Majority 
Leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, a middle-of-the- 
road Democrat from Texas: Minority Leader, 
William F. Knowland of California. The 
leaders in the House were: Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, and Minority Leader, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Some of the measures sent to the White 
House for the President's signature contained 
compromises or Democratic modifications not 
particularly satisfactory to President Eisen- 
hower. But the only major measure enacted 
by Congress that the President felt compelled 
to veto was one granting postal workers a 
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pay increase he considered excessive in terms 
of Federal revenues. In the light of the more 
optimistic outlook in international affairs that 
prevailed during the Congressional session, 
Congress supported the President in foreign 
and military policies ; in these areas President 
Eisenhower received virtually full bipartisan 
support. 

The 1955 tally sheet showed that the Con- 
gress approved the following measures vir- 
tually as requested by President Eisenhower: 
armed forces cuts ; European and Asian pacts ; 
foreign-aid funds; Formosa policy; military 
pay increase; national defense funds: polio 
vaccine program; reciprocal trade program; 
and tax extension. The following Presidential 
proposals experienced substantial modifica- 
tion: federal pay increases; military reserve 
program ; minimum wage increase ; and public 
housing program. The following measures 
were postponed or defeated: Colorado Basin 
development; customs simplifications; Ha- 
waiian statehood; health program; highway 
program; immigration law changes; postage 
rate increases; and school construction pro- 
gram. 

President Eisenhower's control in the^area 
of foreign affairs approached the absolute, for 
the most part because of the extraordinary 
support given to him by the Democrats. Per- 
haps the most significant recorded test came 
in connection with the President's request in 
January for unlimited authority to act as 
he saw fit in defense of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist island of Formosa against the 
Chinese Communists. The Senate gave him 
this "blank check" in an 85-to-3 vote. 

Shortly before, however, the real battle had 
been fought over a proposal by Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Democrat of New York, to 
let the President be free to act as he chose in 
protecting Formosa itself, but to deny him 
automatic backing in taking military action 
for the defense of the small offshore Qucmoy 
and Matsu Islands. The Lehman proposal 
lost by 74 to 13. Forty-two Republicans and 
32 Democrats voted to strike down even this 
restriction: 12 Democrats and 1 Republican 
supported it. This vote was the closest ap- 
proach to a serious challenge to the Presi- 
dent's leadership in foreign policy during the 
session and the only vote in which he had 
greater Republican than Democratic backing. 
Congress voted by overwhelming majorities 
to continue the foreign-aid (mutual security) 
program for another year and the administra- 
tion's victory, if somewhat qualified, was 
nevertheless very clear. The final vote on a 



bill to allow $2,703,341,705 for foreign aid 
was 273 to 128 in the House and 59 to 18 in 
the Senate. 

The President sought a compulsory ser- 
vice program to create a trained military re- 
serve of 2,900,000 men as an indispensable 
corollary to the progressive reductions in the 
ground forces. Congress finally passed a much 
diluted version of his program, by rejecting 
compulsory reserve training for every man 
now or formerly in service. Reserve training 
in practice would start with men newly 
drafted into the Army, though veterans 
would be subject to recall in a national crisis 
The Senate finally passed the bill by unre- 
corded voice vote ; the House by a roll-call 
vote of 315 to 78. For the bill, which some 
objected to as embodying too little and which 
others thought included too much, were 169 
Democrats and 146 Republicans; against, 38 
Democrats and 40 Republicans. 

The increase in the minimum wage pro- 
vided a clear illustration of the general lib- 
eralization of the social aspects of the Presi- 
dent's legislative program by the Democrats 
in this session of Congress. He had sought 
to raise the minimum wape from 75 cents an 
hour to 90 cents; the Democratic Congress 
increased it to $1. 

In housing, the Democrats took the initia- 
tive from the Republicans and to some extent 
from the administration itself. Public housing 
was the essential issue, the President having 
asked for authority to build 35,000 public 
housing units a year for two years. In the 
Senate the Democrats forced the adoption of 
a substitute plan for a maximum of 135,000 
units a year and a minimum of 50,000 units 
a year for four years. The final decision was 
left to the President. The vote was 44 to 38. 
In social security legislation, House Demo- 
crats forced the adoption by a vote of 372 
to 31 of a bill to liberalize social security 
benefits for women and disabled persons. The 
administration opposed the measure, which 
was blocked in the Senate. As for urgently 
needed highway construction, the President's 
program was wholly defeated. First, his plan 
was rejected in the Senate in favor of a Demo- 
cratic substitute; then, the House killed both 
versions. 

In their sharpest partisan thrust of the ses- 
sion the Democrats, under the leadership of 
Speaker Rayburn, attempted to include a $20- 
a-person income tax reduction. Mr. Rayburn 
barely brought the measure through the 
House. It failed in the Senate, largely because 
powerful conservative Democrats did not vote 
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with the majority of the party on this issue. 

Of all the controversies between the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Democratic 
Congress, the most complicated and most per- 
sistent was the involved Dixon-Yates power 
contract. The high-voltage controversy origi- 
nated in June 1954, when President Eisen- 
ower took the unusual step of personally 
ordering the Atomic Energy Commission to 
make a contract for 600,000 kw with Dixon- 
Yates, a public utility combine formed for 
the purpose. The power was to be fed into 
the Tennessee Valley Authority system as a 
replacement for electric energy that would be 
subtracted from the system by new AEC 
installations at Paducah, Ky. Only by this 
replacement could the TVA meet the grow- 
ing needs of the Memphis area, which it 
serves. 

The contract with Dixon-Yates was for 
$107,250,000, the financing of which was 
subject to the approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Congress was to pro- 
vide an appropriation of $6,500,000 for a 
transmission line through which the Dixon- 
Yates power was to be fed into the TVA 
system. Advocates of publicly financed utili- 
ties for large projects at once attacked the 
contract on ideological grounds. 

Advocates of unlimited expansion of the 
TYA joined them. On the other side was 
the President, who favored private power 
supply in any project that private companies 
could undertake and who opposed expansion 
of the TVA. Siding with him were those who 
subscribe to this ideology and, of course, the 
private power industry. 

The bitter fight of 1954 against the Dixon- 
Yates contract was resumed in February 1955 
after the administration made the first of 
several blunders. The President, reacting to 
mounting Democratic attacks on the contract, 
had instructed the Bureau of the Budget some 
months before to make public all the "pertin- 
ent" facts. Budget Director R. R. Hughes 
omitted from this record all reference to the 
part played by Adolphe H. Wenzell, then an 
officer of the First Boston Corporation, as a 
government consultant on the financing of the 
contract. Hughes explained later that since 
Wenzell had nothing to do with the making of 
policy his participation was not "pertinent" 
to the narrative. 

In the Senate Senator Hill said of the 
omission that it was a worse offense because 
the First Boston Corp. was interested in the 
financing of the contract. The First Boston 
Corp. replied that neither Wenzell nor the 



company had received a fee; that WenzelPs 
participation had been at the request of the 
government and "had long been known in 
government, financial and utility circles." 
This explanation did not at all satisfy the 
Democrats, and in the following debate even 
the waiver of fees by the First Boston Corp. 
and Wenzell was forgotten by their critics. 
Later, Hughes increased his tactical vulner- 
ability by telling a subcommittee he had no 
knowledge of the First Boston Corp.'s re- 
lation to the financing, a relation which the 
company itself had explained publicly on Feb. 
22, 1955. 

Nevertheless, the administration continued 
to carry all the necessary votes in Congress 
for the Dixon-Yates project, and the SEC 
approved its financing. Then, two days before 
the House was to begin debate on the much- 
contested appropriation for the transmission 
line and before Wenzell was to appear before 
the SEC to explain his role, the administra- 
tion made another blunder. The Assistant to 
the President, Sherman Adams, asked J. Sin- 
clair Armstrong, Chairman of the SEC, to 
postpone the Wenzell hearings, on the ground 
that the Government lawyers had not yet 
decided whether to enter the hearings or not. 
All the members of the commission agreed but 
declined to give the reason; and the key vote 
carried in the House. 

When the Democrats discovered the White 
House had figured in the postponement, 
another blunder soon followed. Chairman 
Armstrong declined to answer questions about 
the incident from a Senate subcommittee on 
the grounds that the questions were an in- 
vasion of the Executive branch by Congress. 
This attitude created such a strong impression 
that something improper was being concealed 
that Armstrong was instructed to answer. 
Meanwhile, Memphis was completing the plan 
that gave the President an opportunity to 
cancel the troublesome Dixon-Yates contract 
and still maintain the position that induced 
him to order it to be drawn up. When Mem- 
phis informed the TVA late in June it was 
going to build its own plant, the President 
ordered a review of the capacity of Memphis 
to complete the projected plant. 

This step produced a fourth mistake the 
use by the Attorney General of the FBI, 
known only to the public as concerned with 
heinous crime, to do the checking. This en- 
abled the critics of the contract to cry "out- 
rage." The President's order to cancel the 
contract on July 11, 1955, quickly followed 
assurances by the mayor of Memphis. The 
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President's cancellation of the contract did 
not end the controversy. The AEC counsel, 
reversing his original position, held in mid- 
December that the Government was not liable 
for several million dollars in expenses incurred 
by Dixon-Yates. The whole issue was destined 
to be reviewed in the courts. 

Soon after the Supreme Court's 1954 
decision declaring school segregation uncon- 
stitutional, groups were formed in 1955 in 
several Southern states to rally public opinion 
against the acceptance of the court's decision 
and to explore means of thwarting its imple- 
mentation. Of these groups the White Citizens 
Council in Mississippi was the most militant. 
These groups endorsed a strategy of "inter- 
position," by which the state could interpose 
itself between its citizens and the Federal 
Government to protect citizens from inequi- 
ties perpetrated by the Government. 

The civil rights issue was dramatically 
brought before the nation by an event that 
took place in Mississippi. Sumner, Miss, 
(population: 550), the county seat of 
Tallahatchie County, epitomizes the way of 
life and racial attitudes evoked by the words 
"deep South." 

In this environment highly conscious of 
racial tensions, the case of Emmett Till was 
in the classic pattern. A 14-year-old Negro 
boy from Chicago, visiting his great-uncle 
Moses Wright, a field hand, had "wolf- 
whistled" on August 24 at Carolyn Bryant, 
21-year-old wife of Roy Bryant, 24, a country 
storekeeper. Four days later, on August 28, 
just before dawn, Bryant and his half-brother, 
J. W. Milam, were said to have taken Emmett 
from his uncle's cabin. On August 31, a body 
identified as Till's, trussed and weighted, with 
a bullet hole in the head, was taken from the 
Tallahatchie River. Bryant and Milam said 
they had taken Till from the cabin but had 
released him unharmed. A grand jury indicted 
them on charges of murder and kidnaping. 
They were tried on the murder charge in Sum- 
ner and found not guilty. 

Nevertheless, civil rights made strong gains 
in 1955. The principal development of the 
year was the defense of due process and equal 
treatment under the law by the Federal 
courts. Judicial decisions limited the State De- 
partment's power to deny passports to citizens 
and continued to break through barriers of 
discrimination and segregation in education 
and places of public accommodation. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruled dur- 
ing the year that racial segregation on inter- 
state trains and buses, and in station wait- 



ing-rooms serving their passengers, was illegal. 

A terse medical bulletin from Denver late 
in September, stating that the President had 
had a "mild coronary thrombosis," trans- 
formed the Republican party from a political 
organization glowing with optimism in the 
early part of 1955 to an organization facing 
uncertainty at the close of the year. The pre- 
vailing view among political experts was that 
if the Republicans had "Ike, peace, and pros- 
perity" they could give the Democrats "issues" 
and still win the 1956 national election hands 
down. If the Republicans did not have Eisen- 
hower, not even peace and prosperity would 
be enough to save them from losing the White 
House. The strategy of the men who managed 
the Eisenhower nomination in 1952 was to 
encourage the President to delay his decision 
at least until March 1956, and later if pos- 
sible. Their objective was twofold. First, they 
wanted to give the President plenty of time 
to test his strength under a nearly full load, 
in the hope that if he stood up well he would 
agree to run. Second, in the event that the 
President decided against running, they could 
make good use of the delaying action to give 
the man they agreed on a head start. 

The Democrats, of course, were busy multi- 
plying the problems of the Republicans by 
pressing hard on important issues. The Demo- 
crats regarded the farm question as the Re- 
publicans' tenderest spot. The Democrats hit 
hard also on foreign economic aid, charging 
that the Republicans were not using this 
weapon to the fullest to combat the Soviet 
economic aid offensive in the Middle East 
and southeastern Asia. 

During 1955, as in every year since the 
Eisenhower landslide in 1952, the Demo- 
cratic party made substantial gains at the 
polls. As a result of President Eisenhower's 
sudden heart attack in September, the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination, which had 
appeared to be a sacrificial honor, immediately 
seemed to be a prize within grasp ; therefore, 
the latter part of 1955 was filled with unprec- 
edented and enthusiastic political activity. 
The elections in 1955 gave the Democrats a 
direct, though fragmentary, reading of the 
mind of the electorate, and the results of a 
sprinkling of state and local elections gave 
them cause for additional optimism. In 104 
mayoralty elections in normally Republican 
Indiana, the Democrats went in with 30 
mayors and came out with 73, including that 
of the major city of Indianapolis. In Phila- 
delphia they retained the mayoralty by a 
landslide, despite a message from President 
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Eisenhower backing the Republican candi- 
date. 

In an unexpectedly early move, Adlai 
Stevenson, who had been defeated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the 1952 race, made a 
formal announcement of his willingness to be- 
come the Democratic Presidential nominee a 
second time. Senator Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee and New York's Governor Averell 
Harriman loomed prominently among other 
Democratic Presidential hopefuls. 

On Dec. 4, 1955, in Now York City, in an 
armory on 34th Street and Park Avenue, the 
newly merged American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
representing 15 million U.S. workers, met in 
its first convention. The AFL-CIO brought 
together after a 20-year division the AFL with 
its 10 million members and 109 unions and 
the CIO with its 5 million members and 32 
unions. Meany became the first president of 
the new body and Reuther the head of its 
biggest subdivision, the Industrial Union De- 
partment, consisting of 66 unions (35 AFL, 
31 CIO) organized on factory- wide as op- 
posed to craft lines. 

Early in 1955, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service (FMCS), which handles 
labor disputes for the government, warned 
its representatives across the country that 
labor-management turbulence might lie 
ahead The 5-year contracts negotiated in the 
auto industry in 1950 had to be renegotiated, 
and the United Auto Workers' insistence on a 
guaranteed annual wage could lead to trouble 
which would engulf not only the auto in- 
dustry but also the entire economy. 

The dire forecasts came true in only a few 
scattered places, principally Westinghouse 
Electric, whose plants were shut down by a 
long and bitter strike during the closing 
montite of the year. 

In the auto industry, negotiations that went 
on largely without the pressure of strike 
threats at the bargaining table led to a 
modified form of guaranteed wage, the sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits plan. 
Within weeks, this historic new form of 
guarantee spread through the three major 
auto producers, the smaller manufacturers, 
and the major suppliers. By the end of the 
year, more than a million workers, mostly in 
the auto industry, had been brought under 
similar coverage. In only a lew instances were 
strikes involved in the settlements. 

In the steel industry, negotiations were 
limited to wages. The United Steel Workers 
demanded a raise that would exceed the esti- 



mated 20-cent-an-hour "package" won by the 
United Auto Workers. It bargained long and 
hard before settling for a straight 11.5-cent- 
an-hour raise, plus an additional half-cent in- 
crease in the increment between steel mill jobs, 
for an average 15 cents an hour. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. USAF now 
has more than 124 wings of the 137-wing goal. 
All fighters and medium bombers are jets, 
and the conversion of heavy bombers to jets 
has commenced Mobilization requirement for 
Reserve forces to support the 137-wing Air 
Force is for 51 combat wings, plus other sup- 
port units. Twenty-seven wings mostly 
fighter-interceptorsare for the Air National 
Guard. The remaining 24 are for the Air 
Force Reserve and are made up of 9 fighter- 
bomber wings, two tactical bomber wings, and 
13 troop-carrier wings On July 11, 1955, the 
U.S. Air-Force Academy was formally dedi- 
cated and its first class was sworn in. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE. See DEFENSE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. See 
NAVAL PROGRESS. 

UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION. 
On Sept. 16, 1955 the Universal Copyright 
Convention came into force. The following 
12 States are bound by the provisions of the 
Convention as of Sept. 16, 1955: Andorra; 
Cambodia; Chile; Costa Rica; German Fed- 
eral Republic; Haiti; Israel; Laos; Monaco; 
Pakistan; Spain; and the United States. As 
of Dec. 31, 1955, 5 additional States had 
joined the Convention. Following is the list 
of such States: France; Holy See; Luxem- 
bourg; Philippines; and Switzerland. Further 
ratifications and accessions are expected since 
a number of countries have either initiated 
the necessary Parliamentary procedures or 
have undertaken preliminary studies. 

The Interim Copyright Committee was set 
up by the Director General of Unesco; it met 
for the second and last time from Oct. 17-21, 
1955, in order to assist the Director General 
in setting up the Intergovernmental Copyright 
Committee. The following experts formed 
the Committee: Plinio Bolla, Switzerland; 
German Fernandez del Castillo, Mexico ; Ar- 
thur Fisher, United States; J. L. Girling, 
United Kingdom; Antonio Pennetta, Italy; 
Henry Puget, France. 

The Committee took note of the entry into 
force of the Convention and the number of 
ratifications and accessions deposited. It pre- 
pared a draft Agenda and the draft Rules of 
Procedure for the first session of the Inter- 
governmental Copyright Committee. The 
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committee recommended to the Director Gen- 
eral to convene the first session of the Inter- 
governmental Copyright Committee in late 
spring or early summer 1956. 

URANIUM. For security reasons the pro- 
duction figures for uranium released by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission relate only 
to non-enemy uses. The total for such uses 
in 1954 was 2,520 Ib. of contained UaOs (2,581 
Ib. in 1953, and 4,901 Ib. in 1952). 

URUGUAY. A republic of central South 
America. Area: 72,172 sq. mi. Pop. (1953 
est.): 2,525,000. Chief cities: Montevideo 
(capital), 850,000 inhabitants; Paysandu, 50,- 
000; Salto, 48,000. 

Production. Uruguay is mainly a pastoral 
country 60 percent of the land being devoted 
to the stock-raising industry, 20 percent to 
mixed farming and ranches, and 7 percent to 
agriculture. In 1954 imports were valued at 
U.S.$274.S million (U.S.$129.3 million for the 
first 7 months of 1955) ; exports, U.S.$249 mil- 
lion (U.S. $100.2 million for the first 7 months 
of 1955). The chief imports were raw ma- 
terials, fuel and lubricants, foodstuffs, gold, 
construction materials, machinery, and motor 
vehicles. Export products included meat and 
meat products, wool, leather, hides, agricul- 
tural products, and live animals. 

Government. Budget estimates (1954): 
revenue and expenditure balanced at 463 mil- 
lion gold pesos (1 gold peso equals U.S. 1.03). 
A plural executive system consisting of a 
council of 9 members, 6 from the majority 
party and 3 from the leading minority party, 
has been in effect since March of 1952. The 
General Assembly comprises the Senate (31 
members) and the Chamber of Deputies (99 
members), elected from the 19 departments. 
There is universal and compulsory suffrage for 
all literate adults. Luis Batlle Berres was 
inaugurated as President of the Council on 
Mar. 1, 1955, 

Events, 1955. The economic health of the 
nation has been failing over a period of years. 
Government subsidies on wheat have encour- 
aged overproduction of this crop to such a 
degree that cattle herds have decreased sig- 
nificantly. The cattle shortage became so 
acute that the private meat-packing plants 
were forced to suspend operations during late 
1954. Even after reopening in July 1955, the 
slaughtering was held to a minimum by con- 
tinuing shortages. 

Another result of the overproduction of 
wheat was the problem of finding a market 
for the surplus. Fortunately, a market devel- 
oped in time, as Brazil purchased most of the 



year-old wheat. A secondary effect of the 
wheat and beef situation developed in August. 
In protest against the inactivity in meat-pack- 
ing plants, a group of union leaders went on a 
hunger-strike. 

Uruguay's council government, initiated in 
1952, entered its first regularly elected 4-year 
term on March 1. Many were concerned over 
the future of the Swiss-like form of govern- 
ment, and it was believed by some that Luis 
Batlle Berres, president of the national coun- 
cil of Government for the first 12 months, 
favored drastic changes in the system. Some 
suspected that he would attempt to bring 
about a return to the pre-1952 conventional 
form of democracy. However, the council was 
still functioning without change as the year 
drew to a close. 

President Batlle Berres accepted an invita- 
tion to visit the United States and was greeted 
by high U.S. officials upon his arrival in 
Washington, D.C., on December 5. The stated 
reason for the visit was to plead for the lifting 
of trade barriers, specifically the U.S. tariff on 
Uruguayan wool. 

UTAH. A mountain State. Area: 84,990 sq. 
mi. Pop. (1950 census): 688,862. Chief citic.s 
(1950 census): Salt Lake City (capital), 182,- 
121; Ogden, 57,112; Provo, 28,937; Logan, 
16,832. Nickname, The Beehive State. Motto, 
Industry. Flower, Scgo Lily. Tree, Blur 
Spruce. Bird, Seagull. Song, Utah, We Love 
Thee. Entered the Union, Jan. 4, 1896. See 
EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Juno 
30, 1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $88,197,000; general expenditure, 
$90,135,000. 

Legislation. The Utah legislature met in 
regular session from January 10 to March 10, 
and in special session on April 23. Total ap- 
propriations for all funds for the biennium 
were $71,500,000, including a general fund 
appropriation of $48 million. The legislature 
required that in planning and constructing 
roads there be cooperation with other State 
agencies, and city and county officials. A gas 
and oil conservation act was adopted. This 
session reapportioned the legislature. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, J. Bracken Lee; 
Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of State, 
Lament F. Toronto ; Attorney General, Rich- 
ard Callister; State Treasurer, Sid Lam- 
bourne; State Auditor, Sherman J. Preece. 

VANADIUM. Publication of vanadium sta- 
tistics suspended for security reasons in 1948 
was resumed by the U.S. Bureau of Mines in 
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1954. World production of vanadium in 1954 
was 5,766 short tons compared with 5,596 in 
1953. The chief producers outside of the 
United States are Peru and South-West 
Africa. They produced in 1954, 195 and 633 
tons respectively. The United States produced 
4,930 tons in 1954 (4,643 in 1953). 

VATICAN CITY. The State of Vatican City 
(Stato delta Cittd del Vaticano, abbreviated 
SCV) came into existence on Feb. 11, 1929, as 
a result of the Lateran Treaties between Pope 
Pius XI and the Kingdom of Italy. It is the 
smallest sovereign state in the world (slightly 
less than 109 acres), and is entirely sur- 
rounded by the city of Rome. Population is 
about 1,000. The "city" consists principally 
of the Basilica of St. Peter and the adjoining 
Vatican palaces. The Pope maintains normal 
diplomatic relations with 44 nations, which 
also maintain embassies or legations accredited 
to the Holy See. 

Events, 1955. During the first two months 
of 1955, Pope Pius XII was convalescing from 
his collapse of the previous December. On 
Wednesday, March 2, he celebrated a double 
anniversary: his 79th birthday and the 16th 
anniversary of his election to the papacy 
(March 2, 1939). By June the Pope hati re- 
covered his normal strength and resumed the 
practice of addressing large audiences. 

Three major addresses this year were all 
concerned with urgent appeals for peace. The 
delayed Christmas message of 1954 was pub- 
lished not spoken on January 3, calling for 
an abatement of the "cold war" and for "a 
bridge of truth" to be built between East and 
West. The traditional Easter message to the 
world praised the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and appealed for "progressive disarma- 
ment." In his 17th annual Christmas message, 
December 24, the Pope pleaded with the in- 
terested nations to suspend further experi- 
mentation with atomic bombs and to ban 
their future use. 

Two important changes in liturgical practice 
were announced. The daily recitation of the 
breviary on the part of priests was somewhat 
simplified. At the end of November, a docu- 
ment ordered a restoration of the ancient ob- 
servances of Holy Week. The chief result will 
be to transfer the services of Holy Thursday, 
Good Friday, and Holy Saturday, from the 
morning to the evening. 

Two cardinals died during the year: Arch- 
bishop de Jonghc of Utrecht, Netherlands, 
and Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop 
of Vienna. This leaves eight vacancies in the 
70-member college of cardinals. It is expected 



that a consistory will be held this year to 
name new cardinals. 

VENEZUELA. A South American republic. 
Area: 352,143 sq. mi. Population (1955 est.) : 
5,774,000. Chief cities (with 1950 census): 
Caracas (capital), 487,903 (metropolitan area, 
695,095), Maracaibo 232,488, Barquisimcto 
105,080. 

Production. One-fifth of the population is 
engaged in agriculture of which coffee, cocoa, 
wheat, rice, and tobacco are the chief prod- 
ucts. The petroleum industry is the most im- 
portant: output of crude petroleum in 1955 
was 115,421,000 metric tons. In 1954, the 
value of exports was 5,661 million bolivares; 
imports 2,746 million bolivares. Venezuela is 
the world's largest petroleum exporter. Coffee, 
gold, and cocoa are also shipped. Principal im- 
ports are machinery, textiles, and foodstuffs. 

Government. Revenue 1954-55 (10 months): 
2,441 million bolivares; expenditure (10 
months): 2,344 million bolivares. (3.35 boli- 
vares equal U.S. $1.00.) Venezuela consists of 
20 states, 2 territories, and a federal district. 
Congress is composed of a Senate of 42 mem- 
bers and a Chamber of Deputies of 104 mem- 
bers. President: Col. Marcos Perez Jimenez. 

Events, 1955. Venezuela continued its wave 
of economic prosperity at such a high level 
that many citizens remained apathetic to the 
dictatorship under which they live. Oil re- 
mained the nation's most important commod- 
ity, representing 90 percent of total exports 
and its production reached a record high this 
year due to increased demand and improved 
methods. 

Government proceeds from the oil industry 
have given the country one of the highest 
standards of living in Latin America. Exten- 
sive public works were continued during 
1955 with large spending on housing, schools, 
hospitals, and highways. Despite large ex- 
penditures, the federal government estimated 
a surplus of $100 million in 1955. 

Although the Central American bootleneck 
of the Pan -American highway still exists, con- 
struction of South American sections of the 
road continues. The Neiv York Times reported 
in April that a 600-mile stretch of the high- 
way was nearing completion in Venezuela, 
from San Antonio, near the Colombian border, 
to Caracas. 

VERMICULITE. According to estimates 
compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, world 
production of vermiculite in 1954 was 242,- 
500 short tons. In 1954 about 80 percent of 
the world total was produced by the United 
States, 19 percent by the Union of South 
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Africa, and minor quantities by Japan and 
Kenya. Sales in the United States of ver- 
mkulite, used extensively in home insulation, 
reached 195,538 short tons in 1954 compared 
with 189,535 tons in 1953. 

VERMONT. A New England State. Area: 
0,564 sq.mi. Population (1950 census): 377,- 
747. Chief cities (1950 census): Montpeiier 
(capital), 8,599; Burlington, 33,155; Rutland, 
17,659. Nickname, The Green Mountain State. 
Motto, Freedom and Unity. Flower, Red 
Clover. Bird, Hermit Thrush. Song, Hail, Ver- 
mont. Entered the Union, Mar. 4, 1791. See 
EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $39,584,000; general expenditure, 
$40,153,000. 

Legislation. The Vermont legislature met in 
regular session from January 5 to June 11. 
A record budget was adopted for the biennium 
including $42.5 million from the general fund. 
General rate increases of one third in all per- 
sonal income tax brackets were approved, the 
corporate franchise levies were raised 25 
percent. The collateral inheritance tax was 
doubled, and the gasoline tax was increased 
0.5 cent to 5.5 cents a gallon. A bond issue 
of $12 million for highways was approved 
along with one of $1.5 million for armory and 
other construction. The New England Higher 
Education Compact was ratified. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Joseph B. John- 
son; Lieut. Governor, Mrs. Consuelo N. Bai- 
ley; Secretary of State, Howard E.Armstrong; 
Attorney General, Robert T. Stafford; State 
Treasurer, George H. Amidon; State Auditor, 
David V. Anderson, 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. An inde- 
pendent agency of the Federal Government, 
the Veterans Administration was created in 
1930 to administer benefits provided by law 
for veterans and their dependents. During 
1955, the total number of veterans rose to 
over 22 million, due entirely to the influx of 
young Korea veterans into civilian life. 

Veteran? Training. Veterans' enrolments 
under the 3-year-old Korean GI Bill surpassed 
700,000 at the end of 1955 a 30 percent in- 
crease over the 538,000 veterans enroled a 
year previous, and almost triple the number 
of veterans in training two years before. Of 
the 700,000, more than 400,000 were enroled 
in colleges and universities; 200,000 in schools 
below the college level; and the remainder 
were in on-the-job and on-the-farm training 
courses. Cumulatively, 1.3 million veterans 



one out of every four who served during the 
Korean conflict period received Korean GI 
Bill training during the past three years. More 
than half enroled in schools of higher learn- 
ing. 

Veterans' enrolments under the World War 
II GI Bill during 1955 dropped from 174,000 
to 85,000. Practically all veterans still in train- 
ing had started their courses before the GI Bill 
cut-off date of July 25, 1951. During the past 
11 years, half of all World War II veterans, or 
7.8 million had enroled for training under the 
GI Bill some 2.2 million in college; 3.5 mil- 
lion in below-college-level schools; 1.4 million 
in on-the-job and 700,000 in on-the-farm 
training. By the end of 1955, a total of 610,000 
World War II and Korea veterans had re- 
ceived training 40 percent for top-level pro- 
fessional and managerial jobs; 30 percent for 
trade and industry ; and 15 percent in farming. 
Special rehabilitation training is available also 
to disabled World War II and Korea veter- 
ans, if they need it. 

GI Loans. More than 650,000 World War II 
and Korea veterans received GI home loans 
totaling over $7,000 million during 1955. This 
was 58 percent above the 1954 volume of 411,- 
000 loans, and 20 percent over the record year 
of 1947, when VA guaranteed 542,000 loans. 

By the end of 1955, veterans had repaid in 
full 790,000 home loans, or nearly one out of 
every five guaranteed. VA has had to pay 
claims to lenders on only 24,200 defaulted 
home loans one-half of one percent of the 
total number of loans guaranteed. 

During 1955, about 1,800 GI farm loans 
were guaranteed for veterans, bringing the 12- 
year total to nearly 69,000 with an original 
principal amount of $270 million. Business 
loans for veterans during 1955 totaled about 
6,000, bringing the cumulative figure to nearly 
224,000 with a principal amount of $610 mil- 
lion. 

Compensation and Pensions. Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities resulting either 
from wartime or peacetime service may qual- 
ify for monthly compensation payments from 
VA. Pensions may be paid to veterans ol 
World War I or II or the Korean conflict who 
are permanently and totally disabled for rea- 
sons not traceable to their service. However, 
their annual incomes may not exceed $1,400 if 
they are single, or $2,700 if married or with a 
minor child. 

By the end of 1955, more than 2.7 million 
disabled veterans were on VA's compensation 
and pension rolls. Included were one Civil 
War veteran; 176 veterans of the Indiar 
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Wars; 56,000 Spanish-American War veter- 
ans ; 742,000 veterans of World War I ; 1,672,- 
000 World War II veterans; 172,000 veterans 
of the Korean conflict period, and 64,000 vet- 
erans of the peacetime military establishment. 
Disability compensation rates range from $17 
to $181 a month, depending OR the degree of 
disability. 

VA Medicine. By the close of 19S5, VA was 
operating 173 hospitals for the treatment of 
ill and disabled veterans and was utilizing 
some beds in non-VA hospitals, on a contract 
basis. VA's average daily patient load was 
about 111,000 veterans 108,000 in VA hos- 
pitals and 3,000 in non-VA hospitals. About 
half of all veteran-patients were undergoing 
treatment for mental illnesses. 

Veterans of all wars, as well as those who 
served during the Korean conflict period, are 
entitled to VA hospital care under the follow- 
ing priority system: first, those suffering from 
injuries or diseases incurred in or aggravated 
by their military service; second, veterans 
who state under oath that they are unable to 
pay for private treatment for non-service-con- 
nected ailments. Veterans in the second cate- 
gory must file with VA a financial statement 
of their assets and liabilities and must waft for 
a bed to become available. 

During 1955 VA adopted a new program of 
all-out specialized treatment for long-term 
veteran-patients some in the hospital for 20 
years or more to promote their recovery, or, 
at least, to prevent regression. In the field of 
tuberculosis, VA developed a simple question- 
and-answer test for veterans entering the hos- 
pital, to determine which ones would have a 
tendency to leave the hospital against medical 
advice before their medical treatment is com- 
plete a major problem in all TB hospitals. 
The new tests are expected to contribute to its 
solution, by enabling VA to give these veter- 
ans special care. 

During the year, a new hospital-community 
program, "Planning for the Patient's Dis- 
charge," was put in opertaion in a number of 
VA hospitals. Under the program, VA staff 
members and community health and welfare 
organizations work together to help former 
veteran-patients make the best possible ad- 
justment to normal life away from the hos- 
pital. 

GI Insurance. VA administers three pro- 
grams of insurance for veterans. At the end of 
1955, nearly 5.6 million World War II veter- 
ans were carrying National Service Life In- 
surance; 394,000 World War I veterans, U.S. 
Government Life Insurance; and 446,000 Ko- 



rea veterans special forms of non-participating; 
Korean GI insurance policies. 

President's Proclamation. A Presidential 
proclamation established Jan. 31, 1955, as the 
last day on which veterans could build up eli- 
gibility for Korea veterans' wartime benefits. 
Those who enter military service for the first 
time after Jan. 31, 1955, are not eligible for 
benefits such as GI training, GI loans, disabil- 
ity pensions and others. They do, however, 
have the right to certain peacetime veterans' 
benefits: GI insurance, compensation at peace- 
time rates (80 percent of the wartime scale), 
and VA hospitalization, if they meet certain 
qualifications. 

Other VA Benefits. VA administers a num- 
ber of other benefits for veterans. Among 
them are a program of housing grants for 
seriously disabled veterans; automobiles for 
other veterans with certain handicaps; a 
guardianship program; and a contact service 
to advise veterans and their families of their 
rights and benefits. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. An organization founded 
in 1899. Membership is open to American male 
citizens who have been awarded a campaign 
medal or badge for service in the armed forces 
of the United States on foreign soil or in hos- 
tile waters. The membership: 1,300,000. Com- 
mander-in-Chief : Timothy J. Murphy. Publi- 
cation: Vf.W. Magazine. Headquarters; 
V.F.W. Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. The 
57th National Encampment was scheduled to 
be held in Dallas, Texas, Aug. 12-17, 1956. 

VIETNAM. Situated in southeastern Asia, 
Vietnam borders on the Gulf of Tonkin and 
the South China Sea. Area: 127,300 sq.rni. Re- 
cent estimates put the total population at 
about 25 million. Since 1954, when the Geneva 
Conference ended the Franco- Vietnamese war, 
the country has been divided roughly in half, 
at the 17th Parallel. The population of South 
Vietnam is estimated at 11 to 12 million, and 
includes some 1 million Chinese inhabitants. 
Saigon is the capital of South Vietnam ; Hanoi 
is the capital of North Vietnam. 

Production. Rice is the principal crop ; more 
than half the country's rice-producing area is 
in the Mekong river delta in South Vietnam. 
After the end of the war, in mid-1954, inse- 
curity in the south and the movement of refu- 
gees southward across the 17th Parallel ham- 
pered full production in South Vietnam. Rice 
production figures for the entire country can- 
not be given because the amount grown in the 
north is not known. Exports of rice in 1954, 
however, were 175,000 metric tons as com- 
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pared with 101,000 in 1953. Rubber produc- 
tion, which is limited to South Vietnam, was 
51,000 tons in 1954. In the north are mineral 
resources, including anthracite coal (878,000 
tons for the first 11 months of 1954), tin, iron 
ore, and phosphates. 

Imports were valued at 11,347 million pias- 
tres and exports at 1,971 million in 1954. 

Government. In South Vietnam the official 
value of the piastre is U.S.$.02857. Vietnam, 
under the terms of the accords reached at 
Geneva, is provisionally divided between two 
governments. North of the 17th Parallel, the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, described 
popularly as the Viet Minh and under Com- 
munist control, is in authority. President: Ho 
Chi Minh. The only Vietnamese regime which 
France recognizes de jure (and which the 
United States recognizes at all) is that south 
of the 17th Parallel. Ngo Dinh Diem is now 
President and Chief of State. 

Events, 1955. The major preoccupation of 
political leaders in North and South Vietnam 
were the elections agreed to in 1954 by the 
Geneva Conference, which were supposed to 
be held in July 1956 in order to unify Viet- 
nam. Both Vietnamese governments accepted 
the principle of the fundamental unity of Viet- 
nam, but each was primarily concerned to 
ensure its own survival and its ultimate vic- 
tory over the other. The ten-year-old Com- 
munist government in densely populated 
North Vietnam was anxious to reopen trade 
and cultural relations with South Vietnam; 
to start discussions with the Diem regime 
which, under the Geneva agreements, were to 
begin in July 1955 in order to prepare for the 
elections; and to hold the elections them- 
sdves the following year as scheduled. 

To all of this the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment which, having only recently received 
its independence from France, was just begin- 
ning to establish its authority over the south 
said no. It based its refusal on two facts: 
(1) it had not signed the Geneva accords and 
therefore could not be held bound by the 
stipulation on elections; and (2) the Viet 
Minh had no intention of relaxing its totali- 
tarian regime to allow elections to proceed in 
the atmosphere of freedom prescribed at 
Geneva. 

During 1955 Ho Chi Minh visited Peking 
and Moscow where he signed economic and 
friendship agreements. The Viet Minh also 
signed a small trade agreement with France, 
amounting to 1,000 million francs. It contin- 
ued to maintain its close links with the Pathet 
Lao dissident movement in Laos, which was 



believed to be directed by the Viet Minh, and 
with certain dissident elements in Cambodia. 

In May the French army evacuated the 
Haiphong area, completing its withdrawal 
from the north, which it had begun the previ- 
ous year. The flow of refugees from the north 
into South Vietnam, which was to have ended 
in May, was allowed to continue for two more 
months. By that time, despite Viet Minh ob- 
structive tactics, about 900,000 refugees, most- 
ly Catholics, had come south and 4,250 had 
chosen to go in the other direction. 

In the north, the various and well disci- 
plined political organizations operating under 
the Communist regime were organized into a 
new Fatherland Front which claimed also to 
include representatives from the south, and 
was directed at undermining the southern gov- 
ernment. Its declared objective was that na- 
tionwide elections be held. However, while the 
Viet Minh spared no effort to infiltrate the 
south, it gave opponents of the Diem govern- 
ment in South Vietnam to understand that it 
would be willing to accept the postponement 
of the elections in exchange for economic and 
cultural relations with South Vietnam and the 
end of American influence there. 

These overtures to adversaries of the south- 
ern regime did not alter Ngo Dinh Dicm's 
determination not to make any concessions to 
the Viet Minh. In fact, during 1955 Diem paid 
less attention to the very real problem of 
Viet Minh infiltration in the south than he did 
to the question of his relations with France 
and the United States and with his nationalist 
opponents in the south. 

Following the agreements granting full eco- 
nomic independence to South Vietnam (and 
to Cambodia and Laos the other two Asso- 
ciated States of what had formerly been 
French Indochina) signed in December 1954, 
South Vietnam signed a new monetary and 
preferential trade accord with France in 
March. In October South Vietnam announced 
that this agreement would not be renewed at 
the end of the year (the date of expiration was 
later postponed to February 1956). It tried in 
vain to persuade the French to break off their 
relations with North Vietnam by giving Paris 
to understand that the fate of Franco-South 
Vietnamese relations would depend upon the 
nature of French policies toward the north. 

At home, 1955 witnessed Ngo Dinh Diem's 
victory over various nationalist groups. Dur- 
ing the first four months of the year, his fail- 
ure to act, to deal with the challenge to his 
regime presented by the feudal sects the 
Binh Xuyen, the Cao Dai, and the Hoa Ha^ 
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brought the south to the verge of chaos. 
Bao Dai, the Chief of State, who had ap- 
pointed Diem Prime Minister the previous 
year, made no effort to improve the situation. 
Faced with the imminent collapse of his gov- 
ernment, Diem was forced into action late in 
April. He sent the army against the Binh 
Xuyen, a small gangster sect which controlled 
the Saigon police, and drove it from the city. 
He also sent the army against the larger and 
more powerful Hoa Hao, with less decisive 
results. 

Then, on October 23, Diem held a referen- 
dum in which the South Vietnamese popula- 
tion, by a vote of 5,721,735 to 63,017, chose 
Ngo Dinh Diem as Chief of State in place of 
Bao Dai. On October 26 Diem proclaimed a 
republic in South Vietnam with himself as 
President. He repeated earlier promises to in- 
stall a democratic regime. But at the same 
time he continued to forbid all opposition to 
and criticism of his policies. He sanctioned the 
efforts of his associates to consolidate his rule 
by using totalitarian methods similar to those 
of the Viet Minh, including the establishment 
of a government-sponsored political party; all 
other political organizations were silenced in 
South Vietnam. The political situation in the 
south remained precarious. Economic prob- 
lem? were largely neglected by the govern- 
ment, despite its promises of much-needed 
agrarian reform. 

VIRGINIA. A south Atlantic State. Area: 
39,809 sqmi. Population (1950 census): 3,- 
318,680. Chief cities (1950 census) : Richmond 
(capital) 230,310; Norfolk, 213,513; Roa- 
noke, 91,921. Nickname, The Old Dominion. 
Motto. Sir Semper Tyrannis (Thus Ever to 
Tyrants). Flower, Dogwood. Bird, Cardinal. 
Song, Carry Me Bark to Old Virginia. En- 
tered the Union, June 25, 1788. See EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $274,040,000; general expenditure, $294,- 
086,000. 

Elections. Virginia State elections were held 
during 1955 to elect members of the House of 
Delegates and the Senate. 

Legislation. The Virginia legislature met in 
special session from November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3 to consider the report of the Virginia 
Commission on Public Education. 

The legislature referred to popular referen- 
dum a proposition to call a constitutional 
convention to consider an amendment allow- 
ing public funds to be given to private non- 
sectarian schools. 



Officers, 1955. Governor, Thomas B. Stan- 
ley; Lieut. Governor, A. E. S. Stephens; Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, Martha B. 
Conway; Attorney General, J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr. ; State Treasurer, Jesse W. Dillon ; 
Auditor of Public Accounts, J. Gordon Ben- 
nett. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, U.S. Formerly the Dan- 
ish West Indies, about 40 miles due east of 
Puerto Rico, this insular possession was pur- 
chased in 1917 by the United States from 
Denmark for $25 million. Of the 50 small 
islands in the Virgin Islands group, only the 
three largest, St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John, are inhabited. Area: 132 sq.mi. Popula- 
tion (1954 cst.): 24,000. Capital: Charlotte 
Amalie (on the island of St. Thomas) ; popu- 
lation: 11,463 in 1950. 

Defense and Development. The islands are 
the most eastern outpost of the United States 
and are so situated as to furnish protection 
both to the holdings of the United States in 
the Caribbean and to the Panama Canal. The 
fine harbor of Charlotte Amalie provides shel- 
ter for as many as 23 warships at one time. 
Defenses constructed in this region during the 
past few years serve primarily to bulwark the 
great naval, military, and air bases in Puerto 
Rico. There is an Army air-base in St. Croix 
and a submarine base in St. Thomas. 

Production and Trade. The population is 
dependent on agriculture. Sugar cultivation 
and cattle raising are the chief occupation*. 
The production of rum and bay rum is the 
only industry, other than handicrafts. St. 
Thomas is the leading port where fuel bunker- 
ing is carried on. In 1953, imports were val- 
ued at U.S.$14.9 million; exports, U.S $3 3 
million. 

Government. Actual revenue for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, was $1.9 million; actual 
expenditure, $2.7 million. The revenue is de- 
rived from local sources (customs, income tax, 
real and personal property tax, trade tax, and 
pilotage fees). The annual deficit is met by 
Congressional appropriations. The Virgin Is- 
lands have the status of an organized but un- 
incorporated territory of the United States. 
During the first 14 years of United States con- 
trol, the islands had a Naval government. 
There arc two municipalities, each with a Mu- 
nicipal Council, which when called in joint 
session constitute the Legislative Assembly of 
the Virgin Islands. The governor is appointed 
by the President and holds office at his pleas- 
ure. Governor: Walter Gordon. 

VITAL STATISTICS. An estimated 4,041,- 
000 registered births occurred in 1955 accord- 
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ing to the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The birth rate for the year was 24.6 
per 1,000 of the population, a gain of 0.5 per- 
cent over the 4,021,000 registered births (25 
per 1,000) for the year 1954. Taking into ac- 
count unregistered births it is estimated that 
there was a total of 4,091,000 for the year 
1955 (24.9 per 1,000) as compared with 4,- 
076,000 (25.3 per 1,000) for the year 1954. 



U.S. BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 1955 
State Births 



Deaths 



Maine 


21,747 


10,077 


New Hampshire . 


12,355 


6,588 


Vermont 


9,370 


4,264 


Massnchusetts 


* 




Rhode Island 


19,175 


8,578 


Connecticut 


51,167 


21,539 


Nwr York 


344,683 


165,549 


New Jersey 


116,470 


52,945 


Pennsylvania ... 


238,548 


112,912 


Ohio 


. 221,496 


84,115 


Indiana 


108,014 


41,503 


Illinois 


. . 216,016 


93,993 


Michigan 


. 194,405 


62,992 


Wisconsin 


91,837 


35,235 


Minnesota 


. . 80,170 


29,025 


Iowa . . . 


64,501 


26,917 


Missouri , 


96,927 


44,468 


North Dakota 


17,473 


5,198 


South Dakota 


18,813 


5,918 


Nebraska 


33,796 


13,172 


Kansas 


50,968 


18,969 


Delaware 


10,198 


3,854 


Maryland . ... 


63,540 


24,323 


District of Columbia . . . 


31,248 


9,156 


Virginia 


89,807 


30,038 


Wet Virginia 


45,348 


16,807 


North Carolina 


115,620 


32,564 


South Carolina 


62,746 


17,795 


Georgia . . 


101,153 


30,879 


Florida 


89,149 


34,872 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


75,030 
86,724 


27,250 
30,400 


Alabama 


81,809 


26,377 


Mississippi 


66.413 


19,424 


Arkansas 


. . 42,186 


14,995 


Louisiana 


84,815 


24,227 


Oklahoma 


53,114 


19,288 


Texas 


... 237,715 


65,048 


Montana 


17,202 


6,192 


Idaho 


16,711 


4,838 


Wyoming 


8,462 


2,536 


Colorado 


41,009 


13,688 


New Mexico 


25,915 


5,696 


Arizona 


28,159 


7,961 


Utah 


25,071 


5,383 


Nevada 


6,213 


2,175 


Washington 


64,682 


24,557 


Oregon 


38,346 


15,266 


California 


. 310,862 


113,847 



* Data not available. 

An estimated 1,524,000 marriages occurred 
during 1955. This was higher than the figure 
for 1954 but lower than that for 1953. The 
provisional rate was 9.3 per 1,000 population. 
In city areas with populations of 100,000 or 
more there was a slight increase in the num- 



ber of marriage licenses in 1955 compared 
with 1954. 

In the United States during 1955 the num- 
ber of deaths totaled 1,527,000 (9.3 per 1,000 
population), an increase of 3.1 percent over 
1954. The infant mortality rate for the year 
was 26.5 deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births in 1955 compared with 26.8 in 1954. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, OF- 
FICE OF. This constituent of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
provides leadership and technical assistance 
for the State-Federal program of vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians, and ad- 
ministers Federal grants-in-aid to State voca- 
tional rehabilitation and other qualified agen- 
cies. Vocational rehabilitation is a public 
service to prepare, restore, or preserve the 
capacities of physically and mentally handi- 
capped persons for employment compatible 
with their abilities. Reduction and prevention 
of dependency due to disability are major 
goals of the restoration process. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
the public vocational rehabilitation program 
reversed a 3-year downtrend by helping 58,- 
000 men and women to resume productive 
lives. This represented an increase of more 
than 2,000 over the preceding year. 

The new forward movement of the program 
was achieved in keeping with Public Law 565 
(Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1954), which was passed unanimously by both 
houses of Congress to provide for progressive 
expansion of the nation's effort to meet the 
problems of the handicapped. Fundamental 
improvements made possible by the new legis- 
lation are increased grants to State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies; inauguration of a sys- 
tem under which private nonprofit organiza- 
tions can share in Federal and/or State fumls ; 
promotion of research and demonstrations 
helpful in solving widespread rehabilitation 
problems; teaching and trainceship projects. 

Federal funds authorized by Public Law 565 
were used for the following five primary pur- 
poses in 1955: (1) Support of basic State re- 
habilitation programs, for which $24 million 
was augmented by $14.6 million of State ap- 
propriations. This money was used principally 
to finance restorative services to disabled indi- 
viduals. (2) Extension and improvement of 
existing State services to the disabled, the Fed- 
eral government providing $463 ,000 which was 
supplemented by $154,000 in State and local 
funds. (3) Expansion of services and facilities, 
for which $700,000 was allotted and was sup- 
plemented by $350,000 of State and local funds. 
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(Authority for these grants expires June 30, 
1956.) (4) Research and demonstrations, the 
funds for which totaled $300,000 and were re- 
ceived mainly by private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Each recipient was required to furnish 
at least as much money as the amount of its 
grant. (5) Training short-supply professional 
personnel in rehabilitation work, for which 95 
teaching grants were made available to uni- 
versities and other educational institutions, 
and 1,074 traineeships to individuals. The Fed- 
eral expenditure for these projects was $790,- 
000. No other funds were required. 

The combined annual earnings of the 58,000 
Americans rehabilitated in 1955 were estimat- 
ed at $16 million prior to rehabilitation and 
at $106 million afterward. Restorative services 
for these rehabilitants cost $40,752,809. Of this 
total, $25,462,214 was spent by the Federal 
Government; the remainder, by State agen- 
cies and cooperating nonprofit groups. 

Persons rehabilitated last year are now pay- 
ing, in the aggregate, Federal income taxes at 
an estimated annual rate of $8.9 million. At 
this rate, they will repay the equivalent of the 
entire Federal investment in their rehabilita- 
tion within four years. They also have added 
about 89 million man-hours of annual produc- 
tion to the national economy. Before rehabili- 
tation, 76 percent of those rehabilitated in 
1955 were unemployed; 13 percent had never 
worked ; and the rest were in unsafe, unsuit- 
able, family, or farm work. The rehabilitants 
entered professional, managerial, agricultural, 
service occupations, and skilled and unskilled 
labor, and in proportions fairly close to those 
of the general population. 

Services are provided by 88 vocational re- 
habilitation agencies in the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. The services for which persons of or 
near working age with physical or mental dis- 
abilities arc eligible include medical examina- 
tion, counseling and guidance, physical restora- 
tion, vocational training, and job placement. 

WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CON- 
TRACTS DIVISIONS. These Divisions of the 
U.S. Department of Labor administer the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the WaLsh- 
Hcaley Public Contracts Act, under an Ad- 
ministrator. On Aug. 12, 1955, the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1955 were enacted, 
to become effective Mar. 1, 1956. These 
amendments increased the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act's minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 
an hour and prescribed new procedures for 
issuing wage orders for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 



The law still provides in general for pa) - 
ment of not less than one and one-half times 
the employee's regular rate of pay for all hours 
worked in excess of 40 a workweek, and pro- 
hibits the employment of children under speci- 
fied ages. These basic provisions continue to 
apply to employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce, including any process or occu- 
pation closely related and directly essential to 
such production, except for those employees 
who come within specified exemptions. 

The Act's child-labor provisions set a mini- 
mum age of 16 years for general employment 
and 18 years for occupations which have been 
found and declared hazardous by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Children aged 14 and 15 year? 
may work outside of school hours in occupa- 
tions other than manufacturing, mining, or 
processing, under certain regulations. The em- 
ployment of children under 16 in agriculture 
is permitted only outside of school hours for 
the school district where the child lives while 
so employed. 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act ap- 
plies to Government contracts for the manu- 
facture or furnishing of materials, articles, 
supplies, or equipment in excess of $10,000. It 
contains minimum wage provisions and pro- 
vides for payment of not less than one and 
one-half times the employee's basic rate for 
hours worked in excess of 40 a workweek or 8 
a day. It prohibits the employment of boys 
under 16 and girk under 18, and the employ- 
ment of convict labor. It includes safety and 
health requirements. 

WAKE ISLAND. A United States posses- 
sion in the mid-Pacific (19 17' N and 166 
39' E), 2,004 milei. west of Honolulu and 1,334 
miles northeast of Guam. It comprises a group 
of three islands (Wake, Peale, and Wilkes) 
which enclose a shallow lagoon. Area: 4 sq.mi 
By Executive Order dated Dec. 29, 1934, 
Wake Island was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Department of the 
Navy. 

WALES. Sec GREAT BRITAIN. 
WARREN, EARL. U.S. Chief Justice, born 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 19, 1891. He en- 
tered politics in 1919; in 1943 he became gov- 
ernor of California and was twice reelected. 
He ran unsuccessfully for vice president in 
1948. President Eisenhower appointed him to 
his present post on Sept. 30, 1953. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren on May 17, 1954, read two unani- 
mous opinions of the Supreme Court outlaw- 
ing racial segregation in public schools. 
WARSAW PACT. See U.S.S.R. 
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WASHINGTON. A Pacific State. Area: 69,- 
127 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 2,378,963. 
.Chief cities (1950 census): Olympia (capital), 
15,819; Seattle, 467,591; Spokane, 161,721; 
Tacoma, 143,673; Vancouver, 41,664. Nick- 
name, The Evergreen State. Motto, Alki (By 
and By). Flower, Western Rhododendron. 
Bird, Willow Goldfinch. Song, Washington 
Beloved. Entered the Union Nov. 11, 1889. 
See EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, 
SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $404,051,000; general expenditure, $408,- 
220,000. 

Legislation. The Washington Legislature 
met in regular session from January 10 to 
March 10, and in special session from March 
11 to 24. A general appropriation hill of $799.8 
million was adopted for the bicnnium. The 
legislature increased the sales tax, the ciga- 
rette tax, and business and occupation taxes. 
It appropriated $233.2 million for the bien- 
nium for support of public schools. The Public 
Utility District of Grant County was author- 
ized to proceed in developing a $350 million 
multi-purpose hydroelectric project at the 
Priest Rapids on the Columbia river. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Arthur B. Langlie; 
Lieut. Governor, Emmett T. Anderson; Sec- 
retary of State, Earl Coe; Attorney General, 
Don Eastvold; State Treasurer, Charles R. 
Maybury; State Auditor, Cliff Yclle. 

WATER SUPPLY AND PURIFICATION. 
During 1955 1,000 towns and cities of the 
United States had to curtail water consump- 
tion and some 40 million inhabitants of the 
United States had an inadequate water supply. 
A report by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce shows that only 58 percent of the na- 
tion's public water supply is adequate for 
present demands and has adequate reserve ca- 
pacities for over a maximum day's production. 
It estimates that $3,200 million is needed to 
provide an adequate reserve supply. 

A method has been developed for continu- 
ously controlling and monitoring the fluoride 
content of water at North Beverly, Mass. 
More water supplies are being fluoridated. 

Early in the year the Board of Estimate of 
the City of New York decided to go ahead 
with plans to build a $140 million reservoir 
and tunnel at Cannonsville, N.Y., to complete 
the Delaware system. This new project will 
deliver 285 million gallons a day to the Rond- 
out Reservoir in the mountains. 

The great project now being completed 
along the Missouri River the Garrison Dam 



and the 525 miles of irrigation canals will 
cost more than $400 million, and will be paid 
for in part by local interests to be benefited. 
Water is being provided for irrigation in 
Persia, in India, in many parts of South Amer- 
ica, and in Africa. In October the Shah of 
Iran inaugurated Teheran's first piped pure- 
water system. The great dam at Bhakra in 
India is being rapidly completed; water will 
be fed to a 700-mile-long canal system for 
diversion into irrigation ditches. 

WATERWAYS. INLAND. Much progress 
has been made on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project. The first year has seen 
great earth-moving operations get under way, 
spectacular cofferdam construction, and diver- 
sion of very fast water. A unique floating 
bridge to Barnhart Island, the scene of some 
of the most enormous construction, was float- 
ed into place in this same swift water. The 
power project is located on the International 
Rapids section where the river drops 92 feet 
in less than 50 miles. The cofferdams making 
possible the dewatering of the site at this pow- 
er house were built and pumped out in June. 
Excavation started at once. 

Second in size to the powerhouse dam is the 
Long Sault Dam, a l,790-ft.-long curved struc- 
ture to be built across the main channel at the 
upper end of the island; cofferdams have been 
started at this site. Construction has also 
started on two other structures of the project, 
the Iroquois Dam, which will control the flow 
at the head of the power pool, and the Mes- 
sena intake, a relatively small dam at the up- 
stream end of the Messena power canal. 

During 1955, some $750 million of new capi- 
tal was invested in the Ohio Valley. "Many 
factors have combined to spur the industrial 
trek to the Ohio Valley," said a recent article 
in the New York Times, ". . . but the prime 
lure has been water water as a means of low 
cost transportation, water as a source of 
power, water for industrial use. A sweeping 
modernization program has been planned call- 
ing for 21 larger locks and dams in place of 
those now in use. ... It has been estimated 
that the flood protection system now in place 
has averted damages of some $440 million in 
eight years." 

WEATHER. See METEOROLOGY. 

WEATHER BUREAU, U.S. During 1955 a 
vigorous expansion of the climatological serv- 
ices of the Weather Bureau was begun. With 
the object of increasing the use and the useful- 
ness of the mass of records of the climate, 
climatological centers were set up throughout 
the country on a State or two-State basis. 
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These offices will cooperate with local and 
State agencies in exploring the local needs and 
working out ways of providing information 
in the most useful form. Also in the realm 
of climatology, work on the preparation of a 
marine atlas to be published in six volumes 
for all the oceans of the world was well ad- 
vanced during the year. 

In 1955 Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of considerable funds on an expanded 
program of research into the causes and char- 
acteristics of hurricanes, tornadoes, and other 
severe weather, and on the development of 
improved systems of warning the public of the 
approach or likelihood of such storms. The 
National Hurricane Research Project was set 
up; it will begin during the 1956 hurricane 
season. 

Work continued on tornado research. The 
general features of the weather which often 
lead to tornado outbreaks are fairly well de- 
lineated and agreed upon, and satisfactory 
forecasts are currently made of tornado 
"threat" areas But pinpointing of a tornado 
in time and space awaits more intimate knowl- 
edge of the structure and moving force of the 
storm itself. 

WEEKS, SINCLAIR. U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce, born June 15, 1893, in West New- 
ton, Mass. A successful manufacturer, he 
served in the U.S. Senate from February to 
December 1944. On Jan. 21, 1953, he was 
sworn in as Secretary of Commerce in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's cabinet. 

WEIGHTLIFTING. In the 1955 world 
weightlifting championships, held in Munich, 
Germany, October 15 and 16, the U.S.S.R. de- 
feated the United States by 29 points to 25. 
The champions in the respective divisions 
were: Bantamweight N. Stogov (U.S.S.R.). 
Featherweight R. Chimiskyan (U.S.S.R.). 
Lightweight N. Kostilev (U.S.S.R.). Middle- 
weight P. George (U.S.A.). Lightheavy- 
weight T. Kono (U.S.A.). Middleweight 
A. Vorobyev (U.S.S.R.). Heavyweight P. 
Anderson (U.S.A.). 

WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION (WEU). 
The Western European Union is the organiza- 
tion which was established to take the place 
of the abortive European Defense Commu- 
nity. Like the Community, its prime object 
was to provide a means for the rearmament of 
Germany, so that its strength might be 
brought to the side of the West, without at 
the same time making it possible for German 
militarism to be revived. 

The WEU was set up as one of the complex 
set of agreements negotiated at London and 



Paris in September and October, 1954. Its 
members are Great Britain, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, and 
West Germany. The machinery of the West- 
ern European Union consists of the Council, 
made up of the Foreign Ministers of the 7 
member countries, the Assembly, which con- 
sists of the representatives of the WEU 
countries to the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, and the Armaments Con- 
trol Agency. At the first meeting of the WEU 
Council a Standing Committee on Armaments 
was set up. 

This organization officially came into being 
on May 5, 1955, when the London and Paris 
Agreements entered into force, after they had 
been ratified by all the Parliaments concerned. 

The Council of Western European Union 
met for the first time a few days after the or- 
ganization had officially been established. The 
Council appointed M. Louis Goffin of Belgium 
as Secretary General, and Admiral Emilio Fer- 
reri, Chief of the Italian Naval Staff, as Di- 
rector of the Arms Control Agency. M. Charles 
Christofini of France was appointed Secretary 
of the Standing Committee on Armaments. 

The Council met again in June, in London. 
At this meeting it appointed an International 
Commission, under Professor Delhou^c oi 
Belgium to supervise the referendum on the 
status of the Saar to be held pursuant to the 
agreement between France and German) . The 
election was held on Oct. 23, 1955 at which 
time the territory elected to return to Ger- 
many. 

WEST VIRGINIA. A South Atlantic State. 
Area: 24,181 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 2,- 
005,552. Chief cities (1950 census): Charles- 
ton (capital), 73,501; Huntington, 86,353; 
Wheeling, 58,891; Clarksburg, 32,014. Nick- 
name, The Panhandle State. Motto, Montani 
Semper Liberi (Mountaineers Are Always 
Freemen). Flower, Big Rhododendron. Bird, 
Cardinal. Song (unofficial), West Virginia 
Hills. Entered the Union, June 20, 1863. See 
EDUCATION, MINERALS AND METALS, SCHOOLS, 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing amount- 
ed to $213,980,000; general expenditure, $252,- 
579,000. 

Legislation. The legislature met from Janu- 
ary 12 to March 14, and in special session from 
May 9 to 13. General fund appropriations oi 
about $91.2 million were enacted. More than 
accounting for the net decrease was a reduc- 
tion of $800,000 in the amount appropriated 
for the Department of Public Assistance. Rev. 
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enue legislation included an increase in the tax 
on pari-mutuel pools, a reduction in deduc- 
tions allowed from net assessments on gross 
salaries and transportation privileges, and an 
increase of gasoline and diesel fuel taxes. Mu- 
nicipalities were authorized to levy business 
and occupational sales taxes. 

A major change in the statutes concerning 
the mentally ill permits observation periods 
in mental hospitals, not to exceed 6 months, 
without risk to civil rights. The session per- 
mitted counties or municipalities, separately 
or in combination, to set up boards of health 
with powers analogous to those of the State 
Board of Health. 

Legislation in the field of conservation and 
natural resources included approval of a $2.5 
million expansion program at 5 State parks, 
to be financed by a revenue bond program. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, William C. Mar- 
land ; Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of 
State, D. Pitt O'Brien; Attorney General, 
John G. Fox; State Treasurer, William H. 
An>el, Jr.; State Auditor, Edgar B. Sims. 

WHALING. The total number of whales 
caught in 1953-54, according to the Commit- 
tw* for Whaling Statistics in Oslo, Norway, 
wo* 51,263. Whales captured, by nationality, 
in 1954-55 were (figures for the Antarctic 
only) : Norway, 14,491 ; United Kingdom, 7,- 
912; Japan, 5,958; U.S.S.R., 3,290; Panama, 
^12; and South Africa, 1,696. 

WHEAT. United States production of wheat 
in 1955 dropped to the lowest level in 12 years. 
The crop was estimated at 938,159,000 bu. by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. However, 
yields per acre rose to a record average of 
19.9 bu. The major wheat-producing States 
in 1955 were: Kansas, 128,385,000 bu.; North 
Dakota, 113,482,000; Montana, 109,524,000; 
Nebraska, 78,225,000; Washington, 55,240,- 
000; Illinois, 51,220,000; Missouri, 49,532,000. 

Wheat production has exceeded use in the 
United States; exports (since 1952) and stocks 
have built up rapidly. On July 1, 1955 the 
beginning of the wheat marketing year 
carryover of old wheat amounted to 1,024 
million bu. As a result of the large stocks, the 
total supply of wheat in the United States for 
1955-56 was highest on record, despite the 
drop in the 1955 crop. 

World wheat production in 1955-56 was es- 
timated at 7,300 million bu. compared with 
6,945 million in 1954 and the 1945-49 average 
of 5,895 million. Canada produced 494,090,000 
bushels; France, 385 million bu.; Italy, 338 
million; India, 317,330,000; Turkey, 260 mil- 
lion: Argentina, 240 million; Australia, 210 



million; Spain, 150 million; and Pakistan, 118 
million. 

WHITE HOUSE OFFICE. A division of the 
Executive Office of the President, which serves 
the President in an intimate capacity in the 
performance of the many detailed activities 
incident to his immediate office. The officials 
include Assistant to the President, Sherman 
Adams, and other assistants and secretaries 

WILSON, CHARLES E(RWIN). U.S. Sec- 
retary of Defense, born July 18, 1890, in 
Minerva, Ohio. Associated with the General 
Motors Corporation since 1919, he had been 
a director of that corporation since 1934 
and president since 1941 when President 
Eisenhower appointed him Secretary of De- 
fense. The U.S. Senate confirmed the ap- 
pointment in January 1953, only after Mr. 
Wilson agreed to sell his General Motors 
stock. 

WISCONSIN. An east north central State. 
Area: 56,154 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 3,- 
434,575. Chief cities (1950 census): Madison 
(capital), 96,056; Milwaukee, 637,392; Ra- 
cine, 71,193. Nickname, The Badger State. 
Motto, Forward. Flower, Wood Violet. Bird, 
Robin. Song (several unofficial). Entered the 
Union May 29, 1848. See EDUCATION, MIN- 
ERALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, general revenue and borrowing 
amounted to $356,407,000; general expendi- 
ture, $357,791,000. 

Elections. State elections were held to choose 
a Justice of the State Supreme Court and 
judges of certain circuit, civil, district, chil- 
dren's courts, and all county municipal courts. 

Legislation. The Wisconsin legislature met 
in regular session from January 12 to October 
21. The legislature enacted a proposal to co- 
ordinate the State's tax-supported institu- 
tions of higher education. This measure estab- 
lishes a 15-member committee to act on 
budgets, building needs, and education pro- 
grams of the University of Wisconsin and nine 
other State colleges. 

Tax measures include a new 20 percent sur- 
tax added to the individual, normal, income- 
tax rate schedule; an increase in gasoline, die- 
sel, and special motor fuel tax rates; and ar 
increase in the cigarette tax from 3 to 4 cents 
per pack. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Walter J. Kohler, 
Jr.; Lieut. Governor, Warren P. Knowles; 
Secretary of State, Mrs. Glenn M. Wise; 
Attorney General, Vernon W. Thomson ; State 
Treasurer, Warren R. Smith; State Auditor, 
J. Jay Kclihcr. 
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WOMEN'S BUREAU. Through the newly 
instituted Women's Affairs Program, the U.S. 
Department of Labor in 1955 gave increasing 
recognition to the Nation's women workers. 
The Women's Affairs Program seeks to im- 
prove women's opportunities for training, em- 
ployment, and advancement, and to better 
their wages and conditions of work through 
both voluntary and legislative actions. 

Statistics for 1955 show that the number 
of employed women reached an all-time high 
and averaged for the year some 20 million. 
Constituting almost a third of the total work- 
ing population, women's numbers are greatest 
in clerical and operative jobs. A Handbook 
on Women Workers presents statistics on 
women's employment, information on 
women's income and earnings, their education 
and vocational training, and the labor laws 
and other standards that affect them. It also 
lists women's national organizations. 

The Women's Bureau has issued reports on 
the outlook for women in practical nursing 
and auxiliary occupations, in medical X-ray 
work, in medical laboratory and technology 
work. The Women's Bureau also published a 
bulletin entitled Employment Opportunities 
for Women in Professional Engineering. A 
booklet on career opportunities for women in 
the Armed Forces was prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Women in the Services. Another career field 
studied during the year was professional ac- 
counting. 

Concerning the utilization of mature women 
workers, the findings of a survey showing the 
importance of community action in provid- 
ing the training, counseling, and placement re- 
quired by older women job-seekers, were 
made available in a report entitled Training 
Mature Women for Employment. 

Accelerated teacher training courses for 
mature college graduates was suggested for 
communities where shortages are acute; a 
pamphlet entitled New Teachers for the 
Nation's Children An Idea for Community 
Action, was given wide distribution. 

The Women's Bureau has the prime 
responsibility in the Federal Government for 
providing technical assistance and informa- 
tion in the area of labor legislation for women. 
In cooperation with the Department of 
State, the Bureau helped to prepare the tech- 
nical documents for the ninth session of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women, held in New York in March 1955. 
WOOL Production of shorn wool in the 
United States in 1955 was estimated at 228,- 



013,000 Ib. by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. This was 2 percent less than in 1954 
and one-tenth less than the 1944-53 average. 
The wool was sheared from 26,855,000 sheep 
and the weight per fleece averaged 8.49 Ib., 
slightly more than in 1954 and a new record. 
Texas, as usual, produced more wool than 
any other State, in 19555,328,000 Ib. Other 
major producers were: California, 2,187,000 
Ib.; Wyoming, 1,869,000; Montana, 1,510,000, 
Utah, 1,235,000; New Mexico, 1,194,000, 
Ohio, 1,159,000; Colorado, 1,146,000; and 
South Dakota, 1,004,000 Ib. 

The 1955 world crop was estimated by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service at 4,485 million 
Ib. compared with 4,410 million Ib. in 1954 
Australia continued the largest producing 
country with 1,331 million Ib. Other major 
foreign producers were; New Zealand, 460 
million Ib.; Soviet Union, 410 million; Argen- 
tina, 355 million; Union of South Africa, 295 
million; Uruguay, 201.7 million; and United 
Kingdom, 106 million Ib. 

WORLD. The total area of the Earth is 
estimated to be 196,836,000 sq.mi. of which 
55,786,000 sq.mi. are land and 141,050,000 
sq.mi. water. The equatorial circumference is 
24,902 miles and is divided into 360 degrees ol 
longitude, each of 69.17 miles. The land are* 
of the world has been divided into six conti- 
nents Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
South America, and Oceania whose total 
area, including inland waters but excluding 
certain uninhabited polar regions and some 
uninhabited islands, was estimated at 52,188,- 
365 sq.mi., with a total estimated population 
of 2,632 million in 1954. 

WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. A 
total of 162 member churches (denomina- 
tions) in 47 countries, on every continent, 
and involving 170 million people make up the 
membership of the World Council of 
Churches. One of the most important func- 
tions of the World Council of Churches is in 
the field of inter-church aid and service to 
refugees. In 1955, the combined actions of the 
churches, through ecumenical, confessional- 
and national bodies, for all forms of inter- 
church aid, refugee services, and inter-mission 
aid, exceeded $33 million. 

In Europe, churches in East Germany have 
received a large share of help through 
churches in West Germany. Natural disasters 
such as earthquakes, floods, and drought have 
called for help in Greece and Yugoslavia. Ref- 
ugees, both those in camps and out, have re- 
ceived assistance in Austria, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Greece, France, Italy, and Turkey. 
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During 1955, 12,284 refugees were resettled. 
The Council's Division of Studies is concen- 
trating on Christian Responsibility in relation 
to "areas of rapid social change" e.g., Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. With the help of a 
substantial grant (the major part of a total 
gilt of $260,000) to the World Council of 
Churches from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the 
Division is setting up a 3-year survey of the 
problems of "Bread, Freedom, and Dignity" 
as they concern people on every continent. 
The Division's Faith and Order department 
aims to "concentrate on the numerous prob- 
lems created by (the churches') confessional, 
institutional estrangements one from the other." 
Eight theological commissions, with member- 
ships in 17 countries, will study specific aspects 
of this question. Two new members of the 
World Council of Churches are the 50,000- 
member Evangelical Church of Augsburgian 
Confession in Teschen, Czechoslovakia, and 
the National Baptist Convention of America 
(unincorporated), with over 2.6 million mem- 

WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE 
UNIONS CWFTU). Organized October 1945. 
The Federation's largest affiliates are in China, 
France, India, Indonesia, Italy, U.S.S.R. The 
organization actively participates as consult- 
ant organization, category A, in work of 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. 
Secretary General: Louis Saillant; President: 
Giuseppe di Vittorio, Corso d'ltalia 25, Rome. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
(WHO). Combining the functions of former 
organizations in the field of international co- 
operation on health matters, WHO is the first 
worldwide body of its kind in history. WHO 
is one of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. The World Health Assembly is the 
supreme organ of WHO and meets in the 
spring of every year, usually at WHO head- 
quarters at the Palais des Nations in Geneva. 
The 18-member WHO Executive Board meets 
at least twice a year. The Director General is 
Dr. M. G. Candau, of Brazil; his term of 
office expires in 1958. Membership in WHO is 
open to all countries. There were 81 members 
and 4 associate members at the end of 1955. 

Regional Arrangements. The world is served 
by six WHO Regional Offices: South East Asia 
from New Delhi; the Eastern Mediterranean 
from Alexandria; the Americas from Wash- 
ington (Pan American Sanitary Bureau) ; the 
Western Pacific from Manila ; the African Re- 
gion from Brazzaville; and European Region 
from Geneva (to be moved to Copenhagen 
in 1957). 



Events of 1955. During 1955, some 26 mil- 
lion persons were tested and 10 million vac- 
cinated against tuberculosis. By the end of 
1955, more than 50 million people had been 
examined and 15 million treated in WHO- 
assisted anti-treponematoses campaigns. A 
group of international experts concluded that 
the Salk type poliomyelitis vaccine had proved 
effective for children under 10. The group 
recommended intensified research into a differ- 
ent type of vaccine based on attenuated living 
virus instead of inactivated virus. 

Large scale campaigns against trachoma 
continued in Morocco and Tunisia; a pilot 
project was established in Egypt ; and mass 
treatment of school children was continued in 
Formosa (Taiwan). 

The 8th World Health Assembly held in 
Mexico City, Mexico, during May 1955, adopt- 
ed a budget of $10,203,084 for the year 1957. 
Of this amount $309,000 were set aside for the 
malaria eradication programme in addition to 
which the Assembly established a worldwide 
fund for the same purpose, open to voluntary 
contributions from government and private 
sources. The U.S.S.R. announced during the 
year that it was resuming active participation 
in the work of WHO. 

WORLD RECORD CATCHES OF GAME 
FISH. The following new records, which were 
made during the calendar year 1955, are based 
on the chart, World Record Marine Game 
Fishes, issued by the International Game Fish 
Association. 

All-Tackle: Amber jack, 120 lb., 8 oz., angler 
C. W. McAlpin, Oct. 25, at Kona, T. H. ; Drum 
(Black) ,92 lb., J. Aaron, Aug. 27, Cambridge, 
Md.; Shark (Man-Eater or White}, 2,536 lb , 
A. Dean, Apr. 11, Denial Bay, Australia; Wa- 
hoo, 136 lb., R. J. Geyer, Apr. 8, East Boync- 
ton Inlet, Fla.; YellowtaU, 105 lb., \2 l / 2 oz , 
M. A. Yant, Apr. 30, Bahia de Topolambopo, 
Mexico. 

Twelve-lb. Line Test: Bass (California 
White Sea), 65 lb., angler C. J. AronLs, July 8, 
Ensenada, Mexico; Bass (California Black 
Sea), 76 lb., R. G. Norlander, July 17, Ense- 
nada, Mexico; Bass (Striped), 59 lb. 10 oz., 
W. Zuidervliet, Aug. 5, Block Island, R.I.; 
Bonito (Oceanic), 22 lb., Mrs. A. B. Dinwid- 
die, Aug. 7, Nassau, Bahamas; Cobia, 70 lb., 
H. A. Norris, Jr., May 13, GuH of Mexico, 
Texas; Dolphin, 4V/> lb., R. Dyer, Mar. 30, 
Sydney, Australia; Flounder (Summer) (tie), 
8 lb. 8 oz., M, Lipstein, June 15, Jamaica Bay, 
N.Y., and 8 lb. 5 oz., Alvin Foltz, June 25, 
Ocean City, Md.; Sailfish (Pacific), 145 lb. 
(tie), E. A. Hershmann, Mar. 14, Mazatlan, 
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Mexico ; Tarpon, 144 lb., A. L. Mackie, May 
19, Marathon, Fla.; Weakfish (Spotted), 11 lb. 
9 oz., F. R. Appleton, July 23, Jupiter, Fla.; 
Yellowtail, 39 lb., J. L. Riley, June 15, Bay 
of Islands, New Zealand. 

Twenty-lb. Line Test: Bass (Giant Sea), 
186 lb. 4 oz., angler R. H. Martin, May IS, 
Marathon, Fla.; Blue fish, 9 lb. 9 oz., F. R. 
Appleton, Mar. 18, Lake Worth, Fla.; Cobia, 
81 lb., F. M. Tyler, June 27, Chesapeake Bay, 
Va.; Marlin (Pacific Black), 2\Q l / 2 lb., Mitzi 
Green Pevney, July 20, Mazatlan, Mexico; 
Sailfish (Pacific), 158 lb., A. Hall, Mar. 4, 
Santa Cruz Is., Galapagos Is.; Shark (Mako), 
206 lb., M. B. Mittleman, Oct. 1, Montauk, 
N.Y.; Tuna (Allison or Yellowfin), 62 lb. 2 
oz., Juan Casellas, Jr., Oct. 15, Areciba, Puerto 
Rico; Tuna (Big-Eyed), 27 lb., Mrs. O. Ow- 
ings, Aug. 13, Cabo Blanco, Peru. 

Thirty-lb. Line Test: Bonito (Oceanic"), 31 
lb. 3 oz., angler A. Naveira, July 16, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico ; King fish, 58 lb., G. E. Mole, Apr. 
25, Palm Beach, Fla. ; Pollack, 30^ lb., S. Kar- 
lin, Aug. X, \\Ydgeport, Nova Scotia; Shark 
(Man-Eater or White), 445 lb., R. Dyer, July 
9, Cape Moreton, Australia. 

Fifty-lb. Line Test: Bass (Giant Sea), ^06 
lb., angler O. G. Marsh, Aug. 27, Marathon, 
Fla.; Bass (California Black Sea), 223 lb., 
Dick Gerkcn, Sept. 4, Ana Capa Is., Calif.; 
Blackfish or Tautog, 20 lb. 14 oz., W. R. Peck- 
ham, Oct. 20, Newport, R.I.; Flounder (Sum- 
mer) (tie), 13 lb. 14 oz., Mrs. Lafean Stine, 
July 7, Ocean City, Md., and 13 lb. 9 oz., Mrs. 
R. I. Doane, July 24, Chatham, Mass.; Shark 
(Afan-Eater or'white), 1,876 lb., R. Dyer, 
Aug. 6, Cape Moreton, Australia; Shark 
(Tiger), 592 ] 2 lb., R. Dyer, July 9, Cape 
Moreton, Australia; Tarpon, 242 T /4 lb., A. Sal- 
azar, Jan. 7, Cienaga Ayopel, Colombia; Tuna 
(Big-Eyed), 24 ] /2 lb., Mrs. O. Owings, Aug. 
13, Cabo Blanco, Peru. 

One Hundred Thirty-lb. Line Test: Bass 
(Giant Sea), 389 lb., angler R. H. Martin, 
May 8, Marathon, Fla. 

WORLD SERIES. See BASEBALL. 

WRESTLING. A team of seven stars from 
Japan stole the show at the national cham- 
pionships of the Amateur Athletic Union, held 
in the Memorial High School at Amityville, 
N.Y., in 1955. The visitors won a trio of titles 
in each of the free-style and Greco-Roman 
types of wrestling. With the Japanese ineligi- 
ble for team laurels, the New York Athletic 
Club took the trophy at free style and the 
Fort Campbell, Ky., squad won the Greco- 
Roman prize. A list of 1955 wrestling cham- 
pions follows: 



Free Style: 114.5 lb. K. Yokohama, Ja- 
pan; 125.5 E. Iwano, Japan; 136.5 M. Mo- 
tohashi, Japan; 147.5 Joseph Scandura, New 
York A.C.; 165.5 Melvin Northrup, San 
Francisco, Calif.; 174 Wenzel Hubel, Ft. 
Campbell, Ky.; 191 Tim Woodin, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Grapplers ; Heavyweight William Kers- 
lake, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Greco-Roman: 114.5 Yokohama; 125.5 S. 
Imada, Japan; 136.5 T. Numapiri, Japan; 
147.5 Newton Copple, New York A.C. ; 160.5 
Henrik Hansen, McBurney, N.Y., YJV1.CA.; 
174 Jim Packham, Boston, Mass., Y.M.C.A. ; 
191 Bob Steckle, Kitchener, Toronto, Can- 
ada, YM.C.A.; Heavyweight Kerslake. 

U.S. Judo: 130 Ben Takahashi, Holly- 
wood, Calif.; 150 Kenji Yamada, Seattle, 
Wash.; 180 John Osako, Chicago, III.; 
Pleavyweight Eugene La Bell, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

WYOMING. A mountain State. Area: 97,- 
914 sq.mi. Population (1950 census) : 290.529. 
Chief cities (1950 census): Cheyenne (capi- 
tal), 31,935; Casper, 23,673; Laramie, 15,581. 
Nickname, The Equality State. Motto, Cedant 
Arma Togae (Let Arms Yield to the Gown). 
Flower, Indian Paint Brush. Bird, Meadow- 
lark. Song (two unofficial). Entered the 
Union July 10, 1890. See EDUCATION, MIN- 
ERALS, SCHOOLS, VITAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 

1954, general revenue and borrowing totaled 
$55,887,000; general expenditure, $50,213,000. 

Legislation. The Wyoming legislature met 
in regular session from Jan. 11 to Feb. 20, 

1955. The legislature adopted a short-term 
general appropriation bill of nearly $2 million 
for the period ending June 30, 1955, and a 
general appropriation bill of almost $23 mil- 
lion for the biennium. It changed the State's 
fiscal biennium to begin on July 1 instead of 
April 1 as previously. 

The legislature created a Wyoming Yellow- 
stone Park Commission to acquire, improve, 
and operate a recreational area and facilities in 
the park; authorized the Governor to join the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission; memo- 
rialized Congress to grant Wyoming title to 
all lands and minerals owned by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the State. 

Officers, 1955. Governor, Milward L. Simp- 
son; Lieut. Governor, none; Secretary of 
State, Everett T. Copenhaver; Attorney Gen- 
eral, George F. Guy; State Treasurer, Charles 
B. Morgan; State Auditor, Mrs. Minnie A. 
Mitchell. 

YACHTING. The year 1955 was perhaps 
the greatest of all time for long distance rac- 
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ing and queen of all offshore racers was Carina, 
a 53 -ft. Rhodes centerboard yawl, owned by 
Richard S. Nye, Greenwich, Conn. So new 
that she never had the opportunity for a 
shake-down run, Carina embarked on the 
3,450-raile race from Newport to Marstrand, 
Sweden, and was victor over six rivals. Then 
she added four other major triumphs: Eng- 
land's Fastnet Rock test, the Preston Chal- 
lenge Cup run around the Isle of Wight, and 
the Britannia Cup and New York Y.C. Chal- 
lenge Cup races in the Solent. 

In addition to the thrash to Sweden, there 
was another transatlantic venture on which 
four yachts started. The winner in that long 
contest of 4,2(30 miles from Havana, Cuba, to 
San Sebastian, Spain, was the Spanish yawl, 
Mare Nostrum, the property of Enrique Ur- 
rutia. 

The annual Los Angeles to Honolulu race, 
big event on the log of the Pacific sportsmen, 
was annexed by Ira J. Fulmore's ketch, Stag- 
hound, out of Newport, Calif., which won for 
the second year in succession. The handicap 
test drew a record fleet of 53 starters. Dick 
Rheem's ketch, Morning Star, set a speed rec- 
ord for the event, finishing in 9 days, 15 hours, 
5 minutes, 10 seconds. 

A list of some other major winners follows. 
International: One-Ton Cup (6-meter) An- 
dre Firmenich's YUiam IX, Switzerland; Brit- 
ish-American Cup (6-meter) United States; 
New York Canoe Club Cuj> United States; 
Amorita Cup (International Class) (spring) 
Bermuda; (fall) United States; Norway-U.S. 
team (International Class) Norway. 

YEMEN. An absolute Arab monarchy in the 
southwest corner of the Arabian peninsula. 
Area: about 75,000 square miles. Population: 
4.5 million. Capital: Sana'a (70,000 inhabi- 
tants). 

Production. Agriculture is extensive. Crops 
include barley, wheat, millet, fruit, dates, and 
coffee 4 to 5 million Ib. of the latter being 
exported each year. There are deposits of mica, 
coal, iron, gold, silver, copper, gypsum, and 
sulfur. 

Government. Government expenses are cov- 
ered through a small income tax and an export 
tax. The unit of exchange is the silver rial 
(imadi) worth U.S.$0.80. Yemen is a mon- 
archy established under the principles of Is- 
lam. The king, al-Imam Ahmed, rules with a 
cabinet and a consultative assembly. 

Events, 1955. In late March Saif al-Islam 
Abdullah, the King's brother and foreign min- 
ister, led an unsuccessful revolt. After execut- 
ing his brother, the King designated his eldest 



son, Prince Saif al-Islam al-Badr, as heir to 
the throne. It was said that the abortive revolt 
had been designed to bring about reforms in 
the very strict religio-political regime. In Au- 
gust the King formed a cabinet with himself 
as Prime Minister and his son as Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Defense. 

YIDDISH PRESS. The complete circulation 
of the Yiddish daily press in 1955 was 209,588. 
Sixteen Yiddish periodicals (6 weeklies, 2 semi- 
monthlies, 7 monthlies, and one bi-monthly) 
had a total circulation of 181,104. The total 
number of readers of the Yiddish dailies, week- 
lies, etc., reached the total figure of 390,692. 
The Yiddish Press has constantly striven to 
inculcate in the immigrant readers sentiments 
of esteem and appreciation of their new coun- 
try. It has been performing a most vital func- 
tion from the point of view of the acclimatiza- 
tion of its foreign-born readers to American 
conditions and traditions. It has aimed to 
quicken and accelerate their process of Ameri- 
canization. 

YUGOSLAVIA. A Balkan republic. Area: 
256,589 sq.km. Population (1953 census): 16,- 
927,725. Chief cities (1953 est.) : Belgrade, the 
capital, 469,988; Zagreb, 350,452; Ljubljana, 
138,211; Sarajevo, 135,657. 

Production. A good wheat harvest helped 
to check a deteriorating economic situation, 
since the harvest remains a basic factor in 
Yugoslavia's economic well-being. About four- 
fifths of the people engage in farming; princi- 
pal crop.s are corn, wheat, beets, and tobacco. 
The count ry Ls Europe's largest producer of 
copper. Economic planning is decentralized. 
Several featuies of the competitive market 
exist. Instead of collectives, the peasants are 
now encouraged to form Western-type co- 
operative groups. In 1955 imports were valued 
at 129,478 million dinars; exports, 74,108 mil- 
lion dinars. 

Government. Budget estimates for 1954: 
revenue, 271,000 million dinars; expenditure, 
238,000 million dinars. On February 7, the 
United States, Britain, and France agreed in 
joint notes to supply Yugoslavia with approxi- 
mately $89 million in economic aid the Unit- 
ed States providing approximately $80 million, 
Britain $5.6 million, and France about $3.7 
million. Yugoslavia was proclaimed a republic 
on Nov. 29, 1945; it comprises 6 People's Re- 
publics: Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Montene- 
gro, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Macedonia. The 
President's office combines the duties of the 
Prime Minister and those of the President 
(Marshal Tito). The new Producers' Council, 
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with 200 deputies, will have a status equal to 
that of the Federal Council, and will deal with 
economic and social problems. 

Events, 1955. The government endeavored 
to solve the country's economic difficulties. 
Prices of key foods were raised substantially, 
the increases being only partially compensated 
for by higher salaries. Not much grain was 
being produced, and the government ordered 
increased prices for grain paid to farmers in 
the hope of spurring production. There was a 
vicious circle of inflation, debts, unfavorable 
trade balances, and incompleted industrializa- 
tion projects. Some key problems, such as lag- 
ping electric power production, persisted. De- 
fense industries continued to consume around 
25 percent of Yugoslavia's imports; it was 
estimated that for the fiscal year 1955, 15.7 
percent of the gross national income was de- 
voted to defense purposes the highest in 
non-Soviet Europe. 

When Tito returned from a 73 -day visit to 
India and Burma on February 11, he pledged 
that Yugoslavia would never join the Soviet 
bloc of Communist nations and insisted that 
his nation wanted to be friends with all na- 
tions and remain independent of blocs. In 
May, Prime Minister Bulganin and party sec- 
retary Khrushchev of U.S.S.R. journeyed to 
Belgrade and wooed Tito by uttering in a Bel- 
grade airport one of the most abject apologies 
in contemporary history; but Tito insisted on 
Yugoslavia's retaining its own brand of Com- 
munism. Nevertheless, the tendency toward 
normalization of relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet bloc continued. Normal diplo- 
matic relations and rail traffic were resumed 
with the U.S.S.R. and the satellites; the Corn- 
inform countries' economic blockade ended; 
and trade, although only a trickle, began to 
flow again. 

On December 20, the UN General Assem- 
bly elected Yugoslavia to the Security Coun- 
cil, under a compromise agreement that Yugo- 
slavia will resign after one year. 

YUKON. A territory of northwestern Can- 
ada, extending over an area of 207,076 sq.mi., 
including 1,730 of fresh water. Population 
(1951 census): 9,096; 1955 est., 10,000. Chief 
towns: Whitehorse (capital), 2,594; Dawson, 
783. 

Production. Mining is the chief industry, the 
output for 1954 being valued at $16,588,664, of 
which silver (6,992,279 fine oz.) accounted 
for $5,821,562; lead (33,765,290 lb.), $4,500,- 
913; gold (82,208 nne oz.), $2,800,826; and 
?inc (23,645,588 lb.) for $2,832,741. Fur pelts 
taken in the 1953-54 season numbered 176,338 



and were valued at $182,238. White spruce 
has commercial value. 

Government. The Yukon is governed by a 
Commissioner, who is responsible to the gov- 
ernment of Canada through the Minister of 
Resources and Development, and a territorial 
council of 5 elected members. A member elect- 
ed to the House of Commons represents the 
territory in the Federal Parliament at Ottawa. 
Commissioner: F. H. Collins. See CANADA. 

ZAHEDI, MAJ. GEN. FAZOLLAH. Premier 
of Iran, born in 1897. He was appointed com- 
manding general of the Isfahan division in 
1941. Arrested in 1942 by British forces on 
charges of dealing with the Nazis, he returned 
from internment in Palestine after the war. In 
1950 he was appointed a Senator and in 1951 
he became Minister of the Interior. After lead- 
ing the uprising of Aug. 19, 1953, in which the 
Mossadegh Government was ousted, he as- 
sumed the premiership, to which he had been 
appointed by the Shah a week before. (See 
IRAN.) 

ZANZIBAR. A British protectorate in East 
Africa, comprising the islands of Zanzibar 
(640 sq.mi.) and Pemba (380 sq.mi.). Area, 
1,020 sqmi. Population (1954 est.): 277,000. 
Chief city: Zanzibar, the capital, 45,275 in- 
habitants. 

Production and Trade. The main products 
include cloves, coconuts, mangrove bark, food- 
stuffs, fruits, chillies, and tobacco. Foreign 
trade (1954): imports 5,877,454; exports 
6,429,287. 

Government. Finance (est. 1954): revenue 
2,492,085; expenditure 2,459,711. The pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar is administered by a 
British Resident, who presides over the Legis- 
lative Council. Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin 
Harub. British Resident: Henry S. Potter 
(1954). 

ZAPOTOCKY, ANTON IN. President ol 
Czechoslovakia, born Dec. 19, 1884 in Zako- 
lany, Czechoslovakia. In 1923 he was general 
secretary of the Czechoslovakian Communist 
party, and a deputy of the National Assembly 
from 1925 to 1938. When Klement Gottwald 
became President after the Communist coup 
in 1948, Zapotocky succeeded him as Premier. 
He was unanimously elected President by 
Parliament on Mar. 21, 1953. (See CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA.) 

ZHUKOV. GEORGI KONSTANTINOV- 
ICH. A public official and army officer of the 
U.S.S.R., b. Strelkovka, Kaluga Province, 
Russia, 1895. A leading general in the Soviet 
Army during World War II, he was promoted 
to the rank of Marshal of the Soviet Unkm 
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during January of 1943. On Feb. 9, 1955, he 
was appointed minister of defense in the gov- 
ernment formed by N. A. Bulganin. 

ZINC. World Production. As reported 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, world produc- 
tion of zinc declined from 2,639,723 metric 
tons in 1953 to 2,622,319 tons in 1954, of 
which 83 percent was supplied by the follow- 
ing major producers: United States 422,061 
metric tons, Canada 338,785, Australia 256,- 
714, U.S.SJR. 250,000, Mexico 223,568, Peru 
155,021, Poland 125,000, Japan 109,320, Italy 
107,766, West Germany 94,236, Spain 88,000, 
and Belgian Congo 85,289. 

United States mine production of zinc 
reached 465,245 short tons in 1954 compared 
with 547,430 tons in 1953. During the first 10 
months of 1955, production was 423,711 short 
tons. Production of primary metal declined 
from 916,105 tons in 1953 to 808,000 tons in 
1954, and reached 508,653 tons during the 
first 6 months of 1955. 

Consumption of slab zinc in 1954 was 875,- 
000 tons compared with the record consump- 
tion of 986,000 tons in 1953. The metal content 
of ore imports dropped from 513,383 tons in 
1953 to 448,706 in 1954, Slab zinc imports de- 
dined to 156,858 tons compared with 234,576 
in 1953, but during the first 10 months of 
1955 imports reached 157,103, a figure which 
exceeded the total imports of 1954. 

ZOOLOGY. Among the better known and 
older annual symposia is the Cold Spring Har- 
bor Symposium on Quantitative Biology of 
the Long Island Biological Association. At the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, there was held 
a symposium on "The Origin of Life" under 
the chairmanship of the late Dr. K. Stern; it 
considered the origin of life on the subcellular 
level. In the New Biology several contribu- 
tions are offered on the same topic. These four 
viewpoints are in the form of a debate and do 
not agree in many details. They are: "The 
Origins of Life," by J. B. S. Haldanc; "The 
Origin of Life," by J. D. Bernal; "On Making 
and Recognizing Life," by N. W. Pirie; and 
the "Evolution of Living Matter," by J. W. 
S. Pringle. 

Genetics. H. B. D. KittleweH's article on 
"Selection Experiments on Industrial Melan- 
ism in the Lepidoptera" (Heredity) deals with 
the problem of the increase in the frequency 
of the dark coloration in population of moths 
in industrial areas. Clarke and Sheppard in 
their paper entitled "A Preliminary Report on 
the Genetics of the Machaon Group of Swal- 
lowtail Butterflies" (Evolution) have studied 
the genetic basis of species differences 



In a "Contribution to the History of a Mu- 
tation During 1,000,000 Years," by B. Kurten 
(Evolution), the author has attempted to give 
a historical approach to a character analysis 
which could be analyzed genetically. Theodo- 
sius Dobzansky in his excellent book entitled 
Evolution, Genetics, and Man (Wiley & Sons) 
has approached the entire problem of evolu- 
tion from a population geneticist's point of 
view in relation to human problems. 

In other fields of Zoology there were pub- 
lished the sections on Mammals in the French 
series entitled the Precis de Zoologie (Masson 
et Cie.). In a similar series there was pub- 
lished in the Traite de Paleontologie the sec- 
tion on Reptiles. Both volumes are authorita- 
tive serial works which it will take many years 
to complete. In the United States the fourth 
volume in the series on Invertebrates by L. 
Hyman was published (McGraw-Hill Co.)- 

Ecology. The advances in paleoccology have 
been rapid because of the new techniques af- 
forded by radiocarbon studies. Possibilities 
were briefly summarized by W. F. Libby in 
his article on "Radiocarbon Dating" (Ameri- 
can Scientist}. P. F. Scholander's article on 
"Evolution of Climatic Adaptation in Homeo- 
therms" (Evolution) is a criticism of various 
concepts universally accepted by many field 
biologists. 

Paleontology and Evolution. R. G. John- 
son's study entitled "The Adaptive and Phylo- 
genetic Significance of Vertebral Form in 
Snakes" (Evolution) will add much to a func- 
tional and systematic understanding of these 
vertebra as represented in the fossil record. 
R. M. Ritland's "Studies on the post-cranial 
morphology of Ascaphus truei" (Journal of 
Morphology) is another study which will aid 
in the interpretation of the fossil record and 
the relationships of living forms. E. C. Olsen's 
study entitled "Parallelism in the Evolution 
of the Permian Reptilian Faunas of the Old 
and New Worlds" (Fieldiana) Is another ex- 
cellent contribution. 

A. Lumarkin's paper "On the Evolution of 
the Auditory Conducting Apparatus: A New 
Theory Based on Functional Considerations" 
(Evolution) is an odd but interesting appraisal 
of that key problem in evolutionary biology, 
the transition from the reptilian to the mam- 
malian middle ear. 

In the field of Human Evolution there are 
two excellent treatises: W. E. LcGros Clark's 
The Fossil Evidence jor Human Evolution is 
considered an introduction to the study of 
paleoanthropology, and J. S. Weiner's The 
Piltdown Forgery (Oxford University Press). 
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